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THE   HISTORY  AND  CULTURE   OF  SILK. 
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l£LI;iNO    i(> 


The  culture  and  manufacture  of  Silk,  appears 
originally  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Empire  of 
Cliina,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  no  country  pro- 
duces this  useful  material  in  such  large  quantities,  or 
of  so  fine  a  description.  When  silk  was  first  brought 
int )  Europe,  so  little  was  knowni  of  its  origin,  tbAt 
the  most  absurd  tales  were  told  respecting  it;   by 

adhered  to  the  branches  of  trees ;  by  others,  the  bark 
of  the  tree  itself,  av.d  by  another  party,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  flower. 
Vol.  III. 


The  scarcity  and  consequent  n-alue  of  silk,  wh«i 
it  was  first  introduced  at  Rome,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact,  that  more  than  two  huudrcil  v..  .r<  nfxcr 
that  time,  the  Emperor  Aurclian  refused  i  <• 

a  garment  of  this  material,  on  account  ..i  li-  uii- 
mcuse  price,  twelve  ounces  of  gold  being  the  charge 
for  one  jXMrnd  of  Silk.  It  was  not  till  the  year  '•.'•2, 
that  the  eggs  of  the  insect,  by  which  the  silk  is  pro- 
duced, were  brought  into  Europe.  Two  :  "  a- 
ployed  as  missionaries,  had  succeeded  in  ig 

into   the   Chiueee  Empire,  und  having  ol^uiucd  a 
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th"  of  rfuring 

t'l  !k    thoy  on 

.ivo  an 

...  ,..-v  ,  .  .,,v  ;...., J..thiinn. 

InilurtMl  by  the  ollt-r  of  n   prrat  rrwiinJ.  thoy  once 


mcin-  rvtunu'il  t<>  Chin 
efforts,    in  dutliiii;  tli 
people,  and  I' 
the  •inr'  of  i! 

ali 

att<'ii<li-il  lo,  till- 

euterjiri-'iiij'  men 


lu'cix'detl,  a/ter  many 
c-  (if  that  susjiicious 
nlo  a  number  of 
ill  the  liead  of  a 
•he  la-ut  of 
Ay  fed  and 
il,  ssliuh  hud  cost  these 
oil,  wus  jH-rfcctly  success- 
ful, and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  became 
vcrj"  general  over  the  whole  of  (Jrcocc.  In  the  year 
1146,  we  still  find  tlic  manaj;enient  of  these  useful 
civn'"'^-<  f-nd  the  manufacture  of  their  spoils,  in 
En  .  I  lied  to  the  (Jreek  Empire. 

Ill  ;'!/,  Kopcr,  the  first  King  of  Sicily,  invaded 
Greece,  and  ha\'ine  sacked  the  cities  of  Athens, 
Thebes, 
number 
Palemii 
the  art. 
said  to  I 
riety  nf 
ma 
sjjr 


of    tins 


d  into  captivity  a  considerable 
-i,  whom  he  forcibly  settled  at 
1  to  instruct  his  subjects  in 
y  years,  the  Sicilian  silks  are 
excellence,  from  the  va- 
they  were  WTOught.  The 
important  article,  gradually 
^h  the  whole  of  Italy  and  Spain,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France.  In  1551,  while  its  manufacture 
was  yet  but  little  kno^^-n  in  England,  a  curious  law 
was  passed  by  the  t)'Tannical  Mary,  for  the  puriiose 
of  assisting  the  <  in    of  home  ]r     '  ;i>:, 

by  which  it  was  ■  that  whoever  .ir 

silk,  in  or  upon  his  or  her  hat,  bonnet,  or  girdle, 
scabbard,   hose,   shoes,  or  spur-loathor,  shall  be    im 
prisoned    during    three    months,     and    forfeit    ten 
pounds."  rnn!<iii;'.  lunvcver,  a  few  exceptions  in  favour 
of  I  n.    'Hic  manufacture  of  stock- 

ing- about  this  time  to  have  been 

tnaki:.  ;  -  111  I  :■:.-!<,  although,  in  this  country 
at  lcu.-t,  they  v.ci-e  n,!i-.iil.r,  .1  a  peculiar  rarity,  for 
that    luxurious   and    •  Prince,    Henry  the 

EijrV*'-    •■ '-i:.-,.!!  tt)  \,i„i  ,  ,„tli  ho.-ic,  except  when, 

by  .  'le  was  able  to  obtain  from  Spain,  a 

pair  i>i  jila  days. 

The  !'■  ture  in   England,  had  its 

origin    in    the    loUowmg   c  In    the    year 

1585,  the  Dnke  of  Pnrmn.  of  the  Nether- 

land",  then  J!  ,  taken 

the    rify  of    '  lishing 

nin:  three  days, 

to    I  I ;     the    ruin 

of  thw  :  was  a  death-blow  to  the  com- 
merce <  -  .inii  it-.!  flourishing  manufactures 
were    d  rent   countries.     A   larg^? 

portion  ...  ;..,  ■ ,.  ...rers  and  merehants,  em- 
ployed in  the  oilk  trade,  t<x)k  refuge  in  England, 
where  ■they  ultimately  settled,  and  taught  the  art 
they  had  im[K>rte<l.  For  many  years,  however, 
rred  to  those  of  English 
iit«  were  constantly  and 
•■'  time,  the 
not  sujwrior 


for 
m;i 

st< 

full 

to  : 


which 
182-1. 


iKjwing  the  perfection  to 
I  labnc  has  arrived,  took  place  in 
h  manufacturer  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  settled  in  London ;  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
•win*  to  have  arisen  against  him,  and  it  was  broadly 
hinted  that  his  manufactory  was  merely  a  cloak  for 
tbe  purpose  of  smuggling  French  silks.     An  inquiry 


was  in>itituted,  and  his  premises  searched,  when 
thirty-.>-e\en  pieces  of  goods  were  seized,  ami  cou- 
deiiiiied  as  foreign  ;  and  it  was  only  after  producing 
the  indi\~i<luals  by  whom  thoy  had  actually  been 
made,  that  he  was  able  to  remove  the  impression  that 
tlK'y  had  been  smuggled. 

Ijj  1C85,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nbntcs, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  protestant.s  in  France, 
t-ompelled  many  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
workmen  to  take  refuge  in  England.  l)f  these,  a 
large  number  who  had  been  employed  in  tlie  silk 
manufacture  resort<'d  to  Spitalfields,  and  at  the 
present  time,  descendants  of  these  emigrants  may  be 
found  on  the  spot,  engaged  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Rev.  William  Lea,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
invented  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  knitting 
stockings,  by  which  the  work  was  so  much  improved 
that  vast  quantities  were  exported,  and  their  being  of 
English  manufacture  was  considered,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  a  recommendation  of  their  good  qualities. 
About  the  same  time,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France 
was  making  great  exertions  to  extend  the  cultivation 
and  manufticture-  of  silk  in  his  empire.  To  attain 
this  end,  he  ollered  every  facility  to  enterprising  men, 
and,  as  an  extraordinary  inducement,  jiroffered  patents 
of  nobility  to  such  large  manufacturers  as  should 
support  their  establishments  successfully  for  the  pe- 
riod of  twelve  years.  He  also  extended  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  worm  over  the  whole  of  France;  but, 
probably  on  account  of  the  climate,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  plans  in  all  but  the  more  southern  de- 
partments. 

The  success  of  the  French  king  caused,  at  the 
time,  many  attempts  to  breed  tlic  wonns  to  be 
made  in  England,  but  they  all  appear  to  have  been 
un.?ucccs!!<ful,  and  the  same  result  attended  experi- 
ments made  in  our  American  colonies.  In  the 
year  1825,  a  company  was  fonned,  entitled  'the 
British,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk  Company;'  about 
eighty  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  near  Michels- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  the  whole  were 
planted  with  white  mulberry-trees.  The  rearing  of 
the  worms  was  confided  to  an  experienced  foreigner. 
Count  Dandolo,  but,  from  some  reason  or  other,  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  The  cause  of  such  re- 
peated failures  is  not  thoroughly  understood ;  the 
severity  of  the  climate  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason, 
but  silk  has  been  successfully  produced  in  some  parts 
of  Prussia,  and  the  climate  of  Pekin,  in  China,  is 
colder  than  that  of  Scotland.  Ihit  whatever  success 
might  attend  an  experiment  of  the  sort,  it  is  clear 
that,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  the  project  would 
never  sticceed,  on  account  of  the  number  of  hands 
that  would  be  required,  and  the  higher  rate  of  wages. 
In  sev-i-il  i,:,pt«  of  the  East  Indies,  the  silk-worm  has 
been  d,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with 

compl>  !■  -.1, . .  .~s  ;  and,  in  Bengal  alimc,  the  factories 
find  employment  for  ujiwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand (KTSons. 

THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    WORM. 

StJ.K  i*"  the  production  of  a  species  of  Moth,  called 
t'  1  mori  or  Mulberry  moth,  and  its  original 

!■  I-  we  have  already  stated,  appears   to   have 

iM-en  China  or  Persia.  The  changes  that  ! 
or  moths  undergo,  having  aln-ady  been  d*  - 
[lagc  212  of  Vol.  II.,  it  will  be  needless  to  repeat 
them.  The  substance  which  the  animal  spin^  to 
protect  itself  when  in  the  Pupa  state,  is  <he  silk, 
which,  before  it  is  dyed  or  bKa(  lied,  vi  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour  mure  or  less  inclining  t<>  orange.  The 
Silk-worm  is  not  the  only  creature  that  produces 
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ibRtancef)  of  this  dexcription,  for  many  other  kindn  I  pvposcfl  ft)  h<'at  •tifTiHonfly  powerful  tfi  Oritniy  lh« 
butu-rflifs  and  moths  do  the   fiuiiic  ;   a  kinil     '' 


[lo  (lie  xuiiic ;  a  Kinii  () 
]k  hiiM  iilsi)  been  muiuil'urturcd  )'ri)iii  the  Wfb.s  of 
pidcrM,  uud  as  they  require  less  uttrntioii  than  the 
Ik-woriiis,  the  plan  ini(;ht  have  answered,  had  it 
Dt  been  for  the  ravenu(i.s  ap|H-tite8  of  the  little 
pinners,  who,  when  broiij^ht  toj^ether  in  any  quantity 
try  sjHTdily  devour  each  other.  Certain  shell  iiMh 
'nl-D  produee  a  kind  of  hilky  thread;  an,  for  instance, 
ic  iiiuHcIc,  but  more  particularly  the  pinna,  a  lurpe 
'loll-fish   found  in  the  Mediterranean   and 

'I'lic  tune  that  elapses  while  tin-  silk-worm  is  under- 
i_  I  liiiK  its  changes,  varies  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  the  quantity  of  nourishment  with  which 
it  is  su])plied;  the  Cliinese,  who  are  very  particular 
<m  this  head,  take  the  greatc>-t  pains  to  supply  the 
little  creature  with  food,  as  on  this  they  say  depends 
the  quautity  of  silk  which  the  worm  will  produce. 
They  calculate  that  the  same  numlK-r  of  insects, 
which  wtmld,  if  they  had  ottained  their  full  size,  in 
from  twenty-three  to  twonty-fivc  days,  produce 
twenty-five  ounces  of  silk,  would  only  yield  twenty 
ounces  if  their  growth  '<• 
ond  only  ten  ounces  if  I. 

twenty-four  hours  of  the  crealuie  ;i  cxiiltiice,  tlie 
patient  Chinese  feeds  the  objects  of  his  care  forty- 
eight  times,  or  once  every  half  hour,  and  during 
the  second  day  and  night  thirty  times,  and  so  on, 
reducing  the  number  of  meals  as  the  worms  grow 
older ;  the  care  bestowed  on  their  culture,  and  the 
numerous  precautions  taken  to  preserve  them  clean 
and  warm,  are  curiously  expressed  in  the  following 
extract  from  a:i  old  Chinese  work  on  the  subject. 

"  The  place  where  their  habitation  is  htult  must  be 
retired,  free  from  noisome  smells,  cattle  ami  all 
noises  i  a  noisome  smell,  or  the  least  fright,  make 
great  impressions  upon  so  tender  a  breed ;  even  the 
barking  of  dogs  and  the  crowing  of  cocks  are  capable 
of  putting  them  in  disorder,  when  they  arc  newly 
hatched. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  paying  them  every  attention, 
an  allectionate  mother  is  provided  for  the  worms, 
who  is  careful  to  supply  their  wants  ;  she  is  called 
Jsan-mon,  mother  of  the  worms.  She  takes  jios- 
sessiou  of  the  chamber,  but  not  till  she  has  washed 
herself  and  put  on  clean  clothes,  which  have  not  the 
least  ill  smell ;  she  must  not  have  eaten  any  thing 
immediately  before,  or  have  handled  any  wild  succory, 
the  smell  of  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  these  tender 
creatures  ;  she  must  be  clothed  in  a  plain  habit, 
without  any  lining,  that  she  may  be  more  sensible  of 
the  warnjth  of  the  place,  and  accordingly  increase  or 
lessen  the  fire,  but  she  must  carefully  avoid  making 
a  smoke  or  raising  a  dust,  which  would  be  very 
oflensive  to  these  tender  creatures,  which  must  be 
carefidly  humoured  before  the  first  time  of  casting 
their  slough.  Every  day  is  to  them  a  year,  and  has 
in  a  manner  tne  four  seasons  ;  the  morning  is  the 
spring,  the  mlJdle  of  the  day  the  summer,  the 
evening  the  autumn,  and  the  night  the  winter." 

While  it  remains  in  the  state  of  a  caterjnllar,  the 
Silk-worm  changes  its  coat  four  times,  and  previous 
to  each  moult  refuses  its  food,  and  appears  in  a 
very  sickly  condition.  As  soon  as  its  nest  or  cocoon 
is  fiuished,  and  it  has  changed  into  the  pupa-state, 
the  cocoons  arc  carefully  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  animal  had  formed  them;  and  after  those 
which  it  is  intended  to  keep,  that  they  may  perfect 
their  changes  and  lay  eggs  for  the  ensuing  year,  arc 
renu)ved,  the  rcmainiler  are  placed  in  large  vessels, 
each   covered  with  a   thick  blanket ;  they   are  then 


•tic 
same  degree  as  that  of  a  baker  utter  his  loavea  ore 
drawn;  here  they  are  miiT,  r.  .1  ii>  remain  (••'■  •■i1i..iit  nn 
hour,  they  are  then  v  but  the  1  -A 

covers  them,  is  not  rcinux-u  lur  the  spao^  fi  mc  ur 
six  hours. 

The  first  process  in  1  *'       '"      '  ''iig 

it  off  the  cocoons  :    fur  -h 

outsidcs  are  rviui'  re 

thrown  info  n  %•  .  cl 

over  a  •  'if 

heated   i  .  il 

brush   formed  of  heath  or  rul)  ot  that 

description,  is  now  l-  hi!-  among  the 

cocoons,  and  on  \  ig  it  fnmi  the  water,  the 

ends  of  the  silk  u..    1  to  \v^--  "'H'' '  »<>  it  in 

several  places  ;  the  winder  then  r  with 

her  fingers,  as  many  c:-  '  '  rst  de- 

scription of  thread  tn  uem  to 

an  ..  ■  ■  ")on 

as  '  Mil. in, 

in  the  i. 
ends  oi 
exhausted. 

The  silk,  when  reeled  off  in  thi«  mannT,  is  called 
singles,  and  is  used  in  wca\  it 

is,  the  thread  that  crosses  i  dc. 

Another  description  of  silk  threads,  arc  called  Iramt, 
and  these  consist  of  two  or  three  siti'j!"  tMl<»i-<i 
together;  but  the  strongest  and  most  v.i  rt 

is  the  organzine,   which  is  formed  by  pla  !i« 

of  singles  upon  a  reel,  and  as  they  are  woi:  ■  y 

are,  by  ll  '         '  "  <l. 

Two  or  •  le 

again   twistvd    tugctlar  to  Icjriii  u  1; 

tills  thread  is  the  orgamine,  and  is  \\  rp 

or  length  of  the  cloth. 

The  process  of  making  or^nn^ine,  i^  mllcd  thrtne- 
ing,  and  the  :  h 
of  the  silk  bii  lo 
of  the  thrown  silk  used  in  England  came  from 
abtoad,  but  at  that  time  Sir  Thomas  Tinnli.  .^nd  hta 
brother  erected  a  large  mill  at  D'  c  pur- 
pose of  fonning  on:: ■ Mid  i...,....,, .,  .m  ex- 
clusive patent  for  its  i  re,  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years;  at  the  c\|>ir.iriciu  of  that  tcrtn,  they 
applied  for  a  renewal  of  their  patent,  but  it  was 
refused  by  Parlinii  has  since  then 
been  open  to  .  '  idea  may  be 
fonned  of  the  extent  lu  \vl  re 
is  carried  on  at  present  in  I  <>* 
no  less  a  quantity  than  four  i  ■  i 
and  ninety  three  thousand,  five  u- 
teen  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  imi  liomc 
consumption,  in  the  year  I'l.iiii!;  Jair                i. 

The  substance  on  \\  ■   valuable  caterpillar 

feeds,  is  the  leaf  of  th^  ........v  ,iy  Tree;  and  Provi- 
dence as  if  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  this  useful 
siR'cies,  has  so  ordained  it,  that  no  other  insect  will 
j)arfakc  of  the  same  food ;  thus  ensuring  a  certain 
supply  for  the  little  spinster. 


The  engravings  which  illustrate  this  article  arc 
copied  from  original  Chinese  drawings  :  the  first  shows 
the  apartment  in  which  tlieworm=  nre  fWl.  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  little  tray-  •  m  are 

arranged.     In  the   second,  the  ;;  com- 

pleted by  the  insect,  are  being  cleared  of  dirt  and 
dead  leaves,  before  they  are  removed  from  the  framea 
on  which  they  had  spun.     The  third  rcpreaenU  the 
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winding  off  the  »ilk  into  tlnglet.  but  the  windoter 
appears  for  the  inumcnt  to  have  left  Iter  post  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  blowing  the  fire.    lu  the  fourth  cngravingj 


n  Chinese  silk-li>oni,is  Rhowii ;  the  figure  seatt-d  above, 
unong  tlic  machinery,  appt'iirs  to  assist  tlu'  laliour  by 
means  of  her  weight. 


(  MlM  ,y    UUltk   VT    v^  . 


NARR.^TIVE   OF   A    SAILOR    LEFT  ON  AN 
ISL.AND  LN  THE  I'ACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Carly  in  the  year  1825,  the  sulijcct  of  this  narrative  waa, 
at  the  a(te  of  sevenlet'ii,  placed  on  Itonnl  a  ship  oniployeti 
in  the  South  Sea  Fi^ht•r)•.  The  ship  beinn;  in  the  latitude 
of  the  G;i!lap-i-jr>«.  n  crnip  of  i<lanr!s  situated  alx)ut  two 
bur'  '  her  Course  lowarils 

till  .iiid  water.     Hire 

they  I'ji;  br.i;   whuli  Uud  arrived   there,  a 

day  or  t  i  the  Kniiic  iiitKiition.     Thnv  rnmo 

to  -ir  ,    .        ,      .-  ^^j^ 

witi  I  ; 

Ihf 


IIIIUJIM 


from  the  gri 


dti 


I  niijinirui'ai)le 

A  niimhcr  of 


'  ■'"■-lioat,  but  not 
lOMting  with  io  di  a*  they  ex- 

p«ct«d,  tome  of  the  .in  search   of 

th«  "  Quick  froahcs,'  while  othcns  procooiicd  alon);  shore 
to  find  f>nc  irtu  objectionable.  Of  the  former  party  wa« 
yoi;'  M  ho,  Kpanting  from  the  rest,  entered  iineon- 

aei.  ihe  thirkp^t  pnrt   "f   the   country.     Having 

"fn'Jen.  •  1  y  two  hours, 

without  I  .  down  any  of 

iha  IWK«  iunu  wiucu  iie  cu^^  .ng  the  wild  furzo 


and  thickets,  he  began  to  think  of  rrtnming.  Being  per 
fcclly  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  piXH'eediiif;  in 
the  direction  f(jr  the  ship,  he  pursuiwl  (he  jiath  he  hail 
chosen ;  evening,  however,  bejian  to  wrap  the  forest  in  a 
dec|>er  glooin,  and  only  just  sullicienl  lijjlit  remained  to 
show  hi'.n  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  nlace  clothed  with  some 
One  tret'S,  bcvoiid  which  the  woods  B^ew  so  thick  as  to 
render  them  imptissable.  The  fact  now  first  flashed  upon 
him,  that  he  hail  jirocceded  in  all  prob.il)ility  some  miKs 
into  the  interior,  and  he  clicerfully  made  up  his  mind  to 
|>ass  the  night  in  the  woods,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
morrow,  he  should  readily  find  his  way  back  to  the  vessel. 
In  this  comfortable  hope,  after  having  fortified  himself  with 
a  draught  of  water  fr  ug,  ho  ascended  one  of  the 

trees:  and  hero,  not«:-  the  loud  screaming  of  the 

nightbird,  and  the  (nuiiinn.i  uhoopings  of  innumerable 
owls,  "making  night  hideous,"  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
watching,  he  slept  till  morning. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  at  the  first  glimpse  of  daybreak, 
he  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  wood,  fur  lie 
now  iK-gan  to  suffer  severely  from  want  of  food  For  some 
hours  he  wandered  aliout  in  the  inlric-acios  "f  this  wild  and 
uninhabited  gp.it,  supported  in  the  hotw  tliat  his  toils  were 
near  their  termination.  Often  did  be  listen  in  breathless 
tttontion  to  catch  the  »ound  of  any  tignal-gun  to  guide  hi> 
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foolxtnps,  iinil  nflon  ili<l  ho  shmit  in  cxportntii)ii  of  Iwinfc 
huurd  by  tliotio  wti»  ini){lit  Imvti  boon  ilunpntobcd  in  lonrcli 
or  him.     He  nsi'oiubKi  thn   In^b  trccH.   Imt  his  view   wan 
con-ttantly  intiTi-uptcd  by  fiiro-.U  .im<1  oUviilod  hills  wrHxIcI 
to  their  siiiimiiln.     Ilunjjor  now  furcoil  on  him  tli 
of  soi'kin;;  sumo  uuniii^  of  siibsiHtoncu  ;   lio  iiocur 
ii.init  svith  his  kiiifo  a   formiihtblu  hUiil)((<<>n,   ai 
IkkI  .111   liour  pnitKoil   wlion,  stnrth'il   by  a  rn.si!  .; 

till'  iiM(b'nvoo<l,  he  oxpoctcd  bomo  kind  of  aniiii:il  |.i  siilly 
f  irlli.  but  wan  mirprixod  to  soo  a  lor^c  bluok  tinako  ghdo 
out  from  itK  ronronhnrnt  and  niijo  it'»  hoad,  "  nin\blo  in 
throiitu,"  at  his  aj)pri);<cli.  Ilavinj;  got  within  ran^u  of  bin 
Klirk,  ho  iiniiieiliatfly  "  ra|)iK'd'  it  "  o'  the  roxcomb," 
\vliiTOU|Kin  it  rolled  ilnolf  up,  and  after  a  few  t^\i^tll  and 
twirU  remained  stationary,  with  its  forkod  tongue  thrust  out 
of  its  mouth. 

In  this  dosoluto  xituation  niftht  again  ovortiNik  him, 
iiid  altliou)>li  the  rliinatc  of  the  inland,  notwitliKtaiidiiiK 
lit  latitude,  in  gcnorally  mild,  anil  thv  middle  of  the  day 
pleasantlv  warm,  yot  tho  morning*  and  the  ovonini;*  aru 
miller  cold  ;  coni>e(|uently,  ho  had  to  iitru|(glc  a;faiii>.t  both 
eold  and  lninj;er  without  any  apparent  remedy.  Tho  sim- 
pie  cirrumstaiiee  of  liuvinu  met  with  a  snake  in  tho  day 
did  not  seem  of  mueli  eonseipionee,  but  tho  idea  ■  ' 
Olio  in  the  ni(;ht,  iH-ca.sioned  by  his  hearini;  th' 
iioisen  usually  made  by  them  at  thin  period,  k.  j  i  luui  m 
rontiiiual  anxiety,  lie  ascended  a  tree,  and  haviuK  eaten 
nomu  of  the  loaves,  remained  durinn  the  obii'i'"iv  ,,r  -i 
iii);ht  intoiiscly  dark,  with  his  spirits  dreadfully 
for  ho  now  l>oa;an  to  fear  that  tho  ship  would  »^ 
him :  his  ^ituation  appeared  hopeless,  and  ho  passed  a 
sleepless  and  des|>ondiii);  ni^ht ;  the  noises  kept  up  in 
tho  wooils  convinced  him  that  nuiny  binls  of  prey  existed 
upon  tho  island.  When  day  boi;an  to  appear,  he  dosrended 
from  tho  tree,  and  had  not  (;onc  many  [wees  when  he  per- 
ceived a  lartjc  owl  perolied,  with  the  most  iinportnrbablo 
gravity,  upon  a  low  Ixjuph,  with  its  larpo  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  him,  but  as  if  unconscious  of  his  appearance. 
He  (piiotly  approached  near  enouj;h  to  knock  it  on  the 
head,  and  thus  ho  had  the  ffxxl  fortune  to  provide  himself 
with  a  breakfast.  Having;  eaten  sullieiciitly  of  this  carrion, 
which  left  his  mouth  as  bitter  as  wormwixxl,  he  sot  out 
with  a  determination  of  moving;  in  a  riKht  line,  which 
could  not  fail  of  brin^in);  him  to  the  soa-shore  at  some  part 
of  tho  island.  Towanls  evening  he  was  seized  with  a  most 
])ainful  sickness,  and  felt  cold  and  disheartened  ;  ho  had 
not  scon  during  this  day  any  four-footed  animal. 

The  night  set  in  dark  and  rainy,  and  ho  took  up  his 
quarters  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  determined  to  ascend 
to  tho  summit  in  the  morning,  in  tho  hope  of  gaining  a 
view  of  the  sea  ;  but  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  shelter 
himself  in  ono  of  the  low  trees  which  had  tho  thickest 
foliage,  and  vrhich  proved,  in  some  nioasuro,  a  defenco 
against  the  tem|R>stuous  weather  which  now  sot  in.  In  this 
dismal  situation  he  fell  asleep;  and  on  awakening  found  him- 
self in  a  very  feeble  condition,  and  completely  wet  through. 
Towards  morning  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  he  proceeded 
with  no  very  groat  exix^dition  to  climb  the  mountain,  for 
his  strength  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  after  great  exertion  ho 
succeeded  in  gaining  tho  top,  and  witli  great  joy  found 
that  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  anchorage  ;  but  ho  also 
made  another  discovery,  which,  in  its  event,  thrcat8nc<l  to 
prove  mofe  fatal  to  this  unfortunate  youth  than  all  his 
former  adventures ;  the  ship  to  which  he  Indonged  had  put 
to  sea,  and  the  American  brig  was  at  that  moment  loosen- 
ing her  sails.  The  distance  from  the  place  where  he  stood 
to  the  sea-beach,  was  at  least  three  miles ;  and  the  well- 
known  signal  warned  him  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.  The  perfect  hopelessness  of  all  succour,  should  she 
sail  before  he  could  arrive  at  tho  beach,  rendered  him 
dos|)crate  ;  ho  rushed  down  tho  mountain,  sick,  dizzy,  and 
faint,  his  limbs  with  dilliculty  performing  their  office  ;  he 
succeeded  after  nearly  two  hour*  of  great  fatigue  and 
dilliculty  in  reaching  the  bay  where  he  first  landed  ;  b'.it 
what  was  his  horror  on  beholding  the  white  sails  of  tho 
American  brig  dwindled  to  a  mere  speck  upon  the  horizon! 
Though  naturally  of  an  almost  unconquerable  spirit, 
tho  ho|H"lessnnss  of  his  situation  overpowered  him,  and 
he  foil  down  in  agony  upon  the  sanil  which  he  grasped 
in  an  agitated  spasm.  Here  he  l.-iy  until  tho  day  was 
pretty  far  uJvanced.  On  recovering  a  litth>,  tho  want 
of  food  beeame  insupportable ;  he  liobbled  along  shore 
in  search  of  shell-tish,  but  was  obliged  to  put  up  with 
wild  shrubs.  Ho  shellored  himself  this  night  in  tho 
voods    which    skirted    the    sea,    and    in    the    morning 


returned  to  the  task  of  procuring 

iiiliMit  lio  walked  nlnn;  IIkt    I  i  .r  '. 
the  sboro  he  pcri  ■ 

rejvivitlg    nn     the 


ll 


ly,  ami   >' 
no  with 


li:i'l 


pruc. 
up,  and 
this   he 
excessive  sir, 
a  length  of  I. 
hiiiisejf  uiih 
shore,  when 
toiso;  this   b 
ink'  wiib  bi, 
an 
leli 

and  laying  them  upon  tho  sa 
to  try    another    piece   fnr   t  ■ 
remains  of  the   t^' 
In  this  manner,  '.. 
wooils  at  night,  and   r 
supply  of  seals  at  last  (. 


the  warm  sand  : 

liK  nil'   ]niii    VI  itli 


dutunce,  allaying  his  ap|H'tile  wii 

uiton  the  coast,  ho   sank  down   b< 

exhausted,  and  fell  asleep.     ( ' 

bad  overlaiil  a  snake :  its  sj  > 

one  ho  had  killeil  in  the  womU,  and  it 

the  unexpected  (x-currcncc   not  a  little 

placing  his  stick  under  i'  .... 

the  sea.     He   had    not   • 

dustry,  to  meet  w  ith  auj    |  : 

back  to  the  bay.     In  the  nr  . 

and  pleasant,  ho  snio^t.n.l  :,■ 

0|°   success  as  on   I 

find   to  recruit  his 

impaired,  not  only  from  tlie  <i 

the  fi>od  which  he  had  been  ■• 

being    verv   far  advanced  and  the  sun   pleosii 

he  threw  himself,  or  rather    fell,  down   upon 

and    obtained    in    slocp  a    respite    from   the 

hunircr. 

On  awaking .  '.''"'  "'  '  ' 

head  of  a  larg 
and  enjoying  .i  -..muh  m,  . 
singular  as  it  may  appear 
famished  Crusoe.     A^i  .nl 
ties  displayed  by  b; 
a  man  witJi  strangi' 
gazed  perfectly  panic-struck  on  ti 
soundly  reposed  with  the  utmost  ti 
has  been  relateil,  it  will  be  concluded 
not  at  this  time  very  strong,  and    uii 
let  fall  his  club  about  twenty  pace*   b. 
U]ion  the  shore,  and  feareil  that  if  he 


his 


t  a 

'r: 

>lh 

for 


tho 
!nT 
in 
riy 
on 

U|>- 

;ho 

^.)in 

;iio 

id 

ilo 
ho 

:iin 


1 .   11  111  > 
almost 

1„.,1  nl   : 


he  might  disturb  1  ,'  compan: 

determined   on    c  an    attai 

Ho  suddenly  darted  !■•.  •■  '    

the  seal  in  his  arms  and 
over  and  over:  but  tho  s  ... 
he  could  effect,  and  they  botii 

Vexed  and  ctiafounded  at  ; 
more  so  when  he  found  his  hands 
encounter,  he  crawled  on  shore,  «!.• 
his  knife  which  he   had  dropped  on   ti.' 
lloundered.     As  he  did  not  expect  onoi 
animal,  he  pieke<l  up  his  club,  and  b' 
road  back,  lK-numl>e<l  with  cold,  and   mi 
heavy  fatigue  of  ll. 
when,  to  his  great  j 
moving  up  from  the  >v.i  i.i"  ■ 
utmost  strength,  he  was  so  >' 
cient  time  ti)  intercept  it-  >■•■■ 
patch  it  without  delay.    'I 
and  after  this  meal   he  t 

that  he  reached  the  trve,  where  he  put  up  : 
and  slept  without  disturbance.  Tlie  next 
finished  tho  rctnaius  of  the  tortoise,  and  he 
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tw. 


ft  the  furo«t,  Jn  nnler  tn  fcocp  li 

.....    ,^j 


li'iMH     "t    I  in     iiv    xi    .1.1^^  ,    m      ».i^  .'i'it.;t-<l 

to  the  beach,  tlic  uland  being  de»lituto 
1    till  tlie   moniini;   of  the 

illll   oil    till-   Inn  i.f   (111'    IIIOUII- 


l.lll  It  ll. 
TKk:  in  . 


Ill 

~ii.>rllv.     A» 

.  Ito  tliouKht 

iht   c.\li.  <•   ;i  diirk   s]K'ck, 

1  wiil.     H  It  most  intensely, 

.  uii'l   he  ciMrluded  it  was  a 

1.  be  lay  down,  ami  boniRht 

'  •'      '    ■      t   object, 

m.  It 
•  .-.,i..M.  and  he 
n  of  her   fading 

; .,n-,.iv..  liiT  to  be 

a  v<  1  when 

he  •  ■  upon  a 

different  lack.  In  about  half  an  hour  bhe  tacked  a;ratn, 
ond  it  now  became  evident  that  she  was  makin{i;  for  the 
island.  Tlic  joy  of  the  jxxjr  sufferer  at  this  welromo  sight 
broke  out  in  sundry  raptures  and  transports.  He  rushed 
d^wn  the  mountain  with  such  Uttle  caution,  that  he  stum- 
bled over  the  broken  rocks,  ond   pitche<l  headlonfr  down 

MKiny  painful 

a -shore,  and, 

:.\    ml  1  the  bay,  and 

I  with  lonf;  and  rapid 

-    \  tl,.-  .:■•-•' 

V  \-\ 

at  b.     .-  .         \.  ...r, 

water!       '  ;i  a  can,  and 

-  ;T.  red  !  Is   he  at:ain 

i-.i>iil  ■■  they carrifii  him  alongside, 

ii'.iuu-  ut  unable  to  spoak  or  move. 

Ills  behilcss  condition  rondo  rod  it  necessary  to  hoist  him 
on  bonpl.     Nothintr   coubl  expood    the  kind  and   humane 

'  lin  Cook,  and  the 
iittention  may  be 
:ii  the  quantity  of 
\  liich  the  surgeon 
.1  in  his  miserable 
m,  when  he  first 

surviving;    indeed, 

this  •  could  not  have  lived  upon 

llii'  111   a  short  time,  he  was 

1    he  was  informed   by 

ul  from  the  Gallapagos, 

he  I  lallin  in  Willi  the  ship  by  which  Lord  bad 

b«>  1  the  master  told  him,  that  a  youth  had  been 

s  lett  upon   the   island:    this  induced  the 

■  r  lip  for  the  place,  otherwise  ho   had  no 

lilt  :  it. 

1  >a»  afterwards  Master's  Assistant  on 

boaru  nis  .Si  ijo^iy  »  ship  Druid. 

[Abridged  from  the  Uniitd  Strvic*  Journal,] 


Itu  try  to  exclude  t!  ht  by  closing  the 
eyea :  and  it  is  easy  to  n  ;  iruth,  by  harden- 
ing the  heart  against  it KtiTii  on  I'ropkecy. 


Mei. 


for 

an'l 

*h. 

nroii, 

till,  at  buU  M  ^ 

thon    <hr   •fur 


^   "h>  earth 

.  I K"  fore 

piy    1-,    tiiat    she 

of  manv  colours, 

'  ••■:i  ■>'■  '-...i 

(I 

Ml, 


.  Sleep  no  more.     And 

.r   man   refreshe<I,  and 

».     Then  flid  she  cant 

ach  oppressed  her,  and 

•i  lucia  of  brightncs*  and  of 


ON  THE  SreNS  OF  THE  SEASONS  IN 
RURAL  PURSUITS. 
"Our  forefathers  probably  jiaid  more  attention  to  the 
periodical  occurrences  of  Nature,  as  pnides  for  direc- 
tion in  their  domestic  and  rural  ofcupations,  than  we 
of  the  present  day  are  accustomed  to  do.  Tliey  seem 
to  ha\e  n-ferred  to  the  Dook  of  Nature  more  fro- 
<|uciitly  and  rcjjidnrly  than  to  the  almanack.  AVhethcr 
it  were,  that  the  one  Ix-ing  always  open  before  them, 
was  ready  for  retVrt'iue,  mid  not  the  other,  certain  it 
is,  that  they  attended  to  the  nit/ns  of  the  srasnns.  and 
regarded  certain  natural  occurrences  ns  imliiating, 
and  reminding  them  of,  the  proper  time  for  coui- 
nicucing  a  variety  of  affairs  in  coiiiinon  life. 

The  time  was  (perhaps  it  is  not  yet  gone  by),  when 
no  g(K)d  housewife  would  tliink  of  brewing  when 
the  beans  were  in  blossom,  li.c  bursting  of  the 
alder-buds,  it  was  believed,  announced  the  period  at 
which  eels  begin  to  stir  out  of  their  wiirtcr  quarters, 
and,  therefore,  markeil  the  season  for  the  miller  or 
fishcnnan  to  put  down  his  traps,  to  catch  them  at 
the  wears  and  flood-gates.  The  angler  con.sidcred 
the  season  at  which  tench  bite  most  freely  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  blooming  of  the  wheat ;  and  wlnu 
the  mulberry-tree  came  into  leaf,  the  gardener  ju(l:i< d 
that  he  might  safely  commit  his  tender  exotics  to  the 
oiH-u  air,  without  the  fear  of  injury  from  frost-s  and 
cold.  Then  there  was  a  variety  of  old  sayings,  or 
proverbs,  in  vogue,  such  as — 

\Vlien  the  sloe-treo  is  white  as  a  sheet. 
Sow  your  barley,  whether  it  bo  dry  or  wet. 

When  elder  is  white,  brew  and  bake  a  jvK-k  ; 
When  elder  is  black,  brow  and  bake  a  sack. 

People  talked  of  "  the  cuckoo  having  picked  up  the 
dirt,"  alluding  to  the  clean  state  of  the  country  nt 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  cuckoo  ;  and  of  "  btack- 
thorn  winds,"  meaning  the  bleak  north-cast  wind.s, 
so  commonly  prevalent  in  the  spring,  about  the  time 
of  the  blowing  of  the  blackthorn.  Virgil,  in  the 
recijK'  he  gives  in  his  Georyics,  for  the  production  of 
a  stock  of  bees,  states  that  the  process  should  be 
begun, 

Before  the  meadows  blush  witli  recent  flowers. 
And  prattling  swallows  hang  their  nests  on  high. 

And  Shakspcare,    in  his    Winters  Tale,   speaks   of 

Daffodils 

That  come  before  tlio  swallow  dares,  and  lake 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

Tlie  intelligent  observer  of   nature,    from   vl 

writings  we  have  been  permitted  to  make  sonu  .  \ 
tract«,  ba-s  been  greatly  struck  with  coincidences  ot 
this  kind  ;  and  he  mentions,  with  interest,  an  idea 
suggested  in  the  same  work,  of  foniiiiig  "  a  calendar, 
by  which  the  flowering  of  a  plant  shuiild  acquaint  us 
with  the  appearance  of  n  bird,  and  the  appearance  of 
an  insect  tell  us  the  flowering  of  a  plant." 

Following  up  this  idea,  he  annexes  a  plan  of  such 
a  calendar,  in  which  each  manth,  except  "  dark 
December,"  contains  notices  of  the.se  occurrences  in 
nature.  Tlie  grounds  for  his  remarks  arc  extremely 
(urious,  and  worthy  of  our  tdhxervatitm.  In  asso- 
ciating the  wasp  with  the  hawthorn-leaf  in  A]iril,  the 
author  says,  "  Wasps  se«'m  to  delight  in  frcijunit- 
ing  hawthorn-hedges  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
tarly  foliage  comes  out.  What  is  it  that  attracts 
them  to  these  haunts  ?  Perhaps  they  come  in  search 
of  the  larvic  of  other  insects  which  feed  on  the  haw- 
thorn. That  wasps,  whose  ordinary  food  wrems  to 
be  fruit,  yet  occasionally  devour  insects,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as,  even  in  summer,  they  may  often  be 
se«Mi  to  attack  and  devour  the  /Wes  in  the  windows. 
When  they  make  their  firtst  appearance  in  spring. 


183 '3.] 
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I  till  re  is  11(1  fruit  for  them  j  therefore  thoy  may.  at 
■lut  Hca-Hon  rc.Hort  to  liawtliorii-li<(lt;«M,  whii  h  aboiiiul 
nth  the  larvii-  of  varioiw  iiistc'ts.  The  noiig  of  tho 
■ckoo  in  fiminl  to  occur  nt  the  time  of  the  appciir- 
Kcc  of  the  Papilio  cardamines,  (or  oraiigc-ti|HH-d 
Inttorfly.)  It  is  a  (omtiioii  rt-mark,  that  the  cuckoo 
■  Hcidiiiii  heard  in  July,  and  this  impUin  is  rarely 
bet  with  «>  late.  In  the  end  of  November,  tlie 
■tfle  winter-moth  f  I'/itilmin  Imimnria.)  is  classed  with 
Hie  Inteflowerint;  nstris."  Wc  add  an  account  ol 
f\  '    in    the    author'H    own    words.       "  This 

^1  ittired   little    moth    is    found    abnnduntly 

throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nuinths  of  No- 
vember and  December.  Its  delicate  texture,  and 
weakly  form,  would  seem  to  mark  it  »s  an  insect  ill 
calculated  to  eiulure  the  inclement  season  a]i|>ointed 
aa  its  jiroper  period  of  existence.  But  nature  know.'- 
li.r  own  business  best ;  and,  accordingly,  these 
K'luler  creatures  brave  the  temjicstuousi  weather 
1  licy  are  doomed  to  encounter,  totally  rcf^ardless  of 
liio  cold,  the  wet,  the  winds,  and  the  fogs  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  j 

These  little  bodiciii,  mighty  souls  inform  I 
Let  it  blow,  or  rain,  or  shine,  there  they  are  sporting 
niid  dancing  away,  under  the  sheltered  .sides  of  hunks 
and  lini'^is,  with  a  resolute  hardihood  and  perse- 
\.  I  '!!■  'i  it  an-  tnily  admirable,  apparently  enjoying 
1,1.  ur~.  1..^   as   much  as    the  buttertly  in  the  sultry 

fui-beams  of  July." 


|fFi.)Tn:\  paper  by  the   Kcv.  W.  T.  Ilmr,  in  ilm   If.i 
of  Natural  History.] 


iii!i 

K 


Ik  a  man  will  look  nt  most  of  his  prejudieps,  he  will  find 
tlmt  they  iiriso  from  hin  field  of  view  beinj;  necessarily 
narrow,  like  the  eye  of  the  tty.  He  can  Imvo  but  liltlo 
better  notions  of  tho  whole  srheme  of  thinns,  as  hius  been 
well  said,  than  a  tly  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral enn  have  of  the  whole  structure.  He  is  offended, 
therefore,    I  '     '         ■•    lost    in    the    ureal 

desifjii.     '1  him  njjainst  many 

injurious,  anw  irnumustoinf    jirfjuuncs. CECIL. 

Tins  Christian  meniher  of  a  Christian  household  has  this 
heavenly  and  solaeiiii:^  assurance,  "that  so  slronj;,  so  un- 
riiriini  1).  pciMie  tlio  bonds  which  unite  those  who  have  lonp; 
1  'ler   in   the   unity  of  tho   Spirit,   no  less  than 

(■  .  of  blood ;  that  they  undoulitedly  enjoy,"  even 

in  ahsence,  "  a  certain,  though  undonnablo,  fruition  of  each 
other's  presence  ;  they  bear  each  other's  voices  speakiut;  in 
the  depth  of  their  bosoms,  dissuadinj;,  a)iprovin(;,  coml'ort- 
inj(,  rejiiicin);,  and  thus  realize,  to  its  fullest  extent,  that 
"lessed    privilejio,    alius  !    how    seldom    enjoyed,    or   even 

derstood,  of  the  communion  of  saints." The  Rectory 

'  Vaiehead. 


"^T.  cannot  keep  our  bodies  long  here,  they  are  corruptible 
budies,  and  will  tumble  into  dust :  we  must  part  with  them 
t'lr  a  while,  and  if  ever  we  expect  and  desire  a  happy 
meeting  again,  wo    must   use    them   with  modesty   and 

ivvi'n  iicL'  iiiiM-. ShkrloCK. 


I 


DEATH. 

Death  I 

'Wliat  art  thou,  O  thou  great  mysterious  terror  ! 
The  way  to  thee  we  know  ;  diseases,  famine. 
Fire,  sword,  and  all  thy  ever-open  gates, 
Which  day  and  night,  stand  ready  to  receive  us  ; 
But  what's  beyond  theiu  ? — Who  shall  draw  that  veil  ? 
[IUoiim's  .SifS*  0/  Uiimosfiii.] 

Answer,  by  tho  late  Ret.  S.  Bishop,  M.  A. 
Beyond .»  and.  If 'Ao  shall  dratv  that  veil  f — Tho  man 

Whom  Christian  Spirit  hath  ennobled  can  : 
He  frum  th'  abyss  beyond,  the  veil  shall  tear, 
For  'tis  bin  triumph,  that  Dkath  is  not  there ! 
Tliat  there  is  ull  sublime  devotion's  scope ; 
All  rest  from  sormw  :  all  exi>iuise  of  hope  ; 
There  perfeet  souls,  the  path  he  treads,  who  trod ; 
There  Immortality  1  there  Heaven  1  there  God  ! 


THE  GREAT  BELL  OF  MOSCOW. 

In  our  first  Tolumc,  (p.  20.)  wc  g«ve  a  hiatorjr  of 

BcIIm,  w!'' '>te    of  the   -'  •       '  'lime  of  the 

most    ri-                         The   l  unt    of   the 

(Jrkat  Hr.i.L  1)1   ^T  ■      ,,e 

with  the  request  i-  in 
the  country. 

In   the   eburebc*   of  Ru««tn   in  gcnfml,   the   hrlU 


rated  Irom  the  cliurches ;  i 
bells,  hut  are  fixed  to  the  I 
tied  to  the  clapper  and  pull. 


ut  a 


ftbcae 


'r. 

r 

va«t 


•'  'Ihe   Gi'  '       'be 

largest  ever  nf 

four  hun<lred  and  thirty  ti  :i 

deep   uit    ill   till-  iiiid~t  nf  11.      _  II, 

(tb                                          .  t  of  the  city).  It  is  said 

toll....    ;.;..  ci.rnfiri'    rrciiii  ti  beWD  tO 

which  it  was  The 

bell  remains  m  i  ■■■■■My 

cast.    It  never  w:'  n 

well  attempt  to  su-j'i  iki  a  nrsi-raie  i  ;•■  ^hip 

with  all  her  guns  and  stores.     A  fin'  '  in  the 

Kremlin,  the  flnii  "     ■  er 

the  pit  where  tin  of 

which  the  metal  iK'caiiie  hot ;   and  .  to 

extinguish  the  fire  fell  upon  the  bell  c- 

tnro   which   has   taken    jilacc.  ill 

give  an  accurate  view  of  its  pn  .  .  nd 

also  of  the  descent  into  the  cave  by  means  of  a  dou- 
ble ladder.  The  entrance  is  by  a  trap-du. .r  Dbued 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth."     Dr.  '  -n 

describes  his  falling  into  the  pit  down  tb«  -.....,  by 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  "  The  bell," 
he  continues,  "  is  truly  a  mountain  of  metal.  It  is 
said  to  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  gold  and 
silver.     While  it  was  in  fu  ud   the 

people  cast   in,  as   votive  'f  and 

money.     I  endeavoured,   iu   vain,   t  lall 

part:  the  natives  regard  it  with  su]  ra- 

tion, and  would  not  allow  even  'ff. 

The   compound   has  a  white  sh;  ..  'in- 

like  bell-metal  in  general,  and  perhaps  its  silvery 
aspect  has  strengthened  if  not  .vr  Ii.  .1  »be  conjecture 
respecting  the  costliness  of  its  i  -. 

On  festival  days,  peasants  v...    ....    liell  as  they 

wonid  resort  to  a  chtirch ;  considering  it  an  act  of 
devotion,  and  crossing  themselves  as  they  descend 
and  ascend  the  steps.  The  botfom  of  the  pit  is 
covered  with  water  and  lar  ■         •  • '    .-^^ 

added  to  the  darkness,  rei  a- 

sant  and  unwholesome  plan,  in  aiUhtmn  to  the 
danger  arisincr  fr.'tu  tb-  ladder*.-  leadiiic:  to  the  bot- 
tom."—(7V  \RKK.) 

With  the  I*.  Dr. 

Clarke  tmik  the  dimensions.  He  wa.s  unalile  to 
measure  the  base,  that  being  buried  iu  the  earth,  but 
within  two  feet  of  its  lower  extremity,  the  circum- 
ference was  found  to  l)c  sixty-seven  feet  four  inches. 
The  perjiendicular  height,  from  the  top,  measures 
twenty-one  feet  four  inches  and  a  half.  In  the 
stoutest  part,  that  in  which  it  should  have  received 
the  blow  of  the  hammer,  its  thickness  is  twenty- 
three  inches.  They  were  able  to  B-«r<Ttain  this,  bf 
placing  their  hand*  ti  '■'" 

taken  place  J  this,  is  .  - 


:he 
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lip  of  the  b«ll.  This  bi'll  i 
U)  halt  bccu  fuuudcd  in 
Akxis,  although  the   Russians 


!  by  Dr.  Clarke 

iring  the  rt-ign  of 

for    the   most  part 


TMK   OBXAT  BILL  or    MOSCOW. 

maintain,  probably  on  account  of  the  female  figure 
with  which  it  is  ornamented,  that  it  was  cast  during 
the  reign  of  their  Empress  Anne.  This  great  and 
powerful  princess  succeeded  Peter  the  Great  on  the 
throne,  in  17-5. 

AXECDOTE  OF  THE  LATB  BENJAWIX  WEST,  PRESIDENT  Or 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEITV. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1745,  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had 
been  married  some  time  before,  and  who  had  a  daughter, 
came  with  her  infant  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Iter  father's. 
When   the  chiM  was   asleep  in  the  cradle,  Mrs.  West  in- 
vited her  dniichtcr  to  gather  llowcrs  in  the  ;;arden,  and 
com:.        '         infant  to  the  care  of  Benjamin  during  their 
abs<                     '   him  a  fan  to  Hap  away  the  Hies  from  nio- 
IcstiM^;  in-  iiiiie  charpe.     Af^er  some   time,  the  child  hap- 
pened  to  smile  in   its  sleep,  and  its  beauty  attracted  his 
,.n. .,,.;.„       II..  i,„.i..i.,t   it  with  a  pleasure  which  he  had 
and  obserNinc  some  paper  on  a 
...  ,    ...-  and  red  and  black  ink,  he  seized 
ition,  and  endeavoured  to  delineate  a  por- 
!  at  this  pcrio<l  he  had  never  seen  an  en- 
KTaving  or  a  picture,  and  was  only  in  the  seventh  year  of 
bis  n-^.     Hcnrin'j  the  approach  of  his  mother  and   sister, 
bee-:                                       I  what  he  had  been  doing;    but 
the  <  .                                  .  confusion,  inquired  what  he  was 
about,  and   rutjucatcd   hiia  to  show  her  the  paper.     He 
obeyed,  cntreatinir  her  not  to  be  angrv-.     Mrs.  West,  after 
1     '                      '          it  the  drawing  with   evident  pleasure, 
.  ■'  I  dcrlare,  he  has  made  a  likeness  of 
1   him  with  much   fondness  and 
r.iged  him  to  say,  that  if  it  trould 
he   icoiilij  make  pictures  of  the 
her  hand :  for  the  instinct  of  his 
•\,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  imi- 
tate the  forms  of  those  things  which  pleased  her  sight. 
This  happened  in  America,  near  Springfleld  in  Pennsyl- 
Vdoia,  where  West  was  bon>. Galts  Life  of  Wett. 


flowen  which  ^ 
genius  was  no» 


HOWXTEX  ' 

contrition  i  < 

forgive.— Bishop  1'orteus. 


1,  if  real  penitence  and 
nan  is  alwavs  bound  to 


Trb  nominal  proilBwions  of  religion  with  which  many  per- 
■on«eont«nt  ttaemteWes,  soem  to  fit  them  for  little  else  tuan 
to  disgnoe  Christianity  by  their  practice. Miln rs. 


A  Rixn  refusal  is  ^ 
ho  who  can  alleviati- 
doBtbla  unlMt  be  do  w. 


.^  gnilifjing  as  a  bestowal: 
I  an  ui\£raciuus  act  is  unpar- 


ASNiyrnsAuiKS  in  JVLY. 

MONDAY.  Clh. 
1397  Thi  I'nion  ff  Calmar,  by  which  Noiwsy,  Sweden  and   Den- 
mark, were  formed  into  t  wnRlc  kiuRdom,  umler  Marcacrl  of 

I'  '  '         II    1  •!      ■■  -; .imis  of  Ihc  North." 

>  became  sgaiu  an 

1797   UicU,  Ai  licaculuficU,   J..imuml  liurl.e. 
TVKSD.AY.  ?>ih. 

1497  I'  <  voysge 

•.age  to 

i;.     :.^ .:.-!,  'lumbtis 

«u  weking  the  shorn  uf  Ama,  by  mlitii;  ruuiiiiually  to  the 
\Vr»t.  Rod  in  «o  iloini?  dincovered  the  Xfw  H'ortd.  The 
1'  '  ...  '-uinc  the    ("out   of 

'.  wliich  lerniiiiates 
Fiveil  on  this  long- 
ruuglit  cuaai  the  2.:nd  of  .May,  IVM    after  s  voyage  of  one 
year  and  ten  months. 

1762  Calhtrim  II.  deposed  her  husband,  Peter  111.,  and  caused 
herself  to  t>e  procljimed  KnipreM  of  all  the  Uussias. 

1816  The  countries  of  I, a  Tlata  and  Paraguay  declared  llicmselvct 
free,  and  aaaumed  the  name  of  the  I'nited  Province!  of  South 
America. 

WKUXKSDAY,  lOlh. 

1213  London  Bridge  was  nearly  consumed  by  a  Are.  which  broke 
out  at  both  ends  at  the  same  lime.  In  lhi«  eonflncraiinn  tir.ir 
3000  persons  pi-rishcd,  the  sides  of  the  bridge  I"  ■  I 

by  rows  of  houses,  there  was,  consequently,  i  r 

the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  thus  hciiinitd  in  Ij  —^  ^u 

two  sides,  and  the  water  behind. 

1472  The  Town  nf  Hcauvaii  sive<l  fmm  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  1'.  ".  who, 

whei.  ire  on 

the  \i< .,-  ---„      -   .  ,       ■  liy  one 

Jeanne  de  Harhettc.  i  his  heroine  lieiscU  ihiew  down  from 
the  walls  the  Hurgundian  officer,  who  was  about  to  plant  hit 
standard  on  them.     Louis  -\I.  made  an  h  '  '  n 

for  her,  and  commanded  that  the  event  y 

commemorated  by  a  proces.'^icjn.  in  which  ■  id 

walk  first ;    a  custom  which  prevails  to  tliis  Uiv. 

1609  //fTiry  II.  of  France  died  of  a  wound  in  the  eye,  received  in 
a  tournament  from  the  Count  de   IMonlgonier)-.     In   his  last 
moments  the  monarch  commanded  that  the  unfortunate,  hut 
innocent,  cause  of  his  dea^h  should  not  t)c  molested  ;  but, 
fificen  yean  after,  he  was  arraigned  for  the  fact,  and  sac ii 
ficed  to  the  reTcngcful  feelings  of  (.'athcrine  de  Mwlicis. 
THUKSDAY,  Ilih. 
1706  The   Duke  of  Marlborough   and    /'riiif«    Ku/ren«  obtained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Krench  at  Audcnard,  or  Oudcnardc,  on 
the  Scheldt. 

FIUDAY,  12th. 
1536  Death  of  Kra$mu$, — He  was  i 
the  extraordinary  age  in  whictj 
bv  the  Sov< 


of   the    lli> 

11, .Inn  the 


'»t  learned  men  of 
I.   Lqually  courted 
-[,ti;ii,  and  }■■■  •'■'  '■  -  ■•s 
1    never   Ix  i, 

h   ho  dehi;-  ,.: 

'  f^iTcd  to  luiii.     ilic 

of  him,  that  there 

i.M.n.  ,  -..UK...  1..  .»form  that  Kra«miLi 

■       .    subject  either  of  severe  censure  or  Locn 
■    lined  by  the  natural   timidity  of  his  ici.'.pfr. 
I   i  '  .11',  and  hoping  that  mil'  \ 

;  .1  amelioration  of  the  vici 

-':i;.'.l.  i.c  ..  li.  .ij  rather  to  assume  the  chaia.  ...  .     :ur 

between  Luther  and  the  Church  of  Home,  than  openly  to 
join  (lie  party  of  the  reformers,  lie  died  at  Itasle,  in  the 
siilT-nintn  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
of  that  town. 

S.ATURDAY,  13th. 
1771   Captain  Cxik,   in   the    Endeavour,  returned  to  Portsmouth, 
having  sailed  round  the  world. 

1788  A  dreadful  storm  took  place  in   France,  which  .'  ■ 

country  and  destroyed  the  harvest  for  a  space  of  i 

1789  The  first  breaking  out  of  the  V-       '    "       lulion  ,  .i.,    inmi  nf 

Paris  forcibly  entered  the   H  ivalides,  and  po«- 

sesscd  th''n;:(  Ivr^  of  the  arms  .i.  .  :c. 

1793  .Marat.  ■  ■■  r  of  llolH'spitrri;  and  Danton,  and  one  of 

ihew.  the  Kcvolution  produced,  was asaavinated 

by  Chj .-  L„.  Jc. 

SUNDAY,  14th. 

SllTII    StfKDHT    AFITB    TsiNlTV. 

1223  Dietl  at  Mantev,  in  the  foity-lhird  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
fifty-ninth  of  his  age,  I'hilip  II,  of  Francr,  called  by  his 
I  '  IS,  fie  was  the  great  rival  of  Richard 

'  id- 

1824   /.  I  //.,  King  of  t/i<  .SanrfuirA  Ulandt, 

died  111   iKindun  ,  Ins  wife,  who  came  to  this  country  with 

him,  had  died  about  a  week  before. 


LONDON: 

Peatltm*  n  Wnnr  Nraaiai,  rairt  Ors  Psxict,  A»n  iir  Mmtsi.t  PaXTiw 
raicK  SiiMKcx,  IT 

JOHN    WILLIAM    PARKKK.    VVKlW    STRAND. 

Sold  tiy  all  Ilookirllen  snil  Ni.»ivi.ii>l«is  in  the  Kingdom. 

ntvlun  and  DnJert  in  Prrtodieal  Pnhllutions  lunpli^M  on  ahnlnale  ItmU 
by  ORR,  rsWtoostor.iviri  BERUER,  llolyvell  itrret. 


THE 


Jb<iturtraji 


iWair«t^tnr* 
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LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 
Tni  fint  •athentic  in«ntion  of  Lichfield  oc-curs  in 


Bcde'8  EotloMn*      ■  •■    • 
M  the  See  of  III 
of  Saxim  origin,  but   it^   itji 
di>4»itr<l.       In    th<»     Snxon    ( 

\vi 

s 
t. 


1'  it  is  nnudcd  to 

ip.     The  iianio  is 

>  iK'on  much 

ilir    won!    in 


IV. 

lirran    or    linan,    to 

IhiT.  flirt-   m.-ikf-    it    t.\ 
1. 

U ,  „>, 

eadavenmt  tnmpi: 

ri^    ■    -    ' 

ni 

«=! 
1) 


;iuwii  tu   have  :    in 

i«)  ;    othors,    ir-  wrh 

like,    or    to    be   agroenhle,   and 

■.i-nifv  rica«ant   Field.     It  Ims 

alltiwed  to  l)e  dorivcd 

.1, .;.,..,(■,-:.,„ 


tk:. 

k> 

c 

in 
II 
DianfMt,   a 

A'''"-   °    ' 

C 

B. 

h 

hv   :     ,       . 

8€' \  (  U  or    «    . : 


til 

d. 
Vi 
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ti 
Ln 

c 

ot 
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L 
L 

Fi: 
•w;i-  - 
LI),  r. 
cliui-. 
part 

r. 

D. 

hi' 

th. 

1.-. 

B; 

an 

L. 

on 

b. 

th. 

th.    - 

f..r,: 

in 

f. 

til 

b. 

t<i 

CI' 

of 

ill 


111'   Licliik'hl 

■irt     of     the 

the 

laith 

I  "I   the  Saxon  Hejitanhy. 

,  i^eopal  Sec,   by  appointing 

.    the    first    Bishop,    a.  d.    G.iC. 

.  ...    of    tlireo     others,    the    famous 

was  raised  tu  the  Bit-lmpric  a.  d.  C(i". 

^,  that    "he   had    built    himself  an 

r  removed  from  the  church  ^.*herein 

.1  with  a  few,  that  is, 

a«  often  a£  he  had  any 

stry  of  the  word." 

of  the  history  of 

nest,  when  at  the 

\.  n.  1(17."),  it  was 

M  t<i  C'hester, 

i>   aiit)iiiuti'(I 


the  See  to 


i.y 

.  ife 

.uii  tu  Ucuiy  the 

.  A.D.  1117,  and 

lie  flinton,  who  Vas  a 

city  and    t'atliedral 

He  I*  «iid  U)  have  rebuilt  great 

li.ne   increased  the   number  of 

up|xiinted  the  first  Canons. 

-If  to   Lichfield,  and  styled 

"•Id  and  Coventry.     Until 

•  '  '  "--ife  See,   A.  n. 

rently  calli-d 


td. 


to  the  crty, 
•Fncnted  the 
on  a  shrine 


•■•  g'Ving 

ithedral 
■its.  sta- 


c  ol    .M.  I  i;ulila,     tills    ua;^  siivnl  by  the 
of  the  Bikhup,   lUjwland  Lea,  who  ob- 


tained it  from  the  King.  This  prelate  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  save  the  monastery  of  Coventry,  and 
it.H  fine  church,  from  spoliation,  but  in  this  his  la- 
bour was  fruitless,  and  they  were  entirely  demolished. 

Little  of  interest  occurs  afterwards  in  the  historical 
details  of  Lichfield,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars.  In  161'J,  n  tn)op  was  raised  for  King 
Charles  by  Sir  Richard  Dyott,  Kt.  :  during  this  time 
the  Close  sustained  throe  sii'ges,  by  which  the 
(■athcdral  was  greatly  injtired.  Preparations  to  con- 
siderable extent  were  made,  Ifi  1."?,  to  defend  the  Close 
agaiuKt  Lord  Bnxike,  and  thnn;  thousand  troops. 
Tills  nobleman  was  a  zealous  opjyiser  of  episcopacy, 
and  had  determined  on  the  comjilete  destruction  of 
the  Cathedral  j  on  his  approach  to  Lichfield  he  prayed 
that  he  might  be  annihilated  if  his  cause  Mere  unjust  ; 
on  his  return  from  jdacing  his  artillery,  he  was  shot 
by  a  brace  pf  bullets,  dischargrtl  by  a  deaf  and  dumb 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Dyott,  who  had  watched 
Lord  Brooke's  motions  from  the  top  of  the  cathedral. 
Lord  Brooke's  body  was  rcmo\ed  to  Warwick  to 
be  buried  with  his  ancestors  ;  the  armour  worn  by 
him  on  this  fatal  day,  and  his  doublet  stained  witii 
blood,  are  in  the  armoury  at  Warwick  Castle.  The 
gnn  with  which  he  was  killed  remains  in  possession 
of  the  Dyott  family,  resident  near  Lichfield. 

Notwithstanding  the  check  given  to  the  rebels 
by  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  garrison  could  not 
long  stand  the  siege,  and  were  constrained  to  yield 
to  the  Parliamentary  forces.  This  was  the  first 
cathedral  which  surrendered  to  them,  and  every 
8|H-cies  of  ha\'oc  and  profanation  was  committed  by 
these  mi.screants.  The  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
King's  party  were  imprisoned  in  the  Cathedral  three 
days  and  four  nights  without  food,  except  what  could 
privately  be  obtained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season 
obliged  them  to  convert  the  seats  and  desks  into  fuel. 
At  this  jieriod  the  venerable  pile  brraiiie  one  scene  of 
lation,  the  centre  spin  red   down,  the 

:ly   nionument.s  de^troyc  iiougst    others, 

that   of    Lord    Paget,    scu:  i    Italy    at   the 

enormous  expense  of  700/.     1  ..^ >ays,  "  courts  of 

guard  were  kept  in  the  aisles  ;  they  broke  up  the 
j)avement,  every  day  hunted  a  cat  with  hoimds 
tliroughout  the  Church,  delighting  themselves  in  the 
echo  from  the  giMxlly  vaulted  nnif,  and  to  add  to  their 
■wickedness,  brought  a  calf  into  it  wrapt  iti  linen, 
carried  it  to  the  font,  sjirinklcd  it  with  water,  and 
gnve  it  R  nHme  in  scorn  and  derision  of  that  holy 
II;  and  when  Prince  Rui)ert  re- 
ich  by  force,  Colonel  Russel,  the 
governor  <'arrieii  away  the  communion-plate  and  linen 
with  whatsoe\er  else  was  of  value." 

Hie  Chise  was  retaken  by  Prince  Rupert  in  1C-1.'{, 
and  Colonel  llawey  Bagot  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  garrison ;  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
Charles  the  First,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  when 
his  majesty  left  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  slept  at 
Governor  Bagot's,  in  Lichfield,  <m  the  l.lth  of  June 
Hil.'i:  this  unfortunate  monarch  twice  afterwards 
'  this  city;  but  short  was  its  period  of  tran- 
iiir  in  Wilfi,  the  Close  was  again  taken  by 
the  rarhanieiitary  forces,  under  Sir  William  Brereton, 
and  its  walls  dismantled.  In  IG.'il,  by  authority  of 
the  Rump  Parliament,  men  were  employed  to  strip 
off  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  ami 
break  in  pieces  the  Bells*.     It  may  not  be  unin; 

ing  to  remark  (m   the  heavy   alllictions,  or   \. 

deaths,  sutlen-d  by  many  of  the  spoliators  of  the 
Church  of  those  days;  among  others,  Odoncl  Dan- 
vers  who  strippe<l  the  rof)f,  and  Pickings  who  demo- 
lished the  bells,  jnet  with  untimely  ends. 

*  For  the  Ilittory  of  Uclb,  tee  tliis  Magazine,  rol.  i.,  p.  20. 
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Wv  find  thut  although  the  bnilding  won  in  this 
dilupiduted  stntc,  its  niiiii.«tcr.s  did  not  iicnlt'<t  thrir 
duties,  unci  AhIiiuoIo  litm  tlu'  toliowiii|{  iix-niorandurii. 
"  Tliis  morning  Mr.  Ruwlinns  of  I^it  lifirld  told  inc, 
that  tin-  vicara  of  tlio  Ciitlu'drul  Imd  entered  the 
Chapter- liimsc,  and  tlicrc  miid  MTvict'i  that  thiH, 
witii  tlio  Vestry,  wiis  tiiti  only  plucc  in  t'  '  ' 
thut  hud  a  roof  to  shelter  them."  On  the  1 
Dr.  John  Ilaiket  NviLi   happi"  '.;:   lie 

found  the  church  little    ImI'  minx, 

hut,  zealous  in  the  cnuMe  of  ivli^ion,  la  . 
set  to  work  with  an  adivity  iDn-ly  •  'p 
morning  alter  his  arrival,  Ij  own  com 

horses   to   remove  the  rub  -  .v   the    in- 

vigorous  nu-a.sures  to   ol)tuin   a.sMstanee;   petit 
from   house   to    lumse    for  pecuniary  aid,    and 
himself  a  liberal  benefactor.      Ily  hit  unwearied  dil 
gonee  and  munificence,  the  (latliedrul  in  )'"•  ^^^  ■  ■•    ;. 
eight  years   had  nearly    regained  its   ori/ 
dour,  and  was  re-e(>n.«!ecrated  in  10(i9.     'Im    uKrrind 
character  of  this  admirable  man   may  be  shown  by 
the  following   anecdote. — Ilaeket   was   pi' 
London,   during  the  persecution    of  the 
Church,  and  although  the   Litur^;y   was   p...M  nljul, 
under  a  severe  penalty,  he   contiiuuil   tlu-   u«e  of  it ; 
ut  length,  an  armed   sergeant  and   trooper  were  .«ent 
to  the  church  to  compel  his  obedience,   hut  be.  with 
a   finn    voice  an<l   unintimidated   mnnnei 
service  as  he  was  wont  to  do;  and  when  !l, 
placing  a  pistol   at    his    head,  threatened    him  with 
instant    death,  he    calmly   replied   "  Soldiers,    I   am 
doing  my  duty,  do  you  do  yours!"  then  with  a  voice 
equally   composed,  he   resumed    the   prayers.      Tlie 
soldiers,   awe-struck  by  his  pious  courage,  left  the 
church  in  a.stonishment ! 

From  liishop  Ilacket's  time,  the  Cathedral  under- 
went little  alteration  till  the  year  1788,  when  the 
building  being  arknowledgcd  to  be  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated state,  >'  us  were  raised  to  repair  and 
renovate  if.  '  direction  of  Mr.  W~att,  the 
external  -  put  in  good  order,  and  the 
internal  i  -tored  and  embellished.  The 
beauty  and  inngniticence  of  the  edifice  has  since  been 
greatly  enhanced,  by  the  addition  of  some  painted 
windows,  t'nnn  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  Ilerckenrode 
in  Germany :  this  valuable  purchase  wa.s  obtained  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
late  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  who  made  the  acquisition 
when  travelling  on  the  Continent,  for  the  small  smn 
of  'JOO/.,  and  generously  transferred  to  them  his 
bargain,  estimated  at  l(),()()0/.  These  windows  were 
painted  at  the  period  when  the  art  had  attained  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  are  considered  by 
connoisseurs  as  very  valuable  and  choice  specimens. 
Several  modern  windows  of  sviperior  merit,  have  also 
been  inserted,  by  the  present  Dean,  Dr.  Woodhou.se, 
and  others  interested  in  the  cnil)cllishinent  of  the 
venerable  pile.  The  large  window  at  the  west, 
which  had  been  totally  destroyed  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  restored  by  James  the  Second  when  Duke 
of  York,  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass,  from  a 
legacy  of  Dr.  Adileubroke,  who  died  Dean  of  this 
Cathedral,  in  1776. 

Although  this  Cathedral  cannot  compete  in  size 
and  niaguifieence  with  York  and  some  others,  in 
point  of  elegance  it  is  inferior  to  none,  and  ita  light 
and  beautiful  architecture  is  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration.  The  building  is  in  form  of  a  cross, 
having  a  large  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  crt)ss, 
and  two  smaller  ones  at  the  west  end  ;  the  )>yramidal 
form  of  tiie  western  fa(;ade,  enriched  with  highly 
wrought  decorations  and  tracery,  is  eminently  beau- 
tiful)  neither  nmst  the  centre  porch   be  forgotten. 


Ix'ing  no  le«a  worthy  of  iiotii  e.     The  Mti<riinl  t<-fiirtl, 
of  the  church   in  1'  kI   the    In 

till.  .  ,  »     1M7  fi-i-t.  ....I     V 

of  the  h 

ill ',.:...,  ,irU     of    the     imn' .  mn     iiii 

riis;     the    clustered    culumnn.    i' 


and 

iin  utid 


it  which 
■■  of  the 
V  of  the 


of  Ch 
fcr  l)fiiiin 
of   many  < 


Wuitl.y    . 
kiml  liv  fl 


'in. 


he  gave,  by  will  and  donation,  the  sam  of  forty 
thousand  pounds. 

Tlie  Diocese  of  Lichfield  ami  Coventry,  wm  in 
early  times  of  very  great  extent;  it  is  now  much 
more  limited,  but  contains  the  whole  county  of 
?•    '     '  •  "  '   f  '     t,  which  belong  to 

A'l  itiT  part  of  W«r- 

wuk-ii:i\'.  It  ba« 

the  Archd  'onl  and 

Derby.     In   the  rcigii  of  waa 

granted  to  the   Hishnp  iif  to 

build  a  ca-stic  a* 
been,  a.s  it  nii\ 
There  is  also  n  palace  in    i 

Sjt;   the  present  one  wa-  , 

Wood,  oil    the   gnnind   occupied   by   t'  i    of 

Langton's    I'ulnc"  '■■*'  "•'>!• 'i    there   arc   ; ::is), 

and  Mras    bnilt    :  with    an  order   from 

Archbishop   Saie  i i>   ..m.;    •■■■i    for  damage 

committed  uf)on  ])n>j)erty  belo  :he  See. 

Lichtielil  '  ■      ■   d  on  trie  imki  iM-twei-n  Lon- 

don and   I,  -I)   much   the  line  of  ct)m- 

munication   with   our  .sister   country),    '■ 
qurnled    by    frn\eller9  ;     and    few    phu 
ii  ■  'he  lover  of   literature. 

I:  s";'"t.  or  hf>ni^,  of  ^<' 

guislii  ' 
of   ap; 

energy  of  Johnson,  must 
for  the  place  where   he   f: 

Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  brother  to  An«lrew  New- 
ton, whom  we  have  already  men'">'i."I  n>>il  the 
learned  author  of  Disaerlations  oh  !/■■  ;*  a 

native  of  this  city  ;  as  was  also  that  ■.••<  •«>, 

EIia.s  Ashmolc,   the  contributor  of  a  \;i  ec- 

tion    of   cui  ind   MSS.   to''  of 

O.vford,  no  led  in  the  As!  im. 

Here    was    the    paternal    residence    "l 
scholar,    Addi=on  :     and    in    addition    t^ 
already    br 
amongst   i' 
author  of    ^ 
Worth,     Dr.     ' 

several  others  of  highly  esteemed  intellectual  power*. 
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WOODCROFT  HOUSE, 
Of  which  we  furnish  a  view  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Blorc,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Etton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Peterbo- 
rough. This  building  well  deserves  notice  as  an  early 
and  perfect  s|)ecimen  of  English  domestic  architecture. 
The  form  of  the  windows  is  peculiar  to  the  time  of  the 
first  two  Edwards,  and  the  character  of  the  mouldings 
evidently  |>oints  out  that  period,  as  the  date  of  its 
erection.  The  ma.«(mry  is  remarkably  well  executed, 
and  the  mouldings  beautifully  worked ;  those  forming 
the  finish  of  the  Tower,  over  the  entrance,  are  distin- 
gtiished  by  a  boldness  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Origi- 
nally, this  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  strength  ; 
it  was  surrounded  by  water,  excepting  at  the  western 
appniach,  and  the  walls  are  four  feet  in  thickness. 
Tliough  nothing  remains  of  an  embattled  parapet, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  possessed  such 
provision  for  defence,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  othei 
respects,  it  partook  of  the  character  of  the  mansion- 
houses  of  the  age. 

The  round  bastion  at  the  north  end,  represented 
in  the  drawing,  is  that  portion  of  the  building  to 
which  an  interesting  hist^irical  incident  is  attached  ; 
one  of  those  events,  which  are  the  melancholy,  an(l 
certain  fruits  of  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

Dr.  Michael  Hud.non,  who  is  styled  by  Wood, 
"  an  understanding  and  sober  person,  and  of  great 
fidelity,"  was,  from  his  sincerity,  called  by  King 
Charles  the  First,  his  "  plain-deahng  Chaplain." 
When  the  troubles  of  that  period  commenced,  Hud- 
son, like  some  others  of  his  profession,  left  his  bene- 
fice, under  an  impression  that  his  monarch  demanded 
hi*  penumal  aid  ;  and  King  Charles  having,  as  we  arc 
told,  "  an  especial  respect  for  his  signal  loyalty  and 
ooorage,"  intrusted  him  with  some  important  secrets, 
as  regarded  his  own  proceedings.  Hudson  proved 
himself  a  courageous  soldier,  but,  being  apprehended 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  he  8uffere<l  a  tedious 
confinement.  Ks<apiiig  from  his  prison  in  London, 
he  jftined  a  Ixxly  of  royalists,  who  had  fled  to 
Wo<MlfT"ft  House.  When  attacked  there  by  the 
Par'  '-y    forces,    Hudson,    with    some    of    his 

bm  r«,  went  up   to   the  battlements,  where 

thr;.  Ivrs  for  some  time      At  length 

♦h' ;.  I  he    promise    of   quarter;    but 

wore   admitted,    they    broke    their 
'  :  /  .;  'uU^jn  was   forced   over  the   battlc- 

BK&ts,  and  dung  to  one  of  the  stone  spouts  repre- 


sented in  the  drawmg.  His  hands  being  either 
actually  cut  off,  or  severely  hacked  and  bruised  by 
the  sabres  of  the  soldiers,  he  quitted  his  hold  and  fell 
into  the  moat  underneath,  desiring  only  to  reach  the 
land  and  die  there ;  but  this  miserable  bo<m  was 
denied  him,  as,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  bank,  he 
was  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  but-cnd  of  a 
musket,  and  drowned*. 

May  we  never,  by  God's  blessing,  witness  a  recur 
rence  of  the  scenes  which  were  presented  at  this 
eventful  period  of  our  history !  Our  groat  dramatic 
poet,  who  showed  his  patriotism,  by  always  giving  to 
his  countrymen  the  wisest  counsel,  and  encouraging 
correct  sentimcnt.s  resiK'cting  justice  and  good  covcni- 
ment,  thus  beautifully  doscri'-  '•  'ored 

to  the  blessings  of  internal  tr.> 

No  more  shall  trenching  wnr  rhaiiiicl  i 

Nor  bruise  her  flowrels  witli  tin-  nriii'  m 

Of  hostile  paces:  those  op|> 

Whieh,  like  the  meteors  of  .^  hcaren. 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  suOstaiuL  bred, 

Di<l  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 

And  furious  close  of  civil  butcher)'. 

Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-be8ceinin(;  ranks, 

March  nil  one  way  ;    and  l>e  no  more  oppos'd 

Against  acquaintance,  kindretl,  and  allies ; 

The  ed|;e  of  war,  like  an  ill-shcatlied  knife. 

No  more  shall  cut  his  roaster. Henry  IV.,  Part  I. 

H.  M. 

•  Sir  Walter  ScoU,  in  his  novel  of  Woodtiotk,  has  stilfuUv  worked 
llii«  incident  into  the  narrative,  but  has  departed  from  historiral 
accuracy,  both  in  fixing  the  scene  in  Shropshire,  and  restoring  to 
life  the  sufferer,  whom  he  calls  Albany  Rocnecliffe. 


SYMBOLICAL  WRITING. 

It  would  seem  that  the  earliest  of  all  written  language 
consisted  of  actual  drawings  of  the  forms  of  animals 
or  things ;  rudely  sketched,  indeed,  by  the  hands  of  our 
rude  forefathers,  but  sufliciently  plain  to  mark  the  ob- 
ject designed,  lliis  mode  app<'ar8  the  more  natural, 
because  the  representation  of  sounds,  which  express 
the  names  of  things,  by  certain  characters  or  alphaliefs, 
which  is  the  mode  now  most  extensively  in  use,  must 
necessarily  require  some  previous  concert  between 
two  parties,  the  one  of  whom  suggests,  and  the  other 
agrees,  that  a  particular  mark  or  form  on  paper  shall 
be  the  symbol  for  a  partictdar  sound.  Hut  if  we 
suppose  a  savage  separated  from  his  friend,  and 
wishing  to  communicate  with  him,  without  having 
had  this  previous  constiltation,  and  supposing  that 
h«  has  lent  his  distant  acquaintance  some  articles  of 
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furniture,  nuch  as  his  bow  and  arrows,  or  his  knifi-, 
whiih  he  is  niixious  to  hiivo  returned,  without  the 
knowlcdj^e  of  his  nicMsen(;er,  it  seems  hi({lily  |>rul)uljle, 
that  his  first  iinpuLiu  would  be  to  make  ii  rude  skcteh 
of  these  articles,  and  trunsmit  tlie  impn-ssion  to  his 
friend.  Were  the  latter  au  acute  man  he  would 
proljably  tmdcrsitand  the  allusion  ;  and,  were  he  not 
intelligent  enough  for  this  jjurposc,  it  is  <lear  he 
would  not  be  nearly  sufliciently  so  to  coiniirehend  the 
symbols  to  denote  sounds.  So  that  the  simplicity  of 
this  mode  of  writing  might  suggest  the  probability  of 
its  being  the  first  resorted  to,  without  alluding  to  the 
hieroglyphics  yet  remaining  on  the  Egyptian  tombs, 
which,  from  our  want  of  a((|uaintauce  with  the 
manners,  customs,  and  general  objects  with  which 
the  Egyptians  were  conversant,  are  very  dillicult  to 
ileciplier,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  learning  expended 
in  explaining  them.  As  a  modern  sjH'cimen  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
describe  a  letter  whicli  M.  Martinez  received  from 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  in  the  Eastern 
Ocean.  The  following  is  the  drawing  of  the  letter 
alluded  to,  and  the  description  is  taken  tVum  Eukvci- 
NET  and  Arago's  Voyage. 


I 


l»l»l'  l"6^\ 

t*^ 

^ 

^ 

^    ^ 

-,-■ 


to  ISI.   Martinez,  at  llotta,  who 
li  .  1  nifYf*  a    Tamor    of   Sathoual    to   send 

him  some  >lu  1'  -ing  in  exchange  a  few  pieces 

of  iron.     The  L'ave  him  the  sheet  of  pajx^r, 

the  original  of  winch  is  in  my  possession,  and  is  in 
red  characters.  The  figure  at  the  top  of  the  letter 
was  placed  there  as  the  bearer  of  com;>liments  :  the 
branch  under  him  is  the  type  of  |>eace  and  amity  : 
the  marks  in  the  column  on  the  left  hand  indicate  the 
sort  of  shells  the  Carolinian  had  sent  to  M.  Martinez. 
In  the  column  on  the  right,  are  placed  the  objects  he 
desired  in  exchange ;  namely,  three  large  fishing 
hooks,  f<nir  small  ones,  two  pieces  of  iron  of  the 
shape  of  axes,  and  two  pieces  a  little  liuiger."  This 
curiously-expressed  request  was  gratified,  and  many 
handsome  shells  obtained  in  return. 

This  is,  perhaps,  as  clear  an  instance  as  can  be 
found,  of  the  mode  in  which  an  imlettered  |)eople 
would  endeavour  to  convey  the  expression  of  their 
wishes  to  their  friends  at  a  distance,  and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  elegant  though  complicated 
process  of  our  own  method  of  wTiting. 

In  the  written  language  of  the  Chinese,  a  great 
proof  of  its  having  originated  in  this  picture-writing, 
nitvy  yet  be  seen  by  a  little  attention  to  the  forms  of 
their  characters,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  language 
now  generally  in  practice,  in  which  these  early 
symbols  are  discernible,  though  some  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  same  way,  by 
maintaining  that  the  letters  composing  the  Alphabet 
were  at  first  characters  or  drawings  of  things.  In 
the  modern  Chinese,  however,  much  of  the  early  rude 
formation  of  the  characters  has  been  altered,  arising, 
probably,  iu  some  degree,  from  a  greater  improvement 


in  taste  inducing  the  nation  to  alt«r  these  rough  to 
more  elegant  form'i,  and  partly  fnim  the  foi  ility  of 
writing  requiring  the  scribe,   in  •••■••,  to  xtrike 

off,   and   in   others  to  connect,  j'.irt*   of  the 

original  figtire.     'Hnw,  the  pruH-nt  Chuicac  charuicr 

for  '  a  man,    is  J\^  which  wan  originally  drmwn 

>por  ^^  or  7\  ;  here  it  U  plain  that,  by  lopping 

off  some  of  the  limbs  of  this  nide  representative  of  the 
human  species,  we  leave  something  like  the  form  of 
the  present  character,  though  it  wmdd  Bpi)ear,  that  n 
long  succession  of  ages  must  have  |Milished  the  r»tugh 
material  to  the  improved  sha|H'  which  it  now  \wn. 
sesses.    Again,  the  character  to  denote  '  the  car,"  waa 

formerly  drawn  (£)  which  is  now  suftened  into 
the  present  form,  thus  ^.  '  A  range  of  hills,'  or 
'  mound,'  at  first  drawn    rfY\  bai  now  become  ^JL/ 

'  The  sun,"  Q)  is  now  H  .     The  reader's  ingenuity 

may  be  exercised  and  amused,  and  he  will  be  enabled 
to  see  how  far  the  preceding  remarks  are  well- 
grounded,  if  we  present  him  with  a  few  of  the  original 
drawings,  placed  side  by  side  with  the  i  haracters 
into  which  they  have  been  gradually  altered,  and 
which  arc  now  in  general  use. 

The  numlwrs  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  remain  the 
same,  being  the  simplest  form  which  can  l)e  devised, 
to  maintain  the  coimexion  of  the  drawing  with  the 
idea  concei\ed. 

LTwo,       ••"     Thr«-,    -^-  Four. 


One, 


character. 


the  human  t-fti 
face.       1-^ 


the  moon. 


P 


nfii 


S 


Aocirnl 

forni. 

or 


rmrat 


^ 


th 


the  mouth. 

tqfg^ie  in 
the  midst  of 
the  mouth. 

the  teeth. 


tn 


In  order  to  save  a  mxdtiplicity  of  characters,  a 
single  one  is  often  placed  in  various  jM)«ition»,  to  con- 
vey ideas  which  it  would  be  very  difHcult,  and  often 
impossible,  to  express  by  a  simple  drawing  of  the 
object  :  for  instance,  how  coidd  the  idea  of  '  a  corpse" 
be  represented  on  paper  ;  the  figure  of  a  man,  it  is 
easily  seen,  is  not  sufhcicnt,  since  wc  cannot  tell,  from 
looking  at  a  picture  so  unfinished  as  the  rapidity  of 
writing  would  demand,  whether  the  breath  Ik-  in  or 
out  of  the  body  ;  they,  therefore,  take  the  figure  for 
man  we  have  before  seen,  and  lay  it  prostrate,  tbtu 

.  The  figure  to  represent  a  rock  |  is  sup- 
posed to  imply  a  rock  jutting  over,  and  affnnling 
shelter,  and  from  this  was  formed  the  followujg  to 

denote  '  a  stone,"  /a  .  tha*  '».  ■«  '*  "^^i  ■  portion 
cut  out  of  the  rock  j    hence,  to  imply  a   heap  of 
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would  ivadily  sviggcst  itaclf. 

it  wduld  be  very  difficult  to 

hnt,  by  itmsiilering  it  (it 

>>  hanloiu-d   wuter, 

air  rain  tho  appear- 

«ic*  of  solid  drop*  taiJing  ;  iUa».  '  ra.n  W  expressed 


we  may   l»e  n 
tbry  luld  tu  tl 


"yr^ 


and  '  hail '  thua 


In  representing  the 


form,  of  •nimri..  or  thinp.,  no  further  accon.pl.^h- 

,  WM  necM«ry  than  accuracy  ftf  eye.  and  skill 

|,n<sitine  U»e  varioua  shapes  ;  but  much  Kreuter 

,1  iu  order  to  represent  intangible 

VIS,  such  as  light,  air,  Jtc.,  or  the 

which  we  call  by  the  tenn  udjec- 

implying  strength,  weakness,  or 

..-_,  -    as  to  walk,  to  stop,  to  eat,  to  desire, 

^  .  kinds  of  verbs.     This  difficult  matU-r 

jjlishcd  by  the  union  of  two  or 

placed  together  in  such  a  way, 

on  may  suggest  the  idea  required. 

io  cxi-r.-.   .,..,..:..css,  the  figurc-s  of  the  '  sun'  and 

.  moon   are  placed  together.O^    ^^  the  character 

which  they  employ  to  denote  the  adjective  '  aspiring', 
a  man's  breath  is  represented  as  gomg  out  of  the 

body  and  ascending    ft  .    To  banker  after  or  desire 

earnestly,  is  represented  by  this  character  of  breath 
combined  with  water,  corresponding,  In  fact,  with 
our   somewhat    common   phrase    '  mouth-watenng 


u 


The  rather  difficult  character  of  a  king  is 


deachbed  by  '  one/  —  ;  and  the  character  for  land 
-f.   ,  or  united  ~f"  ,  implying  the  feudal  idea  of 

sovereignty,  all  the  land  belonging  to  one.  The 
adverbs  '  above"  and  '  below'  are  very  simply  ex- 
pressed, the  former  being  i  .  and  the  latUr  |  . 
Crafty  and  intriguing  finds  its  corresponding  cha- 
racter in  the  little  crooked  symbol  />.     Tlie  idea 

of  a  family  is  very  happily  and  prettily  expressed 
by    the    syn)t>ol   of  a  '  house,'    under   which    three 

human  beings  are  sheltered  r5V\  •  Many  more  in- 
stances, and  some  very  remarkable  ones,  might  be 
addured  of  this  mode  of  representing  complex  ideas, 
by  the  union  of  two  or  more  characters  for  siin])le 
objects.  In  fact,  most  of  the  wonls,  perhaps,  in  coin- 
m<m  u-«e  in  Chinese  writing,  might  be  divided,  and 
subdividpd,  till  the  original  simple  ideas  had  been 
tr.-..  ■     ;ind  the   rea.son  of  their   formation  dis- 

tiii  :i  ;   b'lt  the  progress  of  time  and  refiiie- 

ni'  J  and   altered   even  the   most 

sill  •ii-   I:inL''i;icr''.  thnt   considerable 

-  such  a  task 
111.  Tlie  iu- 
vcntor  of  this  specie*  of  writing  amongst  this  sm- 
gular  nation  i*  said  to  be  Ticang-htie,  of  whom  tradi- 
tion or  invention  haa  preserved  the  portrait ;  and,  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  i«|K;ctator  some 
ides  of  his  depth  of  intellect,  and  extent  of  mental 
'Vtaioa.  they  have  expressly  chosen  to  rejirescnt  him 
as  enjoying  the  privilege  of  four  K'<jt*,  instead  of  the 
number  poaicsacd  by  ordinary  mortals. 

S.  B. 


INTEMPERANCE. 
Thk  histories  of  all  nations  show  that,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  soeiefv,  man  has  few  wants.  Food  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  clothing  for  the  covering  <if  his 
person,  and  a  habitatiim  to  shelter  him  fnim  the  wind 
and  the  storm,  form  the  chief  objects  of  his  desire  ; 
and  these  he  is  easily  enabled  to  supply  from  the  rich 
storehouse  of  nature,  which  the  bountiful  Cicator  has 
furnished  for  his  use.  The  earth  has  never  cased  to 
reward  the  industry  of  man  ,  and  his  daily  necessities 
being  thus  provided  for,  his  future  worldly  wants 
occupy  but  a  small  share  of  his  thoughts. 

As  mankind  multiply   and   associate  together    in 
cities  and  towns,  their  attention  is  directed  to  other 
means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.     Trade, 
manufactures,  and   commerce   offer  ample  opportu- 
nities for  the   exercise  of  talent  mid  industry  ;   and 
the  simplicity  and  contentment  of  rural  life  are  ex- 
changed for  a  more   artificial  state  of  society.     The 
accumulaticm    of    jiropcrty    henceforth    becomes    an 
object  of  general  pursuit,  and  the  busy  mind  of  man 
is  occupied  in  forming  and  digesting  plans  to  ensure 
such  a  rcsidt.     Should  prosperity  attend  his  under- 
takings, and  crown  his  labours  with  increase,  he  will 
not  be  slow  in  accpuring  a  taste  for  additional  com- 
fort and   enjoyment,    which   his   improved   circum- 
stances   have    jilaced    within    his   reach.     Tims    the 
wants  of  man  increase  with  his  means  of  satisfying 
them.     They  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  simple 
necessaries  of  life,  but  embrace  those  elegancies  and 
luxuries  which  owe  their  origin  to   the   increase  of 
wealth,  the  refinement  of  education,  and  the  inter- 
course of  society.     Surplus   capital  thus  finds  ample 
and  ready  means  of  occupatifui  in  ministering  to  the 
growing  wants   of  the   community.     "Various  trades, 
arts  and   professions  are  introduced,  which  open  up 
new  sources  of  employment ;   a  stimulus  is  given  to 
industry,  and  the   i)owers  of  ihc-  iiiiiul   an-   brought 
into  operatiim  to  diffuse   info:  ''"" 

through  the  land.     Thus  nat  '•  i<>". 

and    refinement    advance    to  hes 

which  found  entrance  in  one  ilm-.u.M ...•  ..  way, 

through  various  rhamiels,  to  every  ramification  of 
society,  as  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  heart  cir- 
culates through  every  part  of  the  human  system. 

So  Icmg  as  surplus  wealth  thus  exteiiils,  and  pro- 
motes a  natiims  prosperity,  it  is  hgiliniately  em- 
ployed. But  there  are  certain  limits  within  which  it 
ought  to  be  confined.  The  morality,  intelligence, 
and  industry  of  the  people  arc  the  bulwarks  of  na 
tional  greatness  ;  and  if,  by  the  introduction  of  any 
article  of  luxury  or  common  diet,  these  barriers  are 
weakened  or  thrown  down,  and  the  flood-gates  of 
immorality,  ignorance,  and  idleness  opened,  then 
dark  tide  will  begin  to  flow,  and  threaten  the  best 
intsre.sts  of  the  country.  This  result  is  shown  by 
the  histories  of  all  those  nations  whie  h  reached  the 
summit  of  wealth  and  power  by  the  exercise  of  tem- 
perance, and  whose  downfall  was  hastened  by  their 
intemperance,  jirodncing  idle  anil  licentious  hnbit«, 
discord,  effeminacy,  and  a  spirit  of  ti 
Such  were  the  I'ersians,  the  Greeks,  and  fl 

Though  there  are  distinctions  of  rank  and  station 

in  society,  there  is  a  mutual  dependence-  threnighout 

the    community  at   large,  similar  to  the   connexion 

existing  among  the   members   of  the  human   body. 

"  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 

of  thee ;  nor  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of 

you. "     The  man  whemi  wealth  has  exempted   from 

the  common  lot  of  hum.-inity.  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy 

I  f!ie.-  -)mlt  thou  eat    hread,"   is   ai   dependent  on   the 

r   of    the   soil,    the   manufactiinr,    and   the 

1  ,,      , ,  as  they  are  upon  him.     Ileucc  all  in  th«ir 
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ral  stations  nre  equally  the  puardians  of  the 
,«■,  ha])|)iiic>iM,  and  prosperity  of  thi"  nation  to 
ich  thf y  lu'loiig  J  aiul  it  heromcM  both  their  duty 
their  interest,  either  to  prevent  the  introdiietion 
any  tralVu-  of  nn  iiijurions  character,  or  to  expel 
kt  from  the  land  which  may  have  been  fuund  to 
e  Hueh  a  tendency. 

he  facility  with  which  ardent  spirits  are  obtainwl 
thi«  country,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  the  cauxe 
those  habits  of  intemperance  which  deface  the  fair 
of  our  moral  history.  Drunkcnnetfs  prevail.s  to 
iriamentable  extent  throughout  the  laud,  and  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  idleucvs,  poverty,  immorality,  and 
crime.  So  far  from  being  diiniuislied,  it  seems  rather 
on  the  increase  ;  and  the  fearful  change  wliich  it  has 
wrought  in  the  character  of  our  artisans  and  lal)our- 
ing  population,  calls  for  the  adoption  of  some  measure 
to  arn'st  its  course. 

Ardent  spirits  are  destructive  of  health,  property, 
and  morals  ;  unfit  to  be  used  by  jM,'rs(ms  in  health, 
being  destitute  of  any  nutritious  quality  ;  and  the 
trallie  in  them  is  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Besides  the  misery  which  the  use  of  them 
inflicts  on  individuals  and  families,  it  greatly  aug- 
ments the  national  expenditure.  It  increases  the 
poor's  rates  by  in<reasing  pauperism  ;  it  enhances  the 
.expense  of  judicial  ])roceediugs  by  promoting  crime  ; 
and  our  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums  are  indebted 
the  same  cause  for  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
their  wretched  inmates.  If  the  money  wasted  in 
the  purchase  of  this  worse  than  useless  superfluity, 
were  spent  on  articles  of  real  utility,  a  stimulus  would 
be  given  to  trade,  nuinufacturcs,  and  commerce. 

Such  being  the  c<m8equences  of  the  tratlic  in 
ardent  spirits,  as  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence, 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  calls  for  its  suppression. 
This  must  be  accomplished,  not  by  an  appeal  to  the 
legislature  for  an  Act  of  I'arliament  to  abolish  the 
trade,  but  by  euligbtened  public  opinion.  If  the 
community  be  convmi  id  of  the  noxious  qualities  of 
ardent  spirit,  and  the  \  icious  and  immoral  cimse- 
quenccs  to  which  habits  of  drinking  lead,  they  will 
cease  to  buy,  and  the  trafiic  must  come  to  an  end. 
But  this  object  cannot  be  attained  till  the  nation  rise 
as  one  man  to  crush  this  enemy  to  its  happiness. 
This  is  the  result  which  the  institutions  called 
Temperance  Socikties  aim  to  accomplish.  Tlie 
means  they  employ  is  simply  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion through  the  land,  with  a  view  to  correct  public 
opinion,  and  unite  men  and  women  in  the  practice  of 
^^>tjd  abstinence  from  distilled  spirits  as  an  article  of 
^^^kdinary  use.  They  act  upon  the  well-established 
^^Tiaxim  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure  ;  and  their 
first  solicitaticm  is  to  gain  tlic  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  sober,  temperate,  respectable,  and  influ- 
ential classes  of  the  community,  whose  combined 
example  may  operate  upon  the  mass  of  the  pojmla- 
tion.  Such  being  their  principle  and  object,  they 
deserve  the  suppirt  and  assistance  of  every  friend  to 
humani<      o'-.j  every  lover  of  his  country. 

■'  -inost  quarrels  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides. — A  quarrel 
may  bo  compared  to  a  spark,  which  cimnot  be  pnKlured 
^nthout  a  tliiil,  as  well  as  a  steel;  eillier  of  them  may 
hammer  on  wood  for  ever,  no  fire  will  follow. 


I. 


«>iO« 


led. 


A    nXVOXlHIRK 
■r   nlfl  LATf    ll>v     itiHM   Mt 

Yk  l 

Ti.. 
In  lliu  \ttl>l  .ml 
Hut  yourn  in  i 

Not  that  rul>eii 

Her  leu  lure-. 
To  him  wliDcou 

And  Dartsi  r 

But  vour  own  |>; 

W'hirli  preser 
WhiKt  the  ilewH,  o'er  lliu 

Impart,  in  toft  mntmxl. 

Not  deserted,  tl 

r.irt  with  Bui 
And  o'er  llie  warm  h 

Tlie  orchard  s  fuir  ' 

An  eye  little  used  t<> 

Ml({hl  fanry  yon  h. 
And  I'urzv  and  plumetl  li  i 

Here  and  (here  on  the  '. 

But  wildest  llio  mixture  of  shrub,  bush,  ai 

An<l  sweetest  the  iirent  whirh  tlif  wtli! 
Where  llie  liircheii-lianks  r 

And  itie  eiir  drink*  it<  ■ 

Ho» 

o. 

Less  urutulul,  i  .  tliu  ftHsllUK 

Awaken  il  lis  -     ^  mx-. 

If  in  those  wo  acknowlf  Ige  tli:;  lyni 

If  earth's  pillars  its  Maker's  oin!r; 
In  these  let  us  liail  Him,    "wm  • 

And  who  cruwneth  the  year  ■  .  lore 


I.carn  of  tlip  little  Naiililui  to  sail. 

Spread  the  ihin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. — Popi. 
To  this  little  flsh  we  are  said  to  lx<  indebted  for  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  useful  in»entions  since  the  world  began. 
It  is  tints  desrrilied  :— It  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
on  the  back  of  its  shell,  which  exactly  resembles  the  hull 
of  a  ship ;  it  raises  two  feet  like  masts,  and  extends  a 
membrane  between,  which  series  as  a  sail ;  the  other  two 
feet  are  employed  as  oars.  This  flsh  14  usually  found  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


the. 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD.     (Turdiu polyglottut.) 

The  Mocking-bird  is  a  sqiccies  of  thrush,  not  nn- 
common  in  nmiiy  part^  both  of  North  and  5><mth 
America  and  the  West  India  Islaiuls.  In  mu-,  it 
docs  not  exceed  the  Eiin>[)ean  - 
haps  is  not  cqtial  to  it  in  the  bcu 
it  is,  however,  far  from  being  an  iiteli'gaiit  « reutun-, 
but  it  is  better  knowii  for  the  peculiarity  and  amazing 
power  of  its  voice.  Although  iu)t  gifted  with  any 
powerful  weapons  of  self-defence,  these  birds  display 
extraordinary  courage  in  defence  of  their  eggs  and 
young,  and  will  fearlessly  attack  any  animal  which 
may  approach  their  haunts,  even  their  greatest  enemy, 
a  species  of  black   snake. 

"  To  these  qualities  "  (says  "Wilson,  the  American 
author),  "we  may  add  that  of  a  voice  full,  strong, 
and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation, 
from  the  dear  mellow  tones  of  the  wtK)d-thni>h,  ta 
the  savage  scream  of  the  bald-eagle.  In  measure 
and  accent,  he  faithfully  ftdlows  his  originals.  In 
force  and  sweetness  of  exprcs.sion,  he  greatly  ex- 
ceeds them.  In  his  native  groves,  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  tall  bush,  or  half-grown  tree,  iti  the  d;iwn 
of  dewy  morning,  whde  the  woods  ai  ! 

with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  :i 
rises  pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  'I  he  ear 
can  listen  to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the 
others  seems  a  mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is 
this  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own  native 
notes,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  such  as 
arc  well  acquainted  with  those  of  otir  varioiM 
song-birds,  are  bold  and  ftdl,  and  varied  seemingly 
beyond  all  limits.  His  exj^nded  wing'  '  '  !, 
glistetiing  with  white,  and  the  buoyant  c;:  < 

action,  arresting  the  eye  as  his  s.  . 

does  the  ear, be  sweep"  round  witli 
He  motints  or  d<  li!-    -    ■-;   >•>  -^ 

away.      While   tbi;  '    '    '•-    '       1  r, 

destitute   of   sight,  W'  '■ 

feathered  tribes,   had   .1  _  ^    .    .  .J 
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of  ■kill,  each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect ; 
•o  perfect  are  his  imitationsi.  lie  many  times 
deceive*  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  in  search  of 
birds  that  perhaps  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  but 
^riioae  notes  he  exactly  imitates  ;  even  birds  them- 
•elves  are  frequently  imposed  on  by  this  admirable 
mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calln  of  their 
mates,  or  dive  with  precipitation  into  tho  dci)ths  of 
tiiickets,  at  tl>e  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be 
the  sparrow-hawk. 


>    M'XftiNC  msD. 


"  The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesti- 
cated state,  when  he  commences  his  career  of  song, 
it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  uninterested.  He 
whistles  for  the  dog — Caesar  starts  up,  wagS  his  tail, 
and  runs  to  meet  his  master )  he  squeaks  out  like  a 
hurt  chicken — and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hang- 
ing wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect 
its  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the 
mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheel- 
barrow, follow,  with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He 
rejK'ats  the  tune  taught  him  l)y  his  master,  though  of 
c-onsiderable  length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs 
over  the  (juiverings  of  the  canary  and  the  clear 
whistlings  of  tlie  Virginia  nightingale,  or  the  red- 
bird,  with  such  su|>erinr  execution  and  effect,  that 
the  mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority  and 
become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph 
in  their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

"  Both  in  his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during 
the  solemn  stilness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon 
rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful  soIo; 
and  serenades  us  the  livelong  night,  with  a  full  dis- 
play of  his  vocal  powers,  making  the  whide  neigh- 
bourhood ring  with  his  inimitable  melody." 


A  LOTsa  of  natural  history  cannot  I  think  be  a  had  man, 
as  the  very  study  of  it  tends  to  proiuote  a  ralmncKS  and 
svrenity  of  mind,  favourable  to  the  reception  of  Krateful 
and  holy  thou|;hts  of  the  great  atid  ffcxxl  Parent  of  the 
univcritc.  He  canndt  be  a  cruel  man,  because  he  uill  l>e 
unwilling  wantonly  to  di-«troy  even  an  inftcct,  when  he  per- 
ceives lu>w  exc|iiisitively  each  of  them  is  roiitrivcd,  and 
liow  curiously  it  is  made  for  tho  station  it  is  destined  to  All 
in  the  animal  world. Jkssx. 


Maity  roclbodi  have  been  suggested  for  saving  life  in  cases 
uf  accidents  on  the  water :  the  followinf;  was  stated  to  me 
as  an  experiment  actually  made  by  the  rclater;  he  had  thus 
sui)p'"-'''l  l.iiii^.'lf  ill  ilio  sea,  at  Plymouth,  for  twenty 
mil.  'lunc  it  inurh  longer.     As  danKcr 

ofo-.  -.iji{  appears,  have  your  hat  in  readi 

ness,  and  plare   it  under  your  chin,  holding  it  with  your 
hands  in  the  samo   position  upon  the  water  as  on  the  head. 
TIm  air  in  the  crown  will  prevent  the  water  fn>m  rising, 
•ad  is  suflicisnt  to  keep  the  whole  head  above  water. 
HomertoH.  Jamks  Eumksto.n. 


AKKlVtnSAmtS  IN  JULY. 

MOND.W,  ISth. 
Kr.  Suitiiin'i  Day.— See  Halunlay  Magatint,  vol.  i.,  p.  14. 
I6KJ  lUerution  of  the    Ouke  of   Mi>nmtmtk,   after  his  deleat   at 

Sctlf;cnioor. 
IHIS  A'ap"V»ii  went  on  IkmiiI  the  Driliih  ship  nellerephoa,  Captain 

Mjiil.uiil.  after  hu  defeat  ul  \Valf  iloo. 
1817   P  I-,   the  Ha-  W,  llie  davu  !. 

I  author  of  ^'  '  .il  wurks,  \^  I 

11... .t;  popularity  » '  ■-  "f  llie  K, ; 

lution,  nilh  winch  the  Dami  .  i  r  is  so  intimately 

ronnected,  were  recent.     Her.  <. much  knowledge 

of  the  human  heart. 

TUESDAY,  16th. 

<m  O-    ■'  •    'ivthe  /fie'"   of  the  impostor,    Moha '    '-—n 

■   place,  and  from  it  hi-n  followers  d.i- 
..ty.      This  epoch  in  ralle<t,  from  t)u 
«  iucli  siijuihos  lo  Jiu,  or  to  tfiiit  >>»/$  fi'iinr  ku. 

1377  Hirharil    II.   only  diild   of  lUiward    the    I  ■.  was 

crowned  at   WistniinMor,     II..   cli.l    u..i    i   ,>arlike 

Ki'uius  or  the  talents  of  I  .  llathcr,  bul  yeenis 

til  li:ive  h«H'n  of  n  mild.  .  ...  and  may  truly  bo 

.ur,    Ul  nave  been  "  a  man 
'  It;." 

1546  J  i.ieat  merit  and   beauty,  tcon- 

nt't'ieil   Miilt   iiio:*!  ot  the   UdifS  uf  the  court,  and  with  tlid 
yueen,  Caiharnie  I'arr.)  was  burned  at  Smithlicld,  for  deny- 
i:ii;  the  docliiue  oi  the  real  ])resence. 
1800  Died,    at   his  seal    near   .'soulhamptnn,  Bryan   Eduardi,  the 
Author  of  the  Iluti'ry  of  the  HV>(  Intiiet. 
WKDNFiiUAY.  17Ui. 
1074  The  remains  of  the  two  I'rinres,  Edtrard  V,  and  hit  B'-olhfr, 
were  discovered  in  the  Tower,  and,  by  order  of  Charles  II., 
removed  lo  WestininMer  .'\bl>ey. 
1761  J'eif,    III..  I,u.l,;i:.,l  ..f  C.,!!,,  liiii-   II.,  was  murdered.    The 
'  .  .  !  with  a  towel,  and  the 

populace,  and  his  deatii 

.i ...;....  .1.  ...~.  ...-,..-^  ..^  ......  will  cholera. 

Till  KSDAY,  I8th. 
371  1).  C.  The  liallle  of   lx.'uclra,  io  which  the  Lacedemonians 

were  defeated,  and  their  general,  Cleombrotut,  slain. 
1100  Death  of   ('•••ilfrrt/  ile   lUtuillim.    ihe  most  celebrated  leader 
atnonf;  the  princes     -  1  -.   »  ".-     -'     .......  .i     .:_  .     -.      .    . 

when  .lerusalem  \\ 
1374    I'flrnrch.    our    r.f  •' 
«lno.,c  tl,.'    I'  . 
1..  r.il^^Ml   I 

wliu  arc  whu.. , ;  .  ,    .  — *.„;...  ^ .  -■. ..    ,.,i 

in  his  library  on  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
1796  Loiiii  XVI II.  compelled  lo  leave  the  army  of  ihe  emiiti  iTitM, 

and  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Atistriant. 
1812  A  Treaty  of  J'eace  between   I'.ngland  and  Swede  1 

ai  .i^irebo. 

FRIDAY,  19th. 

366  D.  ('.  Rome  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Gauls,  who  put  to 

the  swoid  the  senatois  ami  old  OMB,  who  alone  remained  in 

the  city. 

64  .NVt.'.  f;ir  his  amusement,  rauKcd  Rome  to  he  set  on  fire  in 

^  •  s.     This  conMai^ration  was  attributed  by  him  lo 

'■.  and  all  who  could  not  escape  or  conceal  them- 

^    put   to   death  with   the   most   cruel   torments, 

among  others.  St.  I'eter  and  St.  I'aul  suffered  martyrdom. 
1333  The  Haiile  of  Malidown   Hill,  in  which  the  Scou  were  de- 

I         :  111. 

1588   1  la  arrived  in  the   British  Channel.    This 

!■  mstcd  of  130  vessels,  carrjing  2KiO  pieces 

ul  bia.vs   caiinuu.     It  was  fitted  out  by  Philip  11.  of  .Spain, 
and  blessed  by  a  special  nuncio  from  the  I'ope.    Its  approach 

•: '  •• '    '       Tiy;  but   Kliiabcth  took  .t  '       ■  f 

'.ibjects  to  defend  their  t' 
iuer,  and  while  nn(,lr'; 
ii'ifji!  luit  Mil})-  .it  il.t.K  own  charge,  the  I'-  1 

to  man  tin-  ves.s('ls  and  di-fend  the  coasts.      ! 

ever  was  dispersed  by  a  teinp4!ftt,  and,  whil. i, 

attackeil  by  Ihe   Knf;lish  under   lx>rd  Krfingham,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  fiight. 

SATURDAY.  20th. 
1620  A  massacre  of  the  i'roteslants  in  the  N'alteline,  a  fertile  valley 

ofSwi--'-' 
1819  Diwl.  .V  h,  John  Playfair,  •  celebrated  mathema- 

tician <i  ;  liter. 

SUNDAY,  21st. 
Stvmm  Si'NDAV  snin  Tiumty. 
1403  Rattle    of  Shiewsburv.      In  til  -  f 

Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.. 

The  death  of  Henry  I'ercy.  In  .  ,j 

this  battle  still  more  mettionihlc. 
1683  The  execution  of  Lord    Russell,  for  high  treason,  took  place 

in  Lincoln's  Inn  Kield<. 
1704  Takiug  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Knglish. 
I7y<>  Die<l,  at  Dumfries,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  Kobtrt  niimi, 

the  poet. 

LONDON : 

JOHN     WILLIAM     I'ARKKK.     WEST    STRAND. 

rvsLisaia  iir  Wksklv  Nl'mbis*.  rsicr  Ovx  Ptwur.  and  in  Mom-HLr  PaSffib 

PaiOK  RlXrRlfCK.  AMD 

SoU  by  all  BooksvtWn  aud  Newsveoden  ta  the  Ktogdoni. 
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THE  CASTLE  AND  BRIDGE  OF  CONWAY,  NORTH  WALES. 


'liii:  \ cinTablc  fortress  of  Conwny  Castio  Btands  m 
a  picturcsqiu'  situutiou  a  short  distance  from  the 
inontli  of  the  river  Conway,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  county  of  (^iiernurvou.  It  was  erected  in 
1 128-1,  hy  eomnianil  of  Kdward  the  First,  as  a  security 
ragainst  the  insurrections  of  the  Welch.  Soon  after 
its  erection,  the  royal  founder  was  besieged  in  it,  and 
the  garrison  almost  reduced  by  famine  to  a  surrender, 
when  they  were  extricated  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet 
with  provisions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  it  was  garrisoned  in  behalf  of  King  Charles, 
by  Dr.  Jolin  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  in 
16-15,  gave  the  government  of  it  to  his  nephew, 
William  Ilookes.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  arch- 
bishop was  superseded  in  the  command  of  North 
Walcs'  by  Prince  Rupert,  at  which  he  was  greatly 
offended.  He  endeavoured  to  gain  some  redress 
from  the  King,  but  without  success,  and  enraged  at 
the  injury,  he  joined  Mytton,  the  Parliamentary 
general,  and  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Conway. 
The  town  was  taken  by  storm,  August  l.'Jth,  IC-lii, 
but  the  Castle  held  out  till  the  6th  of  November. 
t  Tiic  stii)eriority  of  the  fortress  seemed  to  inspire 
respect,  for  while  the  Parliament  forces  dismantled 
other  castles,  they  did  not  destroy  Uiis.  It  was 
afterwards  granted  by  King  Charles  to  the  Earl  of 
Conway  and  Kilulta,  vrho  had  scarcely  obtained 
possession,  ere  he  ordered  an  agent  to  remove  all  the 
Vol.  III. 


tiiutui-,  Um\,  iiDu  ami  other  materials.  He  did  not, 
however,  rea[)  the  fruits  of  tiiis  Vandal  order,  for  the 
vessel  in  which  the  materials  were  being  conveyed  to 
Ireland,  was  wrecked,  and  all  the  pro|)erty  lost. 

Thus  unroofed  and  unprotected,  the  Castle  has 
suffered  much  from  wind  and  weather,  but  it  still 
presents  a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  fortress.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  and  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  rock,  washed  on  two  sides  by  an  arm 
of  the  river.  The  walls  arc  all  embattled,  and  arc 
ten  or  twelve  feet  thick.  They  are  flanked  by  eight 
vast  circular  embattled  towers,  each  of  which  for- 
merly had  a  slender  machicolated  tower  rising  from 
the  top.  On  the  side  towards  the  river,  one  of  the 
towers  has  been  rent  asimder  by  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  quarrj'ing  the  foundation  for  slates: 
part  of  it  .stands  erect,  and  part  hangs  iu  a  slanting 
direction,  forming  altogether  a  singular  ruin.  Tl>c 
interior  consists  of  two  courts,  bounded  hy  the 
various  apartments,  all  of  which  arc  in  a  lament- 
able state  of  decay,  though  still  bei>'-^'"  •♦•-"ng 
marks  of   former  magnificence.     Few   1  In 

the  kingdom  have  more  frequently  caller  i..n.i  the 
talent  of  the  artist ;  it  has  been  made  the  scene 
of  dramatic  representation,  and  has  often  been  the 
theme  of  the  poet. 

The  Inm  Sus|>cnsion  Bridge,  which  crosses  the 
river  exactly  opposite  to  the  Castle,  is  a  structure  of 
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peculinr  «'1<«enncr,  mxl  nf  pnwit  natianrf  importMcc, 
as  ir  r- 

^A  '■■  » 

Vic  'y 

cxr'  ''• 

and  it  vraa  opom-il  t<i  tlic  public  on  the 
Xh<-  '.«■•'-•   on  whiih  the  chains?  rest.    _ 
8aii  '  architecture  as  the  castle,  so  as  to  har- 

inoii.-.  "i.u  if;  a:'  "  -1  -ht  effort  of  •'■••  "'.acjinatiou 
would  lead  ns  to  iiat  the  |  nicturc 

vna  the  original  i:  ■  of  the  um mii  lurtrcss. 

The  chaini  of  th<  fastened  at  the  west  ex- 

tremity into  the  rocJi   Ixiu-uth  the  castle,  and  at  the 
rs«f«Tn  end  into  an  \!>\nn(\  rork,  which  is  connected 
,.  hy  an  -  f  2000 

T\\r  1  -on  the 

of  the 

M>ut  15 

feet.     An  ai!  ■  of  one  penny  is  charged 

for  every  '  )vcr  Conway  Bridge,  and 

this   nil'  ■•  repayment  of  the  sums 

ndvanceii   !■  •'■•'■a-     From  the   time  of  the 

erection  of  i!  .to   October   1831,  the  snm 

thii-  '    ;!m  jKoii  into  the   Exchequer,  amoimtcd 

to  o   that  in  little  more   than   five  years, 

■■■ons  of  letters  must  have  been 

■id. 

;  celebrated  from  the 

earl  hcry.     Pliny  asserts, 

that  JuJius  Csc^ardciiiratcd  to  Venus  Genitrix,  in  her 

temple    at   Rome.    ;i    lir<  jst-p!atc,    set  with    British 

pearls  ;    and  Sue:  ■»,  that  the   chief  motive 

a-wgned  by  the   U i.^r  the  inra,<-ion  of  Britain, 

was  to  obtain  posse<'sion  of  the  penrl-fishery.  This 
Lranch  of  commerce  is  not,  ho\^  ■-  ''■' '  '"'  '•■'"h 
estimation  at  the   present  day,  • 


T  :i:/ri-(i, 

•  river. 
A  J  ii.  by  Sir 

n.  "■ 

hie' 

rence,   s 

cular  an'^  _  ^  . 

with  the  four  principal  gateways,  yet  remain  in  a 

tolerable  ttate  of  preservation.     A  Cistercian  Abbey 

was  founded  at  this  place  by  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth 

in  1 185,  but  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  exist. 


SUMMSR. 

On  I  wiicrc  ij  •^-'  ■-■        "■  •' "  summer  heard  ? 

In  the  flow  of  ;  ic  gong  of  the  bird  ; 

In  tho  hiiTT-  ■ '  *""■  ■ 

In  th«  SO' 

In  the  iW'-..  ._    .        -  :_       ^     n  song 

Such  mufic  doth  only  to  summer  belong. 

Oh!     '  •"  '      '-'^    --"cn? 

In  t;  -•■(■11 ; 

1-  ■  I:,.-  bi,^,..  ^.....  oky 

,,y! 

i,„,  .■.«.,.,..  .  ...  ..:  .-.mile  bestows, 

On  tho  crimson  leaves  of  the  blushing  rose ! 


i  its  mirth, 

clow, 


To  wing  our  llighl  to  a  brijjlitor  «ky. C.  L.  B. 


Thi  body  is  the  »hcll  of  the  soul,  and  drcts  tho  hu»V  of 
that  shell ;  but  the  busk  often  tells  what  tho  kernel  is. 


Gato  Majob  would  say,  that  wins  men  learned  more  by 
Ibols,  thaa  fcoU  by  wise  men. Bacon. 


THE  MIGRATORY  LOCUST. 

fVriflhs  migratmrHs.) 

Tnr  following  intelligence  has  lately  been  published  . 

"  Locnsts  have  api>ciireJ  in  such  swarms  in  some  depart- 

if  Franco,   and  have  bcconio  so  de- 

n,  that  tho  Council   (ionernl  of  tho 

.-iiiruif  ii.iM-  a>Mj;u.  J  i  sum  of  6000  fnincs  for  their  do 

struction,  at  tho  rate  of  ten  sous  a  bushel." 

If  V     ■  "  '  '  '    its  a])pearance, 

the  ki  1   tlu'.-^c  insects 

bring  ui>iiu  ihc  louiiliics  tlicy  iiitnt,  will  make  us, 
it  is  hoix^l,  thankful  to  fbnt  kind  Providence,  which, 
among    the    other   :  s    bestowed    upon   this 

favoured  country,  hi  .  us  in  a  region  free  from 

their  inroads  *. 

In  respect  to  Etirope,  Tlievenot  tells  us  that  the  re- 
gion upon  the  Dnieper,  and  particularly  that  inhabited 
by  the  Cossacks,  is  greatly  infe!»tod  with  Locusts, 
especially  in  a  dry  season.  They  come  in  vast  clouds, 
which  extend  fifteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen  miles, 
and  arc  nine  to  twelve  in  breadth.  The  air  is  ren- 
dered quite  ob.-icure  ;  in  two  hours  they  devour  all  the 
corn  wherever  they  settle,  and  oftentimes  a  famini' 
ensues  ;  at  night,  the  ground  is  covered  witli  them 
fotir  inches  deep  and  more. 

The  Sieur  Beauplan,   in  speaking  of 
gives  the  following  account  of  them,   i  ^ 

Collection  of  I'oyages,  vol.  i.) 

"  Next  to  the  flies,  let  ns  talk  of  the  gras.shop- 
pers  (or  locusts).  I  have  seen  this  plague  sevcnd 
years,  one  after  another,  particularly  in  1(515  and  IGKi. 
These  creatures  do  not  only  come  in  legions,  btit  in 
whole  clouds,  five  or  six  leagues  in  length,  and  two  or 
three  in  breadth.     It  is  not  easy  to  cxpres.'?  their  num- 

foralltho; '    nod;  and  \'         '     . 

t  to  feed,  t  vered.     'I 

u  murmuring   noise  as  they  eat,  ui  tiui;:  two 

hours  they   rf'-vorr   nil    rln«e  to  .d  ;    then, 

risinc,  tli  Tied  away  by 

the  wind.  _       .  1,  I  was  asto- 

nished to  see   the   air  so  ful  .  that  I  could 

>,,.»  ■■•»    "1   mv  chamber  with  :uidle  ;   all  the 

led,  even  the  stables,  bams,  chambers, 
g.irreis,  ee.ui.-i,  &c.  After  they  had  con.«umcd  all 
that  grew  in  the  country,  and  having  gained  strength 
to  fly,  the  wind  took  them  up  and  carried  them  away, 
to  do  as  much  mischief  in  another  place.  I  have  seen 
them  at  night,  when  they  sit  to  rest  themselves,  that 
the  roads  have  been  four  inches  thick  of  them,  one 
upon  another.  By  the  wheels  of  our  carts  and  the 
feet  of  our  horsies  bruising  these  creatures,  there  came 
from  them  a  stink,  which  not  only  offended  the  nose 
but  the  brain.  I  was  not  able  to  endure  the  stench, 
but  was  forced  to  wash  my  nose  with  vinegar,  and 
to  hold  an  handkerchief  dipped  in  it  to  my  nostrils 
perpetually.  About  (Jctoljcr,  they  make  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  their  tails,  and,  having  laid  their  eggs, 
and  covered  them  with  their  feet,  they  die,  for  they 
never  live  above  six  months  and  a  half;  and,  though 
the  rains  should  come  they  would  not  destroy  the  eggs, 
nor  docs  the  frost,  though  never  so  sharj),  hurt 
them  ;  but  they  C(Hitinue  to  the  spring,  which  U 
about  mid  April,  when,  the  sun  wanning  ' 
they  arc  hat<hed  aiul  leap  about,  being  six  1 

before  they  can  fly. 

The  most  fearful  accounts  arc  from  Africa,  where 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  hi 


in  \V.r 


j/et,  t4i». 


tuiUiiiivralfie  acprcuaiiuai  ;iniuii|;  me 
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many  places,  contribute  to  the  production  nf  fhr-ir  I 

iuKccts  in  n>■tolli^')llng  numbrrs.     'flic*  con 

nrc  «o  terriljjc  tliat  they  woulil  not  pain  •)• ; 

it  not  that  authors    uf  difTon'nt   countries,    anil  of 

diffiTcnt  n^cs,  afford  no  particular  and  uniform  rvi- 

dcncc,  that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

I'Vaiicis    Alvarez,   ambassador   from    Portugal    to 
Aliys>iiiia,  in  the  bcninning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
llius  speaks  of  thcHc   calamities  : — "  In  tlii 
tlnTi-  is  a  very  fjrcut  and  h()rnl)le  ploj^ic     i 
from  an  inntiirx-rnble  comjiany  of  locusts,  wliu  h   cat 
and  consume  ail  the  com  and  trees.     And  the  uum- 
bcr  of  these  creatures  is  so  preat,  as  to  be  i' 
they  cover  the  earth  and  fill  the  air  in  siicli 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  sec  the  sun  ;  aii'' 
which  they  do  were  j;cncral  through  uli  : 
tiie  people  would  jK-rish  with  famine.     But  one  year, 
they  destroy  one  province,  sometimes  two  or   three  ; 
and  wherever  they  go,  the   country  rcmaiuetb   more 
ruined  and  destroyed,  than  if  it  had  been  set  ou  fire. 
While  I  was  in  a  certain  district,  there  arose  a  great 
sturm   and   thunder  towards  the   sea,    which    came 
ric;ht  a^.unst  them.     It  lasted   three  hours,  with  an 
r\cr,  lint;  great   !^howcr   and  tempest,  and  filled   all 
t'  .    li     i^*.     And  when  the  water  cea.wd,  it  was  a 
(liiaill'ul   thing  to  see  the  dead  locusts,    which    we 
luasurcd  to  he   above  two  fathom  high,  upon  the 
anks  of  the  rivers. 

At  another  time,  I  went  with  the  ambassador  Zaga 
Zabo,  to  a  town  and  mountain  called  Agoan  ;  and  we 
travelled  five  days'  journey,  through  places  wholly 
waste  and  destroyed.  The  trees  were  without  leaves, 
and  the  harks  of  them  were  all  devoured ;  and  no 
gra.ss  was  to  he  8«'en.  And  if  wc  bad  not  been  warned 
to  carry  victuals  with  us,  we  and  our  cattle  had 
perished.  The  country  was  all  covered  with  locuits. 
without  wings  ;  and  they  told  us,  that  they  were  the 
seed  of  those  which  had  eaten  up  all ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  their  wings  were  grown,  they  would  seek 
after  the  old  ones.  Tlic  number  of  them  was  so 
great  that  I  will  not  speak  of  it,  bccaosc  I  shall  not 
be  believed. 

"  While  wc  abode  in  the  same  signorie  of  Albn- 
gtiun,  in  a  place  called  Aquate,  there  came  at  another 
time  such  an  infinite  swarm  of  locusts,  as  it  is  in- 
credible to  declare.  They  began  to  come  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ceased  not  till  mid- 
night. Tlic  next  day,  in  the  morning,  they  began 
to  depart,  so  that  by  nine  there  was  not  one  of  them 
left ;  and  the  trees  remained  without  their  leaves. 
The  same  day  came  another  squadron  ;  and  these 
left  neither  tree  nor  bough  unpillcd  :  they  con- 
tiniied  the  space  of  five  days.  The  compass  that 
these  locu.sts  took  was  nine  miles.  The  country  did 
not  seem  to  be  burnt  up,  but  rather  to  be  covered 
with  snow,  by  reason  of  the  whiteness  of  the  trees, 
which  were   all  pilled." 

But  the  most  grievous  calamity  of  this  kind  hnp- 
peued  to  the  regions  of  Africa,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  particularly  affected  those  parts  which 
were  suhject  to  their  empire.  About  the  year  of  R(mie 
628,  and  123  years  before  the  Christian  a>ra,  when 
Africa  bad  scarcely  recovered  itself  from  the  miseries 
of  the  last  Punic  war,  it  uuderwcut  another  desolation, 
terrible  in  its  effects,  and  contrary  to  all  experience. 
For  after  that  immense  numbers  of  locusts  bad 
formed  themselves  in  a  huge  body  all  over  the  region, 
and  had  ruined  all  hopes  of  any  fruits  of  the  earth  : 
after  they  had  consumed  all  the  herbage  of  the  field, 
without  s|)aring  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
with  the  tendrils  \ipon  which  they  grew,  and  had 
gone  so  far  a^  to  penetrate  with  their  teeth  through 
the  bark,  however  bitter,  and  into  tlic  dry  and  solid 


timber,  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  thry  vrrrf  wafted 
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late  vtldmifii. 

tion  of  them  in  t!. 

above  accounts  to  be 

But  so  much  of  goi.'i 

interpose  among  the  evUs  of  life, 

arc  looked  for.  in  some  parts  of  Art 

a  blessing,  and  a  deliverance  from  famine  ;   tor  they 

eat   them,  either  boiled,   or  ('riid    In    flw   «'iii   nnd 

jiounded.     Many  ancient  auth  ey 

were  used  for  food,  and  so  Dii  ..> .,  are 

at  present,  in  some  parts  of  S  ;  on  the 

desert;  and  it  is  an  agreed   puim  wi'n  nun,  as  well 

as  others,  that  they  were  the  food  of  St.  John  the 

Baptist,  in  the  wilderness. — Bryant,  on  the  Plagvet 

of  Egypt.  

Th«  T«jmiKCT  or  Plants  to  fottow  Light.— In  the 

spring,  a  potato  was  left  behind  in  a  rellix,  where  »m  7 
roots  h«<l  been  kept  durini;  the  winter,  and  which  ha'l  <v.!y 
a  small  aperture  of  lij;ht  at  the  upp<'r  '  t'  ■  '  ■  ■  '  \ls 
sides.      The  potato,  whirh  lay  in  tin-  ol 

thi-*    nnp'-tiiriv    '-^'.nt    nst    :i    nifirvr.    w^  uty 
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ON  HATS.     No.  I. 

The  word  Hat  sorins  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon 
biec,  German,  Halt,  i.  e.  a  cover  for  the  head.  Tlie 
modem  term  is  ust-d  in  dintinctiun  from  a  bonnet  or 
rap ;  but,  anciently,  even  a  hehnct  was  gn  deuumi- 
uated,  as  in  the  romance  of  Kfitg  AtrsauHdrr, 

'  '  '!ic  brnyn  outspat 

on  hat. 

Til  10  most  ancient  of  which 

W(  made),  were  ijujiposed  to 

have  Ihi-ii  liy  no  mcanii  univcri^'ully  worn  ;  felt  or 
wiMilIcn  liat<,  however,  they  are  known  to  have 
possessed.  In  the  Canterbury  Tiilrs  of  Chaucer,  the 
uiervhaMt  wears  "  on  his  head  a  Kiaundrish  beaver 
hat  i"  and,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart,  we  hear 
frrquently  of  the  hats  of  the  time  of  Edward  HI. 
and  Richard  H.,  some  of  which  were  in  this  shape; 


White  Hats  were,  even  in  those  days,  worn  at  Ghent, 
in    !  and    seem   to   have   Ijeen   tistnl  as   the 

\K>\.'  ^.-  of  a  party,  though  this   is  not  quite 

certain.  "  Hats  of  biever  and  eustryde's  (ostrich) 
fethers,"  arc  also  mentioned.  In  the  Journal  of 
Beckiugfon,  secretary  to  Henry  VI.,  1442,  is  men- 
tioned a  "  scarlet  hat  given  as  a  new  year's  gift."' 
Among  the  inventory  of  effects  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe, 
1459,  '■  j  hatte  of  Ijevcr,  lynyd  withe  damaske  gilt, 
and  also  ij  strawcn  haftcs. "  la  the  S/iiji  of  Fools, 
printed  in  l."»17,  is  an  account  of  "  the  grciit  hats 
that  is  set  all  upon  one  side."  We  have  thus  shown 
the  antiijuity  of  white  hats,  beaver  hats,  and  hats 
woni  on  one  side. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I.  wc  find  hats  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  in  the  privy-purse  expenses 
of  that  monarch  is  this  entry  : — "  Item,  paid  for  a 
hatte  and  plume  for  the  King  in  Boleyn,  (Boulogne,) 
XV*-"  As  the  value  of  money  was  much  greater  then 
than  it  is  at  present,  we  may  conclude  that  hats  were 
Btjll  articles  of  luxury,  and  only  worn  by  the  rich. 
The  following  arc  taken  from  a  painting  at  Cowdray 
House,  done  in  1544  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular 
to  observe,  how  closely  one  shape  resembles  that  so 
familiar  to  us  in  prints  and  pictures  about  fifty 
year*  old. 


In  the  expenses  of  a  nobleman  at  college,  1577, 
we  find  "  a  bmad  riding-hat ;"  "  a  hat  lined  with 
velvet."  Aljout  this  time  high-cro\\  '  "  •  canie 
into  fashion  ;   one  of  these  is  here  n  j  .  .   -if  is 

that  of  I)  I'.:u-1  of  Morton  ;  t)ic  ).i(oiid  is  that 

of  Sir  I';.  ,  y,  th<'  nio-t   acconipIiKhed  gentle- 

man of  hii>  day.      In   )  -pf  Queen  Elizabeth, 

h«t«  appiar  to   have   1  .innioa,  and  bca\er 

hat«  seem  to  have  l)een  first  mtroducod  into  common 
wear.  Th''  fullMAing  curious  po-sisage  is  from  a  rare 
book  i.nit  I5H5,  called  Stubb's  Anatomie 

of  A  iictimes   they   use  thcin  i>har]>c  on 

the  crowDC,  pcarking  up  like  the  gpirc  or  shaft  of  a 


.-^ 


MoirruH.  fiPMv, 

steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  the 
crowne  of  their  heads  ;  some  more,  some  lessc,  aa 
please  the  fantasies  of  their  inconstant  niindcs.  Other- 
some  be  flat,  and  broade  on  the  crowne,  like  the  battle- 
ments of  a  house.  Another  sort  have  rounile  crownes, 
sometimes  with  one  kind  of  band,  sometimes  with 
another, — now  black,  now  white,  now  russcd,  now 
rcdde,  now  grcnc,  now  yellow  ;  now  this,  now  that ; 
never  content  with  one  colour  or  fashion  two  daies  to 
an  end.  And  as  the  fashions  be  rare  and  strange,  so 
is  the  stulTc  whereof  their  hattes  be  made  divers  also; 
for  some  are  of  silk,  .some  o^  velvet,  some  of  taflutie, 
some  of  sarcenet,  some  of  wool,  and,  which  is  more 
curious,  some  of  a  cortuinc  kinde  of  fine  haire  ; 
these  they  call  bever  hattes  of  x.\.,  xxx.,  or  xl.  shil- 
lings price,  fetched  from  beyonde  the  seas,  from  whence 
a  greate  sorte  of  other  vanities  doc  come  besides; 
and  so  common  a  thing  it  is,  that  every  servyng 
man,  countrciman,  and  other,  even  all  indilfereutly 
doe  wearc  of  these  hattes  ;  for  he  is  of  no  account 
or  estimation  amongst  men,  if  he  have  not  a  velvet 
or  talTatie  hat,  and  that  must  be  pinched  and  cun- 
ningly carved  of  tlie  best  fashion."  Shortly  after- 
wards the  rim  became  remarkably  broad,  and  when 
much  worn  was  liable  to  hang  down,  from  thence  the 
name  of  slouched  hata.  In  l(j07,  a  horseman's  hat 
is  recommended  to  be  "  a  hat  which  will  sit  close 
and  finne  upon  your  head,  with  an  indifferent  nar- 
row verge  or  brim,  so  that  in  the  saults  or  bounds  ol 
your  horse  it  may  neither  through  widenesse  or  un- 
wieldiuesse  fall  from  your  head,  nor  with  the  breadth 
of  the  brim  fall  into  your  cics,  and  impeach  your 
sight,  both  which  are  verie  grossc  errors."  In  a 
jjlay,  called  A  Challenge  for  Beauty,  written  by 
llcywood  in  1G3(),  there  is  a  song  describing  the 
fasliions  of  different  nations,  in  words  which  will 
equally  apply  to  the  present  j)criod  : — 

The  Turk  in  linen  wrnr*^  hi«  Jiead, 


Tlr 

Til. 


.         .    .:     ;j  10  J 

lit  lo  Inn  block, 
I  lani  ever; 

Hut  Ol  .111  It  ii.s  iii.ii  niny  be  felt, 
Gi\c  mc  your  Kngli^h  beaver. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  CuiiiinimxM-alth, 
and  (he  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  Wil- 
liam HI.,  very  brond  brims  were  in  fashion,  as  niay 
be  seen  from  these  shapes. 


laio. 
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The  iutoiivcnifiuc  of  these  very  bruad  briinii  being 
ut  length  perceived,  first  one,  and  then  two  flaps 
were  made  to  turn  up,  aa  follows,  until  about  the 


time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  third  tinp  was  turned   up, 
and  the  regular  c(»  K,-.l  ), ..  formed.    Coeked  hats,  of 


various  sorts,  were  for  the  ensuing  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  much  in  vogue.  In  the  Talln-  nnd  Spectator 
they  arc  frequently  alluded  to,  and  the  "  Monmouth 
Cock,"  the  ••  Ramillies  Coek,"  the  "  Hunting  Cock," 
and  the  "  Military  Cock,"  are  alluded  to.  In 
No.  532  is  a  letter  from  John  Sly,  Iluberda-sher  of 
Huts,  in  whiih  he  says,  "  his  hats  for  men  of  law 
nnd  physic  do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to 
tiieir  sagacity;  his  military  hats  glare  full  in  the  face; 
nnd  he  has  prepared  a  fannliar  ea.>iy  cock  for  all  good 
companions,  between  the  above  extremes."  About 
1750,  round  hats  became  very  prevalent  among  the 
lower  orders,  and  cocked  hats  were  considered  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  from  them.  In  the  Rambler, 
dated  17.">1,  a  young  gentleman  .says,  that  his  mother 
exclaimed,  "  she  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave 
than  sec  me  tear  my  clothes  and  haivg  down  my 
head,  sneak  about  with  dirty  shoes,  blotted  fingers, 
hair  unpowdered,  and  hat  uncocked."  .\b()ut  1780 
round  hats  first  became  fn.shionablc,  and  about  1790 
cocked  hats  disappeared  from  connnon  wear. 

[Abridged  and  axruiged  from  a  paper  in  lli«  Archtolegia.] 

Ajioyo  the  ancients,  especially  in  the  East,  otery  one 
that  rnnie  to  a  marringe-feast  was  expected  to  appear  in  a 
handsome  and  elc(;ant  dress,  whicli  was  called  the  weddins- 
gnrmont.  This  was  frequently  a  white  robe  ;  and  wlien  the 
ffuest  was  a  stranjfer,  or  was  not  able  to  provide  such  a 
robe,  it  was  usual  for  the  master  of  the  feast  to  furnish 
hiiu  with  one  :  and  if  he  who  gave  the  entertainment  was 
of  \\\^\\  rank  nnd  great  opulence,  he  sometimes  provided 
murnade-robes  for  llio  whole  assembly.  To  this  custon\ 
we  have  allusions  in  Homer,  and  other  classic  writers  ;  and 
diero  are  some  traces  of  it  in  the  entertainments  of  the 
Turliisb  court  at  this  very  day*.  It  must  be  remarked,  also, 
that  It  was  m  a  very  lii^h  doRree  indecorous  and  olTensivo 
to  Rood  manners,  to  intrude  into  the  fesUvitv  without  this 
garment. Uishop  Portkus. 

•  At  the  enlcrtajnment,  given  by  the  Grand  Vijier  to  Lord  Elgin 
In  the'  '"cLu  '"  "'  "■*  *"*slio,  pelisses  were  given  to 


FAMILIAR  ILLrSTRATIONS  <u    >AIU1UL 
rilK.NO.MKNA. 
No.  I.     Tile  Tiur*. 
KvKRY  iMxly  knuwx  1  ■  ^^^ ....  i.d  the  Tide«  trc.      I  |,.,ii 
the  Bca-coa*t  we  t..:  e  a  nundirr  of  (hi|M, 

all  waiting  nt  ancboi  >...  -..,,„•  houm,  while  the  crrw* 
are  able  to  take  their  rest.  We  keep  looking  at 
them,  and,  at  a  certain  time,  with.  Iiiuigr  of 

wind  hnvini;  taken  place,  we  sec   •  '.u«y  ix-t- 

ting   their         '  "  few 

honni  inoi.  ju 

'■'■  ««■ 

11,  .  jf, 

us  li'lig  i|.i  tlie    thte    V 

the  tide  in  their  fav"  - 

even  against  an  unfavourable  wind. 

In  rivers,  the  tise  of  the  tides  is  »tcn  still  more 
plainly.  The  tide  brings  not  only  a  nirrntl,  but  a  w  hole 
supply  of  water  every  twelve  hours ;  and  the  continual 
chang)',  which  can  be  quite  calculated  upon,  is  just 
as  useful  as  having  a  wind  constantly  fair  up  and 
down  a  river,  alternately,  for  a  certain  number  of 
hotirs  every  day. 

Ucsides  the  immense  importance  of  the  tides  to 
navigation,  no  one  <^i:i  "  itc  how  c  'n'y 

are  to  health   and   <  1  Such   a  the 

Thames  is  '  ';.  waaUcd  .y,  by  a 

current,  cu:  .:h   it,   tov.  .  all  the 

drainage  of  a  pv>pulation  of  a  uulliun  and  a  half  of 
people,  and  as  often  bringing  up  clear  water  and 
fresh  air.  It  is  a  system  of  lungs,  breathing  rrgo- 
larly  twice  in  about  twenty-four  hoiir>. 

llundred.s  of  jx-opie  arc  deriving  iom  this 

beautiful  arrangement  of  I'rovi.I.  ..  '  'b;,i|t. 

ing  at  all  about  it ;  and  many  .  I  to 

see  such  changes  hap[)en,  will...,,,  ,,,.,  re- 

bend  how  they  are  brought  ab<iut.    Nov,  lin, 

thut  the  more  we  study  the  works  of  .Siitm.-,  the 
clearer  proof  we  find  of  the  wisdom  of  (tod  wfco  con- 
trived them  all ;  and  the  tides  are  :i  '  .Me 
in.itance  of  a  va.st  variety  of  benefi  .ng 
from  one  simple  cause. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  .show  how  the  tide*  nre  pro- 
duced ;  and  we  hope  none  of  our  re.i  'i  • 
prevented  from  trying  to  understand  thi-  .ii, 
under  the  notion  that  it  is  too  diflicult  to  Ik?  compre- 
hended without  |)revious  study  :  we  promise  them 
that  the  subject  requires  only  <irdinary  attention,  and 
plain  common  sense,  and  that  it  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  attending  to  it. 

It  is  soon  seen  that  the  tides  are  in  some  way 
occasioned  by  the  moon  ;  for  the  time  of  high  and 
low  water  comes  back  to  the  same  hour  whenever 
the  moon  is  at  the  same  age. 

The  height  of  the  tide  on  different  day-  '  '  de- 
pends also  upon  the  aye  of  the  moon.  Thr  ;■•« 
are  always  found  about  the  time  of  new  and  lull  nui.ui, 
and  the  lowest  when  the. moon  is  in  her  (piartcis. 

What  is  to  be  explained  then  is,  why  the  waters 
should  rise  and  fall  turire  in  rather  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  how  this  fluctuation  is  connccli'd 
with  the  position  of  the  moon.  For  this  pnqK»i-.  we 
will  first  see  what  the  effect  of  the  moon  would  l>e,  if 
the  whole  earth  were  covered  with  water,  and  we 
shall  afferwartls  easily  discover  what  changes  wdl  be 
made,  when  we  consider  the  actual  i-.Midiil..ii  nf  ib.. 
globe  made  up  of  land  and  water. 

Tides  or  an  open  Ocba.n. 
It  is  well  known   that  the  moon  is  a  solid  body, 
which  goes  round  the  earth  every  month,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  West  to  East,  and,  from  the  real  motion 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  appeori  to  move  rtmnd  from 
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East  to  West  every  dajr.  Su|)|x>sing,  then,  m  to  be 
the  moon,  and  r  thi-  *  I"  the  earth,  there  is 
some  point,  a,  u|K)n  t'  nf  the  earth,  which 

!!•   II  11,  ex- 

act]'.  !.  Now 


o  'Q- 


•"       moon,  is   found   to 
by  a  (<'Toc  \\l!i'h  i" 
iitllctl  y  iiuU  lb  really  thi 

wfiii-h  a  -  to  the   cr'niiii)  ;    :.• 

■A    I    .    /    t!;r  body  is  to  that 

,  Tliij>  A  wiiiii  L'ted  by  m  more 

than  c  is,  oiul  c  would  be  more  attracted  by  m  than  n 
u.  If  these  three  particles,  a,  c,  and  d,  were  quite 
at  liberty  to  move  towards  m  at  the  end  of  any  time, 
as  a  uiiaate,  a  would  bare  moved  towards  m  through 
•  greater  space  than  c  had,  and  c  through  a  p'catcr 
Mface  than  n  had  ;  hence  a  would  be  furtlier  from  r. 
and  c  furtlier  from  a,  than  each  was  at  first.  And 
if  the  motion  of  u  be  repirded  only  with  i 
the  point  r,  co/isidrrrd  at  at  rrst,  the  cSd 
the  '.'  it  were  really  draw^^  away  t'lutn  c,  by 

the  ,  1  of  some  other  body  (m)  exactly  oppo- 

site to  M  '. 

If,  then,  A  c  B  were  a  sphere  of  tratcr,  a  particle  at 
A  or  at  B  would  be  lifted  a  little  above  its  ordinary 
level,  reckoned  from  c,  and  oil  the  water  near  a  and 
B  would  also  be  lifted,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  hence 
the  ff)nn  of  the  jxlobe  would  be  altered  ;  it  would  no 
Innger  be  a  perfect  sphere,  but  would  take  an  egg- 
like  shape,  the  two  little  ends  pointing  towards  m, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  that  is,  there  would 
be  n  '     '  r  at  A  and  b  ;   but  at  such  a  ]>oiut  as  k, 

in  ti.  .iLTcucc  A  K  B,  halJ"  way  between  a  and  b. 


M 


o 


the  height  of  the  water  would  certainly  not  be  raised 
by  flic  attraction  of  m,  and  it  can  be  readily  shown, 
tl:;.f  it  \v.uil<l  he  rather  lowered,  and  there  would  be 
ti.ire  (I  low  rater. 

Now  suppose   tLi«  watery  ^lobc    to    turn   round 

KA,  it 

III:  A, 

<>  liiijU  WiiUit  iu  tiM-ii  rcixlulion  : 

.  '  .s  to  A,  the  other  at  b  ;  and  two 

s  one  ut   r.,  the  other  at  a  poiiit  exactly 

*"  ^'■ 

i  as  n  on  the  glol)e,  between  a  and 

»",  ti  ■)  be  a  high  and  low  water  twice  in 

every  revolution,  but  not  lo  high  nor  so  low,  as  for 


a 


■e- 


H^^ 


■o 


Iw  tbM 
ii  now  t 
onr  inek, 
boo  of  M 

t  uti  c. 


V  at  ark,  ; 
two  iorhea,  : 

of  on*  foot 

b««a  to  tcfwrata  Uw  two 


a  point  in  the  circumference  a  f.  d,  in  the  plane  of 
which  M  lies. 

If  the  earth,  then,  were  n  clobc  of  water,  there 
would  be  "  :     u-   (if  tlie 

niiHui's  Fi'i  11  of  niiy 

place,  mid  a  luw  water  at   ui  uis  after  tliat 

tiiiif.      Siiff  tlic  jiionn,  in   t  ■  .■  c  of  its  own 

II  conies  t«i  the  iiuridian  of  a 

|i  .  s  later  every  day,  the  lima 

of  high  water  would  also  be  so  much  later. 

.'^uch  is  the  sort  of  tides  which  would  take  place 

upon  a  globe  totally  covered  with  water.     We  shall 

■"■-    "n    another  occasion,  what  changes  are  intro- 

in  the  tidos,  upon  a  globe  which  has  a  surface 

lp;iriiy  of  laud  and  partly  of  water. 


itm,  M  mod  r,  m  i 
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ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS. 
No.  II.  Hooker. 
As  a  short  life  of  Hooker  has  already  appeared  in 
this  Magazine,  I  shall  procei-d  at  once  to  give  some 
cxtmcfs  from  lii.s  works.  In  setting  about  this  tassk, 
I  feel  that  a  few  unconnected  (lassagcs  can  no  more 
give  a  just  notion  of  this  great  writer's  power,  than 

liful,   could    convey  an 
t-nee  of  a  temple. 

i  Ik-  fir  ■  of  liLs  preface  may  be  a  sjiccimen 

of  the   fuli.  f^avity  of  his  style,  which  is  as 

ojiposite  as  can  be  imagined  to  the  "  asthmatic  publi- 
cations of  our  own  day." 

"  Though  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  tliisj  that 
posterity  may  know  we  have  not  loosely  through 
t^ilciKc  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream, 
there  shall  be  for  men's  information  extant  thus 
much  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of 
God  established  among  us,  and  their  careful  endea- 
vour that  would  have  u]>held  the  same." 

"  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man 
to  wade  far  into  the  doings  of  the  most  High  ;  whom 
although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make  mention 
of  his  name,  yet  our  soundest  knowledge  is  to  know 
that  we  know  him  not  as  indeed  he  is,  neither  can 
know  him ;  and  our  safest  eloquence  concerning 
him  is  our  silence,  when  we  confess,  without  confes- 
sion, that  his  glory  is  inexplicable,  his  greatness 
above  our  capacity  and  reach.  He  is  above,  and  we 
upon  earth :  therefore  it  behtfveth  our  words  to  be 
wary  and  few." 

"  What  is  virtue  but  a  medicine,  and  vice  but  a 
wound?  yet  we  have  so  often  deeply  wounded  our- 
selves with  medicine,  that  God  hath  been  fain  to 
make  wounds  medicinablc;  to  cure  by  vice  when 
\  i  h  strucken  ;  to  suffer  the  just  man  to  fall, 
t;  .  raised,  he  may  ix"  taught  what  power  it 
\wi.s  that  ii|i1ield  him  standiug.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
afllrin  it  boldly  with  St.  Augustine,  that  men  juiffed 
up  with  a  pn>nd  opinion  of  their  own  sanctity  and 
holiness,  receive  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of  God,  and 
are  ai^si.sted  with  his  grace,  when  with  his  grace 
they  are  imt  ;i->i-t'  <1,  but  permitted,  and  that  griev- 
ously, to  t:  Whercliy  as  they  were  in  over- 
great  likinj^  ...   : .^e!vc»  supplanted,   '^■'  •' ■•  ''''like 

of  that  which  did  supplant  thcut  may  <  hem 

afterwards  the   surer.     Ask   the  ver)'  M"n    "i    lYter, 
and  it  tliall  undoubtedly  make  you  itself  this  answer: 

Ic   iu   the  glory   of  my 

(I  of:   but  thofcc  chrj'M- 

l,.l    t  ui-r  luy    Mil  and  weakness   was  be- 

w.iilcd.  bn  '!  my  eiidlca  j'>y:   my  strength 

hath  h  '    'v.'  " 

"1  .1,  cannot  but 

est  tlie  mind.      \\  lielhcr  we  he  tlicre- 

nly  with  that  which   scemeth  hurtful 

and  is  not  ^  or  have  just  cause  of  grief,  l)cing  pressed 
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Indeed  "■■•'■    '' ti.:..n.j  which   ar<'    ",-,...  ..„^    

Saviour  the  (iiie,  I 

nor    over  [  I'l 'iirji.ii    lor     tin*    other.        i"'»r     tn'm^n     io 

have  no  feelini;  of  thut  which  mecrly  cuncrrueth  xu. 

ol'  .. 

SO  .'  'A  uc  arc  lu  Julluui  him  by  t>  nut  n'.reircd 

It'll:.  :J  set  with  thurnn.      Jif  it   nev<T   •«>   hnnl 

ti>  liiii'ii,  wo  miLit  learn    to  n 

thiit  which  sci'irwUi  almost  ii  i 

thut  in  the  iiotir  when  God  xhail  cnll  un  unto  our 
trill],  and  turn  his  honey  of  peace  mid  ii!r;iiirc 
whei-cwilh  we    swell,    into   that    pdl    uml 

which  flesh   doth  Rhriiik   to  taste  of,  no'. ^    y 

cause  us  in  the  trouhlc  of  our  souLs  to  storm,  and 
grudj^e,  and  repine  at  God  ;  but  every  heart  be  ena- 
bled with  divine  inspired  counif^  to  inculcate  uuto 
itxelf,  He  nut  trottbUd;  and  in  those  last  and  p-eatest 
conflicts  to  remember,  that  nolhine  may  be  so  sharp 
and  bitter  to  '■         '        ■    ■  ■  i|  ^^^,  f,^lpy^.l^,.^ 

miiy  give  our-  l,  even  learn  also 

patience,  0  my  Suui." 

"  Concerniny;  Faith,  the  principal  object  whereof 
is  that  eternal  verity  which  hath  discovered  th 
trea.sure.s  of  hidden  wisdom  in  Christ ;  concerniti 
Hope,  tlie  higliest  object  whereof  is  thut  everlasting; 
goodiK-.-s,  which  in  Christ  doth  quicken  the  dead ; 
toncernlni;  C;harity,  the  first  object  whereof  is  that 
incomprehensible  beauty  which  sbineth  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God ;  con- 
cerning these  virtnes,  the  first  of  which  beginning 
hen:  vv'ith  a  weak  apprehension  of  things  not  seen, 
endetli  with  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  in  the  world 
to  come  ;  the  second,  beginning  hen;  with  a  trembling 
expectation  of  things  far  ren  '        id   as   yet  only 

heard   of,  cndeth  with   octii.  of  that  which 

no   tongue   can   express ;    the   llmJ,  '  here 

with  a  weak  inclinatioa  of  heart  tow:i  unto 

whom    we    are   not    able  to   approach,   ii. 
endless  union — was  tliere  ever  any   meni. 
saving  only  in    that   law  which   God   biraacif   hath 
from  heaven  revealed?" 

"  Whatsoever  is  spoken   of  God,  or  thiv 

taiuing  to  God,  otherwise  than  as  the  truth  i>,  j  . 

seem  an  honour  it  is  an  injury." 

"  There  will  come  a  time,  when  three  words,  nttered 
with  charity  and  meekness,  shall  receive  a  far  more 
blessed  reward  than  three  thousand  volumes  written 
with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit."  T.  K.  A. 


11...  ,.,,1  ii„.  I- 
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MILTON    AND   TOWNSON. 

Tn«  following  beautiful  passage  from  Townsom,  with  the 
fine  specimen  of  Milton's  genius  from  which  the  allusion 
is  made,  arc  worth  comparing  together. 

We  road,  that,  in  certain  climates  of  tlio  world,  the  g;i!es 
that  sprini;  from  the  laud,  carry  a  rdreshing  smell  out  to 
sea ;  and  assure  the  watchful  pilot,  tliat  ho  is  approarliiiig 
to  a  (lesiralile  and  fruitful  coast,  when  as  yet  he  cannot 
discern  it  with  his  eyes.  And,  to  take  up  once  more  tin- 
comparison  of  life  to  a  voynije,  in  like  manner  it  f;i 


arcs  \\\\li 


those,  who  have  steadily  and  rcli;;iousIy  imrsncil  tlu'  c  :ir- 
which  Hoavcn  pointed  out  to  them.     Wo  shall 
find  by  tlioir  conversation  towards  the  end  of  i 
thav  tliey  are  filled  with   poaoe,  and  hope,  and  joy  :   \ 
like   those   refreshing   gales   and    reviving   odours   t 
seaman,  are  breathed  forth  from  ParaIli^;e  upon  <' 
and  give  them  to  umlorstaud  with   certainty, 
bringing  them  unto  their  desired  haven. I'owssvriy' 

And  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach  :  and  to  the  heart  inspires       J 

Vernal  dclii^ut  and  joy  : ' 

........     X 

Fanning  their  odorifermi 

NatJTC  perfumes,  and  wIiis'-t  wiu-u.-.'  ir.iv  sicie 

Those  balmy  spoils.    As  when  to  them  who  sail 


y 
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THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM. 

No.  II.     Silver. 

Hy«T«No,  in  A  former  papr,  piv^n  an  tu-rnnn*  rtt  thi> 

I 

I' 
re 

f  >rm, 


in  It  IS 


nt 

.1 


in 

if  ....-  "„..;  , 

fl  1   by  a   II 

Crysiai'^,   ^p  or  each    otner  a-    to    gu  i*    it    a 

Tegetable    ii  -.It    sometimes   BMumef    the 

form    of    rouuti,    rather   crooked    threads,    Taryin^ 
from    the  thirkneM    of   a  finger  to  that  of  a   hair. 

It  '     in    a   St.'  iig 

fr«  .  gold,  mn  m, 

an<l  lead. 

Silver  f^    •nTnctimr«    fonnd    in    romhinnftrtn   with 

^!    '  IC- 


•  variety  of  ci^ 

_ J '.  uic,  the  macs 

ruhy-Ukc  ore,  varying  in  colour 

,,.-.,,•     ;,.    ..^...w.rtion   to  the  ptv.».v...^ 


cr 
■n 

!iC 
rk 
vf 


.^imi    IS  luiiiid  both  in  th-  ■-•  —  :••■•-  --■'  '~ry 

earths,  and  is  frequently  ii  r, 

hornstonc  and  chalk.  It  i-  eiiu  ny  ni^  t  \miii  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  p<d«r  latitudes  :  when  it 
occurs  in  hot  climates,  it  "ly  amidst  moun- 

tains covered  with  perpetr 

llic  richest  and   n 
Europe  are  those  of  K' 
situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  and   ■ 
superior   and    inferior,    according    to    t' 
po.iiticm  J   the  beds  in  which  the  silver  i 
from  north  to  south.     These  mines  arc  of  ■ 
depth,  and  enormous  ma-sses  of  native  silver  are  aaid 
to  have  been  found  in  them. 

The  French  mines  are  not  so  remarkable  fop  tlie 
richness  of  their  silver-ore  a.s  for  the  oth  —  — 
they  contain.     That  of  Allemout,   ten   li 
( '         'le,  is  one  of  the  princi|>al  ;  it  1 
i!f  nearly  three  thousand  yarn 
tlic    sea  :    the   veins   near  the    s 
.  '.lest  in  silver.     This  mine  is  now 

Tlic  ■ 
thnt   < 

Si  na,  a   few  miles  to  the   i 

qii  mine  of  Almadcn  :    it  w. 

the  Romans,  and  formerly  very  productive 
mine  furnishes  the  niby-orc. 

Silver,  however,  is  most  abundant  in  the  centre  of 
tlte  Andes  ;  for  here  we  find  the  celebratett  inoautain 
of  Potosi ;  it  is  of  immense  height,  and  said  to  be 
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p«nctrato<l  with  vrins  in  every  dirrction  :  when  first 
discovrrrd  in  15J5,  tl>e  vcinii  wen-  nourly  all  of  pure 
silviT  ;  latterly,  however,  little  more  than  five  dniehins 
were  obtained  from  one  hundred- weight  of  ore.  In 
thf  «]>!ire  of  ninety-three  year*  from  it.s  discover)', 
ires  of  silver  extracted  fn)m  this 
I  ited  to  have  Ix-en  no  \v»a  than  four 

hundred  millioas. 


•OUTII    AMIniCAN    811. Vin    UlNB. 

Among  the  American  mines  those  of  Mexico  must 
not  be  forgotten  ;  that  of  Valenciana,  in  the  district 
of  Guanaxuato,  is  one  of  the  richest:  the  vein 
traverses  a  slaty  mountain,  and  abounds  with  silver, 
both  native  and  mineralized.  The  mine  is  of  great 
<!•  ;ith,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  greater  quantity 
ol   >ilver  than  all  the  other  mines  of  that  country. 

Silver  pouesses  all  the  properties  of  other  perfect 
metals  :  it  it  fixed  and  unalterable  in  the  fire  of  an 
'  riiKiry  furnace,  but  may  be  volatihzed,  being 
•-irni  times  found  in  the  soot  of  chimneys  where  large 
quantities  are  melted.  When  exposed  to  the  focus  of 
a  large  burning-glass,  it  evajMiratcs  in  a  fume,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches,  and  will 
completely  silver  a  plate  of  metal. 

With  the  exception  of  gold,  silver  is  the  most 
ductile  of  all  metals  ;  a  single  grain  may  lie  cxtcndc<i 
info  a  plate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  inches' 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  :  if  reduced  int<i  leaves 
imd-T  ttif  ~'>!d  l>raters  hammer,  it  is  capable  of  still 
'  its   tenacity,   however,   bears  no 

I  K-tility,  Iving   less  than  even   that 

of  iron  or  copper.  A  silver-wire,  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  will  scarcely  bear  a  weight  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  while  a  gold-wire  of 
the  tame  thickncM  will  lapport  nearly  double  that 
weight. 


A  Fablk:  by  ont  of  t\t  Fathers. — A  nightingale  bemg 
taken  in  a  tnare,  would  reileem  herKclf  by  three  (;iM>d 
words,  she  n>>)ke  in  the  ear  of  him  who  had  raplivaleil  licr 
pnvioiis  liberty.  The  first  was,  not  to  bo  li^'lit  of  l)clii  I', 
nor  to  1ki  lran«]>orlctl  im-onsiderately  by  the  first  appiar- 
ancc  of  objects.  '2nd. — Not  to  pui-suo  that  one  cannot  at- 
tain. ."?. — To  put  out  of  the  memory  those  evils,  the  remc<ly 
whereof  is  not  in  your  power.  \J\xm  those  instructions, 
the  bird  is  delivered ;  hut,  desirous  of  niakiii);  an  experi- 
ment of  the  fowler's  docility,  she  told  him  ho  was  very 
simple  to  dismiss  her  so  easily,  for  if  he  had  o]H"neil  her 
he  would  have  found  precious  stones,  which  had  nuulo  him 
rich  fir  ever.  The  fowler,  vexed  at  his  loss,  beiran  tn  pur 
»uo  the  bird  through  woods  an'l  forests,  till,  seeing  slic  was 
out  of  his  reach,  he  Wmoancd  his  folly.  "Art  thou  not  a 
miserable  man,  says  the  nij;litin(rale,  to  have  observed  with 
so  little  constancy  the  precepts  which  concerned  thv  hap 
piness  ?  Thou  didst  ho]ic  to  find  diamonds  in  the  iiowels 
of  a  niglilinijale — what  but  thine  own  credidity  misled 
thee?  Thou  hast  followed  me — thou,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  I,  of  the  air^«nd  hast  pursued  on  impossibility. 
And  lastly,  thou  art  out  of  all  hope  to  1)C  able  to  catch  me — 
why  trouble  thyself  for  that  which  thou  canst  not  remedy  ?" 


Ir  happiness  has  not  her  seat. 
And  centre  in  the  breast. 

Wo  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest. 


aknivehsahiks  ik  jvly. 

MONDAY,  Knd. 
1298  Hatde  of  Falkirk,  in  which  the  Scots  under  Wallace  were 

defeated.     Kttward  1.  cumman(le<l  the  Knglith  in  person. 
1812  Battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which  the   Krench,  under  Marmont, 

were  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

TIESDAY,  23rd. 
1451  Afuriin  I',  convoked  a  general  council,  to  consider  of  the  re- 

forrmtion  cf  the  Church. 
1583  Th'  '  '1  of  a  Newspaper  piih'  'I'lon, 

t  '^  '23rd  of  .Tilly,  ana  t«  .  li  in 

till. ■-....  ...i  ;  11  was  oaltetl  the  Kti^t t. 

WKDXKSDAV,  24th. 
IS68  Don  Cnrlni,  son  of  I'hilip  II.,  Kinf;  of  Spain,  died  by  poison. 
1797  /.ord  AV/xiii  atlrmptrd  to  lake  .Suuta  Cruz,  in  the  Island  of 
'i'cneriffe  ',  in  this  aclion  he  lost  his  rii;ht  arm. 

TIU'R.SDAV,  ^.'.ih. 

St.  Jamu's  Day. —  In  the  (.'atalo^uc  of  the  Apostles  civen  by  the 

£Tangelists.  we  find  two  petsons  of  i'"-   ■■■' ^••-  ■•'  •*  'inm  is 

styled  the  "  brother  of  tlie  l.nrd,"  the  ii  our 

church  ttu«  Hay  cnnimfinn-nl'-'.  wn«  "  i  wns 

with  hii 

those  II 

the  oti.i:    -.,  ,- ,  -^   ....     ;._      .. 

beheaded  at  Jeriualem  ahuut  the  year  44. 

1554  Mary,  Qii^cri  c-f  T}\^t,u\{\.  married  to  Philip  IT.  of  Spain. 

1696  Naval  (  '  '11  the  Dutch  and  lOnglii^h  Hects.  in 

which  I  ■  !'i  Tromp  were  ilef  atod,  and  Kng- 

land  Ih;< .,,...,.;  mittress  of  the  seas. 

FRIDAY,  26th. 
1581  The  seven  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  TTlrechI,  Friesland, 

Groningen,  Dverywel,  and  Uuelderland,  declared  themselves 

indi'peiident  of  .Spain. 
1680  Di'  ■  '  '  '  'lilrty,  thewl"         '        "      •     ■  ■ 

\\  IT.     In  hi'. 

1.  !i'i  his  past   1' 

life,  aiiil  *  i^iiKL'ie  couvt;!!  to  that  religiuu  wliicU  he  had  sp«ut 

his  life  in  vilifying. 

SATl'RDAY,  27th. 
IS65  Marriai;e  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scou,  with  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 

Darnley. 
1778  A  naval  nght  between  the  French  and  F.nglUh  fleets  off  I'shant; 

the   i«sue  was   undecisive,  and   both    *  '     "       "^ 

accu«ied  of  n.i      -  '      '' '     ' 

wa.*t  tried  by  .i 
I77r>  A  fire  in  r»ri»' 

the  amount  uf  X'l^.UUU. 
1809  The  Kattle  of  1  alavera. 

SUNDAY,  28lh. 
EioiiTii  Scu'dav  Amtn   riiivnv. 

TAnmai  CrnmmJ/,  the  faithful  adherent  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
was  licheaded. 

RxVtyierrf,  tlie  colleague  of  Dantcn  and  Marat  in  the  most 
11  scenes  of  the  French  Hcvolulion,  put  to  death. 
17  rines  Burrendeml. 

W'_    1  A yra  laken  by  General  Ueresford. 

LONDON : 

JOn.N     WILLIAM     PAKKKIt,     WKST    STRAND. 

PvatUNip  ri(WiiRi.T  Nuiiarai.  riiriOirx  rswirr,  AMD  tir  Moktiilv  Paet^ 

rsicK  SiiritfOK,  asd 

S«l.l  tiv  all  BoekMll«f«  aa4  N'n»swa(i«ra  \m  the  K{n|ftom. 


the  cnmmanden  were 
\(-liiiinil,  Keppcl, 

oycd  materials  to 
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The  ancient  town  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  owes  its 
origin  to  tho  Al)l)i-y  foundoii  by  Oswy,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  (>.')7,  to  di.-<flii»rgc  a  vow  be  bad  made, 
that  if  God  woukl  grant  biin  a  victory  over  the  pa^an 
king  of  Alercia,  be  wovdd  found  a  monastery,  and  de- 
vote his  daughter  Elfleda,  then  scarcely  a  year  old. 
to  a  life  of  celibacy  within  its  walls.  The  building 
was  appropriated  to  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order.  Lady  Hilda,  the  first  abbess,  was  re- 
nowned for  her  sanctity,  and  various  miracles  have 
been  attributed  to  her.  Among  other  traditions,  it  i.s 
related  that  those  curious  fo.ssils,  the  ammonites,  whicii 
abound  in  this  district,  and  which  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  coiled -up  serpent,  but  without  the 
head,  were  originally  living  snakes,  which  infested  the 
precincts  of  the  Abbey,  but  by  the  prayers  of  the 
holy  Abljcss  were  driven  over  the  clilT  into  the  scii, 
their  beads  being  )roken  olf  by  the  fall.  AnotluT 
tradition  is  tliat  sea-fowl,  flying  over  a  certain  tract  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  not  power  to  proceed 
further,  but  fell  to  the  ground;  drawn  down  by  some 
attractive  quality  communicated  to  the  soil  through 
the  influence  of  Lady  Hilda's  prayers.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  poem  of  Marmioa,  introduces  a  party  of 
Whitby  nuns,  relating  their  tales  in  a  fireside  con- 
versation with  the  sisterhood  of  Lindisfarne — 

They  told  me  how,  in  their  convent  cell, 
A  Saxoii  princess  onco  did  dwell, 
Tho  lovelv  Edellled ; 
Vol.  HL 


And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  rlianL'ed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 
When  holv  HiMa  priwed  ; 

Thcniscives,  ••  ••!   ■   -i '■'  i-  '•••md. 

Their  stonv  I 

They  told.'ho..  'l. 

As  over  Whitby's  ' 

And,  sinkiag  down.  ,s  faint. 

They  do  their  hotnaffe  lo  iho  »aiiit. — Canto  If 

The  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  rebuilt 
after  the  Conquest.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  tlic 
Kighth,  it  shared  the  fate  of  other  monn-'i'  i-vti. 
tutions  of  England.  The  ruins  of  its  m 
church  still  remain,  but  their  beauty  wn-  im.. .» 
impaired,  about  three  years  ago,  by  the  fall  of  the 
great  tower,  which  was  one  hundred  and  four  feet 
high.  This  venerable  ruin  stands  upon  a  high  cliff, 
on    the  east  side   of  the  town,   and   ■  -   an 

extensive  and  beautiful  pn>spcct  j  inclii  wn, 

the  river  Esk,  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  Cierman 
Ocean. 

Whitby  is  situated  on  the  stoop  banks  of  the  Bak, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  irregularly  built.  It  wm,  at 
the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  only  a  fishing  village,  but 
the  erection  of  alum-manufactories  in  the  vicinity, 
and,  afterwards,  the  introduction  of  ship-building 
and  the  whale-fishery,  caused  a  grt'at  influx  of 
inhabitants.     At     the    last    census    the   populatioa 

i  amounted  to  10,129. 

I      The  manufacture  of  alum  was  brofi^t  into  thia 
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couutrj-  in  1595,  by  Sir  Tliomw  Chaloncr,  who 
,.^.  t...!  .1...  fir^.  ••tvnvwork  near  Ciui«borough,twoiity- 
■  iliy.    It  httd  bocu,  for  several  ugi's 

U-ion  ,  ;i  1  a  the  hands  of  the  court  of  Rome, 

but   Sir    1  iviup.  (luring  his  tmvcls   iti  Italy, 

ciiscovcpt'ii  iiui'  '  ral  from  which  it  was  madi', 

yrhs  the  sninr  liich   abounded  on  his   own 

estati  '  r  of  the  pope's  workmen  to 

■ccoiiii  ind.      It  is  said  that,  to  avoid 

the  disco\<  l"""!' be  was  obliged  to  convey 

them  on  si   _  \   c  mh.-,  .ilcd  in  large   casks.     The 

couiitrj'  adjacent  to  Whitby,  throughout  an  extent 
of  nearly  thirty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  from  eight 
to  twelve  in  breadth  within  land,  is  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted alum  rock,  lying  at  different  depths. 

The  ship-builders  of  Whitby,  have  long  been  noted 
for  building  excellent  vessels,  and  during  the  last  war, 
this  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  crreat  extent.     It  is  now. 


tiowever,  m  a  very  ( 


I 


About  two  hun- 
irijig  -1 2,000   tons, 


dred    and    sixty  vc 
Delong  to  the  port. 

The  northern  whale  fishery-  was  bceun  here  eighty 
years  ago.     It  !  -  far  as  twenty 

ressels  having    .    j  iged   iu  it:  at 

present  there  are  only  two.  iara  Scoresby, 

father    of    the    Rev.    Wra.    ^ ..y,    of    Exeter, 

sailed  ^m  this  port,  iroro  time  to  time,  during  a 

great    i        '         '  ' :     '  '  "      ;    rV-.;  ■    the  most 

roccc-  -:  brought 

hame,  mi  i  and  forty 

whales.       I  liefore  he 


Th 


t: 

1'; 


I  (  ul  observalious  made 

-e  seas. 

tljy  is  very  much  protected 

,iif  i,'uT<   uliiih  have,  within 

il,  particularly 

iiic  lighthouse, 

Urecian   Doric 

;(  e  of 

the 


>  liiv  II    (I    iiaiiviri 


I  11    the  form  of   a, 

i  lilt   in  lb31,  V  •' 

t  under    the    ,- 

prcM  lit  iiigiiiiuus  engineer  of  llic  pin-j.     This  pier  is 

about  "iv  hundred  yards  long,  and  forms  a  beautiful 

marii  ade. 

Til'  1  the  coast  arc  generally  very  lofty  and 

abnipt,  and  as  the  sea  is  continiially  encroaching  on 
the  land,  large  masses  of  rock  frequently  fall,  and 
■ometim(-<>  mcasion  fatal  accidents*. 

These    cliffs,    especially   the    beds    of   alum    shale, 
abound  in  a  great  variety  of  fossil  remains.     Besides 


the  differi 
[K'trificd 


of  ammonite,  and  various  other 
some  animals  of  the  crocodile 
ivercd.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
t  l.iUrary    and     I'hilosophicid     Society, 

\  -  an  extensive  collection  of  the  natural 

I  of  the  district.     A  large  quantity  of  jet, 

1  is    dug  out  of  the    rocks.     It   is  found  in 

<  <1    masses    of  fnim    half  an  inch,  to  two 

i  ik.      The    manufmitirc   of    it   into   beads, 

I  iF-boxcs,  and  other  fancy  ornaments,  which 

\  .11   here  nearly   thirty  years    ago,  has  now 

1  1  important  branch  of  business,  about  one 

fauiinrcii  and  fifty  persons  bci)  ' 'ved  in  it. 

A  kingular  Mnrice  is  anii  irmcd  here  by 

the  owner*  or  tenanta  of  certiuu  lamls  in  the  n'.-igh- 
hoorbood.     On  the  moniing  of  Ascension  Eve,  they 

*  A  iin|r'l*''T  mclancholjr  occamnrc  of  thU  kind  happcnnl, 
Btttrly  twentT.fivc  yrmn  arn.  ihmit   trn   mil'-«  north  of    S\  hittiv. 

Wk  ;.i  ;.»..  r-.'   ■■■-..■ 

«lr    .       J-    ..      . 

1  wu 


erect,  in  a  portictilar  part  of  the  harbour,  a  small 
he»lge  or  fence,  of  stnke  and  yetker  (that  is,  slender 
upright  posts  driven  into  the  grotmd,  and  secured  by 
hazels  intertwinetl  horizontally,  after  the  manner  of 
wicker-work).  Tl>e  bailiff  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
attends,  and  a  man  with  a  horn  calls,  "  out  on  yon  ! 
out  on  you  !"  whilst  the  hedge  is  setting.  The  origin 
of  this  custom  has  been  ascril>ed  in  an  ancient 
legend,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  at  Whitby,  to 
the  murder  of  an  old  hermit  at  Eskdalesidc.  about 
five  miles  from  the  toi^Ti,  in  the  reigti  of  Henry  the 
Second.  But  the  aiUhenticity  of  this  legend  has 
been  disputed,  and  the  custom  is  believed  rather  to 
have  arisen  from  the  ancient  j)ractice  of  the  tenants 
of  the  Abbey  lands,  meeting  annually  to  repair  the 
fence  of  a  store-yard  belonging  to  the  convent,  which 
adjoined  the  river.  The  legend  itself,  with  some  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  Abbey,  may  be  found  in  the 
notes  to  Marmion,  in  which  poem  the  story  is  thus 
introduced,  in  the  conversation  previously  quoted. 
Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
IIuw  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry  "  Fie  ujwn  your  name  I 
In  wrath  for  loss  of  sylvan  game. 
Saint  Hilda's  priest  yc  slew." 
"  This  on  ascension-day,  each  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." — Canto  11. 


THE  PARISH  MINISTER. 
There  is  a  chama  in  the  week-day  services  of  a 
parish  minister,  which  has  nut  been  duly  csitimated 
cither  by  philanthropists  or  patriots.  He,  in  the  first 
instance,  meets  with  }i;in.>:il  and  I  had  almost  said 
universal,  welcome  fi  milies — at  least   from 

those  iu  the  humbler  i  i.i.--.  a  ul'  society.  His  olficial 
and  recogi^sed  character  furnishes  him  with  a  ready 
passport  to  every  habilatiui)  ;   .     '  '         '!  '"ud 

that  a  visit  to  the  house  of  a  p..  .  st 

way  of  finding  an  access  to  luii  lui^iit.  Lvcu  the 
hardiest  and  most  hapclc&s  in  vice  canuut  altogether 
withstand  this  influence  ;  and  at  times,  in  their  own 
domestic  history,  there  are  opportunities,  whether 
by  sickness,  or  disaster,  or  death,  which  afford  a 
mighty  advantage  to  the  Christian  kindness  that  is 
broiight  to  bear  upon  them.  It  is  thus  that  nature 
and  Providence  may  be  said  to  act  as  the  handmaids 
of  Christianity,  by  the  frequent  openings  which  they 
afford  to  its  officiating  ministers  ;  and  of  which,  if 
he  do  avail  himself,  he  is  sure  to  obtain  a  vast  moral 
ascendancy  over  the  peojilc.  Even  his  courtesies  on 
the  way-side  are  not  thrown  away  upon  them  ;  and 
little  do  they  know  of  humanity,  who  would  under- 
value the  most  passing  smiles  and  salutations  which 
reciprocate  between  a  clergyman  and  his  people, 
whether  as  the  .symptoms  or  as  the  ellicicnts  of  a 
cordiality  the  best  fitted  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
our  nature,  and  so  to  cement  and  harmonize  the 
jairing  elementa  of  a  commcmwealth.  And  his  week- 
day attentions,  and  their  Sabbath  attendance,  go 
hand  in  hand.  A  house-going  minister  wins  for 
himself  a  church-going  peojile.  llic  bland  and 
benignant  influences  of  his  friendly  converse,  of  his 
{uivate  and  particular  affection,  are  enlisted  on  thu 
side  of  their  piety  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  a  position  of 
greater  effectivcneM  than  his,  whence  to  bear  on  the 

heart*  and   habits  of  a  surrounding  population. 

Chalmers.  

It  ia  an  unaecount«bl«  boliincss  to  reason  against  Him, 
who  hath  given  us  onr  reason,  and  to  uncleniiine  His 
authority  by  thoM  very  p^wtrs,  which  w«rc  designed  to 
promote  Bit  glory. 
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ANCIENT  CASTLES. 

A-8  we  int<ncl  to  fiirniiih  occountti  und  cncrnviniri  of 
vnriouM  (iiicicnt  CbmIU-h,   u  sliort  iiicinuir  i 
KngliKh   Ciistlts  in  geiuTul,   auil  to  the   in 
whii-li   they  were  huilt,  may  tend  to  give  additional 
interest  to  the  particular  accounts. 

Few  castles,  it  i»  suppoHcd,  which  are  met  with  in 
iiiir  country,  are  of  older  date  than  the  Conqaest, 
( l()(i(!)  i  for,  although  some  such  structures  existed 
in  the  periods  of  the  Saxons,  the  Romans,  ond  pos- 
sihly  even  tlie  early  Uritons,  they  had  by  that  time, 
owing  to  neglect  or  invHsiim,  been  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  decay,  lus  to  be  but  of  little  use  for  the 
jmrposes  of  defence.  "  In  those  days"  (that  is,  of 
the  Saxons),  says  l)iif»dale,  "  were  very  few  such 
dcfcnsil)le  places,  a.s  we  now  call  Casti.i:s  ;  so  tlmt, 
though  the  English  were  a  bold  and  warlike  people, 
yet,  for  want  of  the  like  strong-holds,  they  were 
much  the  less  able  to  resist  their  enemies." 

As  soon  as  William  the   First  liad   established  lil« 

authority,    he    lost    no    time    in     *■■■■'■'■ ■•'  •• 

tlirougliout  England,  and  in  rep  ' 
such  as  lie  found  here  ;  for  IV' 
— to  guard  against    foreicn  i 
his    Norman    folli' 
estates,  from  the  n 

The  number  of  lastk-s  iii. 
which  Willlanj  had  iiifrodui  ■ 

strength.  The  castles  becamo  tiic  heads  of  buromcs  ; 
each  castle  was  a  manor,  and  its  governor  the  lord  of 
that  manor.  The  great  Norman  barons  who  held 
their  lands  from  the  crown  had  their  vassals,  many  of 
them  English,  under  them  ;  and  to  tyrannize  with 
impimity,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  fortit'y 
themselveH  by  means  of  stone  walls.  In  the  trou- 
ble.some  reigns  which  succeeded,  the  barons  and 
leaders  of  parties  resorted  still  more  frecjueutly  to 
this  practice,  and  the  number  of  castles,  towards  the 
end  of  Stephen's  reign,  amounted  to  eleven  hundred 
and  fifteen ! 

The  lords  of  castles  had,  in  process  of  time  assumed 
such  a  dangerous  degree  of  power,  not  (ndy  op- 
pressinfj  and  despoiling  their  weaker  neighbours,  but 
exercising  even  royal  privileges,  that  Henry  the 
Second  stipulated  for  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
castles,  and  prevented  the  erection  of  others,  except 
by  the  King's  special  license.  Royal  castles,  for  the 
defence  of  the  covmtr)',  were,  however,  erected,  when 
judged  necessary,  at  the  public  expense.  These,  as 
well  as  such  as  fell  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture,  were 
tisiially  placed  in  the  custody  of  some  trusty  persons 
who  were  called  governors,  or  constables.  They  were 
also  occasionally  confided  to  the  care  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  who  used  them  as  prisons. 

But  although  a  view  of  the  generality  of  these 
rugged  fortresses,  destined  chiefly  for  the  purposes 
of  war  or  defence,  suggests  to  the  iniagination, 
dungeons,  chains,  and  a  painful  assemblage  of 
horrors,  yet  some  of  them  were  often  the  scenes  of 
magnificence  and  hospitality. 

Where  throngs  of  knip;hts  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  tiigh  triumph  hold; 

or  where,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  wandering 
knight,  or  distressed  princess,  found  honourable 
reception ;  the  hidy  palmer  repose  for  his  wearied 
Hmbs;  and  tlic  poor  and  helpless  their  daily  bread. 

The  materials  of  which  castles  were  built,  varied 
according  to  tlie  places  of  their  erection;  but  the 
manner  of  building  seems  to  have  been  pretty  uni- 
form. The  outsides  of  the  walls  generally  consisted 
of  stones  nearest  at  hand;  the  insides  were  filled  up 
with  fragments  of  stone,  or  sometimes,  chalk,  and  a 
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of  Roman  bricks. 

The  general  .-"li  '      ' 

on  the  form   of  • 
situation  was,  for  tin;   .-.Uvi-  (it 
or   the   bank    of   n   river.      Tt 
the  dil' 
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!    outwork  of  an  ancient   rnstV  was  the 
barbiran,    (tt  word   supposed  to  be   ■  n). 

This  was  a  watch-tower,  for  the  jiu;,  ing 

any  approach  frcun  a  distance,  and  wa.<»  uminlly  ad- 
vanced bey(nid  the  ditch,  at  the  edge  of  which  it 
Jolneil   the    drawbridgf.     The    next    work    was    the 
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; I,  was  by  a  strong  gate 

betwetn  two  towers,  secured  by  a  porlcullU,  or  falling 
door,  armed  with  iron  spikes  like  a  harrow,  which 
could  be  let  fall  at  pleasure.  Over  the  gate  were 
ro.jms  for  the  porter  of  the  castle ;  the  towers  served 
for  soldiers  on  guard.  When  there  was  a  dl)uble 
line  of  walls,  as  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  spaces  next 
each  wall,  were  called  the  outer  and  inner  bollia. 
Within  the  balUum  were  the  lodgings  and  barracks 
for  the  garri-son  and  workmen,  well.'?,  cha|M'ls,  and 
sometimes  even  a  monastery:  large  mount,s  were 
often  thrown  up  iu  this  place  to  command  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

On  a  height,  and  generally  in  the  centre,  stood  the 
keep,  or  donjon,  sometimes  called  the  tower.  Thia 
was  the  citadel  or  last  retreat  of  the  garrison,  and 
was  often  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  a  drawbridge 
&c.,  similar  to  those  at  the  outworks,  and  with 
odditional  walls  and  towers.  In  large  castles,  it  waa 
usually  a  high  square  tower,  of  four  or  five  stories, 
having  turrets  af  each  comer;  in  these  turrets  were 
the  staircases,  anil  frequently,  as  iu  Dover  and 
Rochester  castles,  a  well.  The  walls  of  the  keep 
were  always  of  great  thickness,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  time  and  weather; 
the  keep,  or  donjon,  being  the  only  part  now  survi- 
ving of  numy  an  ancient  castle.  Here  were  gloomy 
cells,  appropriated  as  the  governor's  state-rooms; 
the  inmates,  for  the  sake  of  additional  strength, 
denying  themselves  the  luxury  of  windows.  Small 
openings  in  the  wall  scrveil  the  double  purjKise  of 
admitting  a  little  light,  and  enabling  those  within  to 
discharge  their  arrows  at  the  em  ri,v  Tlw  following 
account   of  the  siege  of   Beii:  ^ry 

the  Third,  given  in  Camden's  I. ,,...,,., -  ".-  ..    ;.ng, 

as  containing  a  summary  of  the  principal  portions 
of  the  building. 

"  The  castle  was  taken  by  four  assaults :  in  the 
first  was   taken    the    barbican;    in     '  '     the 

outer  bail  (hallium) ;  at  the  third  ;.  by 

the  old    tower  was    thrown    dowii  n, 

whei-e,  with  great  danger,  they  po--;-  ^e« 

of  the  inner  bail  thniugh  a  chink;  at  the  loir  as- 
sault, the  miners  set  fire  to  the  tower,  so  tli.a  th. 
smoke  burst  out,  and  the  tower  itself  was  cloven  lo 
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that  ilo^ee,  as  to  show  visibly  some  broad  chinks ; 
whcrcuixm  the  enemy  surrendered." 

Castles,  in  |)n>ces8  of  time,  soon  became  of  little 
use  as  fortresses :  the  change  in  the  art  of  war 
brought  about  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
more  settled  state  of  the  nation,  Scotlmid  becoming 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Engl-and,  the 
influi-nc-c  of  our  navy,  and  the  abolitiim  of  the  feudal 
system,  all  tended  to  diminish  the  ini;>ortniKc  of 
ti  •nt  safegiiartls ;   and,  with  the   pv<>;;ress  of 

I  .1  and  national  im])rovcment,  we   trace  the 

grailu.il  <  liaii^e  in  the  con.^truction  of  castles;  till, 
by  the  ailini.s.-ii>n  of  light  and  air,  and  some  degree 
of  (irnamcnt,  the  har:-h  and  gloomy  features  of  the 
ma~'ive  Nonnan  i)ile  became  softened  down  into 
the  refined  and  comfortable  asj)ect  of  the  castellated 
house  of  the  time  of  Henrythe  Eighth  and  Elizabeth. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  however,  shortly 
before  the  civil  war,  and  probably  with  thp  prospect 
of  the  awful  events  which  followed  in  view,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  ancient  castles.  Many  of  these,  during  the  sub- 
sequent troubles,  were  garrisoned  and  defended. 
Not  a  few  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
Parliament,  and  others  were  left  to  the  ravages  of 
time   and   weather.     Some   of  these  mouumeuts   of 
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former  grandeur  have  been  torn  down  for  the  sake 
of  the  materials,  or  for  the  purpose  of  building  on 
the  same  site.  The  demolition  of  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, when  it  can  be  spared,  must  ever  be  a  subject 
of  regret,  llie  %enerable  ruins  of  castles,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  only  historic.-illy  curious,  but,  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  they  siiggc-t  a  ])lcasing  conii)arisou 
of  the  present  times  with  tho.-e  wlieil  su(  li  ])ris(in- 
likc  dwellings  were  erected,  or  again  brought  into 
use,  when  this  country  was  hara.shcd  by  the  worst 
form  of  war  ;  when  the  s.)n  was  armed  against  the 
father,  and  brother  .'slaughtered  brother  ;  when  the 
lives,  honour,  and  property  of  the  people  were  sub- 
ject to  the  violence  anil  caprice  of  foreign  barons, 
and  when  it  could  not  be  said,  as  in  a  proper  sense 
it  is  now  not  only  said,  but  felt,  that  an  English- 
man's house  is  his  castlk. 

having  alluded  to  the  attack  and  <lefencc  of  these 
fortified  places,  we  subjoin  engravings  of  two  of  the 
principal  machines  cm])loycd  on  such  occasions. 
One  is  a  Mweable  Tower,  in  which  the  besiegers  ap- 
proached the  walls.  It  nio\ed  upon  four  small 
wheels,  and  ctmsisted  of  different  stories,  on  each  of 
which  archers  were  i)laeed,  who  annoyed  the  soldiers 
on  the  ramparts,  while  the  men  below  worked  the 
battering-ram  against  the  walls. 

The  next  is  a  re|)resenlution  of  a  terrible  engine, 
called  the  Caltipulla,  which,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  slung 
large  stones  and  arrows  with  amazing  force.  In 
those  dreadful  times,  there  was  also  a  machine  in 
use,  by  which  not  only  mill-stones  but  the  carcases 
of  dead  horses,  and  even,  sometimes,  living  men,  were 
hurled  among  the  enemy's  ranks. 


lit  aOTEABLS   TOWI*. 
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Thk  village  of  UpcUnrch,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is 
situated  un  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  river  Medway,  and  tlie  surrounding 
country. 

As  fur  as  oyo  can  strain, 
roll  the  pro\id  waters  of  the  Thames,   vvhirh,  uniting 
with  the  Medwuy  at  the  Nore,  are  h)st  in  the  Uer- 
an  Ocean. 

It  is  ini]>ossibIe  to  forget  the  beautiful  description 
if  this  river  given  by  Sir  John  Denham  : — 
Tliamcs,  the  most  loved  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 
Bv  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs  ; 
H'listinjj  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity 
Till)'  with  those  streams  ho  no  i-csomblance  hold, 
Who^o  foam  is  amber,  and  whoso  gravel  gold. 
His  jfcnuino  and  loss  i;uilly  wealth  t'  explore — 
.Search  not  his  Iwttom,  but  survey  his  shore. 
No  unexpected  inundations  spoil. 
The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  plowman's  toil ; 
Hilt,  fjodlike,  his  unwearied  bounty  Hows, 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  (;ood  lie  docs. 
Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  tonlln'd. 
But  floe  and  common  as  the  sea  and  wind  ; 
When  ho  to  boast,  or  to  dispense  his  stores, 
Full  of  the  tribute  of  his  (grateful  shores. 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  tlyiiiR  towers, 
Brintjs  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours. 
O  could  I  How  like  the>',  and  make  thy  stream, 
My  itrcat  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  I 
Tho'  deep,  yet  clear  ;  tliou);h  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage  ;  without  o'erllowing,  full. 

The  high  road  from  Dover  to  London  passes  about 
two  miles  distant.  Although  the  village  itself  caii 
claim  but  little  interest,  the  church,  and  a  creek 
which  bounds  the  parish  on  the  south-west,  in  which 
some  antiquities  ha\e  recently  been  discovered,  may 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquary. 

The  church  of  Upchurch,  of  which  a  skct<h  is 
given,  is  remarkable  for  the  odd  construction  of  its 
tower,  having,  as  it  were,  a  double  roof,  the  upper 
one  octangular  ;  this,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to 
make  it  a  more  conspicuous  object  to  vessels  navi- 
gating the  Medway.  The  length  of  the  church,  in- 
ternally, not  including  the  belfry,  is  96  feet,  and  its 
width  5-1.  It  consists  of  three  aisles,  which  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  contains  much  < 
tnore  room  than  is  occupied  by  the  present  decreased 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  population  of  the  parish 
amounting  only  to  about  400. 

The  pavement  of  the  South-east  Chancel,  which 
is  used  as  a  Sunday-school,  is  composed  of  small 
square  tiles,  of  various  pjitterns ;  in  some  instances, 
several  tiles  form  but  one  pattern,  the  circles  cniss- 
ing  from  one  tile  to  another.  They  are  rapidly  be- 
coming obliterated,  by  the  traffic    of  the  children ; 
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but,  howi'ver  th*"  lover  of  Mittquity  may  rc^jrrt  that 
th  were  not  reiii'  re- 

(|i;  ■■. er  of   ri-li'.^i'i::  lit 

their  <l  whi-n  h'  \m 

of  chili;  iiibled  in  ■  '-r, 

to  read  hui  holy  word,  and  lup  hu  pniiM-,  and  not 
the  hand  of  violence,  »^  lii«t,,rv  n-cordu  ban  too  often 
been  the  case,  have  r  r  iniprcMsionM. 

On  the  south  Hide  .,.  ,...  .i.L.ir  remain  thrc«  atone 
scats,  divided  by  arms,  which  in  the  Catholic  timea 
were  occupied  by  the  pricsta  not  engaged  in  the 
service.  ITie  pillars  in  the  great  chancel  have 
dusters  of  small  ones  sun 
thiiie    in    Canterbury  C;i 

-  of  wrought  tracery. 
■  I  is  a  cbarnel  bonsr.rou' 
reuiiitns  of  former  generations, 
that  a  battle  took  ])lace  with  the  Dancsi  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river,  and  that  the  remains  of  the 
slavightcred  were  deposited  hcrv,  when  the  tVypt 
was  built;  the  sexton,  ]>robably,  in  the  execution  of 
his  office,  may  have  increased  their  number.  Tlic 
ceiling  is  ornamented  with  ribs  of  freestone. 

The  visiter  of  this  unfrequented  spot  may  draw  a 
useful  lesson  from  the  fi-agments  of  mortality  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  ;  and,  if  of  a  contemplative 
mind,  will  perceive  the  vanity  of  those  little  distinc- 
tions which  set  us  here  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
The  vain-ghirious  may  learn,  that  pride  will  not  pre- 
serve their  ashes  from  mingling,  some  time  or  other, 
with  those  of  their  ignoble  brethren  ;  for  the  curse, 
"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return," 
is  equally  the  inheritance  oi  alL  The  humble-minded 
Christian  will  derive,  from  ihe  same  source,  comfort 
and  good  hope,  being  ccrtitied  that  one  day  they 
shall  revive  again,  and  be  united  to  their  kindred 
spirit,  aiiti  he  will  answer  in  the  affirmative  thia 
question,  "  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ?" 

Hastkd,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  remarks,  "  that 
the  noxious  vapours  arising  from  the  marshes,  sub- 
ject the  inhabitants  to  continued  intennittents,  and 
shorten  their  lives  at  a  very  early  period."  Ague* 
are  certainly  prevalent  at  p.irticular  seasons,  but  he 
concluded  too  hastily,  in  saying  that  the  inhabitants 
are  generally  short-lived.  At  the  present  time, 
living  witnesses  wimld  confute  his  observation.  But 
since  the  days  of  that  writer,  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  very  mwh  improved  ;  trees  have  been 
felled,  and  woods  grubbed  up,  whereby  a  freer  cur- 
rent of  air  has  been  admitted.  A  great  part  of  the 
flint  rc(iuired  for  the  repairs  of  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  is  obtained  from  this  parish. 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  some  of  tho 
jars  and  vessels  recently  discovered  at  Upchurch,  at 
h)w  water,  imbedded  three  feet  in  the  blue  clay. 
Se\  eral  pieces  have  been  found  fu.sed  together,  which 
evidently  show  that  here  wa.s  a  pottery,  and  not  a 
place  of  sepulture.  This  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
hastcacd  the  ingress  of  the  waten^ 
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TUB  MANNER  IN  WHICH  TIIK  EARLY 
CHRISTIANS  TRKATKD  TlIF.lR  DRAU. 

Aftkr  watchiiif;  and  praying  by  the  sick  person, 
the  finrt  care  of  the  early  Christians,  u|)on  his  disso- 
liilitin,  «iu«  to  liliut  bis  mouth,  and  close  hi*  eyes. 
This  vfjw  apx-cable  to  that  decency  and  decorum 
'.  '  '  iturc  seems  to  dictate.  It  likewise  corre- 
M  the  nsace  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
bell  to  Chrii-tianify. 

\\  iiiDiith  More  closed,  the  body 

;x   'uHv   \Mi~lii'<l  with  water. 

'■    '    I   "VM!  '11   to  the   Jews, 

(irceks  and  liomai  '  i>4  also  adopted. 

Thus,  wo  ron<l,  "'1  ml  dictl;  whom 

when  they  had  washed,  they  laid   her  in  an  upper 

. ),  ...ili,  r '■       W.i^hing   the  corps©  ia   mentioned   by 

us,  and  many  others.     It  appears 

i..  ii.i.i.-   uMi   iiituued  in    the  Western  Church  for 

many  centuries,    not   as   a   mystical   ceremony,   or 

i   '  rite,    but  as  a  civil   usage,  and  a  decent 

;  m  of  the  body  for  its  burial. 

lUu   iic.vt  ojH>ratiou  was  embalming  the  body,  to 

pre«»»n'e  it   from   putrefaction.      This    art   the  Jews 

'Wed  from  the  Egj'ptians,  by  whom  it 

'   litivc   Ijccn  invented.      In  Genesis  we 

■  I  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 

ifd  his  .servants,  the  physicians,  to 

embalm  his  father."     Joseph  himself  was  embalmed, 

and  put  into  a  coffin  in  Egypt.     In  like  manner  we 

read  of  Asa,  that  "  the  bed  on  which  he  was  laid  in 

his  sepulchre,  was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers 

kinds  of  spices,  j)reparcd   by  the  apothecary's  art." 

*     '  '  ntion  a  still  more  memorable  instance  ;  after 

■  Ariinathea  had  taken   downi   the   body  of 
.!                11  the  cross,  "  Nicodemus  came,  and  brought 

"f  myrrh  and    aloes,   about  an    hundred 

1  t.     Tlien  took  they  the  body  of  Jesu.s, 

in  linen  clothes,  with  the  spices,  as  the 

■  '    ■   Jews  is  to  embalm,  or  prepare  the 
r  ■.:•■  nncnt." 

The  eyes  and   mouth  being  closed,  and   the  body 

washed  with    water,   and   anointed  witli  oil  or  jier- 

fames",   and  in  some  cases  embalmed,  it  was   then 

decently  clothed  with  the   funeral  garments.     These 

were  ( (mimonly  made  of  fine  white  linen.     Prudentius 

I       *  ''         '   V'   gnnnent,  which  was  the    most 

Yet  we  find  that  the  bodies  of 

-  (Irrssed  in  magnificent  robes, 

;   and   Durant    has  observed, 

'  s  of  jxmtilTs,  kings  and  princes, 

^    were   thr)ught    allowable.      The 

lull-  r.il  \  i-tiiHiit.«  of  the  Chri.stiaiLS  were  always  new; 

iijj  111   \\lii<h   Chrysostom   remarks,  "  Wc  clothe   the 

ill  :.ii  in  new  garments,  to  signify  their  putting  on  the 

iiiw  clothing  of  incormption." 

!►  The  corpse,  thua  robed   in  ita  faneral  attire,  and 

pTfparcd  for  burial,  was  deposite<l  in  a  chest  or  coffin, 

wliiih    was    commonly    made  of  wood:  for   in  this 

inst.-u,        '■  !"    '    liius  adopted  the  practice 

of  tl,  :ii   preference   to  that  of 

'1  ■    JcWb,    ulio    only  wound    up   the   body    in   linen 

".US.      The  coflitis  Were  at   first  generally  plain, 

and  without  any  or  '  rovering.     Constantine, 

hfAVfvrr,  was   put   :  flin  of  gold,  or  at   least 

-.   which  was  covered  with  a  rich 

.'.:    Home,  likewise,  the  coffins  of  the 

ud  other  opulent  citizens,  had  a  covering 

'   with  gold  thrown  over  them.     There  is, 

reason    to   suppose    that    pompous    and 

decorations  at  funerals  were  not  very  com- 

■<  day. 

■  he    time  that  the  Ijody  was   put  into]  '.hi; 
.  it  was  carried  out  for  interment,  it  was 


watclied  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased, 
by  charitable  neighbours,  and  other  ]>ersons  reli- 
giously disposed.  The  body  in  the  coffin  was  some- 
times taken  into  the  church.  This  office  was  more 
esjx'cially  performed  in  the  night-time,  during  whrch 
the  company  assembled  sung  hymns,  psalms,  and 
praises  to  God,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  on 
the  vigils  preceding  the  festivals  of  martyrs. 

The  Jews,  who  did  not  bury  in  coffins,  but  simply 
wound  uj)  the  body  in  linen,  carrie<l  out  their  dead 
on  a  bierj  but  the  Christians  carried  theirs  on  their 
shoulders.  Tliis  office  was  commonly  performed  by 
friends  or  i  ms;   and  oftentimes,  in  cases  of 

plague  or  JM  n,  by  charitable   persons   of  dis- 

tinction, who  choKC  rather  to  nni  the  risk  of  sacri- 
ficing both  their  fortunes  and  lives,  than  to  leave  this 
last  office  of  Christian  charity  unperformed.  In  the 
first  four  centuries,  wc  have  numerous  instances, 
where  men  and  women  of  eminent  sanctity  were 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  bishops,  and  of  the 
clergy  of  sujKTior  order. 

Both  in  the  eastern  and  western  Churches,  the 
priests  at  the  funeral  procession  went  before  the 
corpse ;  and  next  to  it  came  the  more  immediate 
friends  of  the  deceased.  After  them  the  rest  of  the 
company  followed.  This  order  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, divines  and  moralists  have  remarked,  is  "  an 
admonition  to  the  sur\ivors,  that  their  deceased 
brother  is  gone  before  them  to  the  place  whither  tliey 
must  soon  follow." 

In  peaccahle  times  the  corpse  was  always  carried 
forth  with  p.salmody  to  the  grave.  The  Apostolic 
Const itui ions  direct  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  to  be 
carried  forth  with  singing,  and  cite  some  of  the 
pa.ssages  that  were  more  generally  used.  Chrysostom 
likewise  acquaints  us  with  various  particular  portions 
of  the  psalms,  and  of  hymns  selected  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  were  sung  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  observes, — "  The  object  of  the  psalmody, 
the  prayers,  and  the  solemn  meeting  of  fathers,  and 
the  multitude  of  brethren,  is,  not  to  lament  and 
mourn,  but  to  give  God  thanks  for  having  takeu  unto 
himself  oiu-  deceased  brother."  Jerome,  also,  fre- 
quently sj)eaks  of  psalmodpr  as  a  custom  universally 
recci\ed  from  ancient  tradition. 

From  the  more  early  writers,  we  learn  that  the 
primitive  Christians  diil  sometimes  offer  up  both 
private  and  public  prayers-  for  the  dead ;  that  is,  for 
"  all  the  servants  of  Christ  departed  this  life  in  hia 
faith  and  fear."  For  Saints  and  Martyrs,  and  not 
for  ordinary  Christians  only,  they  offered  up  prayer 
as  well  as  praise.  They  gave  thanks  to  God,  "  for 
delivering  the  deceased  out  of  the  miseries  of  tliis 
sinful  world  ;"  and  they  prayed  that  he  wotdd  receive 
to  him-self,  to  rest  and  happiness,  the  souls  that  he 
had  taken  out  of  this  world  ;  and  that,  at  the  general 
reK<irrecti<m,  he  would  consummate  the  glory  and 
bliss  of  his  elect,  both  in  body  and  soul.  Orations 
were  likewise  very  frequently  made  in  honour  of 
those  who  had  been  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue.  A 
deaccm  read  such  ])ortions  of  Scripture  as  contained 
promi.ses  of  the  resurrecticm ;  and  appropriate  psalms 
and  anthems  were  sung  at  the  interment,  as  well  an 
during  the  i)rocession.  The  Eucharist  was  likewise 
commonly  celebrated,  when  the  funeral  liajipened  to 
be  in  the  morning  ;  for  at  that  time  the  communion 
was  generally  received  by  all,  fasting. 
•  The  prayers  and  praises  offered  up  to  God  for  the 
dead,  were  commonly  accompanied  with  acts  of 
charity  to  the  living.  The  heirs  and  relations  of  the 
deceased  made  donations  to  the  clergy,  provided 
entertainments  for  their  friends,  and  gave  alms 
liberullv  to  the  poor.     Some  likewise  gave  alms  and 
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entertainments  on  the  annlveraary  of  the  funeral ;  but 
an  gri-at  excc-MHcs  were  often  (-otiiiiiitti'd  ut  thcvu 
feuMts,  the  practice,  in  prucestx  uf  time,  wu«  laid  aside; 
and  for  tlic  Kume*  reason  the  festivals,  held  at  the 
graves  of  niurtyrs,  were  supprexvcd. 

After  tile   body  Wiw  placed  in  tlie  coffin,  attired  in 
its   funeral  robes,  it  was  cost  ■'  ,•  the  Gn. ' 

and  Koiimuti  to  bedeck  it  witli  and  cliu|! 

of  Howcrs  ;  and  it  was  nui 
(Christians,  to  strew  evi : 
the  gr&vc.^^— jI bridged /roiu  Suti'UfcKij. 


A  HAN  ict  to  watch  a  field  of  poas,  which  had  boon  much 
preyed  \\]wn  by  piueons,  shot  an  old  rock  pigeon,  who  had 
lon({  been  an  iiili;iliiiiiiit  of  llie  funn.  His  mate,  arotinil 
whom  ho  hud  liir  many  a  year  cooed,  and  nourished  from 
his  own  cron,  and  assisted  in  rearing  uuuioruus  youn)( 
ones,  immediately  settled  on  the  ground  near  him,  and 
showed  lier  griet'  in  the  most  cxpressivu  manner.  The 
.abouror  look  up  the  dead  bird,  and  tied  it  to  a  short  stake, 
thinking  that  it  wmiM  I'rigblen  away  the  other  depredators. 
In  this  situation,  liowever,  bis  parliicr  did  not  forsake  bim, 
but  continued  day  alU-r  day  walking  slowly  round  the 
stick.  Tito  kind-henrted  wife  of  the  bailitV  of  tho  farm  at 
last  heanl  of  the  circumstance,  and  iniiuediately  wont  to 
alTonl  what  relief  sbc  could  to  the  poor  binl.  Sho  tobl  me 
that  on  arriving  at  tbo  spf)t  sho  found  the  hen  bird  much 
exhausted,  and  that  she  had  made  a  circular  beaten  track 
round  tbo  dead  pigeon,  making  now  and  then  a  little 
spring  towards  bim.  On  tbo  removal  of  tho  dead  bird,  the 
hen  returned  to  the  dovo-cot. Jbssb. 


Thb  study  of  Nature  is  ever  attended  with  pleasing  reflec- 
tions, and  the  study  of  botany,  in  particular,  independent 
of  it.s  innnrdialo  use,  is  as  bealtbful  as  it  is  innocent. 
It  beguiles  the  tediousncss  of  tho  road,  it  furnishes  amuso- 
moiit  at  every  footstep  of  tho  solitary  walk ;  and,  above  all, 
it  leads  to  pleasing  rellections  on  tbo  bounty,  the  wisdom, 
and  tho  power  of  the  great  Creator. 


QUICK    TIIAVELLINO. 

The  MitI  makes  500  steps  in  a  second,  or  30,000  in  a 
min\ite.  Allowing  the  horse  to  move  at  an  equal  ratio,  he 
would  perform  10-22  miles  nn  hour.  The  journey  from 
London  to  Birmingham  would  then  occupy  but  six  minutes 

and  a  fraction. St.  James's  Chronicle. 

There  is  another  insect  which  may  in  some  measure 
rival  the  above  in  the  celerity  of  its  motion,  and  is  itself 
unrivalled  in  strengtb,  in  Dvoixirtion  to  its  size.  Although 
it  is  generally  disliked,  and  has  not  a  very  fair  a>pntation, 
jot  to  the  e)c  of  the  naturalist  it  is  rather  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  object.  Its  form,  as  examined  by  tho  microscope, 
is  extremely  eb-gant,  and  has  an  appearance  as  if  clad  in 
coat  of  mail.  It  has  a  small  head,  with  large  "•  ■•  ■■  li-an 
and  brigbt  body,  beset  at  eacli  segment  wi  us 
sharp  and  shining  bristles.  All  its  motions  ui  .  ._.hty 
and  sprigbtliness,  and  its  muscular  power  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, as  justly  to  excito  our  astonishment:  indeed,  we 
know  no  other  animal  whose  strength  can  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  (its  name  must  come  out  at  last)  that  of  a 
Common  Flka,  for  on  a  moderate  computation,  it  can 
leap  to  a  distance,  at  least  200  times  the  length  of  its  own 
body.  A  flea  will  drag  after  it  a  chain  1 00  times  heavier 
than  itself,  and  will  eat  ten  limes  its  own  weight  of  pn)vi- 
sions  in  a  day.  Mr.  Bovericb,  an  ingenious  watchmaker, 
who  some  years  ago  lived  in  the  Strand,  Loudon,  exhibited 
to  the  public  a  little  ivory  chaise  with  four  wheels,  and  all  I 
its  proi)er  apparatus,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the  box.  all  of/ 
which  were  drawn  by  a  single  flea."  He  made  a  small 
landau,  which  opened  and  shut  by  spri»i"s.  with  six  horses 
harnessed  to  it,  a  coaebman  sitting  on  the  box,  and  a  dog 
between  his  legs,  four  persons  in  tbe  carriage,  two  footmen 
behind  it,  and  a  pJstiUon  riding  on  one  of  the  fore-bor>es, 
which  was  also  easily  drawn  along  by  a  flea.  He  likewise 
had  a  cbain  of  brass  about  two  inches  long,  containing  200 
links,  with  a  book  at  one  end,  and  a  padlock  and  key  at 
the  otber,  wliieb  tbo  (l"a  drew  very  nimbly  along.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  is  now  exhibiting  in  London, 

Encyclo.  Edin. 


POPULAR  LITERATURE. 

Immorai.  publirationfi  have  the  aamp  ti-ndrnry  with 

bad  ■       ■      ■  ^ 

iiifi 
th.' 


A 


It 


it,    and    tall    withm     the    rem  h    of     tbe     poi 
infection  that   i(|)re;iil-;  :ir,,iii,ii  ,1      l,,,t  the  coiii. ._,.,,. 
of  a  licentioiu   pu  ,  if  it  be  (oji   it 

too  fre<(uently  i«)  li.  „,,.,,,.., >i  ..,....,.;  •    '        , 

knows  no  boundx  ;   it  flies  to  the  rem  f 

the  earth;  it  penetrates  the  ohsciir.-  luui  r.  nnd 
habitations  of  aimplicity  and  innocence  ;  it  makes  its 
way  into  the  cottage  of  the  pen-  i' 

the  ahepherd,  and  the  .shop  of  tl, 
into  the  hand.s  of  all  ngc.s,   raiik><,  .  ; 

but   it  is  peculiarly   fatal   to    the   on  ,1 

unguarded  of  the  youth  of  both  .sexes  ;  and  to  theni 
its  "  breath  is  poison,  and  its  touch  is  death." 

What  then  ha\e  they  to  answer  for,  who  arc  every 
day  obtruding  these  publications  on  the  world,  in  a 
thousand  diflercnt  shapes  and  forms,  in  hi.story,  in 
biography,  in  poems,  in  novels,  in  dramatic  pieces  ; 
in  all  of  which  the  prevailing  feature  is  universal 
philanthropy  and  indiscriminate  benevolence ;  under  the 
protection  of  which  the  hero  of  the  piece  has  the 
privilege    of   committing  whatever   in        '  i  .■ 

thinks  fit ;  and,  while  he  is  violating  t  1 

obligations,  insinuating  the  most  licention.s 
and  ridiculing  every  thing  that  looks  like  i 
is   nevertheless  held  up   as  a  model  of  virtue  ;  und 
though   he  may  perhaps  be  charged  with  a  few  little 
veniul  foibles,  and  pardonable  \n\. 
called),  yet  we  arc  assured  that  In 
ing,  the  very  best  heart  in  the  world.     Thus  it  is  that  the 
principles  of  our  youth   are  insensibly  and  almost 
unavoidably  corrupted  ;  and  instead  of  being  inspired, 
as  they  ought  to  he,  with  a  just  detestation  of  vice, 
they  arc   furnished  with  apologies  for  it,  which  they 
never  forget,  and  are  even  taught  to  consider  it  as  a 

necessary  part  of   an   accomplished  character. 

Bishop  Porteus. 


Tkk  following  interesting  anecdote  is  eiven  by  N.  Gould, 
Esq.,  in  his  Sotcs  on  America  and  ('        '  •     ■ 

a  \isit  in  1828.     Speaking  of  some  I 
converted  to  Christianity,  be  says,  "  '1  ,i.  -.     m 
to  tbe   Miss.isaugis,  one  of  tbe  dirtiest  and  in 
tho  tribes.     They  have  now  left  olf  tli    r  ,1,  i 
European  garments;  and,  with  their 
put  (i!i  new  habits:  many  of  them  ar 
le  distances  to  pay  old  coi 
^  I.e.     One  story  of  a  converii 

ing  to  be  left  unnoticed.     lie  bad  t 
and  alter  a  short  time  returned  hoiu 
parents  debased  by  tiltby  drunkenness.      1 
in  vain,  to  persuade  them  to  give  up  tl: 
spirits,  and  Iwcome  Christians.     After  re- 
a  short  lime,  ho  sickened,  and  die<l.     11 

tl,,,ii.rl,l    ,J-   1,;.,  .lying    OXluTl  >'i..i   -       "il      . 

the  Rev 
I  1   _       '  I,  to  give  t! 

was  granted,  tbe  Arcbdeacon  himseit  reading  the  service. 
They  afterwards  embraced  Chrisliauily." 


Christiavity  did  not  come  from  heaven  to  be  • 

ment  of  an  idle  hour,  to  be  the  foo<l  of  mere  im 

to  be  "  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  tbat  hath  a  pU-UMUit 

voice,   and   playetb  well  up<m  an  instrument."     No  :   it  i* 

intended  to  be  tbe  guide,  tbe   guanlian,  ll  ■  <■ 

all  our  bours :  it  is  inteiuled  to  Iw  the  food 

spirits  ;  it  is   intended  to  lie  the  serious  occujuiiioo  oi  oui 

whole  existence.— Bishop  Jkbb. 
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THB    SKCIUtT   TRKASrRE. 

Thk  followmR  interesting  story  ii  related  by  TaTernicr,  in 


his  TrB\"cU  — 

Shah  Abbas  the  First, 

hun-  '  ■ 

a  \ 


king  of  Persia,  Wing  one  day 

-■'1  from  hi*  ■" '   "".  found 

u  pipe.     1  |)<>kc  to 

1...  ,11.  was   s  .    >  ith   his 

ted  hini   to  till'  care  of 
The  shepherd   made 
»u< .  'iint  he  excited   the  admiration  of 

tlio  ,  trim,  who   Rnvc  hira  the  name  of 

Mohsmcd  Ai.  'her  with  the  oHicc  of   Naiar,  or 

intcndant  of  i  Id.     Tlic  kinjf  sent  hiiu  twice  as 

ambassador  to   llic  Cirtat  MokuI.  and  was  much  pleased 
with    hi.i   nc'.'iitiiilions.   for  he   had  tlie  firmness  to  resist 
bribes,  a 
favour  1 
noi 
h.t; 
.\ 
M. 
th 


amon);  the  I'ersians.  The 
I  up  a  host  of  enemies,  but 
.  tlie  sovereign,  who  had  so 


akkivthsaiuzs  ;n  jvly. 

\\l1\\i\\    '"'llll. 
I.Vi7  Coronitlon  of  Jsiii, 
laO  Hj tile  of  I  snHrn.  !  '    NotherUndu,  in  which 

I'  .<t   J.tJt;Uii>l  uiiii  I lolLind  were  cuiitniiittdcil 

1794  St   . .  ...     <  of  r.iri*  Buffered  death  in  the  s<)UBre  of 

the  Hcvotutimi,  a~  or  abeuon  of  R«b«pMrrc. 

1  ,  30th. 

1768  Captain    Cook  ssilcd  Ituiii   J'lymouth  on  his  first  voyage   of 

discovery. 
1771    I)i.it  /'/i.imiii  Cr,,,i    oni.  iif  rnir  l.(^t  poctK.     !le  wttn  buried  in 
<  ,  tlie  idea  of    his   Etegy, 

v^liamshire. 
-t. 


.iij,',  however,  the  enemies  of 

.ie<l  to  effect   his  ruin  with  Seliah  Sell, 

_ ..         .   beiiit;  a  young  man,  was   more  easily 

persuadeii.     'l'lie\    rppre.sentctl   to  the  king,   that   as  Mo-  j 
homed  liad  huill.'at  his  own  expense,  several  caravanserns, 
and  a  ina;;nifitx'iit  palace,  he  could  not  have  done  so  with-  I 
out   einployiiic   some    of  the    public    money.     The  king,  1 
anxious   to'  ascertain   the  truth  of   the  accusation,  ordered 
MohanuM  to  >etlle  his   accounts  within   fil'leen  days;    but 
this   faishful    iiilend.iiit    begged  his  niiijcsly  to  come  the 
next  d  IV  111  the  tl•ea^ury.  where  the  king  found  every  thing 
in    1    -'     •      -'!cr.      Thence    he    proceeded  to  Mohameds 
hoi;  newas  surprised  to  find  every  PX)ni  furnished 

in   i  '    .1,1,.   ,,i,.l   eould   not   help  expressing  his 

ad'  :v  he  had  shown   in  so  elevated  a 

Stat.  ''  .OS,  obscning  a  door  fastened  with 

three  padhxks,  iiifurnn-il  the  king  he  had  overlooked  it. 
His  majesty  asked  Mohamcd  what  treasure  was  concealed 
in  that  rooni,  which  was  so  carefully  shut.  M<diaraed  re- 
plied, that  the  whole  of  his  jiroperty  was  contained  there, 
and  every  thing  else  belonged  to  his  majesty.  He  then 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  room,  in  which  nothing  ap- 
peared but  his  crook,  wallet,  the  goat's  skin  which  hu  used 
to  fill   with  water,  his  pipe,  and   his  .shciihcrd's  drcss,  all 

»u-r '    '  'in  the  wall.     The    Nazar,  seeing  the  king's 

Bsi  related  to  him  the  history  of  Ins  giwd  for- 

tu!i., .ihat  111  inn.  r  In-   had  liecn  brought  to  court, 

by  order  of  Shah  .\  ,'ing  his  majesty,  if  his   ser- 

vices were  no  liint;i  ,         I,  to  allow   him  to   return  to 

bis  original  occupation.  The  king  was  so  struck  with  his 
virtue,  that  he  look  off  his  own  dress,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Nazar,  which  is  tl  ■  Imnnur  a  king  of  I'crsia  con- 

fers oil  n  mibject.  continued  in  his  idlice,  not- 

Wii  the  cUuria  ul   Ins  enemies,  and  died  in  that 

oil  I, 


DRAM     UKINKIXG. 

TiiK  cliiMriii  (,fDriiin-i/iiiil.,r!  arc  cnerally  of  diminutive 

■iz  v  constitutions,  and 

in  ,,  'ivc  in  its  operation. 

It   durangt'B  the    aiiiiaal   vcou«iuy.   weakens   the    nerves, 
destroys  tlie  digestive  jxiwers,  obstructs   the  secretions,  and 

destroys  the  life :  the  sloinaeh   is  kept  by  it  in  a  state  of 
eonstani  excitement,  and,  by  the  frequent  application  of  an 

arUflcinl    ■       ■         •  •       ■    '         '   ■  '      =  to 

perfonn  ils- 

Th--  "■ the 

\t\-  iiid    fre- 

qu,  Depres- 

■11,  lus   drinking, 

wli  iiilus  is  only  to 

«x,  I,  when    it   has  ceaHcd, 

Ici  -inn  to  !«■  s'^nin  removed 

b)  -  of  fever 

Or  ifdrain- 

dr  -..Illy 

di  no 
antisi'i' 
•od  ooi 
evident 

in  BMM,! 

EvidtH- 

of  the  Huuie  of  Commoiu. 


the  Ortler  of  .Tesu«,  or. 

>.     He  was  forty  year»  <i( 

pliii  of  his  new  Miripty,  and 

■  roulil  otitain   Ihfi  sanction  nf 


W  I 
1356  Death  of  Ifnaliui  . 
a«  lh**T  arc  ii,-n.i!  :■. 
;ic.    "ill  .1  Ii' 

it   U.l,.  trll     \  ' 

Ihr  I'l,)..-;   •.  ....,.-.,.    -.1 

Vf     l.HM'l.l, 

(Ollisi-.     !■ 

nicnl  111  ihr  ;  iJiiic 

wrre  upwai,:  '  to  one 

general,  wit"  i^  „ -    i-   ,,,... 

THK  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 
A,  /  •  .T    ii,.,  i^ljth  in  the  Allian  Calendar,  became,  by  the  arrance- 
1  a,  the  eishth   month  of  the  year,  but  was  .still  railed 

t  '  nnme  of  f^it>li^.  or 'ixth.  until   the  time  of  OiMavius 


lip.  mwhiiti    111.- Iiail    (elclii'tti,!    tliiet^    I:  I 

■  lit  to  a   Honian   nrovince,  and  given  lli  ' 

,    in.l-     --'  '    '■"'   ' ■'-' 

wliich  \vc  r.i  t 

rqiial,   n  'la-.  ■! 
i                                                                                         i'y  diid    lii'.il)  oiic  "Ij)-* 

i ,    .!ii'    CicMMt"--;    of  forri    :iiul 

liarvo^t.      1  be  Saxons  caili-(i  u    \i  enti  Mtital  i 

rovfriiic  or  c^nripnt.  and  thii«  ihcy  oxprp«''<l  th'-  :; 


iiriving  a  K                         lairr  jnclurcs  of 

uaptni;.  or  tia»itiK  .i  ^.   ►'       ■     ■■   '  ■- 

isi^te  <(f  tlic  prrsont  da;. 
|Uf<('nt<!   AuRuM  umicr 

r 

:l 

!'                    ••.  crowned    ^ 

iMll'ls 

to  the 

"i*-fpr«. 

.1  ni,  which  ■ 

1.                       hr-.   a.s  on  t!.     ,      

ASS  iVKIiSAHltS, 
TIUnSDAY,  Ut. 
Lam-via&-Dav  ls  the  second  of  what  are  now  ca' 

but  which  were  herftctfurc  a*  rocularlv  use 

d  fu: 
lid    I 
to   ( 

Hit  I 
lirh  t 
laU  V 
'  iLnmi 

ol  ihe 

, t    -I.-     »>  ...       V   ..         7  l.r-     ':      e 

ted' 

I    ,.,.,„ 

■  > 

It 

'iLi\v;trds 
to  eccle- 

i  I'^nt  ot  America. 

1  at  St.  Cloud,  by  a  Pominican 
iii.ii. 

1714  Qutm  Anne,  daughter  ot  James  II.,  died  at  Kensington. 

1796  Battle  of  the  Nile,  gained  by  Sir  Horatio  (afterwards  Lord 
Viscount)  Nelson. 

FRIDAY,  2nd. 

1100  William  Rii/i<j  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrcl,  while  hunting  In  ilie 
New  Forest. 

1704  Hattic  of  HIrnhrim.  in  which  Ihe  DuVe  of  Marlborough  de- 
feated the  i  1  1-  The  noble 
mansion  1 1  for  th»  and 
other  ftplctu! .,  ■       ..         ,il. 

1802  Bumiaparte  created  perpetual  Conaul  by  ihe  aenatc. 
SATIKDAY,  3rd. 

1460  Jamfi  }l.  nf  Sroiland  \ ,    accidental  bursUng  of  a 

rannon  at  the  fie^e  of  i 

1732  The  first  stone  laid  of  i       ,  Ijuilding  in  Tliriadneedle- 

street,  which  we,  emphiitirally,    call    The   Hank.     Till   the 
erection  of  the  present  structure,  the  business  isas  transacted 

178(i  ade  to  •lab  his  Majesty  George  III.,  by  a 

i  irgsret  Nicholson. 

1811  A  iit»    ii.Uiul  ;ippeared  in  the  sea,  near  St.  Michael's,  nip- 

posC4l  to  be  produced  by  a  vulcanic  eruption  bencitli. 

■  ^    M)AV,  4tli. 

IhimiV. 

1347  I  III.,  nfirr  a  sipRc  of  eleven  months ; 

i,>h  ot  all  tlicir  pos- 


lase  i. 


and  ' 


,l()HN     WILLIAM     I'ARKKK. 

'  »i.i»ii»:p  iw  Waastr  Ni---  ■  -    ■         -■--  i- 

8ol<lbr«UBovI.<, 


•'rigli,  the  old 
111 


WKST    STUA.ND. 

•'Sr,  ASD  IK  MoKTMlV  I'ASTf, 

11 

,  r»  la  th«  Kingitum. 


^cttitrirai) 


[^69. 
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SOME   ACCOUNT   OF   A   SHIP. 


Gkxsral  Obssbvations. 

A  Ship  l\:»s  Imtii  iiisiK-  i-.in*!rl.>r..,1   iw  ..n..  ..rd .^^...1 

In 

ni 


trc'L-,-,  li^hud 
AIT  a  river  or 


01  < 

of,  :        '■■- ' 

1  i>  a  proof  of  the  -r.Mt  ijiti'I- 

'96  arU-      ' 
■  Fame  in  . 


of  ;:, 


h 
bori 


Pn; 


i^iviiy  ui 


lit 
>  said, 
laws  of 


>U-p  ui  addiuou  bLiiig  ba.scd 


all    ulluilicd 

:«,  at  a  com- 

>r,   arc 

i    wliirh 

1  proge- 

coursc 

u   built 

.    tnillf, 

.     .o  inlaid 

leu  adorned 

I.   frtun   the 

I'lave  had  no 

.  nr  to  have 

■  within 

Word. 

.  fxa.g- 

inaiid 

ii'iiul    pace 

.ave  arrived 

^hip■  in  the 

i  the  consc- 

i    may  prove 

.;   neither  to 

cAiai  ul  lU  iMUmitutiliuu,  uur  tscluiicai  dctcription 

Vabibtjm  or  S4ILIMO  Vksssls. 


vitbout  a  deck,  or  open,  and  in  pro- 

f  liizc 
-i>»  of 

Durv  (M  a  Man 
rty  Miamun,  with 

and  havini;  one 


UiD  iiuu  Of  lii«  ku«l.    TUottt  MiU  we  larger  lu 


proportion  to  the  body,  or  hull,  in  the  cutler  tlian  in  the 

slum).     The  pleasure  sailinp-Uiats  kept   bv  r.ml,  i..,.i|  i,r<. 

ly   Cutters,  and  when  carrying   all  ,,   a 

iralr.  nn  vosm'1   can   exceed   tbciii   i  ■  .  ii,r 

'  1  kinds,  from  tlu-ir  Kt'iioral  l.iin. 

11  by  the  wind,  ami  the  >rrur.  till 

..aL-»   of  ihcir    rigj;iii«,  arc   |u;rhap8    the   only   objects   of 

Ionian  production  which  arc  tiuly  picturesi/tic  iii  ilic  artist's 

-els  with  two  masts,  sqiiare-ri);i;ed,  and  are 

lauiui.il  ic.   i.iMiiiouers,  from  tho  Colliers,  which   brinir  us 
j  coals  from  the   North,  and  lie   in   numbers   in  the  I'ool  of 

' !"",holow  the  bridge,  in  almost  unintorn:'    '  n 

■  miles.    When  veissels  with  two  masl - 

1.  but  have  their  main-sails  and  fore    ...,,    ..„^    ,,,ai 

utter,  they  are  called  .SVAooMtTi,   but   this  specicg  of 

I  IS  very  various  in  its  ri:;L'ii':.'. 

j  •    Ships    are     principally  cd    as    those    called 

'  MEftciiANTUKN,  wliich  bcU  A  iduuls  or  companies, 

uid  are  cnj^agcd  in  commerce;  and  MB.f-OF-WMi,  or  the 

.national  ship*,  built   for  the  pur|)osos  of  war.     The  lailcr 

'im  the  number  of  their  decks, 

1.   carry;  tho  l.-irircst  class   nre 

.  ^.'ujj-i  oj  ' '       "  J      , ■  r 

.   when   ui :  i 

■  ■■'■■t     iirst  Rates,     .■■..■.ru     iv.m  ^,     i  niru    iiaio,     iN.1'.        i  Jlit 

I  Kates  include  all  those  carrying  loujfuns  and  upwards, 
with  a  company  of  8i0  men  and  ujiwards;  Sicontl  Kates 
mount  90  to  100  (runs,  and  their  comphmcnl  or  crew,  is 
from  C50  to  700  men;  T/iirJ  Kates  have  from  60  to  SO 
uns,  and  from  600  to  650  men,  and  so  on,  down  to  .SV-rM 
Ivatest;  but  some  ships  of  less  than  41  jjuns,  are  termed 
t'riyates,  a  namo  which  is  also  given  to  others  carrying  a 
greater  numbff  of  guns,  the  distinction  depending  on  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  vessel. 

Visit  to  a  First  Ratk  LiNE-or-BATTLK  Ship. 
Thk  effect  on  the  mind,  when   approaching,  in  a  small 
boat,  a  ship  of  120   guns,   is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the    rapid    succession   of  new   and    striking    ideas,  which 
crowd  upon  ili.'  iiii:j.'lTiation  in  viewing  it. 

Onourfii  I,  we  looked  up  with  wonder  to  the 

vast  hull  wt-  ,1  above  tho  water,  and  whose  sides 

seemed  swelling  out  ready  to  overwhelm  us.  Tho  graceful 
lines  of  the  joints  of  tho  planks,  as  seen  in  perspective 
diminishing  in  width  from  distance;  tho  formidable  muz- 
zles of  tho  triple  battery  of  guns,  standing  out  of  tho 
port-holes,  with  tho  stout  ports  which  shut  tho  openings 
overshadowing  them;  the  enonnous  cables  of  iron  by 
which  she  was  moorod,  the  gigantic  sheet  and  spare  anchors, 
slung  ouuide  the  fore-channels ;  the  boau  hanging  from  the 

•  7'licse  term*  will  be  substquenlly  explaiaed  ;  the  reader  mutt 
take  them  at  preneot  as  mere  iiaines. 

t  The  followim  i<i  a  list  of  the  lilies  and  numbers  of  the  crew  of 
a  first-rate  ship,  cluBcd  in  the  order  of  their  amount  of  pay:— 


Captain 1 

I.ii'uienant*    ...  8 

Master 1 

Chaplain 1 

Surgeon I 


I'l 

Si 

A 

(fUtllH T   .     . 

lioauwain 

f'.ifit(  liter 


Hrought  forw>l.  91 

Caulker 1 

Armourer   ....  1 

Capu.  of  Maintop  3 

Korelop  3 

Ma«t.  .  3 

After  Guard  3 


Yeomen  of  Signali  | 

Coitwain  of  i'in-  I , 

nacc (' 

Sjil  M.,1,  t',  M.,-,.   I 


II.. 
Wai 
Slew.:   . 
l.anchaiaa 
Hoys    .  .  . 


!  656 
■  1  I 
.  I 
.  1 
.  31 


Total  Seamen  .  G90 


lea  .  .  .  '.i 
Aasistants 
Lster   .  .  . 


I 
t. 

(■.,■ 

7       -  llulil 
Ship**  Cook    . 


I 'few 
>  do. 
r'l  do. 

•lo. .    .    , 

I  SlorC' 


'   .    I'lUilCS     .    .    . 

lal 

25  7  i-t.il  \\  .ir  mm 
18 

2 

2 


:i 


X}^78 


lie. 


».i 


"•ward 

■U  .  . 

I  o<ik   . 

'Mi  do,  , 


Mill]   Mi 


lli- 

•■n, 

■'IIIL-S   . 


In  2nd  Ilat.i 
3rd  Do. 
4th  l)<i. 
M)  Do.    . 
6lh  IJo.    . 


1.  1 
.  3 
.  4 
.  4 
.  2 
146 


KiO 


rrrr, 


140 


Manjr  of  iImso  ulTi- 
cen    and    milijierus 
are  not   iippiiinicd  to 
,  the  'M,  Mb,  !iih,  and 
UX  I  (nil  lUle*. 


SUPPLE\fENT  FOR  JULY.  1S33. 


15 


l,„,l.,,,. 


all  III); 
till*  nil 

Nu  - 
iiitro.l. 

MUtcli 

(Ih-    ■■ 


the  ilimiiiinliPf]  flffure^  of  the  marines  and  aiulort 

'      lltl-r       ill,'       ..lJ,'.  '        iCllll      till.      ^Iir U        I,,:..!.      anii 

it  nn 

iji  to; 

ftli<T  I'lniM'il  mirh  a  (Hctura  an  nrver  is  effaced  from 

ni'Tv .  wlii'M  vmTi  for  n  first  fir  only  timii. 

'"inir  liii  I  vrliom  we  had  a  Iptter  of 

rh  .11.   ..I  !  I  (if  ih«»  lieutenant  of  the 

:i.  than  li'  !   itt  the  heud  nf 

ladder,"   (  atarhed    to  thi- 

!i^  wrii'ii    iyini;    at   arn-nnr  in  jHirt,)  and  iir.  '    ' 

i       Many  tt  sup  pressed   smilo  was  visible  n- 


^1,. 


;  iit,  was,  that  every  one  connected  witli  surh  a 
V  I'd  to  liiiTe  the  more  ill-natured  part  of  his  feel 

I  -d.     This  is  one  of  the  results  of  disriplinc  itiul 

1  The  lowest  seaman  seari-ely  suppressed  a  laui;h 

nl  mil  i:::i  u'liiu'e,  liut  it  trot  suppress<-<I,  un<l  he  showed  us 
riiiisii|ii;ii,'  :in  attention  to  our  wants  and  cuhusity,  as  the 
first  ollircr  in  the  ship  eould  do,  with  his  more  refined  and 
gciitleuian-like  ilefHirtmcnt. 

On   re.iehin(j  the   top   of   tlio   temporary  staircase,   wo 
passed    through    a    diKir,     termed    the    mtrancr-jxirf,    on 
to   the   midillo    (;un-derk,    and   (»reut   was    our   -.-i   "i^ii- 
mcnt    at  the   scene  which    it    presented.     The   1 
hetween  decks,   increased  hy  the   comparative   I 
the  ceilin|r ;  the  scrupulous  onler  in  which  every  thmn  was 
Brmn(;ed  ;  the  yunson  their carrinu'ct.  with  all  the  appnrri 
tus  reciuired  in  their  \ise;    the   n  of  the  sn 

which  allenialed   with   tlicni,  cm,  lished   hy  ~ 

little     peculiarity,    indicative    of    tin- 
palhiiu   men   who   ftnl   at   them :    Iht 


eaHed  to  the  locality,  hy  tha  aiifMWMiea.  on  all  iMaa,  «£ 

the    '  ■- •'    •■   -1-       T'--    •>■■■   '•••'^ntcra    and 

k'l:'  *en  pUecd 

ill    :  if   m-<»« •_  xo 

otii.  '• 
aiii 
sic 

the 

of  I 
leli 


cr.Kiriii'U  u 

I.v  first 
decks,  r 
tliiTe  is  > 
lllld    the 


p'ln  py  :i  mi;'* 


!•» 

<>t 

!• 
•  4 

A 

>( 

lo 

■-.« 
II* 


f- 


t 


passini;  lhn>uuh,  and  i 

Hupportinit  Ihc  iiiiprri' 

or  through  : 

sky,   with  i 

MKists,  as  I' 

■  Hinds  nei  ■ 

;:ular  duty  ;  Uic  ■.luu!  w  iii--iic  m  i:;r  iin.usw 

a  watch,  or  calling  the  (juard  of  honour  I" 

,,.,.,..„..,     ,1,1   ilie   comint;  "••   '    ■  .    ..n...  i  . 

succession   on   t  li  darzlcd 

red   by   the   nr       i  ■-•')'  °^  ^^° 

I''  ic  us. 

m\  ited  to  follow  the  officer  to  the  Ward-Room,  at 
the  alier-part  of  the  deck*.  This  apartment,  which  is  the 
nicvs-room  of  the  lieutenants,  and  other  commissioned 
ofliccrs,  was  fitted  up  with  all  the  convenience  of  a 
Bittiiifi-room  for  gentlemen.  A  handsome  wainscot  table 
and  side-hoard,  with  chairs,  would  have  assimilated  it 
to  a  room   in   a  house,   if  the  oftention   had   not   been   re- 


finrN    I'l     .1    -l,:;i,    .-    .    '  in 
teiniiT.l  occiii  iinic  11  .t 


!   iny 

ilial 

I  i.-.  >.iid  to 

•itiintion  M 


■'I' 

CX()l.lill    to    tllL-    li'.lili'i.        W  ^ 

the  '.iMi/  of  a  i^liip,   the  riglil  sui,-  ol   tin-  vr^^l   i^  Ictmcil  Atariu>xtT<i 
oihI  iIk'  left  /.iir/»iiiirrf  ;  but.  from  the  siinilarilT  of  the  ^ound  of  Ihi-^c 


ii  .ui  "  I'uu  the  tichu"  Li  given  out,  iiisitail  cf  "  l..irbod;il 

1'. 

;il  or  ntniTl  :it  <ri    ifl  c.iiil  ff>  lir  ini  flii'  ?>i-,:.-ti  wlipn  it  i 
in  il  llti' 
it  is  in  '* 


they  arc  ! 
powcrl'iil 
liKht  inti' 
Ut  that  li 
])owder.     Au 
everv  other   i 


*  In  the  SrmoN  or  «  Snir,  pt«6ied  to  this  papvr,  an  > 
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U)twt;cu  "  ou  '.he  bcLia  and  the  Ut»,"  it 
1,  and  nbtt/t  iht  beam  when  seen  between 

h  which  the  wind  blows  is  called 
r  iWf  «hi|»  which  is  sheltrrM  by  ihr 


beani»,   ii 
ro<»ni.     1  '■ 
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A   LIWS-Or-BATTLS   SHIP,   AND    A    MERCHANT    BRIO    AL0NOSID8. 


rt,  and  is  of  two  stories,  or  occupie*  the  heif^ht 
anil  the  X)rlop  deck. 


(ts  wliirh  ocour 
by  the  principal 
Tliis 


1  n>'    i>i\M  r   11  •  K.  bcfiides  v 
al»n  on  tlu-  i:  li  i-k,  was  di 

orMiiti*'.  itttcd   in  al/^.i.;   n-  i.iul-lenRth.     T 

i>   1  1   rj.  ,■  of  tiral>cr,  the  lower  point  tiirnini; 

'I  -     f-  ::  ip,  so  OS  to  aObrd  the  greatest  resist- 

iious  wciKhts  it  is  employed  to  raise.    There 
I  -tan  on  the  middle  deck,  used  for  lighter 

weight*  uf  iiiHiiy  kinds. 

TTie  capstans  are  turned  by  means  of  long  bar»  inserted 

1  V  into  holes  in  the  upper  part ;  several  men  push 

se,  and  turn  the  capstan  round  by  that  means, 

no  mat  a  rope  or  cable  is  wound  round  on  it :  the  length  of 

th«  eapctan  bars  enables  the  men,  by  the  advantage  of  this 

purchase,  to  raise  the  enormous  weight  and  resistance  of 

the  anchor;    and   when  it  is  recollected,   that  the   "best 

bower,"  of  niiK-tv  IuhkWi'I  «rii;ht,  lins  often  to  bo  dragged 

mjt  c.f  a  :  no  idea  may  he   formed  of 

till"  inirnr-  '  ;  ;   it  accordingly  requires  the 

u»  effort  of  sixty  or  eighty  men,  who  "  man  the 

I'l  pffect  it :  a  drum  and  fife  play  a  lively  nir  to 

ciiij,.  I  in  their  exertions,  and  to  (im«  their  efforts. 

1,  ■  -  remains  tn  bo  noticed  on   this  deck  except 

t)'.'-  (,'.:.     -  ili<-  K      '  "  \  calle<l.  An 

n..:iii':  ■■       .i!'    .  '     ■  c,  with  fur- 

1      '  niiiiT  1  uin.-iiiini  I-.,.  Miilii'iently  cha- 

r     '  At  the  time   of  our  visit,  the  Cook 

n    ;  i.n.v  iti  •<reparing  this  caldron  full  of 

i  ,  ,  .  the  two  beneath  it,  in  being 

open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  or  in  what  is  calle<l  the 
WaIIT.  Tic  fnrwanl  part  of  the  ship  has  the  Kork- 
CAtTLC  :.  'tial  dock  almve  the  main  one,  and  the 

aflar  par:  .1   deck  over  it,  called  the   (jitartkr 

Dbck;  Iti'  •  wfii  these  two  is  termed  the  H'aisl, 

•nd  •  luiT'i'v  pi.    1  '        I  uuch  side  of  the  vessel,  commu- 


nicating from  the  Quarter-deck  to  the  Forecastle,  are  called 
the  Gangways.  These  have  a  stout  double  netting,  stretched 
Ijctween  iron  rails  on  the  outside,  between  which  aro 
stowed  the  seamen's  hammocks*  during  the  day  ond  be 
fore  an  engagement,  when  they  form  a  very  secure  pro- 
tection to  the  crew  against  the  musketrj'  of  an  enemy.  A 
similar  breast-work  of  rails  guards  the  Forecastle,  Quarter- 
deck, and  Poop.  The  Forecastle  is  the  part  of  the  ship 
which  properly  appertains  to  the  best  or  able  seamen,  as 
the  Quarterdeck  does  to  the  officers  ♦■.  These  two  half- 
decks  are  ascended  by  stairs  or  lodders  from  the  main 
deck.  Under  the  (juartcr-deck,  at  the  after  part  of  the 
upper  deck,  is  the  AnuiRALs  State-CIabin.  which  is, 
therefore,  immediately  over  the  Ward  Room,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  this  in  its  arrangements  and  fitting 
up,  that  the  Admiral  or  Captain,  to  whom  it  is  appro- 
priated,   bears    to    the   Lieutenant*.      Handsome    sofiu 


*  Ilumnuvk  a  the  nune  of  the  bed  of  the  seaman.  It  confitts  of 
a  piece  of  canva*,  five  f«l  long  by  two  wiilr,  fii'prn'trH  ta  thp  deck 
overhead  by  mr-an«  of  two  sets  of  nmmll  niads  fut 

to  rings  of  rope,  which  again  are  ar  I.  or  short 

rope,  to  batten*  fixed  to  the  t>eam5  of  th-    -  --     1  ^graving). 

In  thin  tacking  are  placed  a  small  maltrew,  a  pillow,  nnd  a  couple 
of  Itlaiikeu,  to  which  a  pair  of  theets  may  or  may  not  lie  added. 
Tl,       '  '         '  '-i, occupy  K-    *'         "  '■"        ''"Ilea 

ill  ■  r,   and  in  li  '!iey 

ar.  .ore  than  a  !■  ■   r  as 

he  hi>  lu  ihcui,  auii  tlic  bcann  of  the  deck  abu^e  hiiii.  J^vny  sailor 
has  two  hinimocks,  one  of  which  is  tlung  and  in  use,  the  other 
scrubbed,  dry,  and  stowed  away,  ready  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
dirty  one. 

.i./in  ^ni  Firenting  the  capttin,  when  he  comes  on 
.  and  as  tnis  salutation  is  suppn<«ed 
ii»rlf,  all  ihone  who,  st  the  moment, 
1'.  Are  hound  \i>  .-  »  ■'  '  ''  rum- 
pi  -a  niiil^hipnian  '  .off 
\i;  o  are  walking  tin  .  I  in- 
cluUi^l,  if  liu  liauptu  to  be  of  the  number,  tuuth  tlicii  haU  bke- 
wise,"~-H Alt's  rrafmtnti. 


t  "  K. 
the  qua 

to  \f  pi 

hi.      ' 
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th 
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tnil  tables,  a  carpet  and  other  luxuhm.  wmild  rank  it 
witli  tt  (lrawin({-r<«)m ;    but  tho  "  '     " 

can  bo  cnlliMl,  to  the  mum  objr 
lis  uvory  whuro  i'Iho,  two  or  mot.   ,  ,. 
thoir  iMiHts    ut  thi!  windown,    and    ti 
wci^   n  little   raoro  neatly  (liiislieil  u;      , 
Bpparutus  ki-|)t  more  out  of  view,  yet  il  wan  obvious  tbat 
they  wera   not  thcru  for  uliuw,  and  tliat  wlien  stern  war 
called   Tor  their  employment,   tliey  would  bo  manned  an 
promptly,  and  worked  lis  steadily,  aa  uny  others  m  the 
ship.     Tlin  Stutu  RiMmi  is  also  the  diniiiK-room  where  the 
various   uflicers   dine    with    the   citptain,    but   only   when 
iiivilod    so   to   do;    for    the   strictest    fonn   and    cti(|uettu 
is    observed   on    board   of   a    ship   of   war.      The   ofllecr 
who  visited  his  cominaiider  by  invitation,  without   beinR 
ns  scrupulously  dressed  as  if  K'^i'^K  '"'"  ''"^  company  of 
ladies,  would,    if  not  subjecte<l  to  a  severe  reproof  lor  his 
negligence,  certainly  not  Ihj  invited  ajiain. 

On  the  after-part  of  the  (Quarter  Ucck  there  is  raised 
another  deck,  calleil  the  I'ooi*,  which  contains  the  captain's 
sleeping-ronm,  and  somu  others.  There  are  small  ladder- 
stairs  on  each  side  from  the  Quarter  Deck  to  the  Poop,  and 
between  these  is  the  Whkkl,  by  which  the  motion  of  tho 
rudder  is  pmducecl  in  stecrimj  or  (joverninR  the  course 
of  the  vessel.  Tho  Rudder  turns  on  hinijcs  attached  to 
tho  Stekn  Post,  in  the  middle  of  the  stern  of  tho  vessel, 
and  under  the  lower  row  of  windows  which  liffht  the  Wanl 
Room.  \  horizontal  beam,  the  Tii.Lr.li,  fixed  to  the  top  of 
the  Rudder,  and  of  considerable  leni;th,  has  ro])es  at  its 
extremity,  which  pass  through  Blocks,  or  pulleys,  at  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  are  tlien  wound  round  the  barrel  of 
tho  wheel  in  contrary  directions ;   when,  therefore,  this  is 

rned  either  way,  it  draws  tho  Tiller  towards  tho  si<les  of 

lO  ship,  and,  therefore,  turns  tho  Rudder  in  the  contrary 
iroction. 

Just  before  the  wheel  is  the  Bimaclk,  containing;  tho 
CoMi'ASs.  This  is  a  box,  open  at  the  side  next  the  wheel, 
having  tho  Compass  hung  in  it,  so  as  to  remain  horizontal 
however  much  tlio  ship  may  lie  on  one  si<lo,  or  roll  on  the 
swell  of  a  sea.  Tlicre  are  lights  to  illuminate  the  Compass 
at  night. 


In  larsn  ship*,  especially  of  war.  tbara  are  two  binariM 

uarter  master"  la 
na  fcr  slornnit  to 

■'•■  ■  'V'  ■  helms- 
man or  in  Uio 
binacle,  ; 

At  the  middlu  ut  tho  1  n, 

on  tho  Pixip,   wns   nn   aj  rs 

who  acr-  K 

when  a  o 

vessel,    aii'l   I  -'-s 

nece^tsary  to  1  ^^ 

taih  re 

a  I  ■.,r 

in-i  <T 

ve-  111, 

so  1     -  :: - --  -  -Is 

Moated,   and   enable   a  man    to  »ii:  ill 

assistance  could   1«'   reiiilereil.      In  ,« 

man  ami  tho  tioat  to  the  same  s|>ot,  if  the  ui< .  <1 

at  night,  a  port-fire  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  1:  .  is 

lightiKl  by  a  gun-lock,  discharged  by  tho  same  ruiiln\ai,ce 
which  lets  the  instrument  drop,  at  the  moment  it  is  de- 
tached from  the  sbii  '  .to 
a  lloaling  biacon,  »  .e- 
diato  support,  and  .,..,...  ..i  i,„  -.,..,.  i  :it 
out  the  s|H>t  whither  the  Iraat,  which  is  in  I, 
is  to  row  in  onler  to  pick  him  iu<  "•  ho 
eUlcacy  of  this  humane  and  \  .n- 
tiated,  than  Government  oriler.  ied 
with  the  apparatus,  and  thus  n\uii)  li\es  will  l>o  savol,  which 
formerly  might,  in  such  circumstances,  have  l>een  lost. 

TiiR  M.v.irs  AND  RiiiGiNn. 
Each  of  tho  thrco  Masts  •  are  round  titnl>ers,  composed  of 
several  pieces,  kept  together  by  iron  hoops,  the  lower  ends 

•  Tlic  t'li '1  I.-'.'tl.   of  ihe  main-ma^tt  of  a"*  >   «'' •>    *'-'™  "he 

heel  on  ti  '                       tlic  ship  to  its  lie.id.  is  i  »t 

riiie«  4rt  f' ■                      ■.  ftn'l  Ih**  top-pnlUnt  :.  '.tie 

top  :  -,st 

of  ^^ 


k  mieATX  CMDKR  pusi  or  sail. 
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bpinu  flxwl  to  Iho  k«?!  of  In     tih'tn.  nnd  pauinr  throuirh 


i!u-  ,l.-,-k 


-r-MAIT. 

■Hf!   firrn 


an 
It; 

:    :y  a 

>r  prin- 
r  more, 
Kprfail 


ihc  oixl. 


all 

uj 

t].r 

■O  ' 

tli: 

tl>: 

Clp 

■Ir 

OI11 

tK 

ta\ 

P" 
pa 
oft 
in  < 

CXlr 
tin. 
ro]. 
as    : 

Tl.. 
Sii 
ca'.'. 

to  tin-   t.<l'  ni 

Stands  out  h 

the  s  ""■'  "•" 

of  I 

shr 

Besides  I  ;,j 

from  the  1  ...;...   ilic 

shrouds,  to  ihe  sides,  ior  the  purpose  of  steadjuifj  further 

these  upper  mn'<t<  :  Inif  as  all  these  only  tend  to  keep  the 

niast  frov  •  s  either  way,  stronf;  ropes,  called 

Stays,  a-  .  tho  upper  part  of  the  masts  to 

the  lower  part  ut  the  mast  next  before  it. 

The  mast  nearest  tho  head  or  stem  of  the  ship  it  called 

■  -mast;  and  iu  parts,  and  all  the  sails  and  rif;Kin|; 

■   to  it,    are    named   from    the   mast :    thus,    tho 


yard,  tho  n«tt  the  Rprit-top»ail-y«rd,   and   the   ftirthest 
the  Sprit<ail-top-gaUant-yanl. 

Tub  Sails. 

TiiraK  are  few  thinpn  reUtinn  to  naval  affairs  which  more 

-ant   with    them,   than   Ihe 
'  lich  a  ship,  or.  indeed,  ntiy 

■'    1^   '"  t-ay,  ean   sail  with,  v 
I.     This  is  not  »o  slnkini;  in  a  < 

'      '  the  hull  ..!!'  I 

■  the  s:iki'  ,. 

'"" ■-    ■  M    lO 

IVr- 


dariL'er  of 

,1...    L,.r    ,.. 


is  then   secured. 

mn<t  are  ti'nnrd 


tiuiL'ur,  culk'l  the  Jup, 
of  the  mast,  to  servo 


■•,  as  cullers;  of  those    k<  un 

Miilt  for  the   purpose  of  >  .  t.ist 

It    refereiioe   to   freight  or  loiul,  there  nri' 
I   which  iniifht  he  enlirclv  wrapt  up  in  Ihc 
1 1  H,  of  .  r.  that  a  vc 

otonetim.  f :  Ihc  rea 

:  \     be 
•I,  of  wiiiii 
■■■       ■        *  "■     -..II-  «M    .1  ^,ii|-.    w  [irii  miDpicte,   ri 

Tlio    lowermost   sail   of  the   mast,  . 

'',„■, 1,-il-    ll,,.    t....... 


aiu\ 
a.s  [Ki-         . 
tunny  the 

innii!  «:iil. 


cui|i 


.1.^    L- 


following. 
thix  the  mainsail 
il-yard;  I 
-it  a  royal  ■ 
fjeiicies,  a  sail  m 
ull  this,  the  thr<  > 
their   surface,   to 


nvor 

1 


cail. 
nil: 


three 


flttv 
A 


'■  '  -.     i  in    iiii'jiin-    iii.i^i    is 
Ihc  lartrcst  and  loftiest  of 
:   rined  Main-top-mast,  Main- 
shrouds,  and  so  on  ;    and  tltc  aftermost 
/.K.v,  with  its  Shrouds,  &c. 
m  the  lop  of  each  of  the  three  parts  composini^  the 
crreat  masU  is  suspended,   horizontally,  a  Yard,  or 
■   to  each  end,  to  which  the  sails  are 
rds  are  of  very  different  lenRfhs,   the 
:.  in  a  first-ratc,  more  than 
■  0  feet  three  inches  in  dia- 
'     ■   •   ■    -Tllant  yard  about 


.1,1 
t: 


l„n. 
V. 


X 

:•  III    .ifi-;.  >   .iiHi    liic  central   line,  or   wit 
I,  ,.<\:.;,..\   )„.  r,;»-..   hrw::ht  fr.-im   the   ■ 

.  ami 
deck; 
1.  the 
ation; 

-    ...iMi.i    ..i.i.-iM-  uic\ar.is,   tiie  ropes   bciiiu  called 

-lllc^    lllC   !llrl^o   |ir>r;.rl.t    ......  *  .    ..  1 _   - .       i      ., 


called  a    ■ 
-I  of  these  ;i 

,    ._    bu    e.X|M>^ed  to  the  wind,  \w 

xneam  (it  sliiMinif  sail.,  which  are  narrow  a-.i.  , 

*  "■  one,  by  means  of  small  4rw»i.« 

'  1   out   so  an  to  extend  Ihe  ! 

J...  .-  ...-,- 

sails  I 

'  il  on 
J  .  tho 

..  : ■  "1 111^  II"  II  -T.  I iiau  i nirteen 

distinct  sails.  If  a  ship  could  be  imagined  as  cut  throuRh 
by  a  plane,  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  close  to  the  main- 
mast, the  area,  or  surface,  of  all  tho  saiK  on  this  would  be 
five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  section  or  profile  of 
the  hull !  ' 

In  our  cut  of  tho  frigate,  tho  starboard  studdin)?-saila 
are  easily  recognised  on  the  fore-mast,  and  on  iKith  sides  of 
the  main-top  gallant  and  main-royal ;  but  as  she  is  shown 

P' ""'     '    ''  re  a  wind,  there  would  be  no  advantage 

'■.  -lay-sails,  which,  accordingly,  are  not  set. 

^  ircntly.  set  to  assist  in  steadying  the 

"  '   llii'ik  the  first-lioulenant  is  just 

""^  •'"'"  duck"  to  be  spread,  to  catch 

every  breath  of  ti  ;,.  gale. 

Tlie  mizen  ma-  .la   lower  square  sail  like  the 

two  others,   has  a  sail  like  that  of  a   cutter,  Iving  in  tho 

pl.ino  of  the  keel,  its   h.ttom  stretched  on   a  boom,  which 

'  •  far  over  the  Taffurcl,  nnil  the  upper  edge  carried  by 

ryanl  slopinir  upwards,  supported  by  roiies  from 

UK'  III,)  of  til.  ■ 

.per*  excepted,  liavo  four  sides, 
-prit,  jib-boom,  &c., 
I  the  inizcn,  usually 
tiling  consiilerahlo 
ic  ship.  There  are 
'■''""  with  tlic 


rn;  ir  |.j  t 
lower  one, 


All  these 
as  have   ■' 
and  all 

lie      .'icr 

an 

a  I, 

keel,    being 

these  are  I: 

which  :i' 

nnd   rii' 


at  one   time, 

»ail-  if    till'    M 


-c   bcliiri 

in*  the 


for 


BAaual  labour. 


nrfMuy  01  »ny,  or  vfry  lilU«, 


ixlciit    b\   «)jal   M  : 
up   the   upper  par' 

rows   of  strings  caiici    rr(j  yj„its  pas'sing   through   tho 
•  canvas .  this  reduces  tiic  depth  of  the  tail,  while  its  width 


■  masts; 

"  -lils, 

lit, 

'  ■„/, 

*  ujly my  jih, 

'■.'  two  or  throe 

are 

i   at 

net 

t  a 

I    iiuiiJL;    ji    oy    another 

I'  ••^''l"^  I'll;/-!-  -1 .1.:.,  ran 
.as 
the 

'1  in 

this  I*  done  by  tying 

tho  yard   by  means  of 
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U  unaltered  on  tlio  yard,  which  U  thcrefura  obliged  to  bo 
lowiTud  i>n     '  '        'v. 

(.)iir  vi>  Uattlu  tihip,  itlimvinK  thu 

niUSU  unci   \   irci-.  .uiu  Ml   ,t  i  li^.ilO  Ull'!''   ■!   ■■-■•--   •  '       ■•'      •'■• 

oiipie'l  t'niMi  Mr.  Ciioko'u  work  on  .'' 
(H\y  litmiait'ul  plutoit,  ill  wliii:li  thu  \ 
vuKscls  ure  accurately  duliiicalud. 

TUK   A.NCItOUS. 

Ahotiieh  important  part  nfn    luii'-t  stnn-s  must  be  ntrtirrd 

ll.  ,■.■,    Ilii-    A  NCIIOBS,    <lf  wl 

sliijM  li.iso  xi'MTuI ;  till-  lu: 

\s    i-li   lliur  unci  a  half   toiu,   ur    imictj 

'I'lir  iMiiiiiMisii  Iniiwirtaiicu  uf  tlui  anchor,   i 


Harbour,  in  one  of  tbo  thick  tbg»  m>  ftcqaant  oa  tlwt  taut. 


wl. 


hir    well'     I'.l-'l     "I     iiiif     nn'  !•   "t      iii'ii,     iL    « '  H,    II      m-     iiaiNi-     i'» 

lui\u  Haws   or   (U'ft'i'ls,    uhiirh,    huwu\cr    buiiiul    it    ini^ht 

I'y.i'ar,    would    C-UUM!     it     to     lir>Mt      wIi.-t,     ^.v.r.-lv      «lr;, I 

I  .    .!niaU!   this,    the   hhaiik   is 
:     1      mI'  ilw  MTV  hest  iron    pluc.  ■: 

.1  rylindrr  :  thcHO  artt  welded  tOKCtiiiT  by 
,  II  I  :  I  unors  worked  by  iiiachiiicry,  and  tbo  nhank 
tliiis  produced  ia  far  luuru  bound  thou  if  mado  iu  any 
other  way. 

DiUK.NSIONS    AND    WxiOHT    Of   A    Suig    OF  WaB. 

TiiK    following;   arc    tho   principal    dimensions   of  a   flrst- 

ruii'   linu-ut'-battlo  ship,  visited  fur  tho  pur|ioi>us  of  this 

account : — 

F<*t.  In. 

I  Length  of  the  lowirr  f^n-deck  ....  'Mh  Q 
keel,  lor  toaaage  170  6 
VVidlh  at  th«  witU^t  part  .  .  .  M  6 
I)  •  '  '  ■  ■ 23  2 
II  lie  head,  from  the  keel  .  S6  6 
ps 60  6 
bl  llie  uiiioil (A  2 
liurdeu  in  tons               .       JT'o*. 

This  enormous  ship  was  armed  as  follows : — 

Du  the  l.i>MT  .IliV  ihcic  wcEU    .         .      J    .,    ,-'  4je«)t 

On  th.  .        .       ■•  . » 

On  the  .         .        .  ■  * 

On  the  quarter-deck    .  .        •      ^  I  i  iJca) 

On  0.0  furecMtla       .        .  •     \  2  ai-(ca«dQi^cn) 

(juus     ...        120 
DiSCirLt.VB   OS   SltlP-BOABD. 

Not  a  step  can  bo  taken  in  tho  examination  of  a  ship, 
witliout  tho  necessity  for  t'l''  srri,'i,-^i  iliMli-lin,'  liflinr  a|i- 
paront.     It  must  not  bo  -^ 

narshncss  and  scvciity  oil  i       .  ■* 

ollicurs  towards  tho  crew  ;  it  is  well  known  that  tlio  com- 
manders who  are  most  strict  in  the  proper  exaction  of  tho 
fuinimuiit  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  under  their  com- 
mand, are  ofton  the  (greatest  favourites  with  their  men. 
Captaim  Basil  Hall,  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled 
t'raf/miiUs  oj' I'oytii/ts  anil  Travels,  has  dwelt  much  on 
i'  .  and  has  illustrated  tho  mutual  advantUKcs  of 

:ind  tho  evils  rcsulliiiK  from  its  abuse,  iii  two 
.iiiiiii.iMr  stories,  of  which  we  will  give  a  brief  abstract,  as 
cojivi  yiii^  a  beuulit'ul  moral  lesson. 

His  majesty's  ship  Atalanta,  commandcU  by  Captain 
Hickey,  iu  November,  1013,  was  standing  in  for  Halifax 

,  .,.,  .     .  ■  ,.         ■  . .  ■  .      .        .    ,  ,^ 

&CC.  ,■ 

iu  thref  limes  tlial  weti^iit.  lu  oidtir  U>  ^l^e  ^oiuc  ulcu  ol  ttiti  ledl 
•  eiglitof  a  sliip,  with  its  stores,  &lc.,  we  subjoin  the  tuUuwing  tabic 
of  a  T'i-guu  ship. 

Ton«.    C«t.  lln. 

Hull I3f>0      6    20 

Uiceing \9ri      2    92 

AttiUory 211     13    83 

Cariieiiti'rV  liuanir's,  and  BoaUwaiu"s  Slorcs  21      5      0 

Balla-st,  xle  .  .  .  .  ;  300  0  0 
fiOO  miM,  ,  iuid  effects  .  .  'tS  0  0 
Six  luouiiu*    iMuvi^ious 600      0      0 

Total  .  .    2810      6    83 

And  the  quantity  of  water  this  weight  will  displace,  when  float- 
uig,  is  97,hlK)  cubic  fcell 

t    \ 
bori. 

tWy...... ,  

I'le  name  is  lienved  tram  the  Curon  loondiies,  in  iKoUaud,  wUeie 
the;  w«r«  fiijt  cast: 


thu    Ujat  u 
quit  her;  «i 
were  ci- 
by  the 

d.- 
Ill 

session,  and 


h.T  ■ 

w  . 

IU 

h 

dl 


,,f 


tu  quit    I 

orHt-r  to 


coiilain    them,  lUo    nicii,  a^ 

laid  Hat   in    the  Iwiltiini.  liki 

small   I 

liLst  a>'' 

d. 

tl. 

1... 
forty-tA 
barely  li  -. 
quit  tho  wr< 
boat,  than  i: 

by  tlireo  hearty   cheers    iroiu   th. 
continued    aa   den-if   as  over,   nii 
knowing  ill  ' 
been  for  a  ^: 
his  watch,  for  a  to),   it 
not  vet  Imve  been  prv> 

s;ir  ■  .    ■ 

Clo>t-    I    llM^  1111  il;     111    I  '.' 

providtnl,  anil  tho   niu-i 

tl,.'   l.nnl.,    :,1h1    l!,,-    ri-M. 

tl. 

•'    ^  . 

very  icw  had  any  shoes,  uo'i 
only  partt:i!ly  rltared  ;    and 


crew,  w 
bled  at 
with  n  < 
The 
of  the  : 
sented  ; 

wl- 

l.v 
in 
d, 
en 


missin);, 
as  exact 


y  is  trngieally  different,  an 


in  this  re»i)cet;   but  lU  on! 
liis    crew    by   stieh    strict    r. 

II : 


appeiirea    ; 
enemv.     H 


I  ho 

la 
l«- 


'.OV 


rty 

<w. 
'■>a* 

to 
•re 
tbo 

at 
ibo 
om 
>t. 
;tcr 
■aey 

t.i 


a* 


111- 
ixt 


est 
by 
an 


in 

rT 


1  houi  of  rciributjou  was  at  Uawd ;    Ui»  ««w  kiicw  wl  ku 
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aniliifixti     1  n<»\v    ir    t.i    >!,•     fill-    v.nin-^'     ..t     iIlimt     t^iiffiTillff,  llllH 

U.  :      Tluir 

o  uioaii,  but 

II.  RU"*.  •'I'l  when  thp  ciiriny  lK"(tnn  the 
i\:_  kept  their  places,  and  n-fuscil  to  return  a 
»hut ;  111  \i>ai  llicir  commsiiJer  uiiil  liis  ulliiors  roproachi-il, 
cxUortwl,  »upplirat-<1 :  with  their  nriii«  folih'il  tin  v  nwuited 

their  fate,   nor  ll -I'le   ufter    broadside 

Btruek  them  down  the  attark,  wns  >non 

o\<       ■'  ■■ray,  siiriiri^i'i  ;ii    iiu'    ii"i;  :         "  '       i  led 

til  M'»sel.  and   found  the  oil.  !••« 

11'  .......1  -fl ■•■•:;ill      In*-.     .'   .._     i^'il    to 

fe.  "liutinent,  »iid  to  be  rou- 
se;    -       .                     .  but   he  fell  at  lii>l,  Wrore 

the  veiuel  was  taken  poMestion  of. 

In>pxction  op  a  Snip,  andChvrch  Sibticf.  on  board. 

AVc  hhall  now  give  our  readen  some  idea  of  the  routine 
on  board  a  inon-of-war.  for  it  may  he  easily  supposed  that 
the  disripline  so  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  aniuous 
du'  ■  ■'  '    '   ;■•,  without  whieh   so  lar);c  a  Uk'v  of 

III.  Ill  health,  both  of  mind  and  bo*ly, 
ar.  M,ni  ;.u  1  ••  slnctesl  rejfularity  and  onlcr:  and 
ax  it  Is  the  i:  '  of  a  seaman's  life  which  we  wibh 
to  present,  ai.-  ..  :  ;..i  teehnical  enumeration  of  his  pro- 
fes^ionaI  duties,  wo  shall  describe  a  Sunday  inominf;; 
avowin);,  that  tc  are  again  entirely  indebted  to  Captain 
Hall's  Vragmenit  of  Voyaget  for  our  account. 

Kvery  captain  in  the  navy  takes  care  that  the  Sabbath 
khall  be  one  to  his  crew,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
inanaftement  of  the  vessel ;  at  all  events,  that  no  unneces- 
sary labour  shall  interfere  with  the  performance  of  divine 
iier>'ire.  this  day  also  is  chosen  for  a  personal  examination 
of  all  his  men  by  the  communder,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  tUeir  health  and  appearance,  and  to  hear  and  redress  any 
complaints  they  may  have  to  make. 

(•'cw  laiidsniun  can  form  any  idea  of  the  fastidious  clean- 
liness in  which  ever)  purl  of  a  ship  is  kept;  no  lloor  of  a 
palace  is  so  white,  no  parlour  of  u  lady  is  so  neat,  as  the 
decks  of  a  man-of-war  on  the  Sunday  morning.  The 
planks,  which  arc  scoured  and  swept  every  day  of  the  week, 
receive  a  double  portion  of  washing  on  Saturday:  at  seven 
o'clock  the  "  hammocks  are  piped  up,'  when  each  man 
brings  up  his  bed  scrupulously  folded,  and  packed  in  the 
neatest  manner,  and  places  it  in  the  nettings  before  men- 
tioned, as  intended  for  this  purpose.  When  these  prelimi- 
nary stops  are  gone  through,  and  every  rope  is  coiled  up  in 
its  proper  place,  the  sailors  go  to  breakfast,  during  which 
the  word  is  |>assed  to  "  clean  for  muster,"  and  the  dress  is 
!«l»ecificd  according  to  the  time  of  year  and  climate:  thus,  at 
different  leasons,  is  heard.  "  Do  you  hear  there!  fore  and 
oft !  clean  fur  muster  at  five  bells — duck  frocks  and  white 
trousers!'  or  '•  blue  jackets  and  trousers"' or  "d'ye  hear 
Ihere !  clean  shirt  ami  a  shave  for  muster  at  five  bells." 

At  half-past  eight,  the  first  watch  is  called  ;  "  lictwcen 
decks,"  the  utore  rooms,  and,  in  short  every  hole  and  comer 
of  Uie  vessel,  is  then  swept  and  put  in  the  nicest  order;  all 
which  is  accomplished  by  half-past  ten.  Tlie  mate  of  the 
decks,  the  mate  of  the  hold,  the  l>oatswain,  gunner,  and 
carpenter,  having  previously  received  reports  from  their 
subordinates,  that  the  different  departments  they  supcr- 
int'  •  -  :i'ly:and,  reports  being  then  finally  made  to 
t\\.  liant  by  the  mates  and  warrant  officers,  he 
hiii.'< ..  H  -•  rouixl  'I'"  si""  to  see  that  all  is  ready  for  the 
grand  insiicction.  ■  ii  then  desires  the  lieutenant 
to  tell  the  officer  ii:  .  in  command  to  give  out  the 
onlcrof '•  beattoiiivisions,  which  is  done  by  the  drummer; 
and  thr-  ship's  crew  range  themselves  in  a  single  line  along 
bot  -lictiuarter-deck.thc  gangways,  and  all  round 
thr  .  and  in  line-of-hatfle  ships,  the  number  being 
too  Urt:>.'  I.;  !..  .l:..iv..,fl  on  this  space,  they  also  range 
themselves  111  i  .  -.n,'- way  on  each  side  of  the  main-ileck. 
The  mar  I  in  full  uniform,  fall  in  at  the 
ofter-pai  •-■  In  ''"''h  division,  the  men 
arc  ran r  '"• ''  rank,  and  '■    '■•"'  a  lieu- 

tenant ;  ■  .  us  well  as  his  i  i   under 

him,  is  .  '• " ''  I'ivlsion  i-  '  ji'cted  by 

tii«  oBr.  .Ic  attention,  and  a  spot 

of  lar  oi  1  hole  in  a  shirt,  are  no- 

ticed with   r»-pn>of.     Tii-  men  also  pass  along  the 

linc«   to  y-A'^f  by  their  ■  wholher  the  men    are 

Of.  •   \  are  be- 

pi  captain 

•CCOlupMueU  by  llie    In  .1,  ;.r,.i  me  former 

looks  M  erery  man  frou.  During  this  exami- 


nation a  pin  might  l>e  hoard  to  full:  hut  for  the  sound  of 
the  wind  among  the  eiinlni;e,  the  rippling  of  the  water 
round  the  bows,  and  the  creaking  as  the  ship  heels  over 
under  a  press  of  sail,  she  might  l>o  supposea  unmanned 
and  dismantled  in  Portsmouth  DiH-k. 

After  goini;  those  rounds,  the  captain  orrivcs  nt  the 
galley,  or  kilrlion,  where  he  is  received  by  the  cook  and  his 
iiiatu,  who  lift  the  lids  off  the  cop|H'rs,  that  their  cleanliness 
may  be  examined,  and  let  some  of  the  soup  run  out,  thai 
the  captain  may  ins|)ect  it.  In  short,  every  part  is  liHiked 
into.  lieyonil  the  i;ulley  is  the  hospital,  which  is  next 
ins|iecte<l,  and  the  captain  kindly  inquires  into  the  stiite 
and  wants  of  each  |>atient. 

The  crew  having  taken  all  their  clothes-hacs  on  deck 
for  insjiection.  nothing  is  left  on  the  lower  dc<'ks  but  tli- 
mess-tubles,  kids,  and  crockery  of  each  mess.  The  table- 
kept  OS  white  as  if  they  were  painted,  arc  fixed  by  hinges 
at  one  end,  to  the  ship's  side,  and  arc  supported  at  the 
other  by  cords  from  the  ceiling ;  against  tliose  rest  the 
soup  and  grog  kids  of  the  mess,  and  the  double  row  along 
the  deck  is  lighted  up  fore  and  aft  by  a  candle  at  cacli 
berth,  preparatory  to  tiie  captain's  visit. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  minutiic  of  this  inspection, 
which  would  hardly  be  intelligible  to  general  readers,  and 
not  very  interesting  to  any,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  .i 
corner  cseajx-s  the  examination  of  the  commander,  in  order 
to  see  that  every  part  is  in  proper  trim ;  and  when  this  visita 
tion  is  over,  and  the  captain  returns  to  the  quarter-deck, 
he  turns  to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  has  gone  the  whole 
round  with  him,  and  says, "  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  wo  will 
rig  the  oliurch." 

The  quartcr-<leck  is  the  place  of  worship.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  either  one  of  the  binacles,  or  sometimes  a  stand  of 
arms,  is  placed  in  the  middle  and  covered  over  with  a  Hag, 
and  a  (|uantity  of  gun-wadding  is  placed  on  a  canister  of 
shot  to  make  a  hassiK'k  for  the  chaplain  (or  for  the  captain, 
if  there  bo  no  divine  on  board,)  to  kneel  on.  Chairs  from 
the  captain's-cabin  and  ward-room  are  set  for  the  oflicers, 
and  the  men  sit  on  their  mess-stools,  or  on  the  gun-carriages, 
or  on  capstan-bars,  resting  on  tubs,  but  all  in  due  order 
and  subordination,  and  wi(h  the  utmost  decorum.  The 
awnings  are  spread  over-head,  to  keep  off  the  sun,  if  the 
weather  be  fine ;  but  in  rainy  or  6(|ually  weather,  the  church 
is  prepared  on  the  main-<leck,  aft  under  the  quarter-deck. 
A  |K>ndaiit  is  hoisted  to  indicate  that  prayers  are  going  on, 
and  this  signal  is  respected  by  every  other  ship  during  the 
continuance  of  senice. 

Tlie  dinner-hour  is  always  at  noon,  but  on  Sunday  the 
people  are  left  undisturbed  till  four  o'clock,  to  read  or 
recreate  themselves  in  any  way  they  please ;  but  thai 
whirli  especially  characterizes  Sunday  afternoon  on  board, 
is  the  cessation  of  all  that  noise  and  stir  caused  by  the 
various  occupations  of  the  ortificers  and  crew.  The  men 
either  gather  in  gnmps  on  the  deck,  talking  and  telling 
stories,  or  fall  asleep  ;  or  walk  up  and  down  the  lee  gang- 
ways and  forecastle.  This  inactivity,  contrasted  with  the 
usual  animated  bustle  on  board,  is  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  day  of  rest.  At  half-past  four,  the  merry  ))ipe  to 
sup|>er  awakens  the  sleepers,  and  the  men  gather  together 
again  at  the  mess-tublcs.  At  sun-set,  the  drum  beats  to 
quarters,  when  the  men's  names  are  called  over,  and  their 
sobriety  ascertained.  The  guns  arc  examined,  a  duty 
never  omitted,  for  obvious  reasons,  even  on  a  Satiliatli 
evening.  Then  follow  the  orders,  "  Reef  topsails."  "  Stand 
by  the  hammocks, "  "  Pipe  down,"  "  Roll  iiji  tthc  cloths," 
"  Call  the  watch ;"  and  thus  concludes  the  Seainan's  Sunday. 

If  however  the  mo.st  striking  scenes  are  presented,  and 
the  most  varied  reflections  occasioned,  by  a  vessel  of  war, 
yet  the  painful  part  of  tlioie  ar<!  too  jxiwerful,  not  mate- 
rially to  militate  against  the  pleasure  which  would  ho 
othenvisc  derivable  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
triumph  of  the  human  mind.  Not  so  when  we  visit  a 
merchantman,  some  one  of  those  splendid  ships,  belong 
ing  to  "  the  trafliekcri  of  the  earth, "  of  that  city  whose 
"  menhants  are  princes, "  here  the  associations suggesti'd  by 
her  peaceful  equipment,  are  of  none  hut  the  jileasaiit  order. 
In  tlii.s  case,  we  can  enjoy  the  honourable  triuniph  and 
pride  in  our  exertions,  and  can  fearlessly  turn  in  humility 
and  thanksgiring  to  Him.  who  equally  gave  us  the  objects 
to  enjoy,  and  the  means  for  attaining  them. 

LONDON : 
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St.  NICHOLAS"  CHURCH.  NEWCASTLE. 

Till:  chnrch  of  St,  Nichol««.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
was  f«.«tuit<i   in    1091,   '  iil    Earl   of  Dorset, 

Bi»)i()]i  ot'  Salisbury  anii  >  ili>r  of  Kiijilund.     It 

haa  bt^n  rt-paircd  ot  various  Umcs,  and  probably  no 
part  of  the  ori^nal  structure  now  remains.  In 
1359  it  is  liaid  to  have  Im.i-u  rebuilt,  and  thi.s  date 
accords  with  the  style  of  much  of  its  arclMtccture. 
In  irs.l,  the  inside  was  fitted  up  in  the  manner  of 
B  cathedral,  the  expense  iK-inj;  defmyed  by  jirivate 
Bubscription.  The  steeple  was  ori$;inally  a  flat  tower, 
»i|x>n  which  the  \erj-  elegant  lantern  represented  in 
our  engraving  has  been  since  reared.  The  name  of 
the  architect  is  unknown,  but  there  is  rc.ison  to  sup- 
jKiee  that  it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Robert 
Rhodes,  an  opulent  inhabitant,  who  flourished  about 
1  150.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  church-tower  in 
Edinburgh,  and  another  in  London  (St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  East,  near  the  Custom-house),  but  they  have  not 
all  the  elegance  and  richness  for  which  this  is  so  re- 
markable. 

In  October  16'14,  when  the  town  of  Newcastle  was 
iK'sieged  by  the  Scotch  forces,  the  general  pointed 
his  cannon  at  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  threat- 
ened to  blow  it  down,  unless  the  town  cii])itulatod. 
It  is  said  that  the  mayor,  Sir  John  Marley,  inimc- 
di.itfly  caused  the  chief  of  the  Scotch  j)risouers,  of 
vhoin  they  had  a  great  number,  to  be  so  disposed 
u)M>n  and  an)und  the  steeple,  that  its  destruction 
must  have  involved  theirs:  "  Our  enemies,"  said  he, 
"  shall  either  fall  with  us,  or  preserve  us."  Thia 
saved  the  tower. 

Four  years  ago,  considerable  apprehensions  were 
excited  for  the  safety  of  this  iK'Outiful  edifice,  a  sink- 
ing of  several  inches  taking  place  on  one  side.  But- 
tresses have,  however,  been  erected,  and  it  is  now 
declared  to  be  out  of  danger. 

The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  one  to 
which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  more  attention  is 
not  generally  paid.  It  is  a  study  of  both  an  elegant 
and  instructive  nature :  it  jmsses-ses,  besides,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  throughout  the  country  every  one  has  at 
hand  an  example  from  which  to  illustrate  some  parti- 
cular style.  Many  of  our  Parish  Churches  are  objects 
of  extreme  beauty  j  and  others  prc.«ent  great  interest 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  To  those  who  are 
fond  of  drawing,  an  acquaintance  with  this  subject 
wciuld  greatly  enhance  both  the  interest  and  yalue  of 
their  favourite  pursuit.  To  professional  architects  it 
might  be  supposed  an  indispensable  branch  of  study ; 
and,  in  an  historical  light,  familiarity  with  architec- 
tural details  often  proxes  of  the  greatest  value. 


RURAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  stranger  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
the  English  character,  must  not  confine  his  observa- 
tinns  to  the  metropolis.  He  must  go  forth  info  the 
country  ;  he  must  sojourn  in  villages  and  hamlets  j 
he  must  visit  castles,  villas,  farm-bou.scs,  cottages; 
be  must  wander  through  parks  and  gardens  ;  along 
hedges  and  green  lanes ;  he  m<ist  loiter  nhotit  rtnmtry 
chnrrhes  ;   attend  wakes,  and  other   i  '  vals; 

and  cope  with  the  people  in  all  their  i  :'^,  and 

all  their  babits  and  humour*. 

In  toine  c»antries  the  Urge  cities  absorb  the  wealth 
and  faahirm  of  the  nation  ;  they  are  the  only  fixed 
abodei  of  elegant  and  intelligent  society,  and  the 
cotBtrjr  ia  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  an  unculti- 
Tatad  pcMMitry.     In  Englan  '  '\i-  contrary,  the 

roetru|>uM>  i>  a  mere  gathi'  of  the   polite 

classes,  v«!  'e  a  miall  portion  of  tlic  year 

to  gaiety,  i.  a  again  to  the  apparently  more 


congenial  habits  of  rural  life  Tlic  varioxjs  orders  of 
society  are,  therefore,  diffused  over  the  whole  surfmc 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  retired  neighbourhoods 
afford  specimens  of  the  different  ranks. 

Tlie  English,  in  fact,  are  strongly  gifted  with  the 
rural  feeling.  Tlu'v  po.ssess  a  qtiick  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  a  keen  relish  for  the  pleasures 
and  employments  of  the  country.  This  passion 
seems  inhen'nt  in  them.  Even  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  born  and  broiiglit  up  among  brick  walls  and 
bustling  streets,  enter  with  facility  into  rural  habits. 
and  evince  a  turn  for  niral  occupation.  The  merchant 
has  his  snug  retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
where  he  often  displays  as  much  pride  and  zeal  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  flower-garden,  and  the  ma- 
turing of  his  fruits,  as  he  does  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business,  and  the  success  of  his  commercial  enter- 
prises. Even  those  less-fortunate  individuals,  who 
are  doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  din 
and  traflic,  contrive  to  have  something  that  shall 
remind  them  of  the  green  aspect  of  nature.  In  the 
most  dark  and  dingj'  quarters  of  the  city,  the  draw- 
ing-room window  resembles  frequently  a  bank  of 
flowers ;  and  every  square  has  its  mimic  park,  laid 
out  with  picturesque  taste,  and  gleaming  with  re- 
freshing verdure. 

Those  who  see  the  Englishman  only  in  town,  are 
apt  to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  social 
character.  He  is  either  absorbed  in  business,  or  dis- 
tracted by  the  thousand  engagements  that  dissipate 
time,  thought,  and  feeling,  in  this  huge  metropolis. 
Wherever  he  happens  to  be,  he  is  on  the  point  of 
going  somewhere  else ;  at  the  moment  he  is  talking 
on  one  subject,  his  mind  is  wandering  to  another  ; 
and  while  paying  a  friendly  visit,  he  is  calculating 
how  he  shall  economize  time  so  as  to  pay  the  other 
visits  allotted  to  the  morning. 

It  is  in  the  cotintry  that  the  Englishman  gives 
scope  to  his  natural  feelings.  He  breaks  loose  gladly 
from  the  cold  formalities  and  negative  civilities  of 
town  ;  throws  off  his  habits  of  reserve,  and  becomes 
joyous  and  free-hearted.  He  manages  to  collect 
round  him  all  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of 
polite  life,  and  to  banish  its  restraints.  He  puts  no 
constraint  either  upon  his  guests  or  himself,  but,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  hospitality,  provides  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  leaves  every  one  to  partake  accord- 
ing to  his  inclination. 

The  tustc  of  the  English  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
and  what  is  called  land.sca])e-gardening,  is  unrivalled. 
They  have  studied  nature  intently,  and  discover  an 
excpiisite  sense  of  her  beautiful  forms  and  harmo- 
nious combinations.  Tliosc  charms,  which  in  other 
countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  solitudes,  are  here 
as.«embled  round  the  haunts  of  dcmiestic  life. 

Nothing  can  Ik;  more  im])08ing  than  the  magni- 
ficence of  English  park-rcenery.  Vast  lawns  that 
extend  like  sheets  of  vivid  green,  with  here  and  there 
clumps  of  gigantic  trees,  hea])ing  up  rich  piles  o( 
foliage.  TIjc  .solemn  pomp  of  groves  and  woodland 
glades,  with  the  deer  troo]>ing  in  silent  herds  across 
them  ;  the  hare,  bounding  away  to  the  covert ;  or 
the  phea.<iant,  suddenly  bursting  ujion  the  wing. 
The  brook,  taught  to  wind  in  the  most  natural 
mcanderings,  or  expand  into  a  glassy  lake — the  se- 
questered iK>ol,  reflecting  the  quivering  trees,  with 
the  yellow  leaf  sleeping  on  its  bosom,  and  the  trout 
roaming  fearlessly  about  its  limpid  waters  j  while 
some  rustic  temple  or  sylvan  statue,  grown  green 
and  dank  with  age,  gives  an  air  of  classic  sanctity  tc 
the  seclusicm. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park- 
scenery  ;  but  what  most  delights  mc,  is  the  creative 
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ta'ent  with  which  the  EngUith  decorate  tnr  unosten- 
tatinuB  abixlcH  of  iiiidille-Iife.     The  rudest  liuhitation, 
the   most  unpromising  and   Hcanty  |)nrtiiiu   ui°  hiud, 
in  the   hands  of  un   En[;hshman  of  taste,   hccomen  a 
httle  paradise.     With  »  nicely  discriminutini;  eyr,   he 
seizes  ut  once  upon   its   eapabihties,  and  { 
his  iniuil  tlie  future  luiidseupe.     The  -steril 
into  loveliness  under  liis  bund  ;   and   yet  ' 
tioi\s  of  art  which  |)r<iduce  the  effect  are   ^  _    '  i 

be  perceived.  Tlie  cherishing  and  training  of  some 
treea  ;  the  cautious  pruning  of  others ;  the  uice  dis- 
I  trihution  of  flower.s  and  plants  of  tender  and  graceful 
'foliage;  the  introduction  of  a  green  slope  of  relvvt 
turf  J  the  partial  opening  to  u  peep  of  blue  ditituuce, 
or  silver  gleam  of  water  ;  all  these  are  managed  with 
a  delicate  tuet,  and  a  judicious  adaptation  to  IckuI 
circumstances,  like  the  magic  touchings  with  which  a 
painter  fmishes  up  a  favourite  picture. 

The  resilience  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement 
in  the  country  bus  dilVused  a  degree  of  taste  and 
elegance  in  rural  economy,  that  descends  to  the 
humblest  class.  The  very  liibourcr,  with  his  thatched 
cottage  and  narrow  slip  of  ground,  attends  to  their 
cinbcllisbment.  The  trim  hedge,  the  grass-plot  be- 
fore the  door,  the  little  flower-hed  bordered  with 
snug  box,  the  woodbine  trained  up  against  the  wall, 
and  hanging  its  blossoms  about  the  lattice ;  the  pot 
of  flowers  in  the  window;  the  holly  providently 
planted,  about  the  house,  to  cheat  wintc-r  of  iU 
Ireurincss,  and  throw  in  a  semblance  of  green  sum- 
mer to  cheer  the  fire-side :  all  these  bespeak  the 
influence  of  ta-^te,  flowing  down  from  high  sources, 
iind  pervading  the  lowest  levels  of  the  public  mind. 
If  ever  Love,  as  poets  sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage, 
it  must  be  the  cottage  of  an  English  peasant. 

The  fondness  for  rural  life  among  tlu-  higher 
classes  of  the  English  has  had  a  great  and  salutary 
ctfect  upon  the  national  character.  I  do  not  know 
a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  English  gentlemen. 
Instead  of  the  softness  and  effeminacy  which  cha- 
racterize the  men  of  rank  in  most  countries, 
tbey  exhibit  a  imion  of  elegance  and  strength,  a 
robustness  of  frame,  and  freshness  of  complexion, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  their  living  so 
much  in  the  o))en  air,  and  pursuing  so  eagerly  the 
invigorating  recreations  of  the  country.  These 
luirdy  exercises  produce,  also,  a  healthful  tone  of 
mind  and  si)irits,  and  a  manliness  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  which  even  the  follies  and  dissipations  of 
the  town  cannot  easily  pervert,  and  can  never  en- 
tirely destroy.  In  the  country,  too,  the  different 
orders  of  society  seem  to  approach  more  freely,  to 
be  more  disposed  to  blend  and  operate  favourably 
upon  each  other. 

Indeed  the  very  amusements  of  the  country  bring 
men  more  and  mon:  together ;  and  the  sound  of 
hoimd  and  horn  blenil  all  feelings  into  harmony. 
I  believe  this  is  one  great  reason  why  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  more  popular  among  the  other  classes 
in  England  than  they  are  in  any  other  countrj'. 

To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society 
may  also  be  attributed  the  rural  feeling  that  runs 
through  British  literature  ;  the  freqiient  use  of  illus- 
trations from  rural  life;  those  incomparable  descrip- 
tions of  nature  that  abound  in  the  British  poets — 
ihat  have  continued  down  from  The  Flower  and 
the  Leaf  of  Chaucer,  and  have  brought  into  our 
closets  all  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  dewy 
laudsiape.  The  pastoral  writers  of  other  countries 
appear  as  if  they  had  paid  nature  an  occasional 
visit,  and  become  acijuainted  with  her  general  charms ; 
but  the  British  poets  have  wooed  her  in  her  most 
secret  hauuts.    A  spray  could  uot  trcmbk  in  the 


breeze — a  leaf  could  not  ruatle  to  th«   $ptnaA—% 

diamond-drop  could  not  patter  in  (!.  n — a  fra- 

gruncc  could  not  exiiale  fruiii  the  li  I,-t — ii>ir 


a  I 
ii 

■  v*,     iUid    MruU)(ht    U)>    Ititu     uuum     Ixriiultlui 

ty. 

IIk  to 

rural  "       .  ••  of 

the  country.  A  great  part  of  the  island  i>  level,  and 
Would  Ijf  monoti.ii.Hi,  ^i.  i-..  it  f.,.t  r,.r  il...  .  bunnii  ol 
culture :   but  it  it  were, 

with  castleii  and  j„ii,i.  •  ^.  uuu  <  mixumik  ■•  u  »ith  parks 
and  gurdeiw.  It  does  not  alMiund  iu  uruud  and 
Hubliine  pruii|M:cts,  )>'  *         '    j  iu    httle   t  iics 

of  rural  repose  and  <|uii't.      I  pio 

farm-hou!>e    and    me      .:        i  ..    |        ire; 

and  as   the  roads  air    .   .u  ....  :    the 

view  its   ijhut   in   by  i;iM.'  .    the  eye   i« 

delighted   by  a  coutiiiu.W    ->:■  ■  small   l.and- 

seapes  of  captivating  loveliness. 

The  great  charm,  howeier,  of  Im  ^ 
the  moral  fii>ling  that  lieeius  to  p<>rvaile  it.  It  Ul 
associated  in  the  mind  with  ideujj  of  order,  of  (|uiet, 
of  soljer,  well-estabUshed  principles,  of  kuury  Ukage, 
and  reverend  custom.  Every  thing  Hveuu  to  bv  tbc 
growth  of  ages  of  regular  and  |K'ai:eful  ciLi*teue«. 
The  old  church  of  remote  architecture,  with  i(«  low 
massive  portal  ;  its  gothic  tower  ;  its  windows  ricli 
with  tracery  and  paini  •  uts 

of  warriors  and  wort!  on 

of  the  I  boil  j   it.-  rc- 

cordiiii;  -ions  of  ,ry, 

whose  progeny  still  |m  .eel 

at  the  same  altar.     '1 1      .  -  .  ,- ''**■ 

pile,  partly  antiquated,  but  repaired  and  altered  iu  the 
tastes  of  various  ages  and  occupaut.>«.  The  stile  and 
footpath  leading  from  the  churchyard,  across  plca.sant 
fields,  and  along  shady  hedge-rows,  according  to  an 
immemorable  right  of  way.  The  neighbouring  vUlage, 
with  its  venerable  cottages,  its  public  green,  sheltered 
by  tree.s,  under  which  the  forefathers  of  the  present 
race  have  sported.  The  antique  family  mansion, 
standing  apart  in  some  little  rural  domain,  but 
looking  down  with  a  protecting  air  on  the  surround- 
ing scene.  All  these  common  features  of  English 
landscape,  evince  a  calm  and  M-ttled  security,  an 
hereditary  transmission  of  home-bred  virtues  and 
local  attachments,  that  Sficak  deeply  and  touchingly 
for  the  moral  character  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  on  a  Sunday  rooming,  when 
the  bell  is  sending  its  sober  melody  acros-s  the  quiet 
fields,  to  behold  the  peasantry  in  their  best  finery, 
with  ruddy  faces  aiul  modest  cheerfulness,  thronging 
tranquilly  along  the  green  lanes  to  church ;  and 
it  is  also  pleasing  to  see  them  in  the  evenings, 
gathering  about  their  cottage-doors,  and  npiwaring 
to  exult  in  the  humble  comforts   and  em'  nts 

which  their  own  hands   have  spn-ad  arm 

It  is  this  sweet  home-feeling,  this  settl<  at 
affection  in  the  domestic  scene,  that  is,  u:  liie 
parent  of  the  steadiest  virtues  and  purest  enjoyments. 
Wasuinston    Ikvi.vo. 

Family  worship  serves  as  an  edge  or  border,  to  prcMrro 
the  web  of  hfo  from  unraveUing. KoBBar  Hall. 


Nk-. 


.t  when  you  have  (omcthing  to  toy.— 
~i  thou  run,  seeing  thou  hast  no  tiding*  7 


-UlSllOi"    OL  II 


Whoever  pays  a  "-'•  •' 
tlian  tho  hearer  i.s 
which  ho  cannot  n  ; 
not  give,— — JoH^»o:*. 


'  desired,  or  talks  longer 
:,  is  guilty  of  an  injurj 
.Lway  that  which  he  can- 
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tAuGOBTS, 


THE   GOSPEL   OAK. 


Tilt    COSrEL    OVk,    AT    STONl.EIOII,    IN    WAnWICMUIIir. 


The  Gospel  Oak  is  a  boundary-tree, 
situate  at  Stonk-igh,  in  W'arwi'.-k- 
shirc,  marking  out  the  cxtn-niity 
of  that  parish  from  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Uaggington.  Many  an  old 
oak,  as  well  as  otlu-r  tree,  hearing 
the  like  title  and  churaiter,  may  still 
be  met  with  thn)ughout  the  country. 
The  origin  of  the  term  Cospcl  oak  i* 
very  curious  ;  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Strutt,  in  his  Portraits  of  Famous 
Forest  Trees.  "  The  eus-toin  of 
marking  the  boundaries  of  parishes, 
by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
going  round  them  once  a  year,  and 
stopping  at  certain  sjMJts  to  perform 
diflerent  ceremonies,  in  order  that 
the  localities  might  be  impressed  on 
the  memories  of  the  yo\nig,  us  they 
were  utt»-'sted  by  the  recollections 
of  the  old,  is  still  common  in  various 
partj)  of  the  kingdom.  The  custom 
itself  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  de- 
rived  from  the  feast  culled  Termina- 
lia,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  god 
Terminus,  \\ho  was  considered  us 
the  guardian  of  fields  and  land- 
marks, and  the  promoter  of  friend- 
ship and  peace  among  men.  It  was 
introduced  among  Christians  by  the 
l)ious  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  ill 
a  season  of  dearth  and  calamity, 
and  has  been  continued  in  many 
places,  since  his  time,  by  the  dilFcrent 
clergy  ;  the  minister  of  each  parish. 


accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  parishioners, 
going  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  his  parish,  in 
Rogation  week,  or  on  one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy 
Thursday  (the  feast  of  our  Lord's  Ascension),  and 
•topping  at  remarkable  si)ot8  and  trees,  to  recite  pas- 
sages from  the  Gospel,  and  implore  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the 
parish."  The  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Andrews, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  left  a  fine  model  of  prayer 
for  these  occasions  ;  and  it  must  have  Ik'cu  a 
soothing  sight,  to  witness  the  devotiimal  feelings  of 
the  multitude  thus  called  forth,  in  the  simplicity  of 
patriarchal  worship,  in  the  open  air,  and  surrounded 
by  the  works  of  God. 

The  Gosi)el-oak,  near  Stonleigh,  to  which  we  are 
now  more  particularly  alluding,  stands  in  a  little 
rrtired  coppice,  the  solitude  t/f  which  is  equally 
favourable  to  thought  and  to  devotion — to  the  reve- 
ries of  the  philoso|)her  on  ages  ]>ast,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Christian  on  ages  to  come. 

(T.  W.  D.,  ia  the  AJii;a:Jn<  of  Natural  HUlory.] 


An  Italian  hiithop,  who  had  endured  much  persecution 
with  a  c^m,  unniltled  temper,  was  asked  by  a  friend  how 
he  attained  to  smli  a  master)-  of  himself:  "  By  making  a 
right  u»e  of  my  eves,'  >aid  ho  :  "I  first  look  up  to  heaven, 
at  the  place  whither  I  ara  goinf^  to  live  for  ever ;  I  next 
look  down  upon  the  earth,  and  consider  how  small  a  space 
ct  it  will  toon  be  all  that  1  can  occupy  or  want ;  I  then 
look  round  roe,  and  think  how  many  arc  far  more  wretched 
than  I  am." 


Ths  hardfsl  and  the  best  arilhmclic  wccan  learn  is  this, — 
•o  to  numljer  our  days,  that  wc  may  onply  our  hearts  unto 
wMom ;  but  tiiu  wc  mu«l  learn  of  a  «ltvinc  Teacher. 


LUDLOW  CASTLE. 
This  Castle,  is  situated  at  the  north-west  extremity 
of  the  town  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  country,  which,  in  every  dinction, 
affords  prospects  highly  beautiful.  It  was  built  by 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  shortly  after  the  Con(iuest, 
but  the  son  of  this  nobleman  did  not  long  enjoy  it, 
as  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  grandson, 
Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  forfeited  it 
to  Henry  the  First,  having  joined  the  party  of  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy.  Henry  the  Second  presented 
it  to  his  favourite,  Fulk  Fitz  Warine  or  de  Dinan, 
whose  name  the  castle  for  some  time  bore.  To  him 
succeeded  Joccas  de  Dinan,  between  whom,  and 
Hugh  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  dissensions 
arose,  and  the  latter  was  confined  in  one  of  the  towers, 
still  called  Mortimer's  Tower.  Edward  the  Fourth  re- 
paired the  castle,  as  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  bis  deputies,  the 
Lords  Presidents,  who  held  in  it  the  court  of  the 
Marches,  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  Princi- 
pality. At  the  death  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  his  son 
was  here  first  jjroclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Edward 
the  Fifth.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  this  castle,  is  the  first 
reprcsentatiim  of  Milton's  masque  of  Comus  in  1634, 
when  the  Earl  «)f  Bridgewater  was  Lord  President. 
A  scene  in  the  masque,  represented  the  castle  and 
town  of  Ludlow.  This  exquisite  effusion  of  Milton's 
genius  was  founded  on  a  real  intident.  The  two 
sons  of  the  Earl,  and  his  daughter.  Lady  Alice,  being 
on  their  way  from  a  house  belonging  to  their  family 
in  Herefordshire,  to  Ludlow,  were  benightt'd  in 
Haywood  Forest,  where  the  ladv  was  lost  for  a  short 
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time.  The  advcntun.-  bciiij;  rolatod  to  the  earl  on 
their  arrival  at  the  castU-,  Milton,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Lawes,  who  tauRht  musie  in  the  family, 
wrote  the  ma-sciue,  whieh  Lawes  set  to  music.  In 
is  ca-stle  also   Hiitler  wrote  Hudibras.      During  the 

Iivil  war,  L\idlow  Castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  king, 
ut  was  delivered  u])  to  the  Parliament  in  1616;  and 
he  Lords  Presidents  being  discontinued  iu  1 688,  the 
building  was  sulfered  to  go  to  decay. 

Tlie  exterior  appearance  of  this  ancient  edifice  de- 
notes in  some  degree  its  former  magnificence.  The 
castle  rises  from  the  point  of  a  headland,  and  its 
foundations  are  engrafted  into  a  bare  gray  rock.  The 
north  front  c(msists  of  square  towers,  with  high  con- 
necting walls,  embattled  with  deep  interstices,  and  the 
old  fosse  and  part  of  the  rock  haxe  been  formed  into 
walks,  which,  in  1772,  were  planted  with  trees  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Countess  of  Powis.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  castle,  is  by  a 
gateway  under  a  low  pointed  arch,  worked  within  a 
former  one  of  larger  dimensions :  the  first  view  on 
entering  the  enclosure,  which  is  of  several  acres  in 
extent,  is  strikingly  fine.  The  body  of  the  ca.stle  is, 
on  the  north-west  sides,  giiarded  by  a  deep  and  wide 
fosse.  To  the  right  hand,  as  we  enter  this  gateway, 
are  the  ruins  of  barracks,  in  constant  use  when  the 
castle  was  the  palace  of  the  Lords  Presidents  of 
Wales.  Further  on  is  a  square  tower  with  its  en- 
trance from  the  wall ;  the  embattled  rampart,  pierced 
with  loops,  remains  here  and  there  in  picturesque 
masses.  On  the  left  is  a  range  of  stone  buildings 
said  to  have  been  stables,  on  which  appear  the  arms 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Pemln-oke,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the 
death  of  his  relative  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Contiguous 
are  the  ruins  of  tlie  eourt-hcnise,  which  had  a  door 
outwardly,  and  beyond  it  is  a  lofty  tower,  called 
Mortimer's  Tower.  The  keep  is  a  vast  square  tower, 
of  early  Nornuin  architecture,  rising  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  gate  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  ivy-mantled  to  the  top,  divided  into  four 
stories.  The  ground-floor  contains  the  dungeon  or 
prison,  formerly  called  Pendover,  a  gloomy  and^ 
dreadful  place  of  confinement,  half  under  ground  ;  the' 
roof,  twenty-one  feet  high,  is  arched,  and  in  the  arch 
are  three  square  openings  commimicating  with  the' 
chamber  above  j  these  openings,  besides  l)eing  used  for 
letting  down  tlie  prisoners,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  for  raising  supplies  of  ammunition,  offensive 
implements  aud  provisious,  during  A  siege.    The  hall 


faces  the  gate,  and  was  originally  ai)proached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  now  destroyed :  it  measures  sixty  feet 
by  thirty  feet,  the  height  is  about  thirty-five  feet.  On 
the  north  side,  l(M)king  towards  Oakley  Park  and  the 
Clee  Hills,  are  three  lofty  jminted  winilows,  diminish- 
ing outwardly  to  narrow  limitjt,  with  trefoil  heads. 
On  the  opposite  side  next  the  court,  are  two  windows 
in  the  same  style,  but  larger,  and  each  divided  by  a 
single  nudlion.  There  remains  now  neither  roof  nor 
floor,  so  totally  dilapidated  is  the  onec-clegnnt  saloon 
where  the  splendid  scene  of  Comut  was  first  ex- 
hibited. Two  pointed  arches  lead  to  a  s|)aciou8 
tower  attached  to  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  in  which 
are  several  apartments,  one  of  which  is  still  called 
Prince  Arthur's  nK>m.  To  the  west  of  the  hall  stands 
a  ruin  of  an  old  chapel,  the  nave  and  part  of  a 
circular  building,  with  a  window  and  doorway,  and 
one  iK-autifid  arch,  is  all  that  remains.  The  whole 
length  of  the  cha|>el,  extending  to  the  western  wall  of 
the  ca-stle,  was,  when  entire,  seventy  feet ;  of  whieh 
the  choir  was  forty- two  and  the  nave  twenty-eight. 

The  Earl  of  Powis,  who,  previous  to  the  accession 
of  George  the  First,  held  the  castle  in  virtue  of  a 
long  lease,  acquired  the  reversion  in  fee,  by  purchase 
from  the  Crown  in  1811. 

Tlie  Castle,  in  the  approach  to  it  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Whitchff  Hill,  has  a  grand  and  im- 
posing as|H'ct ;  it  is  also  seen  to  advantage  from  the 
road  to  Oakley  Park.  From  various  other  positions 
the  effect  is  tndy  grand,  and,  in  some  points  of  view, 
the  towers  are  richly  clustered,  with  the  largest  in 
the  centre.  The  opening  towards  the  north  displays 
the  windings  of  the  Theme,  with  the  Mansion  of 
Oakley  Park,  half  hid  by  trees,  and  is  terminafetl 
with  a  bold  outline  formeil  by  the  Clee  Hills,  Cacr 
Caradoc,  and  other  hills  near  Stretton.  The  more 
confined  view  towards  the  west,  exhibits  a  bold  emi- 
nence, partly  clothed  with  wood,  the  rm'ks  of  Whit- 
cliff,  with  the  rapid  stream  at  their  base,  and,  iu 
short,  a  full  union  of  those  features  in  rural  scenery 
which  constitute  the  picturesque. W.  J.  M. 


Whkj»  once  a  man  has  involved  himself 
he  has  no  safe  graund  to  statu!  tipon.     I 
sound  and    rotten  under    his  fot't.      T 
already  c()niiiiitte<l   may  have  an   ' 
others,  of  »hieh  he  has  not  th.-  >' 
ho  may  be  flurried,  when   lie 
tics,  of  which  lie  once  ttiough; 
Bf,  PoRTKVf. 
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with 

'!>;   and 

:nto  cnormi- 

')■  incapable. 
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CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

At  the  b(>((inuin(;  of  the  Rrfomiation,  it*  eueiiiii-s 
tried  to  inukc  men  believe  that  uti  the  evlU  wliich 
happened  at  that  time  were  brougiit  uii  by  the  Re- 
fcrroen.  Bishi>p  Latimer  ineiitioaii  tlus  iu  one  of 
his   itermnns,  nu         "  n^'  atory,  to  »how 

how  fiHiUsh  su< ' 

"  It  is   not   wi-   ),.  i 

but  hen-  is  iiciw  an 
against  tht 

covetousnt-  ,   i 

summer     t  udh  ;    tlu-retore,    j. 

against  co\  >  •  .     the  cauiie  of  the  r<  ' 

a  pxHily  argument.  Here,  now,  I  remember  an 
argument  of  Master  Mores*,  which  he  briogeth 
in  a  book  that  he  mode  against  Biluey,  aud  here,  by 
the  way,  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy. 

"  Mooter  More  wujj  uuce  sent  in  commission  into 
Kent,  to   help  to  try  out,  if  it  might  Ik',  what  w 
the  cause  of  the  Gotxlwiu  Sands,  and  the  slx-lf  1 1 
stopped  up  Sandwich  I luven.    Thither  comet h 
More,  and   cullcth   the   countrj-  l)efore  him. 
were  thought  to  be  men  of  ex[)crience,  and  men  that 
could   of  hkclihood  l)est  certify  him   of  that  matter 
CO  iig  of  Sandwich  Haven.    Among 

ot-  I    him  un  old  man,  with  a  white 

bead,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  less 
than  an  hundred  years  old.  When  Master  More 
saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  exi)edieut  to  hear 
him  Kay  his  mind  in  tliis  matter,  for,  being  so  old 
a  man,  it  was  likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man 
in  that  presence  and  company.  So  Master  More 
called  this  old  man  unto  him  and  said,  '  Father,  tell 
me,  if  you  can,  what  4s  the  cause  of  this  great  rising 
of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  huvcn,  the 
which  stop  it  up  so  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  ? 
Ye  arc  the  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this 
company,  so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of 
it,  ye  of  likeUhood  can  say  most  to  it,  or  at  least- 
wise more  than  any  man  here  assembled.' 

"  '  Vea,  forsooth,  g(M>d  master,'  quoth  this  old 
man,  '  for  I  am  well  nigh  an  hundred  years  old,  and 
no  man  in  this  com|)any  any  thing  near  to  my  age.' 
"  '  Well,  then,'  quoth  Muster  More,  '  how  say 
you  in  this  matter  ?  What  think  ye  to  be  the  cause 
of  these  shelves  and  flats  that  stop  up  Sandwich 
Haven  r ' 

"  '  K<>r»:<M>th,  sir,"  quoth  he,  '  I  am  an  old  man  ; 
I  ''  '  Tendcrtlcn  Steeple  is  the  cause   of  the 

G''  iiids  ;   for  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,'  quoth 

he,  •  aud  I  may  reniendx^r  the  building  of  Ten- 
derden  Steeple,  and  I  may  rememlier  when  tliere 
was  no  steeple  at  ail  there;  and  before  that  Tcu- 
derden  Steeple  was  iu  building,  there  was  no  maimer 
of  speaking  of  any  flatii  or  sands  that  sti)i»|jed  the 
haven,  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  Tenderdeii 
Steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and  decay  of 
Sandwich  Haven.' 

"  And,  BO  t^)  my  purpoM;  preaching  of  God's  word 
is  the  cause  of  relx-llion,  ax  Tenderden  Steeple  was 
the  cause  that  Sandwich  Haven  is  decayed." 


TO    OOD. 

Rlobious  and  great ;  whoso  power  did  divide 

The  wavM,  nti'l  mnde  them  walls  on  either  hide ; 

Tl>i'  1  cloven  tonu'UCH  of  fire: 

Di-.  :  and  with  liivM-lf  inspire 

*?>  "  It  scatter 

V  it 

J,f ""  ■  !>  to  »torc  my  uleiider  hive  ; 

^el  1.1, r,  ....  ; ,^.,tj,,  not  to  divided  be, 

But  thoy  may  mix  again,  aud  Ox  iu  Thee. Quarlks, 

•  Sir ThgaHjIaf*  wIm  wu  crotUf  put  t«  d«Mb  by Btarr  VHI. 


HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS. 
TuK  following  passages  are  extracted  from  a  inely 
little  work,  evidently  the  production  of  on  experienced 
pracljcal   man,  entitled,  Slalislicul  Sketches  of  I  'pper 
Canada,  for  the  Use  of  Emigrants,  by  a  Backwoodsman. 

Mechanic*  and  artizons  of  almost  all  desrriptions — mil(- 

uri.fli!<     l.hii  IkMiiili^      .■  iiii.in,  t..      masons,    bricklayers, 

-.  mill   nil  tlio  onlinar}' 

'  llhur.tl    Mild    Diirliiitlv 
le 

■y 

'K'li  ul   tliL-iu  ua   uru  eniploved   ii' 
...■  fniui  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a- 
U;i}  ;    but  tlicv    u>uu   iiiaku    good   fiirmurs.       A    friend    of 
mine  asserts  that  they  uiuke  bcltir  lurniurs  fi>r  this  coinitry 
Ihun   U'fricuUu;    '    '   '  a  cause,  that  as 

Ihuv  ha\e  iiu  ]  .  get  at  once  into 

the  customs  oi  im-  iwumi^^,  a.-.  il.|.iiii  ironi  their  nei^h- 
huurs,  and,  being  in   the   habit  of  lluiikint;,  improve  on 

•''•"'      Tt. .'■■•'■-  I.M,v,„„   >i,.,,    ■!,.., ,,    li-oni  Kei: 

'  t,  are  very 

,  fl...      iui,.,! 

i.imilieii"  '.% 

■  \incc.     t)i  ,[• 

hluxiuaker,  and  tuinier,  are  the  best.  A  sober  blacksmtta 
might  make  a  fortune. 

It  cannot  bo  too  strongly  impressed  uj)on  emigrants,  the 
inexpediency  of  iMrrvinir  to  llii?  »iiod»  of  Upper  Canada 
heavy  lumbcrln  "    i   furniture.     All  theso 

can  be  procurr.i  i  the  cost  of  tninsix)rt 

from   (^>-   '         ,:;ui  i»i(nmtMi.      I  hiii.  ■     ;v 

coar-  .  such  at  slops  and  \. 

Am\i,  .,.,...^  .....ide,  for  uiaWiii^;  is  e.\).riiM>,  i..  mm  .  .iii.iii.'- 
utensils,  a  clock,  or  time- piece,   bodks  (packeil  in  barrels), 

hosiery,  and,   bIkjvc   all,   b(X>ts  :mi,1   >1 «   if,.iiii.,i    ii,,.y 

call  leather  in  this  continent  i^  '.•, 

A/V/ethan  leather,  and  one  pair  ■     i  .     .  ..v 

outlast  three  such  as  wc  have  here),  are  amonp;  the  articles 
that  will  be  found  most  useful.  As  a  general  rule,  also, 
every  thing  that  is  made  of  metal  (for  ironmonjjery  is  very 
dear),  as  well  as  gardening,  and  the  iron  parts  of  farniiiig- 
tools,  and  a  few  of  the  most  common  carpenter's  tools,  can 
never  come  amiss :  for,  though  a  man  may  not  be  artist 
enough  to  make  iiinney  as  a  carpenter  for  other  people,  ho 
may  save  a  ureat  dial  himself, by  ha\ing  the  means  within 
his  reach,  of  driving;  a  nail,  or  putting  in  a  pi!i.  '     ,. 

A  few  medicines  oufiht  lobe  taken   for  the  \  1 

those  chieliy  of  the  purgative  kind,  and  emetics. 

If  you  have  no  piirticular  motives  to  induce  you  to  settle 
in  one  part  of  the  pro\ince  more  than  another,  I  would 
recommend  to  you  the  Canada  Company's  Huron  tract,  for 
various  reasons. 

In  the  Huron  tract,  there  arc  no  reserves  of  any  kind  ; 
and  as  for  absentee  proprietors,  the  Comjmny's  regulations 
comiH;!  all  iu  settlers  to  clear  about  three  and  a-half  per 
cent,  of  their  land  annually,  for  the  first  seven  years. 
This  is  no  hardship ;  for  a  man,  if  he  nieang  to  do  goo<l 
will  clear  much  more  of  his  own  accord  ;  and  if  he  has 
no  such  intention,  it  is  only  fair  to  ])revent  him  from 
injuring  his  neighbour.  The  company  has  made  good 
roads  through  the  tract ;  and  this  regulation,  by  making 
every  farm  bo  o|)encd  towards  the  road,  not  oiily   keeps 

•'" '"  -"   '' I.M,,,,,  in  the  sun  and  air  uiMin   them,  but 

■  of  lijiht   families  on   every  mile   of 
'  .  statute  labour  it  can  tie   kept   in  the 

very'  best  repair.  The  fir.-.t  time  the  Huron  tract  was  over 
trod  by  the  foot  of  a  white  man  was  in  the  summer  of  lsv'7: 
next  summer  a  road  was  ccunmenced,  and  in  the  en^ 
sprioK  of  Isii'J,  a  few  individuals  made  a  lo<lgment ;  n  ,,  it 
contains  many  hundreds  of  families  witli  taverns,  shops, 
stores,  griat  and  saw  mills,  and  every  kind  of  convcnieiicu 
1'  'ir  can  require:  and  if  the  tide  of  enii(,'ra- 

1  set  in  as  strongly  as  it  has  done,  in   ten 

>'  n-  u ti.is  date  it  maybe  as  thickly  settled  as  any 

part  of  America. 

KmiKrants  are  often  anxious  to  purchase  a  '' 
tiallv  cleared  ;  and  for  those  who  can  aU'onl  it,  th 
U'-A  i.I.ui      Hill  vol!  must  not  let  your  English 

\ou,  without  due  inquiry.  , 

r  u  lurm  where  the   Rtuiii|) ,- 

lor,  from  the  slovenly  mode  of  farmiiii,'  pursued 
1  uotry,  these  farms  are  often   what  are  emphati 

««Uy  U«uvuuBat«(l  efhamttii --^iiMX  i«  to  say,  ci«,p  i^Ur 
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np  of  wli.'   ' 

Iiat  tiivy  Hui  \  .III  II' 
IVtmiih  wntliiiiK  to 

I'll,.    ..    I,,-, I,     l\.v   ■,    V 


i>n  nflT.  iitiiil  llicy  nri>  no  rom-  ' 
•r  eif  suinHirliiiu  \ 4'|{(!(nl>lo  lift-, 

I    ■  l-areil    liimi  would  do  well 

.      Ml. I, I    ll.,.^     I.  It..    ,. ir,  ,1 


/«■ 


il.l.nn 
•  I 


he  purpoiteii  thoy  bavo  in  viuw. 

Cltmati  or  UppKH  Cawvoa. 
To  explain  to  an  Eurojican  what  tl><>  rlimato  of  Upper 


"HIT  it  it  the  diMinlu 

.  lull,  ill  I'itliur  raHo, 

11,  for  in  both  winter 

|H)oulianties  which  neitlier  of 


.i»l 

i 


nniiiln  is,  wo  w 

Iluly,  ill  I  lie  \ 

Vu  hIiouIiI  uiily  I 

ml    siiinniur  it 

:how  two  rliinnt 

The  summer  lifiil  <il  Upper  < 
I  iwiirds  80"  Kiihrenlu'it;  but  »h^^ 

four  hoiim  Hteadily  t'riiin  tlie  nonli,  it  will  i'M  Ui  4u-  ihinii^' 
the  iiiifht.  The  remoii  of  thin  (MHnns  to  l>e,  the  enoriiidus 
quantity  of  forest  over  whifh  that  wind  blow»,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  treefi  affordini;  tinrh  an  extensive  aurfare 
of  evaporation.  One  reinarkuMe  p<<ruharily  in  the  oliinate 
of  Canada,  when  compared  with  tlv>se  to  whirh  wo  have 
likened  it,  is  its  dryness.  Far  from  the  oeean,  the  salt 
particles  that  somehow  or  other  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of 
sea-bounded  countries,  are  not  to  Ixs  found  licr«:  nnjfs  of 
tinned  iron  of  fifty  years'  staiulinf^,  are  >s  bright  as  the 
il.iy  they  eamo  out  of  the  shop;  and  you  may  leave  a 
luir^e  of  iM)wder  in  your  (jun  for  a  month,  and  tiiid,  at  the 
.lid  of  it,  that  it  (^ocs  otf  without  hani;in7  fire.  The 
"  leases  of  the  body,  too,  that  are  produeetl  by  a  damp 
osphere,  are  uncommon  hero.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
prise  to  some,  to  hear,  that  pectoral  ami  catarrhal  ( om- 
mts,  which,  fnim  an  assiK-iation  of  ideas,  they  may 
iniiect  with  culd,  are  here  hardly  known.  In  the  cathe- 
dral nt  Montreal,  where  from  three  to  Ave  thousand 
])i'oplo  assemble  every  Sunday,  yon  will  seldom  find  the 
service  interrupted  by  a  cou);h,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter 
mid  in  hard  frost.  Pulmonary  e<msumplion,  too,  the 
•■HirKo  alike  of  Eni;)aiid  and  the  sea-eoost  of  America,  is 
I  rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  York  and  I'eiinsyl- 
\nnia,  and  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada,  that  in  ei){ht 
\  cars"  residence,  I  have  not  seen  as  many  cases  of  the 
Iwoase,  as  I  have  in  a  days  visit  to  a  parochial  inflmnary 
It  homo.  The  only  disease  we  arc  annoyed  with  here, 
that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  at  home,  is  the  intermitted 
fover,  and  that,  lhinii;h  most  abominably  annoying,  is  not  by 
anv  means  dangerous. 

'rhniigh  the  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter  is  great,  it  is 

neither   distressing   nor   disagreeable.      There   is  no  day 

during  winter,  except  a  rainy  one,  in  which  a  man  need  be 

kept  from  his  work. 

Between  the  summer  and  winter  of  Canada,  a  season 

\!s»s,   cnlled   the  Indian  summer.      During  this  period, 

illy  occupies  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  month 

r,  the  atmosphere  has  a  smoky,  hazy  effect, 

it  lln'  il;iys  are  pleasant,  and  with  abundance  of  sunshine, 

lul  the  nights  present   n  clear  cold   black   frost.     When 

|his  dis.ippcars,  the  rains  commence,  which  always  precede 

inter,  for  it  is  a  proverb  in  the  Ixiwer  Province,  among  the 

French  Canadians,  that  the   ditches  never  freeze  till  they 

le  full.     Then  comes  the  regular  winter,  which,  if  rains 

ind  thaws  do  not   interfere,  is  verv'  pleasant;  and  that  is 

'rnUen  up  by  rains  again,  which  last  until   the  strong  sun 

t    the  middle   of  May  renders  every  thing   dry  and   in 

:;i)od  order. 

Carb  of  Livk  Stock. 
Wlien  a  bear  runs  away  with  one  of  your  pigs,  there  is 
no  use  in  going  after  him  hallooing,  without  a  gun.  You 
may  scare  him  away  from  the  mutilate<l  carca.se.  but  it  w  ill 
make  but  iiidifTorent  pork,  since,  not  being  bred  in  Leaden- 
hall  or  Wliitechapel,  ho  has  but  a  slovenly  way  of 
slaughtering.  Hut  trace  to  where  he  has  dmgged  it,  and 
near  sunset,  let  self  and  friend  hide  themselves  within 
easy  distance,  and  he  will  be  certain  to  come  for  his  sup|ier, 
which  ho  prefers  to  every  other  meal.  Nay,  it  is  liighly 
prxiliable,  if  he  ]H)ssessca  the  gallantry  which  a  well-bred 
bear  ought  to  have,  he  will  bring  Mrs.  Bniin  and  all  the 
/.ttle  Bruins  along  with  him,  and  you  can  transact  business 
with  the  whole  family  at  once. 

In  hunting  the  bear,  take  all  the  curs  in  the"  village 
along  with  you.  Game  dogs  are  useless  for  this  purpose : 
vr,  unless  properly  trained,  they  ttv  at  the  throat,  and  get 
torn  to  pieces  or  hugged  to  dealli  for  their  pains.     The 
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knocking  the  assailant  on  the  head. 

A  worthy  friend   (if  mine,  iif  the  legal  prnfesiinn,  and 
now  high  in  office  t  :i, 

lost  his  way  in  fhf   ■  i- 

liered  up  it  wit  in 

standing  on  tl,  I, 

and  he  was  pi  i 

the  iwwer  of  i 
his  fate,  and  ^ 
lingering  dciii 
suddenly  excli.  .    ., 

spect,   shut  out    b)  d 

]>resently  he  felt  th. 
I>ackwards  into  bis  den   at   li 
the  courage  of  despair  the  lav 
iH'hijid,  who    immediately  rea- 
frieiid  was  dragge*!  once  more 

Bi'iLDi:«o  A  IIorsB. 

If  vou  can  affiinl  t.i  build  :i    brirW    tir  «tf)ni>  bniicj*  nf  tir*t, 

by  all  means 

and,  like  a  l''  '  !  le 

most   uii  Bver   man   lived    in.     It  is 

ulierly  ii.i  .lilHiffhl,  to  that  it  is  as  hot 

as  an  oven  in  suiiiiiior,  and  as  cold  as  an  open  sh«l  in 
winter.  Build  a  log-hoiixe;  not  n  thinar  that  i«  put  up  in 
the  course  of  a  forenoon,  but  "    '  •d 

and  jointed,  as  if  a  carpenter  i  it 

it  with  mortar,  not  clay,  and  ^  i  ; 

and  give   it  a  cottage  roof,   i  -t 

twenty    inches,    so   that   the    ■■'...,■ 
walls.     As  you  will   hardly  get  si 
better  lay  your  lioors  rough,  and  nii,     ,  , 

partitions.  With  such  a  house,  you  may  make  a  shili  for 
the  first  winter.  Next  spring,  the  boards  will  be  sea.M)ncd. 
so  you  can  take  them  up  room  by  room,  and  have  them 
properly  planed,  ploughed,  tongued  and  laid :  and  thus, 
when  you  plaster  your  walls  and  partition-    '  ig 

dried  and  settled  as   much  as  there  Ls   ai  ir 

ever  doing,  you  will  have  a  comfortable  nouse  Mr  uie  re- 
mainder of  your  life. 

We  build  very  ugly  b. ■"   '' '■    ..— n  i-i  .-if. 

and  very  incomnnxlious  :  .r 

fault,  for  there  are  no  p<  -c 

willing  to  learn,  and  if  1 
a  cottage  a  little  neater   ii 

it  imitated  for  ten  miles  on  eucli  side  uf  hiiu  aluiig  the 
road.  Then'fore,  if  you  will  bring  out  with  you  a  set  of 
neat  designs  and  elevations  nf  small  houses,  it  will  not 
only  enable  you  to  build  a  good  house  yourself,  but  you 
will  become  a  public  Wnefaetor.  by  showing  to  the  wholo 
of  your  neighbourhixxl  how  tliey  may  do  the  same. 


THE  EMU.  OR  CASSOWARY,  OF  NEW 
HOLL.\ND. 

TuE  Emu  is  vcr>'  nearly  allied  to  the  o«trich  in 
fonn  and  habits,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  some  imfxirt- 
ant  respects;  the  feathers  with  which  its  body  is 
covered,  are  so  completely  naked,  that  they  have 
more  the  appearance  of  hair,  or  rather  thin  strips  of 
whalebone:  its  wings  arc  also  much  shorter,  niul.  as 
well  Bs  the  tail,  arc  entirely  destitute  of  those  beau- 
tiful feothcrs  with  which  the  ostrich  is  adorned.     la 
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the  Kiuu,  U»e  too*  on  each  foot  are  three,  in  the 
0!>tri«h  thoy  arc  but  twoj  in  other  respect*,  their 
inuiiiieni  and  Bi»|»earunt'e  an-  niuih  alike.  The 
youiif;  liiril  representetl  in  the  enpravinp,  was  hatched 
at  thf  fiirui  of  the  /(K>l(>giial  Society,  in  the  sprinp 
of  la*l  >var  the  mother  having  laid   her  eggs  abuut 


tilt    EMU,    on    CASSOWART. 

Chrigtmas,  >«rhich,  in  New  Holland,  the  country 
from  which  she  was  brought,  is  the  middle  of  snm- 
mer :  and  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  other 
birds  and  animals  which  have  been  brought  from  the 
same  climate,  ol)ey  the  same  law,  althougli  removed 
to  this,  to  them,  the  most  distant  part  of  the  world. 
The  following  more  particular  account  of  the  hatch- 
ing of  these  young  Kmus,  is  extracted  from  Jesse's 
Gleanings  in  Natural  Hinlory. 

"  The  only  instance  I  have  met  with  in  which  the 
hen-bird  has  not  the  chief  care  in  hatching  and 
bringing  up  the  young,  is  in  the  case  of  the  Kmus, 
at  the  farm  of  the  Zoological  Society,  near  Kingston. 
A  pair  of  these  binls  have  now  five  young  ones :  the 
female  at  different  times  dropped  five  eggs  in  the 
pen  in  which  she  was  confined.  Tlii-se  were  collected 
in  one  jdacc  by  the  mnlo,  who  rolled  them  gently 
and  cart-fidly  along  with  his  beak.  He  then  sat 
upon  then)  hims<'lf,  and  cr)ntiniied  to  do  so  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  for  the  space  of  nine  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  female  never  t<K)k  his  place,  nor  was 
he  ever  observed  to  leave  the  nest.  When  the 
young  were  hatched,  he  alone  t<K)k  charge  of  them 
and  has  continued  t4>  do  so  ever  since,  the  female  not 
appearing  to  notice  them  in  any  way;  on  reading 
this  anecdote,  many  persons  woidd  suppose  that  the 
female  Kmu  was  not  possessed  of  that  natural  affec- 
tion for  it«  young,  which  other  birds  have.  In 
onler  to  rescue  it  from  this  stipposition,  I  will  men- 
tion that  a  female  Emu,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  at  Chiswick,  lately  laid  some  eggs,  and, 
at  there  was  no  male  bird,  she  collected  them  to- 
gether hcraclf,  and  sat  uiHjn  them." 


AUNIVERSAHIES  IN  AUGUST. 

MONDAY.  .'Hh. 
S3S  Tlie  proiluce  and    iomc  of  the   efgt  of  the  nlk-worm  first 
lirouRht  to  Kuropr,  and  iircM'nlril  to  the  Kmperor  .luHiinian, 
by  twt>  iiionk^,  ulio  became  ar(iu<iint*il  ^^ith  their  qualities, 

T  '  ■' •  Miployed   for  the  pnniagation  of  Ihcue  valu- 

on  a  miMion  in  India. 
1100  )  at  We»tiniii»ler.     lie  was  the  third  ion  of 

111.  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  the 
iR«l,  was  surname4l  Hriiuclrrk. 
1.1*11    (  jiirtf,    receiving  a  sudden    fright,   became 

jiartLiily  mad.  to  which  misfortune  the  subacqui-nt  distresses 
of  the  nation  are  attribute<l  by  the  historians  ul  the  period. 

TirF.SnAV,  filh. 

1"!    TuAssrioi'HATiON.— The  ancient  festival  of  the  Transfiguration 

...1  .,,,  —  ,.,  ...  plure  in  our  calendar,  though  the  oljscriiance  of 

■'.At   the   Kf  formation.     In  the   (ireek   Church  this 

I   ns  mrly  as  the  year  7(X),  while  in  the  Latin  it 

<:  1466.     It  is  still  celebrated  in  both 

.IT  of  the  Order  of  Dominican  Vriars, 

■-il  ai  llie  iiivcnlor  of  the  Inquisition,  died  at  the  early 

.1  fifty-one,  having  already  seen   his  Order  spread  over 

*  ■'     cmmtries  of  Kurope. 

1GJ7   I  si"i.  the  poel  and  dramatist;  over  his  grave,  in 

I  •  r   Ablwy,   is  this  laconic  epitaph, — O   rare  lirn 

J,. ..;..,.„. 

1651   llirtli  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  Tutor  to  the  Duke 

of  llurgundy,  the  ^andson  of  Ixiuis  XIV.,  and  author  of 

'I'elemachus  :  he  died  in  1715. 
1705  On  this  day,  the  heat  in  Paris,  and  all  over  France,  was  much 

greater  than  it  had  been  known  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
1762  1  he  Jesuits'  order  suppreaed  by  an  order  of  the  Parliament  of 

I'aris. 

WEDNF,SDAY,  7th. 
\ AMr  or  Jescs. — Some  of  our  Almanacks  have  marked  this  day  u 
''  ■•/.  supposing  it  to  designate  more  truly  the  time  of  our 

ih  ;  but  this  is  an  error ;  and  in  the  Oxford  .Mnianarks 
,L  ....  .,....^1  as  dedicated  to  the  Same  of  Jetus,  though  the 

time  I  '  !ice  has  been  changed  at  various  pcrio<Ls  from  the 

t'irci:  '<  which  festival   it  was  formerly  unilc<t,   to  the 

scum  !  ly,  and  then  to  this  day,  on  which  it 

i<  <u\i  lar,  though  the  oliservancc  of  it  was 

aboh-t  .  _  1  .      . 

1485  Ihe    Earl   of  liichmnnd,  afterwards   Henry  VII..  landed   at 

Milford  Haven  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  men,  to  assert 

his  claim  to  the  crown,  then  usurped  tiv  HichanI  111. 
1804  The  China   fleet  arrived  safe  off  the   Isle  of  Wight,  having 

narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  a  French  xpiadron  soon 

after  quitting  Canton. 

TUl'RSDAV,  Bib. 
IS-tn  ^'  "  ■  ..1  withihf  )i. 

much  ohUt 
1779    \  ,        1  of  .Mount 

the  i  own  ol  Oitojano  was  ei 
plain  of  Cacisbella  turned  ini 
1818  A  shoal  of  young  wlialus  ma<t<-  unii    > 
where  many  of  them  were  killed. 
FRIDAY,  9ih. 
70  Temple  of  Jerusalem  burned. 
1783  The  Velew  Islands  discovered  by  the  accidental  shipwreck  ol 

Captain  Wilson  on  the  coast. 
1796  The  Island  of  Elba  taken  by  the  English. 

SATl'UDAY,  lOth. 
St.  l.Afnrjin.— The  Anniversary  of  this  Saint's  death  still  retains 
its  place  in  the  Calendar,    but  the  service  wns  nlioliishH   nl   the 
Keformalion.     St.  Laurence  was  born  in  Spain.  iv, 

shares  the  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  with  Si  -d 

latter  is  lookol  on  as  their  patron  Saint.     He  su!:       Jt 

Home,  by  l>eing  placed  over  a  slow  fire.  The  constancy  with 
which  he  endured  this  dreadful  torment  has  been  the  theme  o( 
admiration  in  all  ages. 

1675  The  Royal  Observatory  in  Greenwich  Park  begun.  The  ima- 
ginary line,  -i-i-  ■•-  call  the  meridian  of  l>ondon,  passes 
'hroughtli-  I'om  it  British  geographers  make  their 

rnlnil.Tti'T 
1792  ■  ......  r    .     ■  ,,y 


lives,  were  obliged  to  take  reluge  in  the  lUII  o(  the  National 
Assembly,  whicn  was  sitting  within  hearing  of  the  firing,  and 
yet  took  no  steps  to  prevent  the  murder  of  those  unfortunate 
and  faithful  dcfendent  of  their  sovereign. 

SINDAY,  Illh. 
Etrvrwrn  SivnAv  Arrrn  Thinity. 
1767  Annr  S.-nrrrhy  burned  at  York  for  the  murder  of  her  hiuband. 
last  iniUnce  of  that  punishment  being  inflicted  in 

1803   i m  of  the  City  of  Ixindnn  presented  to  Dr.  Jenner, 

lor  hu  skill  and  perseverance  in  dLscoveriog  and  bringing  into 
general  use  the  Vaccin*  Inoculation, 
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THE  STATUK  OF  MOSES.  BY  MICHAEL 

■    "  1-1. 

IN  THE  t  I  NCOLI,  ROMt. 

Thk  Statue,  of  which  wc  pve  an  engraving  in  our 


r,  IS  con.-i 

i<>.  and  (MI 


the    |M'opk 
re    is    a    (lis 


I.       llK-    : 

i  (iittine.  : 

for    ti 
lificd 

t,    uiul 


V   (II 

.  i-Tcly 

In    his 

xprt'ssion, 

not  inconsistent 


■11  in  S<Tii)tnru; 


\\a~  \  1 IV  nil  ik,  above  ii:  ' 

tiio  l.i(\'  ii!'  the  earth."  ■   '' 

and  attitude  in  this  figure,  ilji  anatunucal  truth  has 
1.,..  ,  liii.liK  iii-.i;<iil  nnil  admired.  A  coutemplution  of 
;  les  occasioned  the  following  sonnet 

hwiii  i.n  i-t..  ..i  t-Ai-Pi,  as  translated  by  Mr.  lloscoc: 

SONXBT    ox   THK    MOSR?    OF    MICHAEL    ANGKLO. 

And  who  is  h  '  utureJ  stone, 

Sil>  L'i-i»t  ;  ■  of  art 
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.11  l)eains  that  from  li 
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The  "twin  beams,"  which,  in  ;■■• 
Moses,  are  rcpre.«entcj  as  rays  of  1. 
this  and  in  8onic  other  r  itiou!- i>t   i 

a»  horns ;  a  stranije  err^  ;io  doubt  : 

the  Latin  Vulijate  trausUti.<n  ol'  that   ' 
Petitnfpiirh  (Exodus  .\xxiv.  '29),  in  win 
';ice  snoNK  v/irn  Ac  • 

,iW  word,  used  in  til'  » 

to  shine,  or  to  emit  rays,  as  it  were  iiorn.s,  denotes  also 
(0  have  horns  ;  and  the  ancient  translator  took  the  ex- 
pression in  the  latter,  though  certainly  not  intended 
sense*.  Hence  it  is,  that  Christian  painto'«  have 
often  represented  Muses  as  homed. 

Michael.  Angelo  Blonarotti,  illusti-ious  ^  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  and  an  architect,  was  bom  in 
Tuscany  in  l'17-l,and  descended  from  a  nolile  family. 
Invited  to  the  court  of  I'ope  Julius  the  .Se.oud,  an 
early  and  warm  admirer  of  his  talents,  he  received 
from  him  an  inilimited  commission  to  build  a  nuiuso- 
leum.     As  so(m  as  his  design  wa-  i-d,  he  was 

desired  to  po  into  St.  Peters  at  !;•  ■  wlien-  it 

could  l>e  \  ;   but  lir 

old,  nnd  ijicrb   .t   i. 

and  tins  is  liie 
\\\.\.  !i   IdoIc   a 
'  1  now 

;  ur! 

After  t  !  ,\n- 

Ol    1i  t  t  II      '  ....... 


of  MoBEs.  which,  h»d  it  toot  been  for  Hflchad  Angelos 

other   1  ■  '       '  '  '    "^  ' <■. 

and  «!•■ 

hi-  ..11  cxti'aoniui.iry  ),-iu:u.-. 

-lourse  which  tlie  late  .Mr.  West  delivered 
«•  C'linir  of  the  Uoyal  Academy,  in  1811,  arc 
!   )\\iiij5  remarks  on  this  statue. 
••  Now  let  us  works   there  are,  since  the 

revival  of  art  in  t.  in  world,  whidi  rest  on  the 
same  ba.sis  of  appropriate  churucter,  and  correctness  of 
outline,  with  those  of  the  an(  ient  Gneks.  The  Moses, 
which  the  powers  of  Michael  Anfielos  mind  bus  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  claims  our  first  attention.  In  this 
statue  the  points  of  character,  in  every  mode  of  precise, 
determinate,  and  elevated  expression,  have bi-en  carried 
to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  which  modem  art  has  not  since 
excelled.  In  this  figun-  of  Moses,  Michael  Angelo  has 
fi*ed  the  unalterable  standard  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver, 
a  I  ■  delineated  and  justified  by  the  text  in  in- 
s|  jiture.  The  character  of  Moses  was  well 
suited  U)  the  grandeur  of  the  artist's  conceptions, 
and  to  the  dreadful  energy  of  his  feelings.  Ac- 
(■•  11  mental  chara^'.er,  tliis  figure  holds  the 
fii  ,1  in  111.  .1  ni  art.  and,  I  believe  we  may 
ventxirc  to  say,  1  I'T  in  ancient,  except 

those  of  the  juj.. .....ava  by  I'lililia.s." 
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his  Bibli'.     In  the  .  "1  above  men- 

tioned, 'I'liylor  in  111  •••en  a  imMimcr 

tlii'eo  sevenil  tinu-sj  oiui-,  wIku  la-  wnm  cnpttirfd 
utter  the  defeat  of  the  roy.tlixtx,  nnder  l.'olonel 
(lcT-;inl,  liet'ore  thu  caittlc  of  '  •,  on  thi-  -llh  'i 

1(1)1  uary  Kill;     a   second    ;  I  (i.i  1,  when  hi 

\\:i-:  (Jilt  into  confineriient  iu  Cliejuttow  t'astle,  on 
sMsiilcion  of  heinn  concerned  in  an  insnrrectinn  nf 
tlie  royuliHts  at  Siijisihnryj  and  a  third  time,  iu  IS-IS, 
when  he  Witt  committed  to  the  Tower,  becaune  his 
hoiik-ieller  had  prefixed  to  his  Voltection  of  Uffictt  a 
print  of  (Christ  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  n  s|H-cie«  of 
reprcMiitiition  which  had  been  prohibited  and  made 
penal  by  those  fanaticM,  who,  after  having  clamoured 
so  loudly  for  liberty  of  couscience  for  themselves,  j 
were  ready,  when  they  had  the  upper  hand,  to  punish  ! 
in  others  the  slightest  deviation  from  their  own  sup- 
posed ."■tundard  of  right. 

Hut,  except  with  these,  and  some  othVr  occasional 
inferruplions,  it  appears  that  Taylor  pa-se^l  the  six- 
teen years  of  his  life,  from  Iti  I'i  to  Kl.'iS,  principally 
in  South  Wales.  Thither  he  retired  from  the  royal 
army;  and  there  hi-  nuirricd  Johanna  Bridges,  a  hiily 
I  -ised  of  a    small  estate   at    Mandiiinin,   in   the 

11,  h  of  Llanguador,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen, 
:md  said  to  have  been  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles 
the  First,  when   Prince  of  Wales.     This   small   pro- 

rtywas,  however,  so  insuHicieut  for  his  maintenance, 

at  he  received  an  annual  pension  from  the  excellent 
oha  Evelyn.  He  also  lor  a  while  kept  n  school  at 
ijcwton,  and  afterwards  was  mainly  indebted  for  hi.> 
support  to  the  liberality  of  Ilichard  Vaughan,  Earl 
of  Carbery,  whose  scat  of  Golden  Cirove  was  oon- 
tigiious  to  Muudiuam.  The  name  of  GolUcn  Grnrr 
Taylor  has  rendered  <-lassical,  by  aftixing  it  as  the 
title  to  a  manual  of  devotional  exerci.ie.>(  for  the 
d  days  of  the  week.  He  has  also  given  inimor- 
,  by  the  eloquent  dedications  prefixiil  to  Kome 
of  Ins  works,  both  to  the  earl  and  to  his  two  suc- 
cessive countesses ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  none 
other  than  "  the  Lady,"  in  the  masque  of  Comiis,  and 
is  remarkable  as  having  received  the  homage  of  two 
such  men  as  Miltim  and  Taylor;  men,  who,  although 
unfortunately  diviiled,  in  tho.se  days  of  turbulence,  by 
their  diil'erent  politics,  are  known  to  have  duly  ap-  ] 
preciated  each  other's  talents. 

In  Ki.'iO,  Taylor  exchanged  his  residence  in  Wales  ' 
for  Ireland,  his  passport  having  Ix'cu  granted,  with 
expressions  of  personal  kindness,  by  Cromwell  him- 
self. Thither  he  was  induced  to  remove  by  the  Lord 
Conway,  who  gave  him  an  asylum  on  his  estate  at 
i'  •  nore,  near  Lisburn,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and 
w  .\'d  him  to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests 
oi  his  dependants  iu  that  vicinity.  This  was,  pro- 
bably, the  happiest,  l)eca\ise  the  most  tranquil,  period 
of  Taylor's  life.  He  is  said  to  have  frequently 
retired,  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  devotion,  to 
Slime  of  the  islets  which  stud  Lough  Neagh,  particu- 
larly to  Rain  Island,  which  is  distiguished  by  the 
ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  by  one  of  those  small 
round  towers,  of  uncertain  use  and  origin,  which 
:irc  a  romantic  and  characteristic  feature  in  Irish 
X  tiu-ry.  Taylor  never  spealxs  of  his  residence  in 
th;-  region,  but  with  alVcclion  and  gratitude  ;  and 
ft  is  probable  f.iat  he  was  not  displca'^ed  with  his  ' 
local  destination,  when,  in  the  year  KiliO,  on  the 
!  •  •  u  of  Charics  the  Second,  he  received  some 
I  I  -e  for  his  hnig  and  valuable  services  to  the 
royal  cause,  by  hciug  nominated  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Down  and  Connor  ;  being  thus  appointed  to  preside 
o\er  the  \ery  diocese  to  whiii^,  not  long  before,  he 
had  come  iu   exile  and  dcpeuUenty. 

Honours  and  prefcrmcnta  now  flowed  in  fast  upon 
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his  writ 
..i-iji  are  now,  pii....|.~,  n-.-  ii.m;    .i.  iy 

are  not  those  on   which    we  are    now  ■  •.> 

speak  ;  even  his  Ductor  Diibitaniium,  or,  /v ,  o/ 
Conscience,  to  which  he  had  devoted  most  labour, 
and  on  which  he  •  .(1  to  buil."  "  f-, 

is  now,  we  suspei  t  ;ted.     Iti- 

tian  moralist,  when  ho  ha.s  to  [laint  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  to  inflame  the  .«oul  with  the  love  of 
God  and  man,  that  Taylor  shines  v  il 

lustre.      The  Life  of  Christ,  cr,  drmt  .11 

of  devotional    passages    of   the  11  is 

Holy   Living   and  Dying,   are    ui  i,    and 

have  instructed  thousands  to  pa.«s  thniugh  lite,  and 
to  encounter  death,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
Christian  calling.  But  wc  wish  particularly  to  dwell 
on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  as  the  work  '•«  «'■■  K 
a  divine  of  the   Church  of  England  wa  '. 

perhaps,  since  the  earliest  days  of  Chri-i.  ..,,,, ,  i.> 
establish,  with  admirable  eloquence  and  force  of 
reasoning,  the  great  tniths  of  the  unla-v"  '  if 

persecuti<m.  and  of  the   rca."onablencss   •  t 

1.  although   '       '    '  r 

il  forbeui  I 

our  adiiiiratnui  uf  this   work   will    t)i  '. 

when   we   re.ollect    thnt   if   was    con  i 

host    of  1 

wniit ;    '.  !■ 
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imbued  with  all  the  trtmsurcs  o> 
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THE  HIGHEST   GROUND  IN  LONDON. 

A  CURIOUS  pice*  of  sculpture  is  found  in  the 
■wall,  near  the  ground,  iu  Pannier  Alley,  between 
Newfjato  Str«'t  and  l'atcn>oster  Row.  The  place  is 
suppu»ed  to  take  ita  name  from  a  fip;urc,  repre- 
•enting  a  boy  sitting  on  a  pannier.  Ik-twccn  \m 
hand  aitd  his  left  foot  is  a  bunch  of  prajw.s  ;  the 
right  leg  is  hancine  down  by  the  side  of  the  pannier. 


About  the 


is  the   highest 


ground  ill   Londuu,  as  the   iui>cription  on  the   stone 
informs  us. 

Wlien  vc  have  sought  the  cily  round, 
Yot  still  this  is  the  hifrhest  (ground. 
August  the  27,   1688. 
Some  have  itnaj^ined  this  to  have  been  intended  as 
an  emblem  of  Plenty  :   others  have  supposed  it  to  be 
a  sign  of  some  ancient  tavern :    indeed,  Stow  derives 
the  name  of  the  alley  from   the  sign  of  a  pannier 
existing  there  ;   Pennant,  in   his  account  of  London, 
states,  that  the  stone  has  very  murli  the   appearance 
of  an  ancient  setiulchral  one,  and  that  it  might  have 
bad    the    inscription   since  cut   on   it,  to  mark   the 
elevated  situation  of  the  place. 


AFRICA. 

At  the  very  moment  when  our  enteqirising  coun- 
tr}'man.  Lander,  is  prtK'ecding  with  steam-boats  up 
the  river  Niger,  the  course  and  termination  of  which 
had  for  ages  baflled  the  strictest  inquiries  of  philoso- 
phers, travellers  and  historians,  the  following  re- 
markable prediction  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  made 
■cvrral  year),  nincc  in  flu-  British  House  of  Commons, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  interesting  to  us  all ;  but 
iDore  especially  to  |icrsons  in  the  humbler  classes ; 
for  the  fulfilment  of  tliis  prediction  atfords  another 
example  of  the  great  things  which  can  be  accomplished 


by  the  zeal,  industry,  steadiness  and  perseverance, 
even  of  a  p»K)r  man.  Lander  was  a  servant,  but  he 
will  have  discovered  many  "j)cople,  nations,  kindreds, 
and  tongues,"  that  to  us  were  ultopefher  unknown, 
and  perhaps  may  l>e  the  forerunner  of  the  introduction 
of  the  light  of  the  (»osj)el,  in  regions  that  are  now 
sitting  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

"  We  may  live  to  behold  the  natives  of  Africa 
engaged  in  the  calm  occupations  of  imlustry,  in  the 
j)ursuits  of  a  just  and  legitimate  commerce.  We 
may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  |)hiiosophy 
breaking  in  upon  their  land,  which,  at  some  hnpjiy 
period,  in  still  later  times,  may  blaze  with  full  lustre, 
and,  joining  their  influence  to  that  of  pun' religion, 
may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the  most  distant 
extremities  of  that  immense  continent,  llien  may 
we  hope,  that  even  Africa,  though  last  of  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe,  shall  enjoy  at  length,  in  the 
evening  of  her  days,  those  blessings  wliich  have 
descended  plentifully  upon  us  in  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  world.  'Hien  also  will  Euroi)e,  partici- 
pating in  her  improvement  and  prosperity,  receive  an 
ample  recompense  for  the  tardy  kiiMlness,  if  kindness 
it  can  be  called,  of  no  longer  hindering  that  continent 
from  extricating  herself  out  of  the  darkness,  which, 
in  other  more  fortunate  regions,  has  been  so  much 
more  speedily  dispelled. 

As  when  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  sphere 
She  lights  the  dowiiwiinl  licaven  and  rises  there ; 
And  when  she  hroalhes  on  us  the  living  light. 
Red  Vesper  kindles  there  the  tapers  of  the  night*. 

"Tlien  maybe  ap])lied  to  Africa  those  words,  ori- 
ginally used,  indeed,  with  a  different  view ; 

These  holy  riles  perforni'd,  they  t<iok  their  way 
Where  long  extended  i)lains  of  pleasure  lay, 
The  venlaut  fields  with  those  of  heaven  may  vie, 
With  etlier  vested,  and  a  purple  skyt."  „ 

•  Georg.,  lib.  i.,  250.  t  iT.n.,  lib.  vi.,  637. 


c. 


When  the  track  of  a  tiger  has  been  asrertaincd,  which, 
though  not  invariably  the  same,  may  yet  be  known  sutli- 
ciently  for  the  purpose,  the  peasants  collect  a  quantity  of 
the  leaves  of  the  pratiss,  which  arc  like  those  of  the  syca- 
more, and  are  common  in  most  underwrxxlji,  as  they  form 
tlie  larger  portion  of  most  jungles  in  the  north  of  India. 
These  leaves  are  then  smeared  with  a  species  of  biril-liine, 
made  by  bruising  the  berries  of  an  indigenous  tree,  by 
no  means  scarce ;  they  are  then  strewed,  with  the  gluten 
uppemiost,  near  to  that  shaded  spot  to  which  it  is  undcr- 
stiMxl  the  tiger  usually  resorts  during  the  noontide  heats. 
If  by  chance  the  animal  should  tread  on  one  of  these 
smeared  leaves,  his  fate  Is  considered  as  decided.      '    • 

He  commences  by  shaking  his  paw,  to  remove  the  in 
rumbrance;  but  finding  no  relief  from  that  expedient,  ho 
rubs  the  luii.sancc  against  his  face,  by  which  means  his 
eyes,  ears,  &c.,  become  smeared  over  with  the  gummy 
matter,  which  occasions  such  uneasiness  as  causes  him 
lo  roll,  perhaps  among  many  more  of  the  smeared  leaves, 
tin  at  length  ho  becomes  completely  enveloped,  and  it 
deprived  of  sight.  In  this  situation,  be  may  bo  compared 
to  a  man  who  lias  been  tarred  and  feathered.  The  anxiety 
produced  by  this  strange  and  novel  predleaincnt,  soon 
discovers  itself  in  dreadful  bowlings,  which  serve  to  call 
the  watchful   |>easanls,  ulio  In  this  state   And  no  dltljcully 

in   sh(x>tlng  the    mottled  object  of  detestation. Wii. 

liamsom's  Oriental  Sports. 

FisHiNO  the  other  day  in  Hampton  Court  Park.  I  dis- 
turbed a  moor-hen  who  had  just  hatched,  and  watclied  her 
anxiety  and  nunceuvres  to  draw  away  her  young.  She 
would  go  a  short  disliince,  utter  a  cry,  relurn,  and  seemed 
to  leail  the  way  for  her  brood  lo  follow.  Having  driven  her 
away,  that  I  might  have  a  l)ctt<T  oiiportimity  of  watching 
her  young  ones,  she  never  ceased  calling  them  ;  and  they 
inaile  towards  her,  tkulking  amongst  the  rushes,  till  they 
came  to  the  other  slile  of  the  jxmd.  They  bad  onlv  just 
left  the  shell,  and  had,  probably,  never  heard  the  cry  of 
their  mother  before. — — JiusB, 
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TIIK  SUPERCILIOUS  OWL. 
This  curioiiH  horned-owl  in  a  native  of  Guiana,  in 
South  AmerifU,   and   itn   hah'tn  af^rvp  with  tliose  of 
the  rest  of  it'*  tribe.    The  uwls  kccI^  their  prey  during 


TlIK   SITPERCtLIOeS   OWL 


the  twilight,  the  formation  of  their  eye  allowing; 
them  distinct  vision  only  nt  that  time.  The  eye  of 
the  owl  is  extremely  Inrge,  and  is  contained  within 
a  Ijony  case,  in  form  something  like  the  frame  of  a 
watchmaker's  eye-ijlass:  its  large  size,  and  peculiar 
internal  arrangement,  allowing  free  entrance  to  every 
ray  of  light,  and  consequently  the  power  of  seeing 
at  times  when  other  birds,  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness, are  unal)!e  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
sense.  The  extremely  downy  nature  of  its  feathers, 
and  the  peculiarly  light  constniction  of  its  Ixmes, 
allow  it  to  drop  upon  its  prey  with  so  little  noise  or 
agitation  of  the  air,  as  to  render  sxiccess  in  taking  it 
by  surprise  nearly  certain.  The  principal  food  of 
thpsc  birds  consists  of  mice,  and  other  small  animals, 
■which  roam  abroad  in  the  evening  in  search  of  food, 
and  they  are  consequently  very  useful  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  granaries. 

Knoland. — From  the  insul.tr  situation  of  this  country,  it 
has  ticcn  exempted  from  tlio  horrors  of  actual  warfare. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  invasions  of  the  Scottish 
iHonarchs,  into  tlio  northern  counties,  which  were  trans- 
ient in  their  operations,  and  partial  in  their  clfects,  Eng- 
lond  has  never  been  the  seat  of  foreign  war  since  the 
Conquest;  and  the  southern  counties,  by  far  the  most 
important  in  riches  and  population,  have  never  scctf  the 
fires  of  an  enemy's  camp,  for  HOO  yearj.  Securely  crarlUnl 
in  the  waves,  her  industry  has  never  felt  the  devastating 
inlluence  of  foreign  conquest :  her  arms  have  often  carried 
war  into  foreign  States,  but  never  sutTercd  from  its  havoc 
m  their  own.  Perio<ls  of  foreiftn  hostility  have  lii»en  known 
to  her,  only  from  the  increased  excitation  of  national  feel- 
ing, or  the  ([uickencd  encouragement  of  domestic  industr)'. 
The   effects  of  this  happy  exemption    from   the    peril   of' 

foreign  invasion  have  been  incalculable, Alison's  JUs- 

tory  of  the  French  Revolution. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  TV  DTrrrni  vp 
COUNTl: 
I.    China,  Nr.w  Soi-tii  '»'»  *i.>.s,  «  asada, 
I   rnoposK    to    take   ■  review   of  the  utatr  of   the 
poor  in   <litrerent    partM   of  the  world  :   to  uliow 
much   misery  i*  endured  by  them  in  nome  couir 
and   how  much  cumfort  enjoyed   by  them   in   other 
countries :   and  then  to  inquire  into  the  cauw  of  thin 
difference.      It  io  unnecessary  to  say,  that  thin   muiit 
be  a  very  important  inquiry:   for,  if  we  con  disi- ■■••■■ 
by  a  comparison   of  the   state    of  thing*  in   f. 
countries,  why  the   bulk  of  the   |>enple  arc  m  inu.  u 
better  off  in  some  plact-s  than  in  other*,  it   may  hcli> 
us    to   improve   the    condition   of  our   lahourera   at 
home. 

I  will  begin  by  .describing  the  state  of  thinL'"  in 
a  country,  wl»ere  the  labouring  classes  are  in  a  >-r:\Xr 
of  the  most  deplorable  wretchedness)  a.s  much 
so,  (Krhaps,  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This 
ciMinlry  i«  China;  and  my  description  shall  be  takfn 
from  a  work  of  gn-at  celebrity,  entitled,  An  ln<ju,ry 
into  the  Salure  and  Causes  of  the  WeaUh  of  ^'atioits. 
by  Dr.  Adam  Smith. 

"  China,  "  says  the  author  of  this  work.  ••  ha«  been 
long  one  of  the  richest,  that  is,  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile, best  cultivated,  most  industrious,  and  most 
po]ndous  countries  in  the  world.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  long  stationary.  Marco  Polo,  wli»» 
visited  it  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  descrilvt 
its  cultivation,  industry  and  popuhmsness,  almost  iti 
the  same  terms  in  which  they  arc  described  by 
travellers  in  the  present  times.  It  had,  perhaps,  even 
long  before  his  time,  acquired  that  full  compli' 
of  riches,  which  the  nature  of  its  laws  and  in-- 
tions  i)ermit3  it  to  acquire.  The  accounts  of  all 
travellers,  inconsistent  in  many  respects,  agree  iit 
the  low  wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which 
a  lalxmrer  finds  in  bringing  up  a  family,  in  China. 
If,  by  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day,  he  can  get 
what  will  purchase  a  .small  quantity  of  rice  in  thc 
cvening,  he  is  contented,  llje  condition  of  artificers 
is,  if  possible,  still  worse.  Instead  of  waiting  indo- 
lently in  their  work-houses  for  the  calls  o(  their 
customers,  as  in  Euro|)e,  they  are  continuatly  rnn- 
ning  about  the  streets  with  the  tools  of  their  resiHt-- 
tive  trades,  offering  their  service,  and  as  it  wrn- 
begging  employment.  The  poverty  of  the  I<>«4r 
ranks  of  people  in  China,  far  surpasses  that  of  the 
most  beggarly  nations  in  Europe.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Canton,  it  is  commonly  said,  many  tlxHisand 
families  have  no  habitation  on  the  land :  but  live 
constantly  in  little  fishing-boats  uinm  the  rivers  and 
canals.  The  subsistence  which  they  find  there,  i«  s<» 
scanty,  that  they  are  e.iger  to  fish  up  the  na-',  -! 
garbage  thrown  overboard  from  any  EuroiK-an  >liij). 
Any  carrion,  the  carca.ss  of  a  deail  dog  or  cat,  for 
example,  though  half  putrid  and  stinkin^j;,  is  as  wcl-  ' 
come  to  them,  as  the  most  wholesome  food  to  the 
people  of  other  countries." 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very  striking  and 
a  very  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  people 
in  a  rich,  fertile,  well-cultivated,  industrii>u.s  and 
populous  country.  Let  us  now  seek  for  an  exaniiilc 
of  an  opposite  kind;  let  us  try  to  find  a  cmn  T) 
where  the  c<mditiou  of  the  lalxnirer  is  as  goo<l,  as 
that  of  the  Chine.«e  labourer  is  miserable.  It  hap- 
pens, somewhat  curiously,  that  such  an  <  n 
to  l)c  found,  in  the  same  remote  quar! 
world,  towartls  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and 
in  a  climate  not  imlikc  that  of  China.  'We  mean  in 
New  South  Wales.  This  country,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  island  of  New  Holland,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  Australia,  is  the  largest  island  known,  and 
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CtUltltl),     s,, 

Wales,  than  in 
the   earth.      Tw 


'  r  It)  C  hiua  tliuii   i 
~   to  l>c  higher  in 

spot   upon  tlie  surlaco  nt 

or  thirty  pounds  a   year, 

besides  board  and  lodging,  seem  t4>  be  the  wage* 
whiih  nr "••  ••■■'■'  '■■ i  .!..,...•..•«  .  arti- 
sans of  rtcd  to 

nnd    ni»    lUiiuunv     m    tMiUiiimr^     nu\    jHi"  "■  'P.r, 

l)c»ide»  l>onrd  and  lodging.     Carjtputcrs,  I  is, 

Bricklayers,   Sawyers,    and   the   like,    i';i  'n 

shilliufirs  jier  day  all  the  year  round.     En  id 

Ml  II    twenty  shillii  A;;ti  not 

on'.;  of  labour  nnu  than  in  our 

own  touittry,  but  most  articles  ol  provision  whicli 
the  labourer  has  to  purchase,  are  tiicajier;  so  that 
his  real  iuc  .Is  that  of  our  labourers   in  a 

still  greater  i.  ^  ■  win  would  appear  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  rate  of  wages.  Beef  and  mutton  are 
sold  at  two-pence  per  jiound  by  the  joint,  or  one 
penny  per  pound  by  the  quarter  or  carcase.  Tea 
sells  at  li.  6d.  per  pound,  and  sugar  at  three-pence. 

lu  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  an 
industrious  and  frugal  workman  soon  renders  him- 
self iude|H'ndent,  and  is  enabled  to  commence  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  There  are  many  ciuscs,  in 
which  persons  who  went  out  from  this  country  to 
New  South  Wales  as  (  -.ind  have  '  -r- 

quently  pardoned,  in   .  ;  ion  of  tin  o- 

haviour,  or  having  served  out  the  term  ol  -- 

portation,  have  afterwards  acqiiired  very  c  )le 

proj)crf.y.  It  is  even  said,  that  most  of  the  distil- 
leries, breweries,  mills,  and  manufactories  of  variou.s 
sorts  in  that  country,  belimg  to  this  class  of  persons. 

Thus  we  have,  in  China  and  New  South  Wales,  the 
two  extremes  of  poverty  and  comfort.  In  one,  the 
condition  of  the  peoi)le  is  as  far  below  t!iat  of  the 
people  of  England,  as  in  the  otlicr  it  is  superior  to  it. 
Now  vhy  til!  '  "  lice?  Why  nn^  tiie  people  of 
China  in  so  i  a  state  of  di-uiuiion?     Why 

arc  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  in  so  miich  nlllu- 
ence?  Thut  is  the  question  we  have  to  consider. 
And  by  ■  ■  of  a  little  reflection,  this  question 

may  Ik-  ..  without  much  dilliiulty. 

In  New  Soutii  Wales,  land  of  goo<l  quality  is  so 
abundant,  in  comparison  with  the  numlx-r  of  inha- 
bitants, that  it  may  be  purchased  at  n  very  low  price. 
A  good  farm  may  be  had  for  a  hundred  p>ounds, 
which  in  England  would  sell  for  five  thousand 
poun<ls  or  more.  Th<is  every  man,  who  has  saved  a 
little  money,  may,  if  he  pleases,  become  a  landed 
proprietor;  and  !cs  most  men  prefer  the  condition  of 
tt  lauded  proprietor  to  that  of  a  labourer,  it  follows, 
that  few,  if  any,  will  continue  to  work  for  a  master 
any  longer  than  tbcv  find  it  nero««ar»'.  in  oril«-r  to 
cn.'i'       •  .  ■ 

for 

an<l  II  at  tlie  hi^h  rate  of 

wsil;  rc-ity  of  hau<ls  natu- 

rally raises  the  price  of  labour,  just  as  the  scarcity 
of  com,  or  any  other  commodity,  raises  the  jirice  of 
that  commodity. 

It  is  from  the  very  same  cause,  that  th '' 

labour  is  high  in  Canada,  and  in  the  Unit 

America.     In    these    r        '  an    well   a.,   m    .ni-w 

South  Wales,  land  is  ]'.  hI  cheap.     Like  New  | 

South  Wah- 

people  liave  i. 

all  the  fertile  itud,     Tiie  Auicricau*  havu  a  bouiiUk-ats  I 


I  extent    of    territory   in   the  inland   country,  which 

r    yet   felt   a    p'        '    '   m:      On    tin-    com-I 

■  F.uro|K',  the  1..  ■.  tty  inu<-h  oc<ii|'.c  ,.. 

country ;   but  il  a   lal>our«'r   has  saved   a 

■V,  he  has  only  to  travel  westward  into  tlic 

I.Kik  out  a   spot  to   bis   mind,  which 

.' at  about  nine  shillings  an  acre.     Con-. 

si'(|ueiitly,  labourers   arc   scarc-e,  and  wages  high,  in 

every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  not 

quite  so  high  as  in  New  South  W' ales. 

If  the  extent  of  our  island  were  suddenly  increased 
by  a  tract  of  some  hundred  square  miles  of  good 
land  rising  out  of  the  sea  adjoining  to  our  coast,  the 
price  of  labour  uU  over  Eu^^laud  would  iiiiinodiately 
rise,  and  the  condition  of  our  lub<iurers  lie  propor- 
tionally iiiipn)ved;  because  the  cultivation  of  this 
n"w  territory  would  ere  id  demand  for 

labour,  aud  every  incre-  ;m.^cs  a  rise  of 

price.     Or  if  any  '  labourers 

were  to  go  out  to  t  -,  or  New 

South   Wales,    those    rr  .t  home  would   be 

enabled  to  get  better  w;i^  i  the  same  cause. 

All  these  are  newly-settled  couatries,  and  not  yet 
fully  peopled.  China  is  a  very  old-settled  country; 
and,  as  Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  had  perhaps  acquired  lis 
full  complement  of  riches,  and  was  entirely  filled  with 
inhabitants,  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
not  t!        '■  ...  .       .,[   |j^  i^j^y^ 

and  t  cat.     The 

supply  ol   labourer.-,  cXLCcil.s    .  L 

Thus  the  jirincipal  circum-i  ^h  determines 

the  condition  of  the  labourer  iu  any  country,  for 
better  or  worse,  is  the  i)lenty  or  scarcity  of  new  land. 
Wherever  good  land  is  so  abunikuit  as  to  be  had  for 
a  very  low  price,  wages  are  necessarily  high,  and 
labourers  scarce.  Wherever  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  has  been  long  occupied  aud  cultivated, 
labourers  are  aliundant,  and  wages  low.  In  jiro- 
portion  as  the  people  continue  to  multiply,  if  there  is 
n<i  fresh  land  to  be  tilled,  and  therefore  no  additional 
sup|)ly  of  food  to  be  had,  it  is  plain,  that  each  must 
put  up  with  a  smaller  share,  and  the  faster  tliey 
multiply,  the  more  will  that  shan-  diminish.  This 
appears  to  be  nearly  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  at 
the  [iresent  day.  I'opulritlon  is  every  where  in- 
creasing, while  very  little  land  remains  to  be  cultivated 
of  a  quality  to  rcjiay  the  expense  of  bringing  it  into 
a  prcxluctivc  state:  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
state  of  tlic  jK-ople  here  may  approach  toward  that  of 
the  people  of  China,  before  described,  unless  means 
arc  taken  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  what  these  means  are.  IIow 
are  we  to  prevent  the  number  of  mouths  incrca'-ing, 
out  of  proportion  to  the  food  which  is  to  fill  them ' 
This  question  may  be  answered  by  asking  another 
question.  IIow  does  a  prudent  parent  endeavour  to 
|)rovide  for  an  increasing  family  ?  D(k>s  he  not  en- 
deavour to  find  situations  el.sewhcre  for  those  that 
cMnnot  obtain  employment  at  home?  WhMt  is  the 
I'U  by  those  industrious  and  !;ttie 

lie   bees,  when   their   inimbc:  ■   so 

much  that  the  hive  is  no  longer  able  to  contain  them  > 
Do  tliey  not  send  out  the  younger  members  to  form 
a  new  s<'tilement ;  and  by  that  means  establish  two 
hn])py  and  flourishing  communities,  instead  of  crowd- 
ing and  stitliug  one  another  altogether  in  a  habitation 
•  :  ■  -iiall  to  contain  them  ?  Let  us  then  imitate  the 
;ilc  of  the  Ix-es,  by  assisting  such  of  our  labourers 
iis  wish  t<.  •   .  with  the  means  of  defraying  the 

nece.'^sary  •  ;   their   removal.     In  this  way  we 

''    not   only   biiK-fit  i'  •   .   who  will    b« 

d,  with  frugality:...  i  raise   them- 

facUtis    to    the    condition   of     mUepcudent    landed 
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ANCIKNT  WIT. 

TRANItATIO^S    FKOU    THE    «RIKK. 

Th8  follnwiiiB  ruriouH  apccimcns  of  humour  ore  found  in 
til"   \vi-iliiit;!i   of  IliiToclcH,  a   )il;  '         "-         ■'    \ ' 
uli'i  ll'iiiil  <Ik'>I  ill  till-  llClil  rt'iitin 
til'-  .ii.M  ■.  i,T  ,,r  II   fccli  <liu>t;c,    iM 
«  !    with    llio  tt'/ii 

!>■  -r  Huunil  nor  n  .:       ...^  , 

wliutwucuU  aosent,  and  unfit  for  tUo  cunimoii  alTuin  of 
life. 

1.  A  |)Oilniit,  on  liii  first  nttcmpt  to  swim  irly 
drowned,  \otti'il  lie  ivoiiM  iiovit  touch  ttui. .  .1  ho 
had  Icurnotl  tliu  art  of  AvviiiiiniiiK. 

2.  A  ihmIuiiI,  dfsiroiiit  of  i«>llin|{  his  house,  took  n  stono 
fi-oin  till!  wall,  and  carriod  it  about  witli  him  as  a  specimen 
of  tlu'  piriiiiM;i(. 

.?.  A  immIuiiI.  wishing  to  know  whether  lie  looked  hand- 
no  while  asleep,  placed  himself  before  a  lookin(,'-);lu>is 

;:ii;  to  meet   a  physirian,  tried  to 
I  a  wall.     The  dcwtor  asked  him  tho 
rcaAuii  lor  tills  »trun«;e  behaviour;  "  Why,"  he  n-plied,  "  it 
is  so  loiiK  since  1  have  been   ill,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  \ 

■ot  yon."  ' 

1.  One  iiedant,  meotin|j  another,  said  to  him,  "  I  heanl 
that  you  were  dead."  His  friend  replied,  "  But  you  see  I 
»m  alive."  "  So  you  say, '  he  rejoined,  •'  but  the  'man  who 
told  mo  the  news  was  more  worthy  of  credit  than  yourself"  | 

6.  A  pedant,  hearing;  that  a  crow  would  live  two  hundred  ' 
vears,  to  determine  tho  fact  by  c.Kiicriment,  bou;{ht  and  ^ 
kept  one. 

1.  A  {leilant,  on  a  voym-,.  Iw.liur  in  ,lin,r„r  of  shipwreck, 
and   seein-;   tho   other  A   of  various 

arlieles  on  deck  to  kei ;  i   u[)on  ono  of 

the  anchors. 

8.  Three  persons,  namely,  a  peilant,  a  bold  man,  and  a 
barber,  travelling  tojjelher,  a(;ree<l  that,  durinj;  the  night, 
eaeii  hliould  watch  in  his  turn  four  hours,  while  the  other 
two  slept.  Tho  lot  for  the  first  watch  fell  to  the  barber. 
As  soon  as  ho  saw  his  eoinpaiiions  asleep,  (jently  raisiiif; 
up  the  pedant,  he  shaveil  his  head,  and  presently  after- 
Mards  awakened  him.  The  pedant,  roused  IVom  his 
sluiulicr,  yawned,  scratched  his  head,  and  fludiiifr  it 
smooth,  exclaimed,  "  what  a  stupid  creature  is  this  barber, 
ho  h:is  waked  the  bald  man  instead  of  me." 


TiiK  imcnipcrate  use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  been  found 
by  expiM-ience,  for  many  years  past,  more  dcstnictivo  to  tho 
labouring  class  of  people,  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  than  all  the  injuries  accniinfj  from  unhealthy  seasims, 
impure  air,  iiiroclion,  and  close  confinement  to  work  within 
doors,  or  much  fatigue  without.  It  is  likewise  ascertained, 
that  the  same  had  habit  not  only  pi-oduces  tedious  and 
peculiar  maladies,  but  is  often  the  means  of  reiiderinif  in- 
veterate, or  even  fatal,  many  di.seases  of  the  throat  and 
lun^s  :  also  levers,  and  inllammalions  of  the  bowels,  liver, 
kidneys,  &e.,  which  would  lia\e  otherwise  readily  yielded  to 
proper  medical  trcalment.  On  comparing;  my  own  observa- 
tions with  tho  bills  of  mortality,  1  am  cimvinced  that 
considerably  more  than  one-eij;hlh  of  all  the  deaths  which 
take  place  in  the  meli-oiiolis,  in  iiersons  above  twenty  jears 
old,  happen  prematurel),  throu<;li  excess  in  drinking  s|iirits. 
Thc.^e  pernicious  liquors  are  j^euerally  supiHised  to  have  an 
imnieiliate  and  specific  efi'ect  uiHin  the  liver,  which  has 
been  found,  after  death,  in  drinkera  of  spirits,  hardened, 
and  altered  in  its  texture,  size,  and  colour.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  stomach  and  Knvels  suffer  first  fniiu  the 
use  of  spirits,  and  lliat  their  baneful  intluence  is  al\erwar<ls 
extended  gradually  to  every  partof  Ihol^y. — Dk.Willam. 

Thk  mite  has  eyes,  and  turns  aside  if  it  meet  with  such 
objects  as  may  be  hurtful  to  it:  place  it  in  any  ihinir  that 

is  black,  for  the  help  of  jour  r' ■   ti.  and   if,  whilst  it 

is  walUinp;,  yon  lay  but  the   ;  i  straw   in  il>  way, 

you  will  see  it  alter  its  cour.-.     aely:  and  can  yon 

think  that  the  cryslallino  humour,  the  retina,  and  the 
optic  nerve,  all  which  convey  sight  to  this  little  animal,  are 
tho  product  of  chance? ^L.v  Bhl'ykre. 
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WHAT    IS    PRAYER? 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 

Utter'd,  or  unexpressed. 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 
Prayer  is  the  bunlcn  of  a  sigh. 

The  fallini  nf  a  tear, 
Tlie  lip  I'injj  of  un  eye, 

Wlh  1  Ood  is  near. 

Prayer  is  I '  form  of  speech 

That  iiif'  iry, 

V  trains  that  reach 

l'i.i)Lr  1.^  t  :  s  vit.ll  breath. 

The  Chn  ■■  e  air. 

His  watch\vi>/ 1  ai  r,i;'  "   '    itli; 

Ho  enters  Heaven 

r. 
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/  THE  MAHOGANY  TREE. 

(^melemim  maJkOffoniJ. 

Thk  annexed  engravinf;  rrpreseuU  tlie  foliage  and 
■eed-vcMol  of  the  trtf,  which  produces  that  beautiful 
and  well-kuowu  wood,  mahogany.  TIk-  tree  itself  is 
one  of  the  int>st  elegant,  if  not  the  largi-st,  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  found,  and  frequently  gn)W8  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  other  places  of  tlie  same 
description.     The  appearance  of  so  large  a  vegetable 


LEAF  ikKD  aUKY  OF  TUI  MAHOOANT  TBU. 

protluction  in  such  a  situation  is  extremely  curious 
and  picturesque,  and  is  to  be  accountctl  for  from  the 
conhtructi(m  of  the  seed,  which  is  like  that  of  the 
thistle,  winged,  or  capable  of  being  borne  along  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  and  in  that  manner  deposited 
in  holes  and  fissures  in  the  rocks,  whore  it  sjKf<lily 
vegetates  and  springs  up.  As  long  as  the  plant 
remains  young,  the  place  in  which  it  is  found  is 
sufficiently  large  for  its  growth,  but  as  it  increases  in 
size,  the  roots  gradually  but  irre.sistiljly  force  asunder 
the  walls  of  their  rocky  prisons,  and  throw  off  large 
portions  of  stone,  thus  by  degrees  |K-netrnting  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  rock.  It  is  not  always,  however, 
found  in  these  situations,  the  largest  timber  being 
produced  in  some  of  the  flat  and  marshy  spots  on 
the  coasts  of  America;  of  this  description  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  Homluran  Mahogany,  which  is 
much  looser  in  texture  and  of  less  value  than  that 
from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cuba  and  Hayti. 
This  last  kind  is  known  in  commerce  as  Spanish 
Mahogany,  and  is  chiefly  purchased  for  the  pur|)osc 
of  being  cut  into  veneers,  llie  introduction  of  this 
wood  into  England  took  place  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  the  following  manner. 

A  London  physician  of  the  name  of  (iibbon,  had 
a  brother  the  captain  of  a  West  India  shij).  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  had  several  logs  of  mahogany 
on  board  his  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  ballast,  and  as 
his  brother  was  at  the  time  employed  in  a  building 
project,  he  made  him  a  |)resent  of  the  wckkI, 
•apposing  it  might  be  useful  j  his  car|)enter,  however, 
cast  it  on  one  side,  obs«'r%  ing  that  it  was  of  too  hard  a 
nature  to  be  worked.  Some  time  after,  Mrs.  Gibbons 
being  in  want  of  a  box  to  hold  candles,  the  cabinet- 
maker wos  directed  to  make  it  of  this  same  wood ; 
be,  in  hi^  turn,  made  the  same  objection  as  the 
cmrpentrr.  and  declared  that  it  spoilt  his  tools.  Deing 
org«(I    lu.wivrr   f..  make  another  trial,  he  at   length 


succeeded;  and,  when  the  box  was  polished,  the 
iM-autifnl  colour  of  its  grain  was  so  a|>parcnt  and 
novel,  that  it  became  nn  object  of  great  curiosity,  and 
attnictcd  the  notice,  among  others,  of  the  Duchess 
of  Huckinghum,  for  whom  u  bureau  was  made  of  tlii 
same  material. 

Before  this  time  it  hod  l)een  used  partially  in  the 
West  Indies  for  shi|)-buil(ling,  hut  this  new  discovery 
of  its  l)eauty  soon  brought  it  into  general  us-e  in  tlie 
making  of  furniture.  The  chief  supply,  at  the  tini. 
we  are  s]>eaking  of,  came  fnun  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  wood  it  exported  was  of  the  finest  description; 
but  since  then,  the  constant  demand  has  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  island,  and  it  is  now,  as  we  have  already 
said,  chiefly  brought  from  the  Spanish  Main  and 
several  of  the  larger  West  India  Islands.  There  is 
a  sj)cci<'s  of  Mahogany  which  grows  in  tiie  Ea.st 
Indies,  the  Swictenia  fcbrifuga,  which  grows  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  the  American  tree,  it  is  also  nmch 
heavier,  but  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  of  a  dirty 
dark  red. 


It  is  a  tknibt  whether  iiiaiikiiul  are  must  iiuloblcd  to  those, 
who,  like  H.-iroii  ami  Butler,  ili;;  the  (jolil  frntn  llie  mine  of 
literature,  or  to  tho-,e,  who,  like  I'aley,  purily  it,  stump  it, 
fix  its  real  value,  and  give  it  riirrciiry  ami  utility.  Kor  all 
the  practical  pur|i<>>es  of  life,  truth 'mi;;ht  as  well  be  in  a 
prison,  as  in  the  folio  of  a  schoolman,  ami  those  who 
release  her  from  her  cobvvehbed  shelf,  and  teach  her  to  live 
with  men,  have  the  merit  of  liberating,  if  not  of  discovering 
her. 
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AhMVEnSARlES  IN  AUGUST. 
MONl).\Y.  12lh. 
Florence  taken  by  the   Kmperor  Charles  V.      From  this  time 
Tuscany  Uoa  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Buenos  Ayrcs  retaken  Uv  the  !<p.ii)i.irds. 
ll'ICSDAV,  13th.    - 
Expired   at    Lishurn,  in    Ireland,  Jeremy   Taylor,  liinhop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  1. 
(See page  50.) 
Queen  Aittiaide  born. 

An  extensive  and  destructive  earthauake  happened  in  Syria, 
v<  hirh  overthrew  several  cities,  and  killed  above  20,U(X)  per- 
sons in  a  few  minutes, 

WKUNKSDAY.  14th. 
The  Hook  of  I'salms  printed  by  Knurt  and  SchafTer.     This  is 
one  of  the  first  pnnieH  lutnk^i  on  ircotd. 
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iverpool,  in  which  goods 
t  re  destroyed. 


Asst'MmniN  ov  Tii»:  V 

the  year  778,  in  honour  of  tli 
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1 1    was   instituted    about 

■  lucent  of  the  Uoily  nf  the 
11  the  (iiec-k  and  I.utin 
m  Sicily. 

■  .  in  Corsica. 
.*j,  i.iiiiiinU  s  Iii>i  .1-  '  '.I  ni  l,"i..l..i!i  111  a  balloon. 

mii)A\ ,  iiith. 

Captain    Frariktin   succee<led   in   traeinK   the   course   of    ihe 
Mackciuic  Uiver,  in  Nonh  America,  till  he  reached  the  sea. 
SATl  IllJAV,  17ih. 

'  ■    '    '    '  '         '     "  'ne.    He  »as  ihs  nval  and  e»n- 

|)    and  l)e    Hiiyter,  and  liy  Ins 

'■   tin-  bupeiionty  of  the  Jtritifli 

li.l')  iJii-l  I  ■  iny  the  Dutch. 

Ui'd,  at    111  .Ml,  Miitlltrw  IMlon,  by 

«hom  the  »    ..   :..:..>  of  .Soho,  near  Uimiin^ 

ham,  was  erected.  He  was  in  the  eii;hty-tiist  year  of  his 
age,  and  w.-u  attended  to  the  grave  by  six  hundred  of  his  own 
workmen. 

SUNDAY,  18lh. 
Fl  rvrvni  St  m.sv  ai  ii  i:  Tiusi  i  > . 
■|  . 
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ined  outside  the  door  ul 
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ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Etbklbbrt,  the  S ^>'"v;  »f  Kont,  soi.n  uitur 

his  conversion  to  C'l  ■,  fimnilod  the  church  of 

('  '     rv;  and,   ii< ;.  iininmn  to  (orro   similar  enta- 

■;  in  other  parts  of  his  kini^dom,  he  next 
»  ,  ]\  ■■ '  ■  -•'  !     1"    -  was  called  by  the  Saxuns, 

//  -  ri/y,  sonamed.it  is  said, 

from  oiu-  UolK',  ttiliu'f,  whofirft  iH-pnn  to  build  there. 

Tlie  sw  of  RiK-hester  wa.s  founded  about  the  year 
OCO  ;  but  although  one  of  the  most  ancient,  it  is  one 
of  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom.  Tlie  manor  of 
Bromley  was  given  to  it  in  the  eighth  centur}';  and 
ft,..  l.:.l,,.[)s  of  Rochester  have  ever  since  had  a 
re.  Tl»c  benefactions  to  this  see  have  been 
1.  .<  .ii.i.  indeed,  at  present  its  revenues  are  extremely 
small ;  one  great  cause  of  which  may  be  found  in 
:'  nt  and  ruinous  inniads  made  by  the  Danes. 

<•  of  the  Conquest,  the  church  of  Rochester 
^^a.^  lu  such  a  state  of  poverty,  that  divine  service 
could  not  be  kept  up  in  it ;  but  it  was  soon  aftcr- 
ward.f  re-established,  chiefly  by  the  zeal  and  influence 
of  Ivaiifranc,  an  hbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross, 
and  consists  of  a  body  and  two  aisles.  It  e.xtends, 
from  the  west  door  to  the  choir  steps,  150  feet,  and 
thence  to  the  ea^t  window,  156  feet,  being  in  all,  3U6 
feet.  At  the  entrance  into  the  choir  is  a  great  cross- 
aisle  (or  vetl  trantept),  over  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  tower,  now  presenting  a  modem  ap|)ear- 
ance,  in  consj-quence  of  a  restoration  made  ten  years 
since,  when  the  spire  which  surmounted  it  wa.s  taken 
away.  The  length  of  the  west  transept,  from  north 
to  south,  is  122  feet.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  choir, 
between  the  bishop's  throne  and  the  high  altar,  is 
another  cro-ss-aisle  (or  east  transept),  about  90  feet 
atross.  Between  these  two  transepts  on  the  north 
side,  adjoining  the  church,  stands  an  old  ruined 
tower,  not  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  church.  It 
was  called  the  five-bell  tower,  and  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  by  the  famous  Gundulph,  the 
thirtieth  Bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  bell.s, 
or  perhaps  as  a  repository  for  records.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  Mint.  This  tower  is  of  amazing 
strength,  the  walls  being  ten  feet  in  thickness,  thougli 
hole  forms  a  square  of  only  forty  feet  on  the 
. .'.  The  same  Gundulph  is  celebrated  for  building 
tlkc  keep  or  great  tower  of  Rochester  Castle,  which 
is  still  nearly  perfect  as  to  its  outward  figtirc,  and  i.s 
one  of  the  most  curious  sijccimens  of  Norman  castle- 
anhitccture  now  existing  in  England.  He  was  also 
employed  in  constructing  the  White  Tower,  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  noble  west 
front,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  its  parts,  were 
the  work  of  the  same  skilful  architect.  The  north 
side  of  the  west  transept  was  erected  after  a  confla- 
gration, which  had  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the 
structure,  in  1179,  and  the  south  side  was  added 
early  in  the  following  century.  The  choir  and  east 
traiuept  were  built  in  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Henry  the  Third,  from  the  produce  of  oblations 
made  at  the  shrine  of  .St.  William.  Tliis  suint  was 
a  pioos  and  wealthy  baker,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
bad  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  but,  when 
on  the  road  to  Canterbury,  he  was  robl)e<l  and  mur- 
dered by  his  scr\'ant,  near  Rochester  ;  and,  having 
been  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  was  canonized  on  ac- 
ootuU  of  some  miracles  which  were  alleged  to  have 
been  performed  at  bis  tomb. 

The  west  front  is  very  beautiful,  but  exhibits  dif- 
ferent periods  of  architecture.  The  principal  drK)r- 
way  opens  in  a  recess,  under  a  bold  semicircular 
arch,  which  is  richly  ornamented.     The  wall  above 


this  arch  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  ranges 
of  niches  with  sinall  arches  over  them,  adorned  with 
zig-zag  mouldings.  Many  of  these  niches  end  ab- 
ruptly, having  evidently  been  cut  through,  to  make 
way  for  the  grand  west  window.  This  window  is  of 
a  later  age  than  the  parts  just  described  ;  and,  having 
shared  in  the  late  alterations,  ha.s  a  look  of  freshness 
which  d<K's  not  harmonize  with  the  other  ])arts.  The 
extensive  repairs  made  in  Rochester  cathedral  were, 
however,  in  a  great  degree,  required,  on  the  score  of 
safety,  some  of  the  pillars  on  the  south-east  side 
having  evidently  got  out  of  the  |>er|>endicular. 

On  entering  by  the  west  door,  then?  is  a  descent  of 
sevcitJ  steps  into  the  nave,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  retains  its  original  character :  the  first  five 
columns  on  each  side,  and  half  of  the  sixth,  being  in 
the  massive  Norman  style,  with  plain  capitals  sup- 
porting semicircular  ornamented  arches.  No  two  of 
the  columns  on  the  same  side  arc  alike,  though  each 
exactly  agrees  with  the  one  immediately  facing  it  in 
the  opposite  row.  Above  the  arches  is  another  tier,  of 
the  same  size,  between  which  are  smaller  arches,  with 
short,  thick  columns.  Here  is  also  a  gallery  commu- 
nicating with  the  circular  stairca-ses  in  the  angles  of 
the  west  front.  The  more  eastern  arches  of  the  nave 
are  in  a  less  ancient  style,  having  rich  groo\ed  mould- 
ings, and  rising  from  clusters  of  slender  pillars.  The 
roof  is  of  timber,  on  the  parts  supporting  which  are 
carved  figures  of  angels  with  shields  of  arms. 

A  flight  of  ten  steps  leads  into  the  choir  through 
a  plain  arch,  under  a  simple  stone  screen,  on  which 
are  the  organ-gallcrj'  and  organ.  The  architecture 
of  this  part  of  the  building  is  of  the  pointed  style 
throughout.  The  choir  was  newly  paved  and  pewed, 
about  I  "l.'J,  when  an  altar-piece,  the  bishop's  throne, 
and  stalls  for  the  dean  and  chapter,  were  added. 

The  west  transept  is  nearly  in  the  same  style. 
The  east  transept  is  di\  idcd  into  two  aisles,  over  the 
easternmost  of  which,  in  both  divisions,  are  apart- 
ments, ascended  by  winding  staircases  in  the  wall. 
In  these  were  nightly  deposited  the  vestments,  jewels, 
sacred  vessels,  and  other  treasures  belonging  to  the 
altars  and  shrines  of  St.  William,  St.  Paulinus,  and 
others,  which  stood  in  different  parts  of  the  choir. 
The  northern  part  of  this  transept  is  called  the 
chapel  of  St.  William,  from  the  reputed  saint  whose 
remains  were  there  enshrined.  The  crj'pt,  extending 
beneath  a  great  part  of  the  structure,  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  lie  of  the  Norman  age ;  but  it  is 
probably  not  so  ancient  as  the  west  front,  or  as 
Gimdulph's    tower. 

Many  ancient  and  curious  monuments  are  found 
in  this  cathedral.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a 
plain  stone  chest,  standing  in  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  choir,  said  tx)  have  contained  the  remains  of 
Bishop  Gundulph ;  under  the  next  window  to  this, 
westward,  is  another  stone  chest,  over  which  is  the 
figure  of  a  bishop  carved  in  Petworth  marble.  There 
are  other  similar  rec'cptaclcs  of  the  dead,  well  worthy 
of  notice,  particularly  a  fine  monument,  partly  of 
alabaster,  of  Walter  de  Merton,  founder  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  but  of  modern  date,  compared  with 
that  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  cast  aisle  of 
St.  William's  chapel  ccmtains  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Warner,  who,  besides  other  important  charities, 
founded  Bromley  College,  a  comfortable  asylum  for 
widows  of  clergymen.  A  richly-coloured  tomb  and 
figure  of  one  of  the  early  bishops  was  discovered, 
during  the  repairs  made  by  Mr.  Cottingham. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  west  transept,  is  the 
monument,  with  a  bust,  of  R.  Watts  Esq.,  who  was 
recorder  of  Rochester,  and  member  of  Parliament  in 
the  rciijn  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     He  died  in  1579,  and 
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by  his  win  founded  an  almi-hooac  in  Rocbcxtcr,  tindi-r 
Dtrunf^e  U-nns  and  conditi<ing,  as  will  bo  soon  by  th<! 
fdlldwinR  inscription  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
IS  in  the  inidiit  of  the  city. 

Richiird  WatU,  Khi|.,  by  bin  will,  ilalcd  22n(l  Au(?u»t, 
1.^79,  roiiiicttxl  this  charity  for  six  \tooT  travi'llem,  wlm,  not 
boinif  Roauxs  or  Pkoctohs.  may  rccoivo  K''>'>"i  '"■■  """ 
i)i);ht,  lodgiiig,  entortainmcnt,  and  fuur-ixinco  each  ;  &c. 

This  old  house  is  neatly  kept,  and  the  object  of  the 
founder  fulfilled.  There  is  a  good-sized  room,  in 
which  the  poor  triivellers  take  tea,  and  they  have 
amall  but  clean  beds  in  separate  rooms. 

The  reason  soinetitnes  j^iven  for  Mr.  Watts's  ex- 
cluding proctors  from  a  share  in  his  hospitable  desijjii, 
is,  that  when  stiffering  under  an  alarming  illness,  be 
bad  employed  a  pnictor  to  make  his  will :  and  that, 
on  bis  unexpected  recovery,  he  found  that  the  lawyer 
had  made  over  the  estates  to  himself.  But  the  most 
probable  explanation  is,  that  he  disliked  those  Proc- 
tors, otherwise  Procurators,  who,  in  the  reifni  of 
Elizabeth,  had  dispensations  from  the  Pope  to  absolve 
the  queen's  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  man- 
sion which  he  left  to  be  s(dd  for  this  endowment,  was 
called  Satis ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  the  following  circumstance.  Mr.  Watts  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  Uueen  Elizabeth  at  this  bouse 
on  one  of  her  progresses.  On  this  occasion,  be  apolo- 
gized to  bis  Sovereign  on  her  departure,  for  the  sinnll- 
ness  and  inc<mvenience  of  bis  residence ;  to  which  she 
.eplied  shortly,  but  to  the  point,  by  the  word  "  Satis" 
(Suflicient). 

ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS. 
No.  in.     Lord  Bacon. 
'Francis  Bacon,  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  Ludy 
Anne  Bacon,  was  bom  at  York-House  in  the  Strand, 
on  the  2'Jnd  of  January,    1560-1.     Queen  Elizabeth 
was  so  struck  by  the  steadiness  and  ability  which  be 
displayed,   at  a  very  early  age,  that   she   called  him 
"  her    young    lord    keeiier."       He    was    entered    of 
Trinity  College,   Cambridge,  June  10,    1573,   and   is 
saitl,  not  only  to   have  mastered  all  the  branches  of 
science,  as    they  were    then    taught,    before  he  was 
sixteen,  but  to  have  arrived  at  the  opinions  he  after- 
wards  entertained,  of  the   impossibility  of  acquiring 
a  true  knowledge   of  the  laws   of  nature,  without  a 
complete   change   in  the  manner  of  studying  them. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,   he  went  to  reside  under  the 
nwf  of  Sir  Amias    I'owlet,  the  English   ambassador 
at  Paris,  whose  opiuicni  of  his  ability  and  discretion 
was  such,  that   he  intrusted  him  with  an   important 
commission  to  the  queen,  which  he   executed  to  his 
complete  satisfaction.     At  the  age  of   nineteen,   he 
published,  .-/  Succinct  Fine  of  the  State  of  Europe,  the 
fruit  of  his  observation  on  the  continent.      After  his 
return,  which  took   place  upon  his  father's  death,  he 
entered  himself  of  Gray's   Inn,  for  the   purpose  of 
studying   the   law,   though  he  was  so  far  from  con- 
fining himself  to  his  intended  profession,  that  he  took 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  state  of  science, 
and  planned,  and  probatily  sketched,  the  philosophi- 
cal   work,   which    is    the   great    monument   of    his 
fame.     His  progress  in  bis  professional   and  public 
life,  was  less  rapid  than   might  have  been  cxi^cted, 
from  bis  extraordinary  powers  and  family  influence : 
but  at  la.st,  in  l(!lfi-17,  he  was  raised  to  the  highest 
dignity  of  his  profcssi(m.   that   of  Lord  Chancellor, 
having  passed   through   the   ofbccs  of  Solicitor  and 
Attorney  General,  and  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  acquired  a  groat  reputation,  by 
many  learned  works.     He  was  created   Baron  Veru- 
1am  in  1618,  and  afterwards,  Viscount  St.  AJban's. 
Lord  Bacon  is  justly  considered  as  the  father  of 
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modem  science.  Tbe  great  doctrine  which  he 
taught,  and  which  waa  toon  tn   he  followed  ao  mc- 

(X'Ksfully  by  Newton,  WM,  that  the  ' wl»..,^  ^  jj 

reasoning  on  scientific  subjcctx  mn  m  facta, 

collected  by  patient  obser^-ation.  i  m-  nx^t*  of  na- 
ture can  only  be  discovered  by  obwrving  the  oprra- 
tioiiH  of  nature:  and  it  is  not  till  f'  .nly 

established     by    obaervation    and  liat 

they  can   Ik-   made    '"  t,    .>    ,.,.     i,nd 

pushed   to   tlieir  con  It   .i.i-    n    :  i      iritc 

saying  of  this  great   man  a,    "  that   th<  ,   of 

science,   like   the    kingdom  of    God,   (■.  be 

entered   in   the   character  of  a  child;"  ^an, 

that  "  a  blind  man  in  the  right  rood,  ^«<  '  rrip 

a  swift  runner  in  a  wntng  one."  He  employed  all 
his  (towers  in  e8t4iblishing  this  new  method,  the 
im|>ortancc  of  which  was  foreseen  by  him,  and  b 
constantly  receiving  additional  pro<if.  He  pointed 
out  the  principal  errors  by  which  the  human  mind  is 
apt  to  ))e  misled;  and  laid  down  numerous  rules, 
for  contriving  and  conducting  profitable  experimenta; 
but  he  did  not  himself  leave   :  -sful  example 

of  his  own  method,   and  wil~  iind   some  of 

bis  contemporaries,  e.si»f(i:illy  (i.iIiKi),  in  scientific 
knowledge.  His  language  i-  so  stately,  so  rich  in 
figures  and  compari.sons  of  extraordinary  force  and 
aptness,  so  nerv<m8,  and  yet  full,  that  the  admirer  ol 
Bacon  is  justly  attai  bed  to  the  very  words  of  his  mas- 
ter :  and  the  ('hristian  is  gratified  by  the  powerful  and 
splendid  pa.ssages,  in  which  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
is  professed  by  this  g^at  philosopher.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  here  inserting  one  short  composition  of  his, 

Thb  Studknt's  Prayer. 

"  To  God  the  Father,  God  the  WonI,  Go<l  the  Spirit, 
we  i)our  forth  most  humble  and  hearty  supplica- 
tions ;  that  he,  remembering  the  calamities  of  man- 
kind, and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life,  in  which 
we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to  open 
to  us  new  refreshments,  out  of  the  fotintains  of  his 
goodness,  for  the  alleviating  our  miseries.  This  alao 
we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  nun/ 
not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine ;  neither,  that  from  the 
unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of 
a  greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity,  or 
intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  diviitt 
mysteries.  But  rather,  that  by  our  mind  thoronghly 
cleansed  and  purged,  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and 
yet  subject  and  perfectly  given  up  to  the  divine 
oracles,  there  may  be  given  unto  faith,  the  things 
that  are  faith's. — Amen.  " 

Painful,  most  piunful  it  is  to  hear,  tb:'  ■■•at, 

and  in  mind  and  knowledge.  Christian  pli  tell 

into  a  great  sin  ;  and  that  not  from  any  ip- 

tation,  not  rn  any  doubtfid  matter,  but  n  'U^ 

and  easy  duty  of  judicial  integrity.  He  "  -  .  -  1 
and  convicted  of  having  received  bribi'^. 
frequently,  and  to  a  great  amotint,  "  to  blind  !  - 
therewith.  "  This  conviction  was  followed  by  a  lK..vy 
fine  and  by  disgrace,  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered  himself.  We  are  told  by  Rushworth.  that 
"  he  treasured  up  nothing  for  himself  or  his  family, 
but  was  over-indulgent  to  his  servants,  and  connived 
at  their  takings,  and  their  ways  betrayed  him  into  that 
error:"  and  that  "  thotigh  gifts  rendered  him  sus- 
pected for  injustice,  yet  never  any  decree  made  by  him 
was  reversed  as  unjust."  This  is  some  palliation  of  the 
crime,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  excuse. 

Let  us  hoiie  that  his  fall  was  followed  by  a  godly 
sorrow,  working  re|H"ntance;  and.  with  respect  to 
ourselves,  let  it  remind  us  of  the  x  firity  of 

religious  practice  over  religious  kri  If  ye 

know  these  things,  happy  are  ve  if  ye  do  them. 

T    K    A. 
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In  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  upon  the  north-west 
point  of  a  rocky  angle  of  the  coast  turning  towards 
Ginan,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  once  cele- 
brated Tumberry  Castle.  It  originally  belonged  to 
Alexander  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  died  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  left  three  dauphters.  Tlie  eldest,  named 
Margaret,  married  to  Allen  Lord  of  Galloway; 
Isabella;  and  Adama,  the  youngest,  who  esi)ou.sed 
Henry  Lord  Ilahting.s.  Isabella  the  second  daugh- 
ter, married  Robert  IJr»R-e,  Lord  of  Annandale,  in 
1274;  and  from  this  marriage  sprung  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  of  the  race  of  Stuart.  The  successors  of 
Bruce,  till  the  period  when  they  ascended  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  were  styled  Earls  of  Carrick. 

Tumberry  Castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
in  the  expedition  of  King  Edward  the  First.  In 
.306,  Bruce,  having  taken  shelter  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  sent  from  thence  a  tnisty  confidant  into 
Carrick,  to  learn  how  his  vassals  in  that  territory 
-ti)ii(i  affected  to  the  cause  of  their  ancient  lord. 
If  he  saw  that  the  di.spo.sitions  of  the  [K'ople  were 
fa\ oiirable,  the  messenger  was  directed  to  make  a 
il  on  a  day  appointed,  by  lighting  a  fire  on  an 
'■nil',  above  the  Castle  of  Tumberry  The 
i:  f-  found   the  English  in  possession  of  Car- 

r.-i. ,  i'.vcy  with  a  numerous  garrison  at  Tuniljerry; 
the  country  dispirited,  and  in  thraldom;  no  one 
n-ady  to  csjjotisc  the  party  of  Bnicc ;  and  many 
"lioMo  in<  iJDations  were  hostile.  [ 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  appointed  for  the 
niGrnal.  Bruce  anxiously  looked  towards  the  coast  of 
('  I  lifter  noon,  perceiving  a  fire   on 

TtimlMTry,  he  flew  to  his   boats; 
iiiiM  ■■::)'\  1;:'-  :i«Horiate8  while  they 
■  I        (luiii.  cl    by   the   fire,   they 
r  ire,  where    tlu-  ini-ssenger   met    them, 

a  ,  'liat  there  was  no  hope  of  aid  :  "  Trai- 

tor!" exclaimed  Bruce,  "  why  did  you  make  the 
•ignxd."  "  I  made  no  signal,*'  was  the  reply;  "  but 
observing  a  fire  on  the  eminence,   I  feared  it  might 


I  deceive  you,  and  I  hastened  hither  to  warn  you  from 
I  the  coast." 

1  Amidst  the  dangers  which  encompassed  him, 
Bruce  hesitated  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  encounter. 
At  length,  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  courage  and 
despair,  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise. 
He  attacked  the  English,  who  were  carelessly  can- 
toned in  the  neighbourh(M)d  of  Tumberry,  jiut  them  to 
the  sword,  and  pillaged  their  quarters.  Percy,  from 
the  castle,  heard  the  uproar,  yet  durst  not  issue 
against  an  unknown  enemy.  Bruce,  with  his  follow- 
ers, not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  number,  remained 
for  some  time  near  Tumberry ;  but,  succours  having 
arrived  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  he  sought 
shelter  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Carrick. 

Some  years  after  this,  Bruce  stormed  Tumberry 
Castle,  and  pursuing  his  policy  of  disabling  all  the 
fortifications  of  this  kind  which  fell  into  his  posses- 
sion, nearly  destroyed  it ;  the  ruins  which  remain  are 
those  of  the  original  castle,  for  it  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  reb<ult.  He  saw  that  the  English, 
by  means  of  forts  judiciously  placed,  had  maintained 
themselves  in  Scotland  with  little  aid  from  their 
sovereign,  and  wi.shed  to  prevent  such  a  misfortune 
from  occurring  for  the  future  ;  perhajjs  also  he  appre- 
hended, that  when  the  country  should  become  set- 
tled in  peace,  the  possession  of  fortified  castles 
might  render  his  owti  ban>ns  no  less  formidable  than 
the  English  garrisons  had  been 

The  situation  of  the  Castle  of  Tumberry  is  ex- 
tremely delightful,  having  a  full  view  of  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  and  its  shores.  Upon  the  land -side,  it  over- 
looks a  rich  plain  of  aboiit  fiOO  acres,  bounded  by 
hills  which  rise  beautifully  around.  There  arc  still 
to  be  seen  the  vestige  of  a  ditch,  and  part  of  the 
battreaaea  of  the  drawbridge. Beauties  of  Scotland. 

Troib  who  understand  the  lalue  of  tiroo,  treat  it  as  pru- 
dent people  do  their  money  they  make  a  little  go  a  great 
way. Hanwav. 
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HERALDRY. 

II.     Mktali.   CoLouRa. 

In  a  foniuT  paper  on  Hpruldry,  wc  trcatrd  of  the 
SiitKi.Uj  in  the  j)n-!teiit,  wo  will  cuter  on  tlie  Tinc- 
TiiiiKK,  uHed  in   Heruldry. 

Shields  were  originally  covered  on  the  outiiide, 
either  with  a  plate  ot'  nietal.  a  hard  w(kh1,  or  the 
thick  Hkin  of  8oine  animal.  The  metal  shield  of  a 
reniurkahle  person  would  soon  become  washed  either 
with  Rold  or  silver;  the  wood  would  in  a  short  time 
be  painted,  or  the  skin  would  be  selected  with  regard 
to  beauty.      Hence  the  Tinctures  of  Heraldry. 

The  most  simple  plan  of  dividiuj;  these  Tincture*, 
is  to  consider  them  as  three ; — Metals,  Colours,  and 
Furs.     To  begin  with  the 

Mktals. 
Two  only  are  used  in  Heraldry,  namely,  Gold,  and 
Silver,  which  are  called  by  their  French  names, 
Or,  and  Argent ;  indeed,  we  may  remark,  once  for 
all,  that  the  language  of  Heraldry  is  generally 
drawn  from  the  French.  Of  these  inctuls.  Or,  both 
fn)m  its  splendour,  and  from  the  superior  value  of 
the  metal  itself,  ranks  first ;  in  painting  these 
Tinctun-s,  yellow,  of  which  chrome  is  the  best,  is 
substituted  for  Or,  and  white  for  Aryrnt,  when  the 
metuls  themselves  cannot  be  laid  on  ;  in  engravings. 
Or  is  represented  by  an  indefinite  number  of  minute 
spots  spread  over  the  shield,  while  argent  is  left  by 
the  engraver  plain,  as  in  the  annexed  examples. 


en.  OOLP, 
(jollow.) 


AMiirr,  iit.vic, 
(whltp) 


Tliough  Heraldry  uses  only  two  metals  she  has 
bceu  more  liberal  in  the 

Colours, 
of  which  she  permits  seven — which  are  thus  named ; 
Gules    (red),  Asure   (blue).    Vert    (green),    Purpure 
(purple),  Sable  (black),  Tenne  (orange),  and  Sanguine 
(blood  colour.) 

Gules,  which  is  a  brilliant  shade  of  red,  has  by 
many  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  colour 
of  blood.  Indeed,  we  may  easily  imagine  a  warrior, 
proud  of  his  shield  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a 
formidable  antagonist;  or  that  some  follower,  per- 
haps a  son,  who  had  with  great  hazard  rescued 
the  bloody  corpse  to  which  his  affections  were  united, 
might  determine,  cither  in  warlike  pride,  or  in  the 
warmth  of  piety,  that  the  blood-stained  shield  should 
never  again  depart  out  of  his  house.  This  might  be 
accepted  as  a  reason  why  Gules  was  admitted  among 
the  colours  of  Heraldry;  indeed,  in  the  coat-armour 
of  the  noble  houses  of  Hay  and  Keith,  and  in  the 
imperial  coat  of  Austria,  Gules  was  introduced  as 
representing  blood;  but  the  legends  which  prove  this 
are  better  referred  to  another  paper.  The  etymology 
of  the  word,  however,  would  point  to  another  origin, 
and  one  which,  with  our  ancestors,  was  second  only 
to  their  habit  of  war,  a  foiidncss  for  the  chase. 
Gules,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  French  gueule,  a 
*ord  signifying  the  jaws  and  throat  of  an  animal, 
particularly  the  dog — whence  our  vulgar  word  gu.llet  : 
and  when  we  remember  the  beauty  of  the  colour  of 
that  part  of  the  animal,  the  constant  display  of  it  by 
the  dog,  both  in  the  cry  of  the  chase,  and  in  his 
fawning  on  his  master,  and  the  atfection  which  exists 
between  the   sportsman    and    his   hound,   we    may 


UCU.  (big*  1 


prf>.>sbly  ronrlude  ttuit  this  wn  one 
1  lour  woK 

I  \Nill    l>c    w 

sentcd  by  a  mixture  of  verm:i 
a  little  Ilk.    .iiid  whit.;;   in  1 1,^:  ,    .^, 
it  is  .  i  by  a  aeries  of  fine  per- 

pendii ;  s. 

Azure,  the  second  colour  used  in    Heraldry,  ia 
probably  taken  from  the  clear  W 
The  shields  of  the  Suxon  Kint^  ■ 
Kings  of  1  „^J^^ , 

but    the    I 

must  also  lie  (lil>  rrcil,  Ixtuiix',  ai 
sent,  the  rt'adi-r  is  not  informed  -  . 
cicntly  in  the  terms  of  Heraldry.  In 
painting.  Azure  is  well  produced  by 
ultra-marine,  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  white ;  in  engraving,  the  colour  is 
designated  by  fme  hori»>ntal  lines. 

We  may  well  conceive  that  Vert,  tl>e  third  colour 
in  Heraldry,  is  taken  from  hunting 
scenes,  and  the  green  shades  of  the 
forest.  Vert  is  (trass-green,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  'ion  of  yellow 
and  blue.  It  i  ited  by  the  en- 
graver by  line> 

the  dexter*  (m  .  , 

part  of  the  shield  ti.  tlie  ba.M.-. 

Pun  PURE. — The  laiig\iuge  of  heraldry  is  generally 
derived  from  the  French  ;  this  word,  however,  retains 
its  original  Greek  aspect,  and  the  colour  purple,  and 
the  name,  have  evidently  been  handed  down  to  na 
from  the  throne  of  the  Caisars.  There  is,  we  believe, 
some  uncertafhty  as  to  what  was  the  exact  shade  of 
the  imperial  purple,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
Heraldry  may  throw  some  Ught  on  this  question. 
The  colour  purple,  as  appearing  in  coat-armour,  is 
the  compound  tint  of  blue  and  red,  in  which  the  ri'd 
is  just  surticiently  pn-dominant  to  give  it  warmth,  and 
we  may,  with  every  probability,  connect  this  colour 
with  antiquity,  when  we  consider,  that  the  Popes,  ou 
their  obtaining  the  supremacy  at  Rome,  adopted  the 
imperial  colour,  and  from  their  example  it  was  used 
by  noble  ecclesiastics  in  their  armorial  bearings ;  this 
colour,  indeed,  has  generally,  both  in  modem  and 
ancient  heraldry,  originated  with  the  clergy :  never- 
theless, in  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  Leon,  and  of  the 
noble  family  of  Lacey,  earls  of  Lincoln,  there  appears 
a  "  Lion  purpure."  This  colour  is  also  introduced  io 
the  coat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Burt<m  of  Longnnr, 
near  Shrewsbury.  The  learned  Dr.  Hurton,  Regius 
prt)fcssor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  i-  ■  d  imme- 

diately fVom  this  house.     Purpure  .  id  in  en- 

p^vings  by  lines  falling  diagonally  from  thi-  ' 
side  of  the  shield  to  the  base.  The  arms  ol  c 
annexed  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  first  view  of  the 
complete  heraldic  shield,  a  bearing  on  a  different 
tincture;  namely  a  lion  ;«/r/>wrf,  on  a  shield  or;  the 
general  mode  of  describing  tliis  coat  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  would  be  "  Or,  a  lion  rampant  ptnrpmv." 


kMMt  OF  LKOlf. 

•  iMaU.  (r;  Uaa  lmn|»oi. 


•^mmm,  (ftitfit) 


*  In  speaking  of  the  dcztar  tail  iiaiMcr  (or  left  hand)  pans  at  • 
shield,   it  is  always  rappoaed  that  the  inield  b   carried  on  lite 
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•A*Li,  (bUck.) 


Sable. — ^The  ancient  w-arrior  armed  himself  in 
black,  probably  undrr  the  idea  that  his  appearance 
would  be  morr  terrific  to  his  enemy.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  some  cases.  Sable  was  chosen  as  a  mourning 
tint  for  the  lossof  some  favourite  leader. 
A  modem  instance  of  this  feelinf?  oc- 
curs in  the  conduct  of  the  Hninswiek 
Hussars,  who,  after  the  death  in  battle 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  always 
appeared  in  the  field  in  bluek.  The 
enpraver  dehneatcs  SabU  by  perpcn- 
dii  ular  and  horizontal  lines  crossing 
each  other. 

Tennk  and  Sanocinf.,  which  arc  orange  and  blood 
rolnur,  are  terms  mentioned  in  old  books  on  Heraldry. 
I  hiir  use,  however,  in  blazonry,  is  so  rare  as  to  pive 
rise  to  the  suspicion,  that,  whenever  they  were  borne 
it  was  merely  the  fanciful  deviation  of  some  in- 
dividual, and  not  the  habit  of  any  house.  They  arc 
now,  we  believe,  never  introduced.  Tenm'  probably 
has  given  risSe  to  the  word  Tawney.  In  fi>rcign 
Heraldry,  Tennd  is  borne  by  the  royal  family  of 
Holland,  in  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  principality 
of  Orange. 

Id  Blazonry,  colour  is  never  blazoned  on  colour, 
nor  metal  on  metal ;  the  interchange  is  universally 
ri-quired. 

As  this  paper  on  colour  is  necessarily  extended  to  a 
length  too  great  to  admit,  at  ])resent,  the  description 
of  the  Furs,  we  will  close  it  by  statinp  what  colours 
and  metals  have  been  more  generally  bonie  by  the 
dilTercnt  grades  of  scK-iety  among  our  ancestors. 

Royal  houses  and  the  great  noblesse,  generally,  in 
their  arms  adopted  the  more  brilliant  c(mtra.«ts,  and 
used  Or  very  constantly  interchanged  with  Gules  or 
Afure.  The  coats  of  England  and  France  arc 
familiar  examples  of  this.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
noble  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror  used  also 
the  same  metal  and  colours,  and  so  generally,  that  a 
very  few  only  lowered  the  brilliant  effect  of  these 
combinations,  by  admitting  the  colder  tincture  Argent. 
Vert,  though  a  bcavitiful  colour  in  itself,  has  been 
very  little  used  in  Heraldry.  We  arc  not  aware  that 
any  royal  house  has  adopted  this  colour.  However, 
though  its  appearance  is  not  frt(|uent  in  coat-arinour, 
it  has  still,  in  a  few  instances,  l)een  selected  by  some 
of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  the  kingdom,  and 
also  by  some  who  were  very  noble.  Among  these 
we  wiU  mention  the  baronial  families  of  Bemers 
and  Poynings,  and  the  knightly  house  of  Drury,  of 
Saxbam,  in  Suffolk.  The  family  of  Drury  is  still 
remaining  in  the  male  line,  though  its  origin  is  as 
aactent  as  the  Conquest.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
very  ancient  house  of  Whitmore,  of  Apley  Park, 
in  Shropshire.  All  these  families,  distinguished  by 
antiquity,  admitted  Vert  in  their  armorial  ensigns. 

The  generality  of  the  English  gentle-houses  who 
bore  anus,  do  not  ap|)ear  to  have  assumed  splendid 
tinctures  in  their  heraldry.  Aatre  they  fre<iueiit.Iy 
combined  with  argent;  gvlet  they  mostly  interchanged 
with  the  same  metal  ;  but  the  contrast  they  com- 
monly used  was  the  most  modest  of  all,  argent 
and  sable.  We  will  mention  a  few  instances  of  this 
blazonry  among  the  English  gentry,  premising  that 
many  of  the  families  noticed  are  of  extreme  anti- 
quity,— none  of  lat*'r  date  than  from  thn-e  t4i  four 
hundred  years. 

In  I^neaahirc,  Hoghton  of  Hoghton ;  in  Cheshire, 
Warburton,  of  both  branches;  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Cliftim  of  Clift4in  ;  in  Derbyshire,  Harjiur  of  Culke  j 
in  Leicestershire,   Burton  of  Stockeston;   in  North- 

IMfwa  o(  Um  wifrior,  and,  conM^MsUf,  lb«  deilcr  part  it  oppo- 
■«  tks  M  haad  <rf  the  ipcetalor. 


amptonshire,  Langham  'A  Cottcsbrokc;  in  Stafford- 
shire, Wrottesley  of  Wrottesley ;  Pigot,  of  Pats 
Hull;  Littl'ton  of  Teddesley ;  Lnwiey,  Lord  Win- 
ItK'k,  of  Canwell :  in  ShropshiR-,  Hill  of  Hawkstoiie; 
Lyster  of  Rowton;  Cludde  ol  Orlelon  and  Clud- 
leigh  ;  Smythe  Owen  of  Condover :  in  Worcestershiro, 
Sebright  of  Besford ;  in  Warwickshire,  Boughton  of 
Lawford,  and  Shuckburgh  of  Shurkburgh  ;  in  Glou- 
cestershire, Hale  of  Alderley,  Kingsc()t<'  of  Kings- 
cote;  in  Devonshire,  Wn-y  of  Tnwstock,  Prideaux  of 
Netherton,  the  family  of  Buller;  in  Cornwall,  the 
house  of  Trelawney ;  in  Humpshin*,  the  Ast<ms  of 
Famham  ;  in  Essex,  Wiseman  of  Canfield  Hall;  in 
Su8.sex,  Mill  of  Camois  Court;  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Cotton  of  Landwade;  in  Rutlandshire,  Harrington 
of  Iledlington ;  in  Lincolnshire,  Thorold  of  Syston, 
and  the  House  of  Ingilby ;  in  Yorkshire,  Kaye  of 
Woodesham,  Lawson  of  Brough  Hall,  Tempest  ot 
Tong,  Sta])ylt<mof  Myton;  and  in  Durham,  Smythe 
of  Esh,  are  some  of  the  instances  which  abound,  of 
gentle  families  who  blazoned  merely  in  the  humble 
tinctures  of  black  and  white. 

In  later  days,  coniniercial  wealth  has  very  much 
interfered  with  family  distinctions;  and,  in  Heraldry, 
the  more  novel  coats  have  generally  displayed,  per- 
haps, even  a  gaudiness  in  tincture,  with  crowded  and 
discordant  bearings. 

In  our  next  Heraldic  notice  wc  will  treat  on  the 
Furs. 


Wb  read  in  our  books  of  a  delicate  Athenian  being  enter 
tnined  by  one  much  given  to  hospitality.  Finding  anon 
that  anotlier  was  received  with  like  courtesy,  and  then  u 
third,  he  grew  ver)'  an^ry  :  "  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  I  had 
found  a  friends  house,  but  1  uni  fallen  into  an  inn,  to 
entertain  all  comers,  rather  than  a  lodgiujj  for  some  private 
and  especial  friends."  On  this  storj',  the  admirable  Hales 
thus  expresses  himself:  "  Let  it  not  offend  any,  tliat  I 
have  made  Christianity  rather  an  inn,  to  receive  all,  than 
a  private  house,  to  receive  soino  few  ;  for  so  both  precept 
and  example  teach  us  to  extend  our  good  oflices,  not  to  this 
or  that  man,  but  to  mankind  ;  like  the  sun,  which  ariseth 
not  on  this  or  that  nation,  but  on  all  the  world.  Julian 
obsor\es  of  the  flj;-tree,  that  above  all  trees,  it  is  most 
capable  of  grafts  and  scions  of  other  kinds,  so  far  as  that 
all  varied  will  be  brought  to  take  nourishment  from  one 
stock.  Beloved,  a  christian  mu.st  be  like  tnito  Julian's  fig- 
tree,  so  universally  compassionate,  that  so  all  sorts  of 
(irafts,  by  a  kind  of  Christian  inoculation,  moy  be  bn>ugbt 
to  draw  life  and  nourishment  fn)m  bis  rinH. ' Hai.ks. 


A  M0US8,  that  had  lived  all  bis  life  in  a  chcBt,  says  the 
fable,  chanre<l  one  day  to  creep  up  to  the  edge,  ond,  peep- 
ing out,  exclaimed  with  wonder,  "  I  did  not  think  the 
world  was  so  large." 

The  first  step  to  knowledge  is,  to  know  that  wc  are 
ignorant.  It  is  a  groat  point  to  know  our  place :  for  want 
of  this,  a  man  in  private  life,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  liis  "  chest,"  is  ever  ]K-eping  out,  and  then  he 
becomes  a  philosoph(?r !  He  must  then  know  every  thing, 
and  prcsumptuouslv  prv  into  the  deep  and  secret  councils 
of  &>d :  not  cousidering  that  man  is  finite,  he  has  no 
faculties  to  eomprehend  and  judgo  of  the  );reat  scheme  of 
things.  Wo  can  form  Jio  other  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things,  except  what  God  has  taught  us  in  His  word,  and 
where  Ho  stops  wo  must  stop. -Ckcil. 


Thk  note  of  the  cuckoo,  though  uniform,  always  giver 
pleasure,  l>ecau»e  we  feel  that  summer  is  ooniing  ;  but 
this  pleaHUro  is  mixed  with  melaiicholv,  because  we  reftcct 
that  it  will  so  soon  1)C  going  anain.  This  is  the  c(msider- 
.ilion  which  imhilters  all  sublunai-y  ciijoymenls.  Let  the 
di-lJKht  of  my  heart,  then,  l>e  in  thee,  O  l.,ord  and  Creator 
of  all  thinKs,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  changing. Bishop  Hornk. 


Rkal  worth  Uots  not  with  people's  fancies,  no  mure  than  a 
ruck  in  the  »ea  rises  and  falls  with  the  tidc.^^FuLLKK. 
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SOCIETY. 
I.     On  thk  I'ltovieioNM  made  for  thk 

PhOURK8S    Ur    SuCIKTY. 

CAPACITY  of  improvement  eeeinH  to  be  a  cliaractvr 
the  hiitnan  apcrii.-H,  both  nx  iiidixitliials,  and  as 
ktiiig   in  a  comnmnity.     liy  this  capiicity  man  ia 
i!*tiii(;uixlu'<l,  not  only  t'roni  all  tho  forms  of  lifi-IcHN 
ijnuttc'r,   but  from  all  the  various  triboii  of  the  brute 
utiuu. 

Thf  mechanical  and  chemical  lawH  of  matter  arc 
ot  only  unvaryini^,  but  Hcem  fitted  to  preserve  all 
lings,  eitlier  in  un  uii\urying  state,  or  in  a  regular 
tatian  of  <httnges,  except  where  human  means  in- 
irfurc.  The  iuMtinctii  of  brutes,  as  has  Ijcen  often 
remarke<l,  lead  them  to  no  improvement :  but  in  man, 
not  only  the  faculties  ore  open  to  much  cultivation, 
(in  whii  h  point  he  does,  indeinl,  stand  far  above  the 
brutes,  but  which  yet  is  not  peculiar  to  our  species), 
but  besides  this,  what  may  be  called  the  instincts  of 
man,  load  to  the  advancement  of  society.  I  mean 
that  lie  is  led  to  further  this  object  when  he  has 
another  in  view.  And  thi.-*  procedure,  as  far  as 
regards  the  object  which  the  agent  did  not  contem- 
plate, exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  instinct. 

The  workman,  for  instance,  who  is  employed  in 
lasting  printing-types,  is  usually  thinking  only  of 
])rodncing  a  commodity  by  the  sale  of  which  he  may 
pport  himself,  llith  reference  to  this  object,  he  is 
ting,  not  from  any  impulse  that  is  at  all  of  the 
aracter  of  instinct,  but  from  a  rational  and  deli- 
rate  choice.  But  he  is  also,  in  the  very  same  act, 
c<mtributing  most  jiowerfully  to  the  diffu-sion  of 
knowledge,  about  which,  perhaps,  he  has  no  anxiety  or 
thought.  With  reference  to  this  latter  object,  therefore, 
his  procedure  corresixnids  to  those  operations  of 
various  animals  which  we  attribute  to  instinct,  since 
they  doubtless  derive  some  immediate  gratification 
from  what  they  are  doing.  So  man  is,  in  the  .same 
act,  doing  one  thing  by  choice,  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  another  undesignedly,  under  the  guidance  of 
I'rovideuce,  for  the  service  of  tiic  comniuuity. 

II.  On  tub  Proorhss  of  Civilization. 
1'hk  progress  of  any  community  in  civilization,  by 
its  own  internal  means,  must  always  have  begun 
from  a  state  above  that  of  complete  barbarism ;  out 
of  which  condition  it  does  not  appear  that  men  ever 
did  or  can  raise  themselves. 

This  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  views  ap- 
parently laid  dowii  by  several  writers  on  political 
economy,  who  have  described  the  case  of  a  supposed 
race  of  sa\ages,  subsisting  on  those  productions  of 
the  earth  which  grew  of  therasehes,  and  on  the  un- 
certain supplies  of  hunting  and  fishing ;  and  have 
then  traced  the  steps  by  which  the  various  arts  of  life 
would  by  degrees  have  arisen,  and  advanced  more 
and  more  towards  perfection. 

One  man,  it  is  supposed,  having  acquired  more 
skill  than  his  neighbours  in  the  making  of  bows  and 
arrows,  or  darts,  would  find  it  useful,  both  for  them 
and  for  himself,  to  work  chiefly  at  this  manufacture, 
and  to  exchange  these  implements  for  the  food  pro- 
cured by  others,  instead  of  employing  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  game.  Another,  from  a  like  cause,  would 
occupy  himself  wholly  in  the  building  of  huts,  or  of 
tanoes ;  another,  in  preiiaring  of  skins  tor  clothing, 
>icc.  And  the  division  of  labour  having  thus  begun, 
the  benefits  of  it  would  be  so  evident,  that  it  woiUil 
rapidly  be  extended,  and  would  lead  each  person  to 
introduce  improvements  into  the  art  to  which  he 
would  have  chiefly  directed  his  attention.  Those  who 
had  studied  the  haunts  and  the  habits  of  certain  kinds 
of  wild  animals,  and  had  made  a  trade  of  supplying 


the  community  with  thrm.WMMW  led  t«j  tame  rath 

species  em  w  ■  .r  it,   in  order  to  M-cure  ■ 

supply  of  j)i  ,  the  cIuim-  ini-tit  \,t<.\.-  in- 

suHitient.  no   hod   espeti  he 

places    of  g:  ihI    timet  of  n  b 

wild  fruits,  or  other  vegetable  proii  re 

in  request,  would  be  induced  to  obtu..i up- 

ply,  by  cultivating  tliem  in  suitable  spotji.    And  thus, 

the  society  being  divided  into  husbamlr '      '    -d«. 

and  artificers  of  various  kinds,  ex( )  ru- 

ducc  of  their  variotu  lalxiunt,  wouiii  ;.  th 

more    or  less   steadiness  and   rapidity,   \  iie 

higher  stages  of   civilization. 

I  have  s|H>kcn  of  this  description,  an  being  in  ai 
cordaiice  with  the  views  ayparetr  .wn  by  aomv 

writ«.-ni ;   and    I   have  said   "u\]  bcMtuc  1 

dcmbt  whether  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  all,  or  any 
of  them  have  designed  to  maintain  that  this,  «ir 
something  similar,  is  a  <-orrect  account  of  a  matter 
of  fact;  namely,  that  mankind  unitersally,  or  somr 
portions  of  them,  ha\  e  actually  raised  Uiemsclves  by 
such  a  process,  from  a  state  of  complete  barbarism. 
Some  have  believed  this ;  but  others  may  have  meant 
merely  that  it  is  possible,  without  contending  that  it 
has  ever  in  fact  occurred ;  and  others,  again,  may 
have  not  even  gone  so  far  as  this,  but  may  have 
intended  merely  to  describe  the  steps,  by  which  such 
a  change  must  take  place,  supposing  it  ever  could 
occur. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  we  dismiss  for  a  moment 
all  previous  conjectures,  and  look  around  us  for 
instances,  we  find — I  think,  I  may  safely  affirm, — no 
one  instance  recorded  of  a  tribe  of  sa\  ages,  properly 
so  called,  rising  into  a  civilized  state,  without  instruc- 
tion and  assistance  fnnn  people  already  civihzed.  And 
we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts  of  various 
savage  tribes,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  who 
have  been  visited  from  time  to  time  at  considerable 
intenals,  but  have  had  no  settled  intercourse  with 
civilized  people,  and  who  appear  to  ccmtinue,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  same  uncultivated 
state. 

It  will,  jK-rhaps,  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that 
the  oldest  historical  records  represent  mankind  as 
originally  existing  in  a  state  far  superior  to  that  of 
oiu-  supposed  savages.  The  Book  of  Genesis  describes 
man,  as  not  having  been,  like  the  brutes,  created, 
and  then  left  to  provide  for  himself  by  his  own 
innate  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  but  as  having 
received,  in  the  first  instance,  immediate  Divine  in- 
structions and  communications.  And  so  early,  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  was  the  division  of  labour, 
that  of  the  first  two  men  who  were  bom  of  woman, 
the  one  was  a  keeper  of  cattle,  and  the  other  a  tiller 
of  the  ground.  D. 


ON  THK  Mosic  or  oaoANs. 

Observk  this  organ  :  mark  how  it  (roes  . 
Tis  not  the  hand  of  him  nl'iiie  that  )>Iovs 
The  unseen  bellows;  nor  liat  playt 

Upon  the  apparent  note-<i.  )s. 

That  makes  the  \veU-com]K>!ie.l  ttir*  appear 
Before  the  hiph  tribunal  of  thtno  ear: 
Tliey  l>oth  conrur  :  each  ;i.  irt, 

Th'  one  irives  it  breath ;  t  '  sTt 

lo  who*i' cMTv  acnon 
'  li  (a  breath  witboot eoaction) 

Wnuou.  ■  - ": 

Without  .  .dl 

To  the  fu-:  _  ng 

In  Him  we  iivo.  we  have  our  beins. 

"Ehus  filld  with  th.'  ifh.  and  back'd 

With  his  first  ]>•  "  •  -.  "■    i        i  '!>   keys  and  act: 
He  blows  the  l>.u -u-     ,i-  u.'  t!.r.%o  in  skill. 
Our  actions  prove  like  music,  good  or  iU. 


CABLES. 
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THE  PAINTED  HORN-FISH. 
{Anteimarit  pictm.) 

Tn  ViBalur  creature  repmented  in  the  engraving 
is  a  native  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  frequents  the 
coasts  of  most  of  the  islands  in  those  seas,  where  it 
is  found  watching  for  its  prey  among  sea-weeds,  or 
half-buried  in  a  muddy  bottom.  The  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  it  obtains  its  food  is  one  instance, 
among  many  others,  of  the  fertile  resources  of  nature, 
where  the  presen'ation  of  any  part  of  the  creation  is 
in  question.     The  tl  *'  im  of  this  fish  and  the 


.•iniall  size  of  its  fins,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  render 
it  incapa)>lc  of  .«ecuring  the  creatures  on  which  it 
feeds  by  active  exertion  ;  it  is  furnished,  therefore, 
with  a  curious  series  of  worm-like  threads,  which  are 
placed  on  a  species  of  horn  on  the  sxunmit  of  its 
head.  These  arc  employed  by  the  animal  in  a  still 
more  curious  manner :  towards  their  extremities  they 
become  somewhat  thicker,  and  when  the  creature  is 
buried  in  the  mud,  and  these  appendages  alone  are 
xisible,  they  appear  like  so  many  worms,  and  easily 
:ittract  the  attention  of  smaller  fish  ;  but  as  so<m  as 
tlv  unwary  victims  have  ajjproached  sufficiently  near, 
II  monster  suddenly  raises  its  head,  and 
rn  in  its  capacious  jaws.  Frtim  this  habit. 
It  has  obtained  the  common  name  of  the  AnoleR; 
it  is  also,  from  its  form,  called,  in  some  places,  the 
Frog-Fish. 

A  species  nearly  allied  to  this,  the  Lophius  piacalo- 
ritu,  or  Fishing  Frog,  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
English  coasts. 

,,...-  »•„  I J....I. .    i.-,(  J  ^jj,^  which  always  hunR  on  a  rcr- 

Onc  day,  Mr.  Hughes  lent  tlie  wi(; 

■    time  after,  ralli'il  U|Kin  liiin.     It  so 

•  Titleman  had   on   Mr.  HiiKlieg*  wig, 

:    I,:-  .l.iL'   with   him.      When   Mr.  H. 

il,  anil  ut'tcr  lookinf;  full  in 

nine, made  a  HUilden  KprinK. 

.Koi/ud  ti>c  wi|{,  and  ruuiiiiig   home  with  it,  eiid<-avoured  to 

jump  up  and  liang  it  on  itit  accustomed  pc^. E.  J. 

Writt  the  Carcase  friirate  was  locked  in  the  Northern 

ice,  a  »he-lx?ar  and  h' •             '-.  nearly  a- '  '         'f, 
came  towanl  tbi-m.      I                 threw  to  I ! 

'    -       W'tihber.      I.I.-  ..id   bear   '   •  .....iV 

iisl  them  between  her  •  mn(f 

1,    ,         ,     .  ..      (   .r    t...r...l('         Tn.  Ou1)», 

a-  ,;..-  .1  ,  1    her. 

S;,.  .                Ill  laid 
n    .the  Mw  they  di<l  not  eat,  she  laid 

i  rh'.yi  nn  fho  other,  and  trie!  tn  nine 

I  !nle.    She  '                 ■  I 

!  .i!d,  a«   if  :                 '<i 

t ... .-  titidiUi;  the)  did  not,    the  returiifd,  smelt 


I, 


«.,.!  .\1 
w.-iil  ;i 
ti..-  L'''ni 


them,  and  licked  their  wounds ;  again  loft  thom ;  af;ain 
returned ;  and,  uith  signs  of  inexpressible  fondness,  went 
round  them,  jiawin^  and  nioaninf;.  At  last,  she  rai8e<l 
her  head  tuwanl  the  ship,  and  uttered  a  growl  of  despair, 
when  a  volley  of  niusket-balU  killed  her.— Phipps  h 
Voyage. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  AUGUST. 

MO.VDAY,  19th. 

1274  Coronation  of  Edtnird  I.  at  Westminster,  wliich  did  not  take 

fh"  •  " ' I...  i:   .";Mon,  lie  being  in  the 

1.  vlh. 

1782  Til.  ,  calm  water  off  Spit- 

hi  ulouuiuii.  iccidciil   UKI  men  and  200  women 

p<  :l  as  Admiral  Kcmpenreldl,  who  wu  on  board 

"  TUKSDAY,  20th. 

1508  Canada  di«-over«>d  by  Uenn  Normand,  a  French  adventurer, 

wli.  '  Ms  rouirtrymen,  had  embarked  to  seek 

til'  <n  land. 

1589  .Mai  /.  ..f  Srotlnnd,  afterwards  James  I.  ol 

Kugl.iuil,  witii  A  .   '  .'I    Prnmark. 

1772  The  sum  of  £10"  .^  .    L;ivcn  for  a  single  diamond  at  Am- 

sterdam ;  it  was  pun  I.^mJ  by  the  Kmpress  of  llussia. 

WKDNKSDAY.  21u. 

IS/;!    i!.r..    (J....,,,  ..f  Snid,  landed  at  Lcith,  after  ilnri.fn  v.:>  > 
ince. 

17.  /  Wortlfu  Mmitagiif. 

U" !  ,  which   Sir   A    '       ■■'  '  '    i 

■    French  ui. 

lb  I'  ..wn  I'rincc  .  ' 

THURSDAY.  22nd. 

1485  Battle  of  Bosworth  I'ield,  in  which  Richard  III.  was  killed. 

1553  Kxcoution  of  the  Uukt  of  Northumbtrtaiitl,  father-in-law  to 
Lady  .lane  Cirey. 

1752  A  dreadful  earthquake  took  place  at  Adrianoplo,  by  which 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  :  two  hundit'd  mosouA& 
were  thrown  il..wn.  and  an  immense  number  of  people  killed. 

1792  Th.  u>  China,  under  Lord  Macartney,  s-iiled 

fi. 

1798  Th'  .n  Ireland,  took  poaoession  of   Killala, 

aii<l  made  the  lil^lll<p  prtsoner. 

1818  Died  li'arrcn  Ua!.uiies,  late  Uovemor-General  of  India.  He 
wa-  -  '     I  '    '  -,.  the  House  of  Lords  in  1787  ;    the  in- 

VI  r-n  years,  but  he  wu  at  length  fully  and 

hoh  1. 

FRIDAY,  23rd. 
79  The  first  emption  on  record  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which 
I'liny  the  elder  perished. 

1822  Died,  at  .Slough,  near  Windsor,  in  his  ei^hty-fiftb  year,  Sir 
It'i/diim  iiriichel.     lie  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  ongt- 
nally  designed  for  tlie  musical    profession  ;    but  astronomy 
was  his  favourite  study,  and  in  it  he  became  very  eminent, 
jli,  ..1.  ....  ..I'.ns  added  a  new  planet  to  our  system,  to  which 

h.  lie  of  the  f»f.irrinr»  Sidus ;  bu*  foreign  astro- 

m.  V   term  it  the  llcrtchel,  to  commemqytc  the 

name  ol  ili  discoverer. 

SATIRDAV.  24th. 

St.  IUnTiioi.o«rw'spAv. —  Bartholomew,  supposed  to  be  the  same 

who  is  called,  in  St.  .lonnV  (iixpel,  Nathaniel.  w;is,  like  the  rest  of 

the  Apostk"i,  a  native  of  (ialilif,  nnd  i-  'ni.l  tn  hnvc  Ix-en  of  a 

good  lumily,  and  in  opulc  '      linns 

of  the  Apostles,    he    is  ci.  "ilh 

Philip,  by  whom  he  wasp:.. ..  .i  n  he 

received  this  honourable  t(!*limony  to  his  character,  "  Ikliold  an 

IsraclilP   indi'cd.  in  whom   is   no  Rnile."     When   the  Apostle*   took 

dur  ■  .  '       '    •''      '    ' 

ti.l 

ail',   -'k  ., 

flayed  alive  according  tu  tlie  barbariiu>  cuiloiii  ul    llie  i^aial.     i  he 

Festival  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  instituted  in  the  year  1130. 

1572  The  ma.ssacre    of   St.  Itartholomew,   1  ipwards  ot 

40,000  persons  perished,  had  for  iu«  i'  irpation  ol 

the  I'rotestants  in  France.     So  well  wi  '.le  scheme 

planned,  and  so  extensively  executed,  that,  at  a  given  hour, 
the  inh.il>ii»nl«  of  many  towns  and  villages  in  France  rose  on 
til.  ,;hliours,  and  put  them  to  death  without 

r.  or  sex. 

1814  1 1>.  h  ngton  taken  by  the  British  forces,  under 

Geuttiai  lUjtA, 

SUNDAY,  25ih. 
TwiLmi  .Svsi>*v  An»R  Tm?<nY. 

1270  l.,iuu  IX..  usually  called  St.  l-ouis,  on  account  of  bis  ex- 
emplary piety,  died  off  the  ('oast  of  Africa,  where  he  had 
^one  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  King  of  Tunis  to  join  him 
in  a  crusade. 

1346  Battle  of  Cres'v    -  ■•'■'■    '•  " '  •'■■   '"  •>'    "•-"■then 

only  sixteen,  I  '  HI. 

was  present,  1.  .1  put 

his  army  fn  order  ol  battle.  '1  ht  Fit:i.-U  were  cuniinanded 
by  the  King  Philip  de  Valois. 

LONDON 

JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKKR,   WKST  STRAND. 

PvaususD  i«  WsiBt-T  NoMsni.  rsioi  Oiii  Pshkt,  add  in  Moimitt  I'uri, 

raips  Sispxnci,  awd 

Solit  l>y  all  BookMllrrs  smt  Nrwsvciultn  is  th*  KiDg'loav 
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KENDAL    CASTLE,    WESTMORELAND. 


Kendal,  or  Kirby  Kendal  (the  Church  in  the  Vale 
of  Ken),  is  the  largest  town  in  Westmoreland.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken,  or 
Kent,  which  flows  rapidly  through  the  fertile  valleys 
of  a  tract  of  country,  that  after  the  Conquest  was 
desi^atcd  the  Barony  of  Kendal,  and  was  the 
reward  of  Ivo,  or  John,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Anjou.  His  lineal  descendant,  William  Steward,  of 
the  household  of  Henry  the  Sec<md,  assumed  the 
name  of  Lancaster,  perhaps,  from  the  circvunstance 
of  being  governor  of  Lancaster  Castle.  From  this 
family  the  barony  descended,  through  the  noble 
houses  of  Bruce  and  Ross,  to  the  Parrs.  Sir  William 
Parr,  of  Kendal,  having  faithfully  served  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  in  his  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland,  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Catherine  Parr,  his  grand-daughter  was  bom  here, 
and  became  the  last  Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
her  brother.  Sir  Williani  Parr,  was  by  that  monarch 
created  first  Lord  Parr  of  Kendal,  and  -afterwards 
Earl  of  Esse.\  and  K.  B.  By  Edward  the  Fourth  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

The  Castle,  the  baronial  seat  of  the  above  distin- 
guished families,  occupies  a  grassy  hill,  on  the  east 

Voi,.  III. 


sidcof  the  riverj  of  this  gtnictnre,  fourbroKcn  towers, 
and  part  of  the  outer  walls,  only  are  now  remaining ; 
the  most  perfect  portion  is  the  tower,  represented  in 
the  engraving. 

Opposite  the  castle,  and  overlooking  the  town,  is 
Castle-law  Hill,  an  artificial  circular  mount,  about 
thirty  feet  high,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  deep 
fosse  and  a  high  ramjjart  strengthened  by  twn 
basti<ms  on  the  east ;  the  summit,  which  is  flat,  is 
crossed  by  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a  breast-work  of 
earth.  This  mount  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
castle,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  was  one  of  the  spots 
on  which,  in  ancient  times,  justice  was  dispensed  to 
the  people.  On  this  eminence,  an  obelisk,  commemo- 
rative of  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  was  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Kendal,  in  1 788. 

To  the  tourist,  Kendal  Castle  is  well  worth  visiting, 
both  from  situation  and  from  the  interest  attached 
to  this  venerable  relic  of  former  days. 

The  Church  is  a  spacious  Gothic  stmctnre,  with  a 
square  tower,  containing  ten  bells ;  it  has  three 
chapels,  memorials  of  the  ancient  dignity  of  three 
neighbouring  families,  the  Bellinghams,  Stricklands, 
and  Parrs,  and  contains  many  ancient  monuments. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 

II.   England  ;  Scotland  ;   the  Poor  Laxts, 
Marriages,  Emigration. — Switzerland. 

Having,  in  the  first  division  of  tliis  pajicr  (sec  p.  53), 
cuiuidcrcil  the  condition  of  the  (>oor  in  China,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Canada,  I  will  now  continue  the 
iuquiry  into  that  of  the  labouring  population  of  our 
own  country. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  our  young  unmarried 
people  should  understand,  thut  without  due  prudence 
and  forethought  on  their  part,  no  osjiistanoe  that  the 
rich  can  possibly  lK'stt)w  on  them  will  effectually 
improve  their  circumstances.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  distribution  of  money  is  capable 
of  removing  the  pressure  of  poverty.  No  doubt,  a 
Bum  of  money  given  to  a  single  poor  family  may 
effectually  relieve  them.  But  suppose  that,  by  a 
general  contribution  of  the  rich,  five  shillings  per 
week  were  given  to  every  labourer  in  the  kingdom, 
over  and  above  his  usual  earnings.  Is  it  not  very 
clear,  that  as  soon  as  they  all  went  to  market  for 
more  meat,  more  bread,  more  beer,  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  buy,  the  price  of  meat,  bread, 
and  beer,  would  immediately  rise  ?  Is  it  not  well 
known  to  every  one  who  has  ever  attended  a  market, 
that  an  increase  of  demand  imnietliately  raises  prices  ? 

The  history  of  our  Poor  Laws  also  serves  to  prove 
how  little  can  be  done,  by  the  distribution  of  money, 
towards  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor.  About 
eighty  years  ago,  the  total  an)o\int  of  p(K>r  rates 
raised  in  all  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  was 
little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  now  is,  yet 
the  poor  seemed  quite  as  well  off  then  as  now.  Six 
millions  of  pounds  yearly  are  expended  by  the  parish- 
officers  in  this  country,  in  nllowanccs  to  the  sick,  the 
aged,  the  maintenance  of  widows  and  ori)hans,  and 
the  support  of  those  who  arc  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment for  themselves.  Six  millions  of  pounds  a-year  ! 
A  sum  greater,  perhaps,  than  is  ex|>endcd  for  the 
same  purpose  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 
A  sum  so  great,  that  a  stranger  might  be  ready  to 
think  the  existence  of  poverty  in  this  country  impos- 
sible. How  can  any  man  be  in  want,  he  would  say, 
when  »ij-  millions  of  pounds  are  laid  out  every  year 
in  rcli'*viiii;  the  di>tressod  ? 

No  doubt,  if  money  could  avail  for  this  purpose, 
poverty  would  long  ago  have  been  driven  from  our 
land.  But  shillings  and  half-crowns  cannot  be 
eaten  :  before  they  can  satisfy  our  hunger,  they 
must  be  turned  into  bread.  Therefore,  the  question 
is,  How  much  bn-ad  have  we,  and  how  many  mouths 
to  be  filled  with  it  ?  If  a  hundred  loaves  are  divided 
between  a  hundred  persons,  each  may  get  a  whole 
loaf,  but  if  a  hundred  loaves  are  to  be  divided  among 
a  hundred  and  ten  persims,  it  is  impossible  that 
every  one  of  them  should  get  a  whole  loaf.  If  wc 
give  money  to  fifty  of  them,  so  as  to  set  them  above 
the  n-«f,  then  fifty  may  still  l)c  able  to  procure  a 
whole  loaf  each  ;  but  the  remaining  sixty  will  have 
so  much  less. 

Su)>|KJse  even  the  whole  property  of  the  rich  were 
taken  from  them,  and  divided  among  the  p(Hir  ;  the 
poor  would  not  have  any  more  to  cat  or  drink  than 
at  present :  for  a  rich  man  docs  not  cat  more  than  a 
labourer.  There  would  still  be  the  same  quantity  of 
food  in  the  country  as  at  present,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  mouths  ;  therefore,  the  share  falling  to  each 
petaon  would  Ix*  the  same  as  at  present.  The  poor 
wonld,  indeed,  for  a  time,  be  able,  in  this  case,  to 
haTe  more  silver  spoons  and  silk  stockings  than  at 
pnwt }  but  tfaey  would  not  have  more  beef  or  beer. 


nor  wotild  they  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  daily 
labour. 

We  have  observed  that  the  sum  of  money  an- 
nually di»tributi-d  in  parish-rvlief  is  nearly  ten  times 
greater  than  it  was  eighty  years  ago  ;  and  yet  the 
c<mdition  of  the  labourer  is  not  in  any  degree  better. 
We  may  add,  that  the  sum  so  di-stributcd  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  a  hundred  times  greater  than  in 
Scotland  ;  yet  the  English  labourer  is  not  better  fed 
or  clothed  than  the  Scotch  labourer — perhaps  hardly 
so  well.  Tliis  affords  another  proof  how  little  money 
can  do  in  improving  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
If  the  six  millions  ex|K'nded  yearly  in  this  country, 
in  the  relief  of  the  |M)or,  by  parish-odicers,  were 
increased  to  twelve  millions,  can  any  one  believe 
that  the  comfort-s  of  the  poor  would  be  thereby  in- 
creased ?  If  the  amount  so  expended  has  increased, 
in  the  last  eighty  years,  from  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  six  millions — (that  is,  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  one) — without  in  any  sensible  degree  bet- 
tering the  circumstances  of  our  labourers,  why 
should  we  suppose  that  a  further  increase  from  six 
to  twelve  millions  would  be  attended  with  any  better 
effect  ? 

Turn  the  subject  in  what  way  we  please,  we  come 
at  last  to  this  ]>oint, — the  greater  the  number  of  mouths, 
the  less  food  is  therefor  each  of  them.  So  that,  in  order 
to  give  each  mouth  as  much  f(K>d  us  it  requires,  we 
mu.st  endeavour  to  })revent  the  number  of  mouths 
from  increasing  so  fast.  Now  this  may  be  accom- 
plished in  part  by  Emigration  :  but  then  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  Emigration  alone  will  never  be 
able  to  provide  for  the  annual  incrca.se  of  our  popu- 
lation, unless  aided  by  the  pnidcnce  of  the  people 
themselves,  in  respect  to  marriage.  The  annual  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain  is  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  ;  the  increase  in  Ire- 
land is  at  least  half  as  much  :  the  whole  increase  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is,  therefore,  equal  to  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand.  Now  the  greatest  number 
that  have  ever  yet  emigrated  in  a  year  is  about  sixty 
thousand — one-fifth  only  of  the  annual  increase. 

In  order  to  show  how  important  an  influence  the 
habit  of  prudence,  with  respect  to  marriage,  exer- 
cises on  the  condition  of  the  people,  we  shall  again 
advert  to  facts.  We  shall  show,  that  even  in  old- 
settled  countries,  where  land  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
except  at  a  high  price,  the  poor  may  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  comfort,  provided  their  numbers  do  not  in- 
crease too  fast.  This  is  the  ca.se  in  Switzerland  ; 
naturally  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe  j 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  mountains  and  rocks 
incapable  of  cultivation. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  comfort  of  the 
people  of  Switzerland  is  most  remarkable  in  those 
districts  where  little  or  no  trade  exists.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Eugadine,  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  there 
are  said  to  be  fewer  poor  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  inhubitjints  of  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys  are  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  en- 
joy, that  they  are  deeply  attached  to  their  country  : 
and  the  young  men  who  enter  into  foreign  service, 
as  soldiers,  or  emigrate  for  other  purposes,  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  return,  as  soon  as  they  can  lay  by  a  suf- 
ficiency to  enabfe  them  to  live  comfortably  at  home. 
In  very  many  cases,  the  desire  of  seeing  their  native 
country  has  been  so  strong,  that  when  prevented 
from  doing  so,  they  have  fallen  sick,  and  even  died 
of  grief.  This  is  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  French  armies,  into  which 
Swiss  regiments  were  iiu'orjtorated,  to  play  certain 
.Swiss  music,  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  effect  which 
this  music  was  found  to  produce  upon  the  soldier* 
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of  that  nation.  The  air  which  had  thin  extraordinary 
effect  on  thr  SwisM  soldiers  was  railed  the  Ram  de$ 
Vachen :  or  Cow-Call.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  sonn,  which  the  cow-herd«  in  Switzerland  are 
acciiMtoiiicd  to  sint5  as  th<-y  drive  their  cows  to  pas- 
ture i  and  its  fatal  efi'ect  depended  entiri'ly  on  the 
stronp;  recollections  which  it  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  Swiss,  of  the  happiness  of  their  childhood.  Al- 
thoii;;h  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  in  the  more 
populous  |iarts  of  Switzerland,  the  happiness  of  the 
people  is  not  so  preat  now  as  it  was  halfa-century 
or  a  century  apo,  yet  the  accounts  of  recent  travel- 
lers show  that  in  the  more  remote  valleys,  where  the 
hahits  of  ancient  simplicity  still  exist,  this  happi- 
ness has  been  little  impaired. 

Now  we  have  the  clearest  and  most  unquestionable 
evidence,  that  in  those  parts  of  Switzerland  where 
the  jH-ople  are   so  linppy  and  contented,  fewer  mar- 
riages and   fewer  ))irths  take  place,  in  proportion  to 
the  ninnber  of  iidiabitants,  than  in  any  otlier  country  ' 
of    Europe.      Instead  of    marrying    at   eighteen    or  • 
twenty,  without  a  jKMmy  to  help  themselves,  as  our 
labourers  too  often  do,  the  Swiss  are  c<mtcnt  to  wait 
till  five-uudtwcnty,  or  thirty.     And  it  is  remarkable,  I 
that,  notwithstanding   the  later   period  of  marriage, 
the  proportion   of  illegitinmte   births   is  exceedingly 
small  ;   so  that   jirudence,   with  regard   to  marriage, 
does  n<it  always  lead,  as  some  persons  have  appre- 
hended it  might,  to  immorality.  B. 


Our  Saxov  Ancestous. — The  infant  state  of  this  people 
when  the  Roninns  flrst  observed  them,  exhibited  nothing 
from  wliieli  hiinmn  sa);aoity  would  have  predicted  Rreat- 
ness.  A  territory  on  the  neck  of  the  Ciinbrie  Chersonesus, 
anil  three  small  islamls,  contained  those  whose  descciulunts 
occupy  tlio  circle  "t  Westphalia,  the  Electornte  of  Saxony, 
the  IJriti^h  Islands,  the  United  States  of  North  .\mericn, 
and  the  IJritish  Colonies  in  the  Two  Indies.  Such  is  the 
course  of  I*ro\iden<-e,  that  empires,  the  most  extended  and 
the  most  formidable,  are  found  to  vanish  us  tho  morning 
mist ;  while  tribes,  scarce  visible,  or  contemptuously  over- 
looked, like  the  springs  of  a  mighty  river,  often  glide  on 
gradually  to  greatness  and  veneration. Turmkr. 


A  LARGE  crowd  of  people  were  hooting  and  laughing  at 
a  man  who  had  done  some  act  with  which  they  were  dis- 
pleased ;  "  Nny,"  said  an  aged  woman,  "  he  is  somebody's 
bairn.  "  Such  are  the  diflerent  views  which  different  si)ec- 
tators  take  of  the  same  subject;  such  is  the  feeling  of 
maternal  love,  of  which  there  is  to  me  always  an  alTecling 
imasre  in  Hogarth's  fifth  plate  of  Industry  and  Idleness, 
where  an  a);ed  woman  clings  with  the  fondness  of  hope, 
not  quite  extinguishcl,  to  her  \ ice-hanlei\ed  child,  whom 
she  is  accompaiiyiiiit  to  the  ship  destine<l  to  bear  him  away 
from  his  native  soil,  in  whose  shocking  face  every  trace  of 
the  human  eomUenance  seems  obliterated,  and  a  brute- 
beast's  to  be  left  in  its  stead, — shocking  and  repulsive  to  all 
but  her  who  watched  over  it  in  its  cradle  before  it  was  so 
sadly  altered. Thouyhts  on  Laughter. 


The  complaints  of  the  aged  should  meet  with  tenderness, 
rather  than  censure.  The  burden  umler  which  they  lals-ur  ' 
ought  to  be  viewed  with  sympathy  by  those  who  must  bear 
it  in  their  turn,  and  who,  perliaps,  hereaUer,  mav  complain 
of  it  as  bitterly.  At  tho  same  time,  the  old  f iiould  con- 
sider that  all  the  seasons  of  life  have  their  several  trials 
allotted  to  them ;  and  thit  to  hear  the  inHnnities  of  age 
with  becoming  patience  is  as  much  their  duly,  as  it  is 
that  of  the  young  to  resist  the  temptations  of  youthful 
pleasure.  By  caludy  enduring,  for  the  short  time  that 
remains,  what  Providence  is  ple'ased  to  intlict,  they  both 
express  a  resignation  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  recom- 
mend themselves  ta  the  esteem  and  assistance  of  all  who 
arc  round  thera. Blair. 


A  LIVING  hope,  hving  in  death  itself.  The  world  dares 
say  no  more  for  its  device  than,  D«m  spiro  spero  (Whdst 
I  breathe  1  hojie) ;  but  the  children  of  Go<l  can  aild  bv 
virtue  of  this  living  hope,  Dum  extpiro  spero,  (Whilst  \ 
expire  I  hope). Lkiqhto.n. 


THE  RICE  PLANT.     rOry.-«  t«ihm.j 
How  beautifully  visible  is  the  provident  hand  of  the 

Creator   in  the   manner  in  which   the  ff  ■  ■  r 

earth  are  distributed  over   itn  surface;    «i!  i| 

adapted   to   the  climati-  in  whii  b  we  '  ,| 

provided  for  our  use.      In  the  «idfry  !  n 

the    tropics,    where   th'  i    the    sun 

descend  in  an  almost  [n    ,  .n   ■.%.   flud 

the  aninmU  calculated   lor  the 

kind  but  few,  and  those  widely  .'; 

same  time,  the  (|uality  of  their  flesh  is  mn  r 

to  that  of  the  same  description  of  animal-  »i 
habit  tem|H'nite  climates.     The  celebrat«-d  tr. 
Belzoni,   when   crossing   the   desert    l)etween    i'.;;\  pi 
and  the   Red  Sea,  found  that  the  average  weight  of 
the  sheep  of  that  ccmntry  did  not  exceed  1 ' 

It  is  well  knov^'ii  to  medical  men,  and  uV. 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  an  altundantc 
of  aninml  food,  is,  in  hot  climates,  injurious  t>>  h  rihh 
even  to  the  natives  theniselves,  but  much  :  i 

strangers ;  and  for  this  reas<m,  no  doubt,  tli<   ;  >u 

made  by  Prt)vidcncc  has  been  sparingly  distnbnted. 

We  all  tinfortunately  carry  with  us  wherever  we 
gxi  the  habits  and  customs  of  our  native  climate,  and 
instead  of  taking  a  lesson,  when  in  India,  fnun  the 
simple  IlindtKi,  whose  chief  subsistence  is  rice  and 
fruits,  the  table  of  the  European  is  loaded  with  all 
the  same  luxuries,  in  the  shape  of  food,  as  those  on 
which,   when   in  EurojK;,  he  was,  ow  'le  dif- 

ference  of  climate,  in   the   habit   of  ,  ;   with 

impunity.  The  flesh  of  the  pig,  which,  ainiiug  us  is 
a  staple  and  wholesome  kind  of  fiM>d,  U  nnwhole- 
somc  and  indigestible  in  all  the  warmer  latitudes  of 
the  earth. 

Tlie  distribution  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain 
with  which  the  earth  is  blessed,  follows  the  same 
general  rule:  of  this.  Rick,  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  is  an  instance.  It  is  of  a  drier 
nature,  and  less  subject  to  fermentation  than  Wheat 
or  Barley,  and  therefore  more  fitted  for  the  food 
of  the  iidiabitants  of  'hot  countries.  We  may  also 
instance  Maize  or  Indian  com,  the  qualities  of 
which,  in  some  measure  resemble  those  of  Ri<e. 
The  cultivation  of  this  grain,  oc<  "  !i 

of  the   population  of  the  eiLst,   p.  ,i. 

India,  and  Sumatra,  large  quantitien  are  ul.-o  gruN^n 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Piedmont,  and  in  some  parts  of 
America,  particularly  South  Carolina. 

Tlie  mode  of  culture  varies  considerably,  according 
to  the  climate  and  local  circumstances.  The  following 
is  the  method  employed  amoug  the  Chinese,  who 
cultivate  it  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  midland  and 
southern  parts  of  their  dominions,  the  low  ground* 
of  which  are  annually  flooded  by  the  Kiang  and  the 
Yellow  rivers.  These  extensive  inundations  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  near  the  sources 
of  these  rivers,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  Hima- 
layan chain  of  mountains. 

When  the  waters  ha\e  receded,  the  earth  ia 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  slime  and  mud, 
which  fertilizes  the  ground  as  perfectly  as  the 
richest  manure.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the 
patient  Chinese  surnuinds  jnirtions  of  this  rich  soil 
with  clay  embankments,  always  selecting  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  sonic  running  stream.  The  ground  is 
then  corefully  harrowed,  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  first  engraving;  this  operation  is  several  tmiei 
rejK-ate<l  until  it  is  well  worked.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Kice  intended  for  secil  has  been  soaked  in  water, 
in  which  a  quantity  of  manure  has  Ixt-:  '  s 

has  forwartied  its   growth  so  much,  ti. 
plants  appear  above   the  ground  in  two   ■ 
they  have  been  deposited  m  the  earth.    It  i~  i 
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to  remark,  that  during  all  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  in  fact  until  the  seed  is  well  set,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  must  be  constantly  under  water; 
to  effect  this,  dififerent  contrivances  arc  resorted  to, 
two  of  these,  the  chain-pump,  and  the  bucket  placed 
mt  the  end  of  a  lever,  are  represented  in  the  third 
engraving. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  reached  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  inches,  they  arc  pulled  up, 
the  tops  are  cut  off,  the  roots  carefully  washed,  and 
the  whole  planted  out  in  rows,  about  a  foot 
asunder.  In  the  course  of  its  gro>»th,  it  is  at  times 
sprinkled  with  lime  and  water,  which  is  said  to 
destroy  the  insects  and  assist  in  enriching  the  soil  j 
the  greatest  care  is  also  taken  to  remove  the  weeds 
by  hand,  as  fast  as  they  spring  up .  In  these  tediotis 
operations,  the  English  agriculturist  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  perseverance  and  attention  of  the  indus- 
trious Chinese.  The  firRt  crop,  for  they  obtain  two 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  har^'cstcd  about  May  or 
June,  and  tlm  wrond  in  October  or  November.  The 
si< '>  tor  the  purpose  of  reaping  the  rice, 

is  .  I'l-an  instrument,  bent   into  the  form 

of  a  hijok,  Ijut  the  edge  instead  of  being  smooth,  is 
notched  like  that  of  a  saw,  the  straw  and  stubble 
Wft  after  the  harvest,  are  burnt  on  the  spot  and  left 


to  enrich  the  land.  Tlie  threshing  of  the  rice  is 
performed  iu  the  usual  manner  with  a  flail,  and  the 
husks  removed  by  bruising  the  grain  in  a  kind  of 
mortar,  as  represented  in  the  small  engraving.  The 
next  process,  sifting  or  separating  the  hu-sks  from 
the  seed,  is  shown  in  the  back-ground  of  the  fourth 
engraving.  In  the  fore-ground  of  the  same,  is  seen 
the  mode  of  grinding  it  into  flour,  by  means  of  a 
hand-mill  worked  by  several  men. 

Tlie  chief  food  f>f  the  Chinese  consists  of  this  useful 
grain,  prepared  in  various  ways.  Tlicy  use  no  spoons 
at  their  meal.s,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  dexte- 
rity with  which  two  small  skewers,  called  chopsticks, 
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»re  employed  to  jerk  the  rico  into  their  mouths :  a 
kind  of  wine  is  also  prepared  from  the  grain  by  fer- 
mentation. 

One  mode  of  cultivating  the  Rice,  resorted  to  in  Su- 
matra, differs  so  mattriully  from  that  we  have  just 
noticed,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  This  immense  island  is  thickly  covered  with 
almost  inexhaustable  forests,  and  the  natives,  in  the 
dry  season,  select  a  spot  which  they  call  a  Laddang. 
The  trees  arc  then  cut  dovs-n,  at  the  height  of  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  after  they  have  become 
tolerably  dry,  the  whole  arc  set  fire  to.  If  the  laddang 
is  of  any  extent,  the  conflagration  continues  for  the 
space  of  a  montli.  The  husbandman  has  now  to 
wait  patiently  till  the  rainy  season  sets  in.  If  wet 
weather  should  occur  unseasonably,  after  the  trees 
are  felled,  and  before  they  are  suHiciently  dry  to  be 
consumed,  the  crops  would  be  much  retarded,  on 
account  of  the  ground  not  being  cleared  in  time. 

At  this  season  there  are  a  set  of  impostors,  Malay 
adventurers,  who  pmfit  by  the  credulity  of  the  hug- 
baudnieii,  by  pretending  to  have  the  power  of  causing 
or  retarding  rain.  The  fee  which  the  juggler  re- 
ceives for  the  i)ractice  of  his  deception,  is  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  or  more  from  each  family.  His  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  abstain,  or  pretend  to  do  so,  for 


many  nights  and  days,  from  food  and  sleep,  perform- 
ing trifling  ceremonies,  and  remaining  the  whole  time 
in  the  open  air.  If  he  sees  a  clou<l  gathering,  he 
begins  to  smoke  tobacco  with  great  vehemence, 
walking  about  quickly  and  fhmwing  the  puffu 
towards  the  cloud,  with  all  the  power  of  his  l«ngs. 
As  soon  aa  the  rainy  season  has  fairly  set  in,  the 
seed  is  sown  by  making  holes  in  the  ground  at  equal 
distances,  and  dropping  several  grains  into  each; 
and  this  is  all  the  trouble  the  careless  native  takes 
with  his  crop,  until  the  time  of  harvest,  the  retalt  of 
this  want  of  care  is,  that  it  not  unfrcquently  happens, 
that  the  whole  of  the  seed  is  devoured  by  the  birds. 
The  whole  of  the  Sumatrians,  however,  are  not  quite 
so  regardless  of  their  interests  afU-r  it  is  committed 
to  the  groimd,  for,  in  some  parts  of  the  ■    -y 

construct  a  number  of  little  wooden  ma<  1.  h 

are  placed  round  the  fields  connected  by  ■■■:  :  --  iud 
so  formed,  that  a  child  by  pulhng  a  line  <;ni  ^'  !  Tju-m 
all  in  motion,  and  produce  a  terrible  clatter. 

Formerly,  Rice  used  to  be  brought  into  England 
with  the  husk  or  rind  removed,  but  of  late  yeur*,  a 
manufactory  for  the  purpose  of  cleanin:^  •''■•  ""in 
has  been  established  in  London,  and  it  i^  ..it 

by  being  imported  in  the  husk,  it  retain^  u»  n.m'ur 
much  better.    In  this  state,  it  is  sometimes  called  by 
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ita  SumBtran  name  padde*.  The  value  of  Rice  as 
an  article  ol'  food,  cnii  hanily  be  tm)  highly  csti- 
mated.  In  the  east,  it  is  the  chief  dish  of  all  orders 
>f  people,  from  the  suhan  to  the  begtjar. 

In  England,  its  consumption  is  rapidly  increasing; 

he  amomit  im|>orted  being  at  present  100.000  bags 

a    year,  while,  only    a    few   years    back,    it   seldom 

exceeded   '-'0,000.     Ex|H'riment8,  on    a   small   scale, 

l:        tx'en  made  for  the  jiurpose   of  ascertaining  the 

■  '>ility  of  growing  it  in  this  country,  but,  as  yet, 
without  any  chance  of  success. 

One  pound  of  rice-flour  added  to  wheat,  in  the 
innking  of  bread,  much  improves  the  qtiality  of  the 
ln;i\c>;  and  if  the  proportion  of  the  rice  is  some- 
wh.:t  increased,  the  bad  flavour  of  damaged  flour  is 
amended. 

Thr  Bunched  Oxen  of  the  Hottentot*  not  only  submit  to 
all  kinds  of  domestic  labour,  but  they  become  favourite 
domestics,  and  rtimpaninns  in  amusements  ;  and  they 
participate  in  the  habitation  and  tuble  of  their  masters. 
As  their  nature  is  improved  by  the  gentleness  of  their 
education,  and  the  kind  treatment  they  receive,  they  oc- 
quire  sensibility  and  intelligence,  and  pcrfurm  actions 
which  we  would  not  expect  from  them.  The  Hottentots 
train  their  oxen  to  war.  In  all  their  armies  there  ore  con- 
•idcrable  troops  of  these  oxen,  which  are  easily  governed, 
and  arc  let  loose  by  the  chief  when  a  proper  o|)portunity 
occurs.  They  instantly  dart  with  imiwluosily  upon  the 
enemy.  They  strike  with  their  horns,  kick,  overturn,  and 
trample  under  their  feet  everything  that  oppjses  their  fur)'. 
They  run  ferociously  into  the  ranks,  which  they  soon  put 
into  disorder  ;  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  an  easy  victory 
to  their  masters.  They  are  also  instructed  to  guard  the 
tl.x-ks.  which  they  conduct  with  dexterity,  and  defend 
them  from  the  attacks  of  strangers  and  of  rapacious  ani- 
mals. They  are  taught  to  understand  signals  ;  and  when 
jMisturing,  at  the  smallest  signal  from  the  keeper,  they 
bring  back  and  collect  the  wandering  animals.  They 
atuick  all  strangers  with  furv  ;  so  that  they  prove  a  great 
security  against  robbers.  They  know  every  inhabitant  of 
the  kraal  or  village,  and  these  they  suQ'er  to  approach  the 
cattle  with  the  greatest  safety. Hancock  on  Instinct. 


The  cases  of  disease  with  which  the  hospitals  arc  filled 
tend  to  confirm,  in  a  strong  manner,  the  evils  of  Dram- 
'InnkiiiQ.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  large,  if  not  the 
,r,  .  ,i...i  •.r>portion  of  maladies  which  furnish  the  hospitals 
;h,  mu"t  be  referred  to  this  source.  From  otiicial 
■viih  the  City  hospitals,  and  from  rather  an  ex- 
leii-ivc  aci)uaiiitnnce  with  the  habits  and  otHictions  of  the 
[K^ir.  I  luue  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  drinking  of 
spirits  is  a  c.)nsi(lerablc  source  of  disease  and  death,  in  the 
limer  clas»cs  of  s.xiely.  It  is  not  a  moral  pestilence  alone, 
hut  a  physical  sc>>urge  :  and  innumerable  indeed  have  been 
ihc  victims  who  have  fallen  beneath  its  power:  many  local 
diseases  (even  in  surgery)  arc  referrible  to  the  habitual  use 
of  s]>irit.s,  and  their  destructive  influence  is  constantly 
manifested  in  cases  of  sore  legs, — a  complaint  which  alllicts 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the   inferior  orders  in  this  town : 

''  ■  ^  •';  disease  are  to  be  traced  to  the 

liquors,  and  they  arc  commonly 

.  ..I.-.  ■■.  '^   "•■t  well;  and  the  subjects  of 

ti.     .    i:    _'   out  their  ■  i   going  from  one  hospital 

til  ail  lU'i,  while  the)     .      .   ..  i.  red  incapable   of  laborious 

exertioiu  when  thrown  upon  the  country. Poyndbr. 


Tug  famous  oriental  pbilnsopher,  Ix)kman,  while  a  sla»e, 
being  presented  by  his  master  with  a  bitter  melon,  imme- 
diately ate  it  all.  "  How  was  it  possible,"  said  his  master. 
"  fir  you  to  cat  so  nauseous  a  fruit  ?"  Lokman  replie<l, 
"  I  have  rweivcd  so  many  favours  from  you,  it  is  no  wonder 
I  should,  for  once  in  ray  life,  cat  a  bitter  melon  from  your 
Tliis  generous  answer  of  the  slave  struck  tho 
r  so  forcibly,  that  he  immediately  gave  him  his 
liberty.  With  such  sentiments  should  man  receive  his  por- 
tion uf  kuflcrings  at  tho  hand  of  God. Up.  Hor.xk. 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  strange  to  introduce 
Christian  doctrines  info  philosophical  studies  ;  and 
yet  why  should  it  be  so  •  Chrisfimiity  is  the  great 
business  of  life.  Not  satisfied  with  having  it  us  the 
white  margin,  merely  to  adorn  the  page  of  onr 
history,  we  must  have  it  the  entire  fabric  on  which 
the  text  is  imprintctt ;  and  if  we  are  thus  to  inter- 
weave it  with  every  thing  connected  with  ourselves, 
and  with  St.  Paul  to  "  count  all  things  but  loss  for 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,"  we  ought 
to  be  ecpially  earnest  to  incorporate  it  with  every 
branch  of  knowledge  we  communicate  to  our  children. 
We  must  apply  to  ourselves  the  commandment  which 
God  gave  to  the  Jews ; — "  Thou  must  teach  my 
words  diligently  unto  your  children  ;  thou  shall  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  the  house,  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  tip."  Tlierc  is,  therefore,  no  object 
of  study  which  ought  not  to  be  studied  in  relation  to 
Christianity. 

Must  we  not  stand  rebuked  before  the  heathen, 
when  we  remember  the  almost  universal  infusion  of 
their  idolatry  into  all  the  various  occupations  of  life? 
Referring  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome,  Mr. 
Gibbon  tells  us,  "  it  was,  moreover,  interwoven  with 
every  circum.stance  of  business  or  pleasure,  of 
public  or  private  life,  with  oil  the  offices  and  amuse- 
ments of  society."  And  how  interesting  the  reply 
of  the  Chicka.saw  Indian  to  Mr.  Wesley,  when  he 
asked  him  if  bis  tribe  often  thought  and  talked  of 
their  gods  ;  "  We  think  of  them  always,"  said  the 
Indian  ;  "  wherever  we  are,  we  talk  of  them  and  to 
thcin,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
before   and   after  we  fight,    and,  indeed,  whenever, 

and  wherever,  we  meet  together." Observatiom  on 

the  Antichristian  Tendenq/  of  Modern  Education, 


It  is  a  common  weakness  with  men  in  power,  who  have 
used  dissimulation  successfully,  to  form  a  passion  for  the 
use  cf  it.  Dupes  to  their  love  of  duping,  their  pride  is 
flattered  by  it.  He  who  fancies  he  must  be  perpetually 
stooping  to  the  prejudice*  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  per- 
petually reminding  and  reassuring  himself  of  his  vast  supe- 
riority over  them  :  but  no  greatness  can  long  co-exist  with 
deceit ;  the  whole  faculties  of  men  must  bo  exerted  in 
order  to  noble  energies,  and  he  who  is  not  earnestly  sin- 
cere lives  but  in  half  his  being — self  mutilated,  self-pro- 
scribed.——Coleridok. 


Lit  not  the  raillery  or  contempt  of  bad  men  laugh  or  fright 

CI  out  of  your  duty  ;  for  why  should  the  censtirei  of  fool» 
dcr  you  ftvHs  being  wi*e  ? 


•'  WATCHMAN,   WHAT   OP  THE   NIOKT  ? 

■  V   THK    ItXV.   THOMAS    rAOX,   H .  A. 

Say,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 

Do  tho  dews  of  the  morning  fall  ? 
Have  the  orient  skies  a  border  of  light. 

Like  the  fringe  of  a  funeral  ))all  ? 

'  Tlic  nijilit  is  fast  waning  on  high. 

And  soon  shall  the  darkness  llee. 
And  the  morn  shall  spread  o'er  the  blushing  sky. 

And  bright  shall  its  glories  be.' 

But,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night. 

When  sorrow  and  pain  are  mine, 
And  the  pleasures  of  lil'o,  so  sweet  and  bright. 

No  longer  around  inc  shine  ? 

'  That  night  of  sorrow,  thy  soul 

May  surely  prepare  to  meet. 
But  away  shall  the  clouds  of  thy  heaviness  roll, 

And  the  morning  of  joy  be  sweet.' 

But,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night. 

When  the  ormw  of  death  is  sped. 
And  the  grave,  which  no  glimmering  star  can  ijbt, 

Shall  be  my  sleepii.g  bed  ? 

'  That  night  is  near, — and  the  cheerless  tomb 

Shall  keep  thy  body  in  store, 
Till  the  morn  of  Eternity  rise  on  the  gloom, 

And  Night — shall  bo  no  moie  1' 
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THE    I'llAYKR   OF   KING   CIIAHLKS  THE 
IHIST. 

IIavinc;  l)i-iii  iiiiiiriiii-il  by  Mr.  Lrnifni,  tlmt  In-  had 
recently    (liiicovtTfil,    in    the    Stute- Paper    Oflicc,    a 

I  prayer  hy  Kinp;  Clmrles  the  Firnt,  I  heciunc  (leNJrntiH 
to  take  a  ropy  of  it,  for  the  ])urpose  of  forwanling  it  to 
the  Coinntittee  of  (ienerul  Liteniliire  und  Ediieation, 
for  piihllcation  in  llie  Saturday  Mayazinr.  \Vit)>  the 
pt>rtnissi(in  of  the  Serretary  of  State  for  tlie  Home 
l)epartiiieut,  I  faitlifully  transcribed  it.  I  waw  in- 
formed that  ii  had  never  been  pnblished,  but  have 
Bscertaiiicd  thai  tlie  prayer,  numbered  '  four'  in  tlie 
Reliquiie  Sacra  Carolinte,  may  be  considered  a  muti- 
lated edition  of  it.  Havin);  compared  the  two,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  one  now  sent  had  been  used  by 
the  King  a.s  his  morning  and  evening  private  prayer, 
and  that  either  tlie  early  copy  had  been  very  incor- 
rectly made,  or  that,  in  thv-  time  of  the  Kings 
Bufferings,  he  had  omitted  the  whole  of  the  first 
paragraph,  and  then,  having  made  gome  other  altera- 
tions, had,  by  these  means,  converted  it  into  a  gene- 
ral confession  and  prayer  for  the  pardi.n  of  sin. 

The  composition  manifests  a  frame  ot  mind,  ani- 
mated with  the  .s\iblime  truths  of  our  holy  religion  ; 
aa  such,  it  will  be  held  in  great  estimatiim  by  every 
Christian.  This  private  prayer  of  the  king  shows 
^^^that  his  devotional  feelings  were  not  the  re.tult  of 
^^Bkdvers^ity.  This  confession  of  sin,  and  prayer  for 
^^^fcardon,  it  is  evident,  had  been  composed  and  made 
^^Hhse  of  before  the  Rebellion. 

1^^  Charles  the  First  was  born  A.  D.  1 600,  and  was 
married  in  I6'2.5,  and  in  KJ  I'.'  his  political  horizon 
was  overcast.  This  original  prayer  is  endorsed,  in 
the  same  hand- writing,  1631;  it  was,  therefore, 
written  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  about 
six  years  after  his  niarriage,  and  eleven  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  llie  appearance 
of  the  M.S.  would  seem  to  show  its  daily  u.se,  and 
yet  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  considering 
that  it  is  two  hundred  years  old.  Mr.  Lemon  a.«sures 
me  that  he  is  well-acquainted  with  the  hand-writing 
of  the  King,  and  he  feels  certain  that  this  j)rayer, 
throughout,  was  penned  by  King  Charles  himself;  and, 
as  most  of  the  manuscripts  relating  to  those  eventful 
times,  especially  the  King's  correspondence,  haxe 
been  fretiucntly  examined  by  him,  a  much  better 
authority  upon  this  point,  I  suppose,  could  not  be 
adduced.  It  is  a  prayer  suitable  to  all  sincere  j)eni- 
tcnts,  and  would  form  a  good  daily  prayer  for  pardon 

B»r  the  poor  cottager  as  well  as    for   the    greatest 
rince.  Rev.  H.  C. 

A     DAILY     PRAYER,     ENTIRELY     IN     THE     HAND- 
WRITING   or    KINO    CHARLES    THE    FIRST, 
("iipiiil  f.om  a  MS.  discovered  in  His  .Miycity's  Slatc-l'aper  Offict. 

■  A  PRAYER— 1631. 

CJooD  Lord,  I  thaukc  thee  for  keeping  mee  this 

''■'y  i     T 1       . 1-    •  1      .  .  ,  .   night 

-.   I  .    I  humblie  beseechc  thee  to  keepc  mee  this  , 
niirht ;  '  day 

from  all  dangers  or  mischances  that  may  ha])pen  to 
my  boddie,  and  all  evcll  thought-s  which  may  assalt 
or  hurt  my  sowel,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake  :  and 
lookc  upon  me,  thy  unworthic  senant,  who  here 
prostrates  himselfe  at  thy  throne  of  grace,  but  looke 
upon  mee,  O  Fathir,  through  theraerites  and  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  beloved  Sone,  in  whom 
thou  art  onlie  well  plea.sed  ;  for,  of  my-sclfe,  I  am 
not  worthic  to  stand  in  thy  presence,  or  to  speake 
with  my  imcloane  lips,  to  thee  most  holly  and  aster- 
nal God  ;  for  thou  knowest  that  in  sinn  I  was  con- 
ceaued  and  borne,  and  that  ever  since  I  haue  lived 
in  luiquetie,  so  that  I  haue  broken  all  thy  Holly 


nnd 
In 


Comandmcnts,   by  sinful  moli-"--'    '    ■•    - 

wicked  workes,  omitting  nuii> 
doe,   and  comitting   manic   vytM-.. 
forbidden  vnder  puine  of  heavic  d: 
sinncH,  ()  Lord,  they  are   innumerulil'.'  ,   in   the   iiml. 
titude,   therefore,   of  thy  mercies,  and  by  the  nx-ntca 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  intreate  thy  Devyne  V  viat 

them  winildest  not  enter  into  judgment  .-r- 

vant,  nor  l)c  cxtreame  to  markc  what  i>.  *e, 

but  Im-c  thou  mrrcifull  to  mee,   and  w:i  .  all 

my  sinnes  with  the  merit))  of  that  pp  '.  .-  '<;.hm1  that 
Jesus  Christ  shed  for  mee  ;  and  not  i.nl)  .v;i><hc  away 
all  my  sinncs,  but  al.so  to  purge  my  hart,  by  [thy] 
holly  spirit,  fnim  the  drossc  of  my  naturall  corrup- 
tion ;  and  a-s  thou  doest  add  dayrs  to  my  lyfe,  so 
(good  Lonl)  add  n-jK-ntance  to  my  daycs,  that  whni 
I  have  past  this  mortal  lyfc,  I  may  bee  a  partaker  of 
thy  everlasting  kingdom,  thnnight  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. — Amen." 


•SiNveiu  are  like  idle  twimmera,  that  tro  rnri-U><u|y  float- 
ing down  the  Ktream,  rather  thnn  <■  -••Ives  to 
swim  against  the  current  and  (jain  the  :  iry  mutt 
Teach  the  sea  at  lu..t,  nnd  \\  lini  they  ln-ur  iliu  btvakws, 
and  tee  the  foaming  cresl*  of  ihc  »nve«,  ih'-v  herom* 
alarmed:  but  it  i»  too  lute:  i\»-  btrvuin  i  -  Tor 
them,  their  limbs  are  lu-iiiiinbol  ami  r;  njt 
of  exertion  :  uiid  unntled  and  unprepared,  (m-y  are  hurried 
into  the  ocean  of  eternity. V. 


ViHTUK  is  not  a  inushnx)m  that  springeth  up  of  itself  in 
one  night,  when  we  are  asleep  or  rei»ar<l  it  not ;  but  a 
delicate  plant,  that  groweth  slowly  and  tenderly,  needing 
much  pains  to  cultivate  it,  niuili  ...r.-  L.t'iiard  it.'imi.Ii  time 
to  mature  it.     Neither  is  viii-  -od 

away  with  a  rhami,  slain  by  .i  i  |m 

one  stah.     Who,  then,  will  l  h  u»  to   leave  the 

eradicating  of  vice,  and  the   ;  i  of  virtue   inio  iu 

plai-e  to  a  few  years  or  week.-.  :      \  ie« 

his  rcpentaiu'o   and  aiiiondinent  |;  Iliu 

eyes  open,  he  abridges  the  tune  all^ai.'ii  mr  trie  hini;c.i  and 

most  iin|)ort:uit  work  ho  has  to  perform :  ho  is  a  tool. 

Barbow. 


In  Mr.  Amyot's  very   interesting  Account  of  ''■-•  !  ••'  oj 
the  late  Mr.  Wim>h.\u,   prefaee<l  to  the  eii  .lat 

gentleman's  speeches  in  Parliament,  is  the  I'u: ...jc 

dote,  which  deserves  to  be  more  known  than  it  is  : — 

"  Nothing,"  gays  Mr.  Amyot,  "  so  highly  offended  him. 
as  any  careless  or  irreverend  use  of  the  name  of  the  Creator. 
I  rcmeraber,  that  on  n-ading  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  in 
which   the  words,  •  My  God  I'  had  been  mad.  :i  a 

light  occasion,  ho  hastily  snatched   a  pen,  a  he 

would  finish  the   letter  blotted   out  the  misplaccl  excla- 
mation." 


There  is  a  difference,  and  a  wide  one,  between  practising 

moral  duties,  and  b'-' i..;  ....      (i--'- -  -vli- 

gion  of  motives.     I  m 

earthly  one ;  it  suli>: of 

the  world  or  tlie   love  of  self,      'i  re, 

many  jwrsons,  who  practise   temper  ;<•« 

which  Christianity  inculcates,  but  who  never  think  of  doing 
so  because  they  are  so  inculcated.  It  would  be  a»  ab^uH  to 
ascribe  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  to  savages,  '  -y 

employ   the  lever ;    or  of  the  prinriplen  of  .  lo 

brutes,  because,  in  walk  if 

gravity;  as  it  is  to  call  su  m 

isone, whoso  motives  are  i  an  n^n.iii  anjio, 

and  who  is,  moreover,  able  t  of  the  hope 

that  is  in  him.^^ARCtiBisnu.    \'.  ..\..l.. 


The  pious  Gkorok  TT built  a  nr-r  -*■■■■ 

ton  Eoclosia,  near  ^  nd  by  his 

pew  and  pulpit  were   ..  .....^  ,!i.-itanf   f"-' 

both  of  an  equal   height  :  for  he  v 

should  neither  have  a  precedency  ir   , 

but    that    prayer    and   preaching,    being   equally    useful, 

might  agree  Uke  brethren,  and  have  an  equal  honour  and 

estimation."— —Li/e  of  Herbert. 


.  L.iy- 
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THE  CHAMELEON.  iChamflmnJ 

A  GKNV8  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  snrian  or 
lizard-like  order,  a  native  of  parts  of  Asia  and 
Afric*.  The  very  remarkable  power  which  these 
animals  po«aeM  of  changing  their  <"olour,  and  of 
producing  a  succession  of  varied  tints  o\er  the  whole 
h"dy,  nt  an  early  jK'riod  called  the  attention  of 
-  to  their  habit's.  PiK-ts  and  fabulists  have, 
lit  jH-riods,  contributed  to  its  celebrity,  and, 
by  inaccurate  or  fanciful  representations,  have  ren- 
tlcred  it  far  more  of  a  prodigy  than  nature  ever 
designed  it  to  be. 


The  skin  of  the  chameleon  is  composed  of  a  sort 
of  small,  scaly  grains,  and,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  of  a  greenish-gray  colour.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  reminds  one  of  the  lizard,  but  the 
trunk  is  compressed,  and  the  back  highly  ridged  or 
cutting.  The  occiput,  or  binder  part  of  the  head, 
is  elevated  pyramidically ;  the  eyes  are  large,  project- 
ing far  outwards,  yet  {dmost  entirely  covered  over 
by  the  skin,  except  immediately  opposite  the  pupil. 
What  is  still  more  singular,  the  eyes  are  capable  of 
moving  independently  of  each  other,  taking  different 
directions  at  the  same  moment.  There  is  no  visible 
external  car ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy,  round,  and  capable 
of  being  greatly  lengthened ;  the  teeth  are  three- 
pronged.  Each  of  the  feet  has  five  toes,  but  these 
arc  separated  into  two  portions  (one  containing  two 
and  the  other  three  toes)  by  the  skin,  which  covers 
them  entirely  to  the  nails.  The  tail  is  long  and 
round,  and  capable  of  grasping  twigs  or  branches,  to 
sustain  the  animal.  The  lungs  of  the  chameleon 
are  so  large,  that  when  inflated  to  the  utmost,  the 
whole  body  becomes  almost  transparent.  With  the 
different  degrees  of  inflation,  the  surface  undergoes 
changes  of  colour,  owing  to  the  variations  j)roduced 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  not,  as  has  been 
fabled,  by  the  animal  assuming  the  colour  of  the 
body  upon  which  it  happens  to  be  placed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  any  thing  more 
curious  or  beautiful  than  the  transitions  from  hue 
to  hue,  exhibited  by  the  chameleon,  when  aroused 
to  motion.  The  chameleons  are  all  exceedingly  slow, 
dull,  and  almost  torpid.  The  only  part  which  they 
move  with  celerity  is  their  long  tongtie.  Tliis  organ  is 
clothed,  at  iu  extremity,  with  a  viscid,  gluey  mucus, 
and  is  darted  out  for  the  pur|)o8c  of  capturing 
insects,  upon  which  the  animal  subsists.  As  they 
feed  but  seldom,  and  are  frequently  seen  inhaling  the 
air,  to  inflate  their  bodies  as  above-menti(med, 
ancient  observers  concluded  that  they  fed  altogether 
on  air  j  but  closer  attention  to  their  habits  has  shown 
that  they  require  a  diet  rather  more  substantial. 
Three  or  fotir  species  are  well  known,  and  are  na- 
tives of  Africa  and  the  Molucca  islands.  They  pa-ss 
their  lives  altogether  upon  trees,  feeding  upon  small 
insects,  for  which  their  construction  shows  them  to 
b-  perfectly  adapted 


iSsivr.nsAniF.s  in  AravsT. 

MOND.W,  2()«h. 
65  h.C  Jiiliiit  CitKir  fin>i  lautlol  in  Uritoin  on  th«  bcacli  t>«- 

twrt'D  Di'tfl  anil  Dover. 
1541  A.n.  ( W'imi,  a  Spaiiwh  ulvfnturvr,  uiini  upthe  MtranoD, 

:i    ■  .fm\  II  lo  Iw  a  rivrr.  ln<>iif;li  of  (uch  immeiuc 

<  ■  ive  l«tm  niMtakcn  for  ai»  ocoan. 

1793  1o  up  lo  ilic  Kngliah,  »iili  ilic  ancaal,  and  Um 

hliipprriM;  iii  llie  harbour. 
I7<)S  Tnnromalrc.  a   Dulrh  MtUement  in  Ihe  laland  of  Ceylon. 

laVcQ  by  ihe  KoglUh. 

TrKSDAY.  27th. 
1SX  The  Grand  Council  of  (jcneva  iiuued  a  decree,  proscribing 

the  Roman  (,'atholic  relirion  in  that  town. 
1802  The  Dock*  at  HlarkKall  were  opened  in  prewnce  of  the 
OiKceoi  of  the  Crown,  when  an  I'.aul  Indiaman  entered, 
decorated  with  ilie  r(ilnur<«  of  the  (liffcrcnt  nations  of  Luropc. 
\VKl)NK.*;i).\V.  28lh. 
.St.  Ai'ovfrriNE. — The  anniversary  of  ihe  death  of  thi»  eminent 
Father  of  Uie  Church  still  retains  a  place  in  our  Calendar,  though 
the  religious  obwrvance  of  it  was  atiolifihefl  at  the  Ueformation. 
He  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith  by 
hik  mother  Monica,  though  his  conduct,  while  young,  did  little  credit 
lo  her  instructions.  Ihe  preaching  of  St.  Ambrose  made  a  great  iin- 
pre*.«ion  on  his  mind,  and  induced  him  lo  study  the  writingfi  of  St. 
IViul,  lo  which  may  be  attribute*!  ihe  exemplary  piety  of  his  after- 
life, as  well  as  the  vigour  and  powerful  reasoning  found  in  his  works. 
He  retired,  with  eleven  companions,  lo  Hippo,  of  which  place  he 
IV.1S  afterward  llishop,  where  he  exercised  nimself  in  prayer  and 
meditation  day  and  niglit. 

I(<46  Died,  at  Uoslock,  Hugo  Groiiiu,  a  native  of  Delft,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  confined  in  the  Cssile  of  Louvestein  for  his  adherence  lo 
Ihe  doctrines  of  tin    i'  m,  and  was  only  liberated  by 

the  (Icxierily  and  ;i;  >  wife,  who  caujcd  him  to  be 

carried  out  in  a  ch>  -  '  '1  by  books. 

1722  A  dreadful  hurricane  in  tiie  West  Indies,  by  which  the  Island 
of   Barbadoes  was  greatly  injured,   and  the  Town  of  Port 
Itoyal,  in  Jamaica,  totally  destroyed. 
TlirUSDAY,  29lh. 
1-  'collation  of  John  the  llapiist  (see  June  24.) 
1C80  Ditd  Ihe  infamous  Cii/i»i</   /j/oixf,    rendered  DOtorioua  by  a 
daring  atlempt  lo  steal  the  King's  crown. 
FRIDAY,  30th. 
70  .  erusalem  utterly  destroyed  by  Titus. 
1801  Alexandria  evacuated  by  the  French  ;  this  was  the  last  place 

they  retained  in  Kgypt. 
I80i'  Convention  of  Cinira,  by  which  the  French  were  allowed  to 
evacuate  Portugal,  without  molestation  from  the  lirilisb  forces. 
SATURDAY,  31st. 
1688   Exp  red,  in  London,  John   liiinyan,  author  of  the  PilgTim'$ 
Protest.    He  was  the  son  of  a  travelling  linker,  and  a  soldier 
in  the  Parliamenlary  army.     He  became  a  preacher  in  a 
Uaplisl  congregation  at  Bedford,  and  was  a  man  of  talent 
ana  piety 

THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

Seite.  .nr.n  retains  the  name  originally  bestowed  on  it  lo  mark  iU 
position  of  seventh  month  in  ihc  Alban  Calendar.  It  bore,  for  a 
short  period,  the  variotis  appellations  of  Ornnaniciu,  .4iili»iinii<, 
Hernilus,  and  Tnrilut.  given  lo  it  by  these  several  K.mperors,  who 
wished   lo  am  '  '  i  s,    or  wen  '  'iil   by  the 

Senate,  with*  ■  od  on  Julii.  lus  Cmsar. 

Their  populai:'.  -nil  coniiuuo  i  i  to  conhrni 

by  custom  the  new  upiKllaUke,  and  the  montli  rutuimd  Iu  its  old 
designation,  thoueh,  from  the  lime  of  Numa,  it  had  been  the  ninth, 

and  not  t'  .  ''i  month  of  Ihe  year.    It  was  dedicated  to  Vulcan, 

and  a-s  i'  i  (which  is  a  combination  of  the  l.atin  imher,  a 

ihou.  .Y,  'hr  rommcnrcment  of  the  wet  season  in  Rome. 

The  ^  '.or  ilarley,  being  then 

in  perfi '  ,">rlance  to  them,  their 

oliief,  o;  . H  ■  nle<l  liquor  made  from 

Karley,  and  called  Heere,  or  mure  aucieully  Ael,  names  still  ap- 
plied to  our  national  beverage. 

After  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  this  month  was  called  by 
them  //a/i>-i7i<'ii<it,  the  Holy  .Month,  from  llie  numerous  religious 
ceremonies  oWrxed  in  Uie  course  of  it. 

September  being  the  period  of  the  Vintage,  as  well  as  of  the 
Rarley  Ilarvcst,  in  old  pictures  it  is  represented  by  a  iiian  dollied 
in  purple,  and  crowned  with  clusters  of  black  and  white  grapes, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  few  ears  of  com  and  a  balance,  the  Utter  in 
allusion  to  iho  sign  Libra,  which  the  sun  enters  on  ihu  23rd  of 
this  month. 

AH  S1VT.RS  ARIES. 

SUNDAY,  Isi. 
TiiiBTiaym  Scndsy  smn  Thimty. 
1159  Died   fiicholai  lirtlatpeart,  the  only  F.nglishman  ihal  ever 
obtaine<l  the  Pontifical  Chair.    On  his  cxaltauon,  he  assumed 
Ihe  title  of  Adrian  IV.:  he  was  a  native  of  Abbots'  Langley, 
Herts.     . 
1804  A  new  Planet  discovered  by  .Mr.  Harding,  lo  which,  in  our 
Almanacs,  we  give  the  name  of  Juno;  foreign  a&lronomere, 
however,  call  it  ibe  liaTding. 

LONDON : 
JOHN  WILLIAM   PARKKR,   WEST  STRAND. 

rtrsUSHID  l»  WiisLTNcmsISS.  PHI'-I  0»l  rucKT,  AKD  IK  MolCTlll.t  PsSTS, 

rates  BixrKifcR,  add 
SoUl  by  oU  B««lu*Uers  and  N««sv«sd«rs  in  Ui*  KlnidoiB. 


T   K   B 


ctturtTcti) 


9  74. 


AUGUST 


JWaQ:.n>tnr* 


31  IT,  1833. 


\  I'KICI 

)  Onc  Pinny. 


DERTIIK   DIKKCTION   OKTHK  (  OMMHTKH  OK  r.KNKUAI.  I.ITKHATIUK  AM)   I.HUCATION. 
Al'l'OIMKU  HV   THK  SOt.lKTV   KOH  I'ROMOTINO  LHKlSliAN   kNUWI.KUOK.  

AGRA.    INTIIK    FAST    INPIFc. 


iiiK  T«.iji:  utiiAL,  on  PAi.AC>:  TOMn,  »r  aora. 


Ar.RA  is  unothcr  of  those  cities  of  India,  which,  like 
C"a\vnj)orc,  arc  inhabited  by  European!*,  and  arc,  there- 
fore, called  Mofussil  stations.  Under  the  act  for  the 
renewal  of  the  East  In<iia  Coniitany's  charter,  it  is  in- 
tended to  form  the  sent  of  a  fourth  government  in 
India.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Juiiuia,  and  is  distant  one  hundred  miles  from  Delhi, 
and  nine  hundred  and  forty  frtiiu  Calcutta. 

Apra  is  not  so  well  known  as  a  city  deserves  to  be, 
which  possesses  much  of  that  magnificence  which  the 
imagination  has  pictured  to  itself  from  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  Eastern  talcs.  Bishop  Ilcbcr,  who 
possessed  a  true  taste  for  the  sublime  and  l)cautiful, 
and  who  delighted,  with  all  a  poet's  enthusiam,  in  the 
picturesque,  has  hardly  done  justice  to  Agra,  in  his 
most  interesting  history.  He  was  ill  during  the 
short  period  that  he  tarried  there,  and  saw  the  place 
to  a  disadvantage,  having  come  inmiediately  from  its 
val  city,  Delhi.     This  is   the  more  unfortunate  for 

ra,  as  his  work,  being  deservedly  ])opular,  will 
aturally  lead  persons  to  imagine  that  ruin  and  deso- 
lation form  its  chief  features ;  •  whereas,  though 
certainly  much  shorn  of  the  splendour  it  once  pos- 
sessed, it  is  still  a  place  of  wor'h  and  importance, 
inhabited  by  rich  natives,  both  Mussulman  and  Hin- 
du, and  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade. 

The   part  along  which   the   military   cant<mnients 

^tcnd,   is  certainly  far  from  remarkable  for  beauty. 

It   is  a  wide  bare   plain,    enlivened    only  by  a  few 
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trees,  named  I'arkinsonias,  from  the  officer  who 
introduced  them  into  India,  which  arc  too  uniformly 
covered  with  yellow  flowers  to  add  much  to  the 
effect,  unless  mingled  with   others  of  a   more  varied 

'  apijcarance.  The  river  Jumna  here  also  is  completely 
hidden  from  view,  by  high  sandy  banks.  The  out- 
side of  the  bungalows  or  houses  arc,  with  few  excep- 
tions, remarkably  ugly ;  they  arc  usually  built  of 
brick,  a  material  amjjly  supplied  by  the  ruins  in  the 
ncighbourhoinl ;  and  the  patcless,  and  sometimes 
fenceless  compounds  or  paddocks,  have  a  desolate 
appearance.  A  handsome  church,  however,  present* 
a  rcdi-eming  picture  to  the  scene. 

But  it  is  the  city  of  Agra  it-self,  and  it«  neigh- 
bourh<K)d,  which  demand  our  chief  attention.  The 
Taaje  Mahal,  or  "  Palace-tomb,"  as  that  name  im- 
plies, deser>-es  our  first  description.  As  a  mauso- 
leum or  royal  biirying- place,  it  has  not  its  equal  in 
the  world.  The  reader  of  eastern  story  may  here 
find  the  reality  (rf  what  he  has  fancied  in  his  dreams 
of  fairy-land.  Imagine  a  wild  plain,  broken  into 
deep  sandy  ravines,  the  very  pictxire  of  rudeness  and 

t  desolation.  In  the  midst  of  this  horrid  wilderness, 
a  palace  suddenly  appears  of  deep  red  stone,  inlaid 
with  white  marble,  and  coven-fl  by  domes  and  cupo- 
las. To  enter,  you  ascend  by  flights  of  steps.  In 
the  centre  is  a  large  hall,  which  with  its  r 
galleiy  running  rt)und,  is  all  in  the  mos: 
eastern  fashion  of  building.     This  is  the  gate  of   tlie 
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Taaje  Mahal,  and  is  in  itnolf   so  ■  nt,  that  in 

any  <ithvT  y]nfr  it  woriltl  lirtain  ti.  inrapfuiv, 

ul  the   I  uli'ur  ot'  its  projMirtious, 

and  thi-  i  ^  ,  ^  it'  tho  finishing.      Hut  thi! 

eye  ha.'4  caught  a  ghinpsc  uf  a  dclidunt>  garden 
beyond,  and  the  spletiduurs,  therefore,  of  thi^  noble 
entrance  are  little  regarded.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
avenue  of  graceful  cypn-sses,  whose  rich  brunches 
are  Ix-autifully  reflected  in  the  waters  of  some  marble 
basins,  filled  by  streams  flowing  from  numerous 
^imrkling  fountains,  the  Taaje  rises  like  a  fairy- 
palace.  The  whole  is  composed  of  polished  marble, 
of  the  very  whitest  kind,  nay,  of  8t»  splendid  a 
character,  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  something 
even  mure  brilliant  than  marble,  mother-of-jK-arl,  or 
pli>t  ;r:   mul  it  is  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 

No  I  _       u  can  do  justice  to  this  shining  edifice. 

It  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  visions  of  a  dream, 
than  to  any  thing  in  real  life.  Tlie  mausoleum  itself 
Stands  on  a  terrace  or  platform  of  white  marble, 
raised  to  the  height  of  about  twelve   or  fifteen  feet. 

The  actual  place  of  burial  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
chief  building,  and  round  it,  on  three  sides,  are 
sets  of  rooms,  three  on  each  side,  all  likewise  of 
white  marble.  Even  the  window  frames  are  of  that 
beautiful  material.  On  the  out-side  of  the  building, 
there  rises,  in  the  centre,  ■  a  lofty  tower  or  dome, 
seventy  yards  across,  or  in  diameter,  (which  is  in 
shape  something  like  the  domes  on  the  King's 
Pavilion  at  Brighton)  ;  this  dome  is  surrounded  by 
others  of  the  same  shape,  but  considerably  less  in 
size.  The  whole  building,  with  its  terrace,  occupies 
a  space  of  about  1 90  square  yards.  At  each  of  the 
fotir  comers  of  the  terrace,  a  very  high  minaret 
raises  its  towering  head.  In  short,  nothing  can  be 
more  chaste  or  beautiful,  than  the  whole  building. 
Standing  as  it  does  amid  oraiige-grovcs,  it  seems,  as 
before  observed,  like  a  fairy-palace.  Nor,  if  we 
enter  the  mausoleum  itself,  shall  we  fail  to  be  struck 
Dy  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  interior ;  for  it 
is  embellished  with  bcautifiil  mo.saics,  that  is,  pictures 
formed  by  small  stones  of  different  colours,  so  as  to 
represent  things  in  nature.  These  mosaics  are  here 
in  rich  patt*-rns  of  flowers,  so  delicately  fashioned 
that  they  look  like  embroidery  upon  white  satin.  In 
one  of  them,  there  are  actually  thirty-five  different 
specimens  of  cornelians  employed  in  a  single  leaf  of 
a  caniation,  whilst  agates,  lapis-lazuli,  turquoise,  and 
other  precious  materials,  are  to  be  seen  there  in 
plentiful  profusion. 

But  we  must  not  leave  the  Taaje  Mahal  without  be- 
stowing some  attention  upcm  the  garden  iu  which  it  is 
situsfeu.  Being  washed  by  the  Jumna,  it  looks  out 
upon  that  bright  and  rapid  river  ;  and  its  enchanting 
garacnn,  extending  over  many  acres,  planted  with 
flowcr.ii,^  forest  trees  and  int<'rsperseil  with  buildings 
and  fountains,  stretch  along  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Imagine  it,  moreover,  enlivened  by  numbers  of  birds 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  variegated  plumage,  and 
adorned  with  flowers  and  blossoms  of  every  scent 
and  every  Ime.  But  you  will  [K-rhaps  ask,  for  what 
purpose,  or  at  least  for  whom,  this  building  was 
erected?  Tlie  hi.story  is  this.  The  Emperor  Shah 
Jehau  raised  it  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  wife 
Moom  Taze  Mahal.  When  she  lay  dying,  iu  the 
MUisionate  anguish  of  his  heart,  he  assured  her,  that 
as,  whUst  alive,  she  surpassed  in  loveliness  and 
virtue  all  the  women  of  her  time,  so  after  her  de- 
cease she  should  have  a  monument  over  her,  which 
should  be  unequalled  in  the  world.  He  fulfilled  his 
proiiiiw.  Tills  princely  palace  was  raised  at  his 
command.  The  plan  of  it,  which  is  purely  eastern, 
is  said  to  have  been  funned  by  himself,  and  executed 


by  foreigners  of  eminence.  It  is  reported  to  have  cost 
/."iO, ()()()/.,  and  is  generally  considered  the  finest 
edifice  in  the  Indian  empire.  It  was  his  intention  to 
have  built  a  mausoleum  for  him.self  of  similar  mag- 
nificence, upon  the  other  side  of  the  Jumna,  and  to 
have  connected  them  together  by  a  marble  bridge 
acro8.s  that  river.  But  the  troubles  of  his  reign 
prevented  him  from  accomplishing  so  superb  a 
design,  and  his  remains  therefore  are  placed  beside 
those  of  her  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached 
whilst  on  earth.  The  natives  of  Agra  are  justly 
proud  of  the  Taaje  Mahal,  lliey  are  plea.sed  with 
the  admiration  which  it  draws  forth  from  strangers, 
and  are  gratified  by  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  it  by  government  to  keep  it  in  repair.  In  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  crowds  of  Mussulmans  of  all 
descriptions,  rich  and  poor,  visit  the  gardens ;  when 
it  is  very  common  for  thehi  to  add  a  flower  to  the 
fresh  coronals  which  are  every  day  strewed  on  the 
monarch's  grave,  and  their  presence  in  the  gardens 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  attraction  of  the  scene. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  "  the  Palace 
Tomb"  stands  the  Fort  of  Agra,  a  place  of  great 
strength  before  the  introduction  of  fire-arms.  One 
side  is  defended  by  the  river,  the  others  are 
surrounded  by  high  battlcmented  walls  of  red  stone, 
furnished  with  turrets  and  loop-holes,  and  in  addition 
to  .several  posteni  entrances,  a  magnificent  building 
called  the  Delhi-gate.  With  many  persons  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  mind  will  naturally  be  very  overpowering, 
when  gazing,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  golden 
crescent  of  the  Moslems,  glittering  high  in  the  fair 
blue  heavens,  from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  this 
splendid  edifice,  which  stands  now  as  a  proof  of  the 
greatness  of  their  power  and  their  pride.  They  may 
then  feel  that  the  gorgeous  palaces,  and  glittering 
thrones  with  which  eastern  story  is  so  plentifully 
adorned,  had  at  least  some  foundatiuu  in  truth. 

Tlie  Fort  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  con- 
tains many  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity.  The 
M(«>tee  Musjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque,  is  by  sonic  jjreferreil 
for  its  beauty  to  the  Taaje  Mahal.  Neither  drawing 
nor  description  can  do  justice  to  it :  for  the  jjurity 
of  the  material  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the 
splendour  of  its  architectiu-c,  defy  the  powers  of  tho 
pencil  and  the  pen.  A  long  and  splendid  hall  extends 
along  one  side  of  a  noble  quadrangle  or  square. 
This  quadrangle  is  surrounded  by  richly  sculptured 
cloisters,  from  which  rise  at  intervals  light  and 
elegant  cupolas,  supported  on  slender  pillars.  The 
whole  is  of  ]>olished  white  marble,  carved  even  to  the 
very  .>-labs  that  compose  the  pavement;  and  when 
moonlight  shines  brightly  on  the  scene,  the  effect 
is  (juite  magical.  In  fact,  Europe  itself  does  not 
possess  a  more  interesting  relic  of  the  glory  of 
days  departed,  than  that  which  is  afforded  in  Asia  by 
the  Fort  of  Agra. 

Tlie  next  building  worthy  of  observation  is  the 
Palace  of  Agra.  This  palace,  though  rich  and 
splendid,  is  not  equal  to  those  beautiful  structures 
which  have  been  already  described.  It  is,  however, 
interesting,  from  having  been  the  residence  of  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  cou<(ueron)  of  the  East.  The 
hall,  formerly  ceiled  with  silver,  is  still  a  fine  apart- 
ment. But  the  smaller  nioms,  being  more  singular, 
are  more  interesting  to  strangers.  They  iu-e  mostly 
formed  of  eight  sides,  and  generally  leading  out  of 
each  other.  The  walls,  floors,  and  roofs,  are  all 
composed  of  the  same  white  marble.  The  walls  are 
ornamented  with  nide  mosaics  of  flowers.  (Jne  of  the 
rooms,  intended  as  a  place  of  retreat  during  tlie  hot 
winds  which  prevail  at  times  iu  India  is  very  curious. 
It  is  a  square  apartment  of  a  good  size,  but  entirely 
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without  windowd.  The  wall*  arc  adorned  with  npnrti, 
Milver,  and  other  glitterinR  oniaincntH,  intfnnixi-d 
with  piiccs  of  looking -glnxs.  The  |)iiviniont  is  cut 
into  eiiunmls,  sio  aa  to  let  water  continually  run 
throui;!)  it.  Fieri-  the  emperirji  spent  the  sultry 
hours  by  torch  light.  The  palace  is  pleasantly 
situiifeil  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  on  which  many 
of  its  windows  with  their  balconies  overlook.  The 
river  is  gay  with  houtJ,  and  the  opposite  bank  is 
finely  planted,  adorned  with  bright  i)avilions,  peeping 
amidst  the  trees,  or  raised  upon  some  jutting  point 
of  huuL  The  i)lau  of  the  whole  building  is  best 
seen  from  the  roof,  which  is  flat.  It  is  laid  out  in 
small  (piadnuigles  or  courts,  each  with  its  gJirden  or 
its  bath  in  the  centre.  A  noble  view  is  also  obtained 
of  the  surrounding  country  from  this  height. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jumna  are  the  stately 
gardens  of  the  Rombaugh,  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally planted  and  laid  out  by  the  ICniperor  Jehanghire, 
the  sou  of  Shah  Jehau.  Near  these,  stands  another 
of  the  most  beautifid  specimens  of  Eastern  architec- 
ture which  India  can  boast, — the  tomb  of  Utta  ma 
Dowlab.  It  was  the  work  of  his  daughter,  the  Kmpn-ss 
Nourmahal.  Anxious  that  it  shiadd  be  built  of  the 
UKtst  durable  material,  she  proposed  that  it  should 
be  constructed  of  silver.  But  she  wa«  perstiadeil  to 
erect  it  of  marble  as  IcSs  likely  to  Ixr  destroyed. 
|Kot  being  kept   in  repair  by  government,  time   has 

uch  injured  itj  but  it  still  remains  a  noble 
[monument  of  the  great  lord  to  whose  memory  it  was 
uilt,  who  was  once  the  jiride  and  glory  of  the  East. 
In  fact,  Utta  ma  Dowlah's  tomb  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra.  It 
is  within  the  compas.s  of  a  morning  or  evening  drive. 
The  gardens  of  the  Rondiaugh,  which  are  close  to  it, 
arc  as  sjdeudid  as  those  which  are  described  in  the 
Aral)ian  tales.  From  the  roof  of  this  monument  one 
of  those  views  is  obtained,  which  once  seen  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  blue  wiiten»  of  the  Jumna 
wind  along  through  a  country  remarkable  for  its 
richness,  with  ganlens  stretching  doN^m  on  each  bank 
to  Ha  rippling  current;  opposite  stands,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  Kastern  architecture,  the  city  of  Agra,  with 
its  strong  and  striking  fort,  its  beautiful  marble 
palace  and  splendid  cupolas  intermixed  with  trees  ; 
below,  in  silvery  pride,  is  seen  the  lustrous  Taaje 
Mahal ;  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  coimtry- 
houses  i)resent  themselves,  decorated  with  liglit 
pavili(ms,  rising  into  sight  close  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  stream,  and  giving  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  scene. 

One  other  building  nuist  be  menti(med.  It  is  the 
mausoleum  or  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Acbar.  The 
care  of  the  dead  forms  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
Mussulman  character.  Kingdoms  have  passed  away, 
and  lines  of  princes  have  been  lost,  and  whilst  nothing 
of  the  magnificence  of  those  that  are  in  the  silent 
tomb  remains  except  the  mere  name,  their  graves  are 
honoured  and  respected,  and  flowers  are  strewed 
over  them,  and  lamps  are  burned  by  those  who  now 
own  themselves  subjects  of  a  far  dilferent  race  of 
priuces.  As  Acbar  was  first  of  the  Mogtd  emperors, 
who,  preferring  Agra  as  a  residence  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Delhi,  embellished  and  beautified 
that  city,  his  name  as  "the  mighty  lord,"  is  still 
held  in  great  reven>nee  by  the,  inhabitants,  and  his 
tondi  which,  is  abovit  five  miles  distant,  is  scan'cly 
less  an  object  of  admiration  than  the  Taaje  Mahal. 
It  is  a  gorgeous  structure,  something  in  the  form  of 
a  pj-ramid,  biiilt  of  red  stone,  and  of  a  character  for 
rudeness  and  splendovir  suited  to  the  barbarian  chief 
to  whose  men\ory  it  was  raised. 

It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  form,  and 
its  immense  size,  which  give  it  a  majesty  and  splen- 


dour which  it  wonid  hanlly  otherwise  {xxtne^i*.  Thnv 
is   something,    :  '  rli 

colonnades    or   '  mg 

ahing  its  si<leN,  as  tti'  t  to  tlic 

re<l  stone  of  which  tl;  „  -tructcd. 

Below,  in  a  dark  vault,  illumined   only  by  a  Niuglc 

lamp,  lies  the  body  of  Acbar.      From  ■''!'■• '  partM  of 

the  edifice,   magnifi<-ent   view*  arc  It  in, 

however,  to  be  regrette<l,  that  the  t-niii.  hm-  that  of 
Utta  ma  Dowlab,  is,  fn)m  want  of  repair  and  atten- 
tion, fa'"  '    '     ay. 

Otii  ur  of  the  city  of  Agra 

may  be  lointiunrd,  Imt  tlui'c  already  deseribc<l  will 
Ih-  Kullicient  to  show,  not  only  what  Agra  was,  but 
what  it  still  ii«. 

[(.'hiiDy  ibfiilged  from  a  ptp«r  io  tha  Atitie  Journal.] 

D.  I.  E. 

UULWICII  COLLEGE. 
In  the  pleasant  hamlet  of  Dulwich,  anciently  spelt 
Dilwyhe,  in  .Surrey,  at  the  five-mile  stone  from 
London,  is  the  College  represented  in  the  engraving. 
It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  by 
Edward  .Mleyn,  Es(|.  The  chajK-l  was  finished  in 
Hi  16;  and  oil  the  13th  of  S«'ptcmlM-r,  1619,  the 
foundation  of  the  college  was  completed,  the  name 
of  (Ind's  Gift  College  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the 
founder.  It  was  estiiblished  for  a  master,  warden, 
four  fellows,  six  poor  brethren,  six  poor  sisters,  all 
of  whom  must  be  unmarried,  and  twelve  jioor 
scholars,  to  be  maintained,  educated,  and  ruled, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  stiitutcs. 

For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Alleyn  iKJUght  the  manor 
of  Dulwich,  and  other  estates  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  lands  and  tenements  in  other  ]ilaces.  In 
addition  to  this  handsome  pnnnsion.  he  erected 
alms-houses  in   the  parishes  of  St.  Boti'  '    ipg. 

gate,  St.  Saviour   Sonthwark,  and  St.   (-  .out 

Cripplegate,  for  thirty  poor  men  and  wonua,  ten  from 
eacli  parish,  to  be  elected  by  the  respective  church- 
wardens and  vestr)-,  and  to  be  admitted  afterward."? 
into  God's  Gift  College  as  vacancies  occurred,  under 
certain  conditions,  particularly  that  of  the  parties 
being  single  and  elderly.  The  churchwardens  of 
these  parishes  arc  appointed  assistants  of  the  master, 
warden,  and  fellows.  One  of  the  brethren,  two  of 
the  sisters,  and  three  of  the  Bcholars,  just  specified  as 
belonging  to  the  college,  arc  cho<=en  out  of  the  parish 
of  Camberwell,  in  which  the  college  is  situated; 
the  remaining  nine  brethren  and  sisters,  and  nine 
scholars,  coming  from  the  three  parishes  above- 
mentioned. 

By  the  terms  of  the  statutes,  it  Is  necessary  that 
the  master  and  warden  should  be  unmarried,  and  have 
the  founder's  name  of  Allen.  It  is  also  required, 
that  three  of  the  fellows  should  be  clergymen,  the 
fourth  being  the  organist,  and  that  they  shotdd  all 
be  single  jK-rsons.  Ahhough  the  words  of  the 
foimdation-deed  are  express  on  the  latter  point,  the 
first  master  and  warden,  Thomas  and  Matthias 
Alleyn,  were  married  men,  and  the  founder  himself 
showed  his  approval  of  the  state  of  matrimony  by 
marrying  secondly,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
Joan,  who  lies  buried  in  the  chapel.  Some  of  the 
masters  have  endeavoured  to  procure  leave  to  marry, 
but  without  success,  owing  to  the  clear  terms  of  the 
will. 

The  mode  of  election  to  the  vacant  sitnations  in 
the  college  was  settled  by  the  founder.  On  that  of 
the  master  being  void,  the  warden  at  once  succeeds  to 
it;  but  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  wanlen  is 
vested  in  the  body,  namely,  the  master,  assistants, 
and  fellows,  who,  if  there  are  more  than  two  candi 
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dates,  reduce,  by  thoir  votes,  the  number  to  two, 
vliich  two  then  draw  lots.  Two  small  pieces  of 
paper  are  rolled  up,  within  one  of  whiclj  is  written 
•'  (JoDS  Gi»T, '■  the  other  being  left  blank:  the  box  in 
whi(  h  they  are  placed,  is  then  "  thrice  shaken  up  and 
down,  and  the  elder  person  of  the  two  draws  the  first 
lot,  the  youngest  the  second;"  and  the  drawer  of  the 
written  paper  is  instantly  elected.  The  choice  of 
;.  II  .ws  is  very  similar.  The  late  organist,  the  Rev. 
( i/iiis  Linley,  brother  of  the  first  Mrs.  Brinsley  She- 
ridan, dn'w  the  successful  lot  against  the  celebrated 
ba-ss-singcr,  Mr.  Bartlenian.  The  poor  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  the  poor  scholars,  also  draw  lots  in  the 
same  manner,  the  candidates  having  been  sent  by 
the  churchwardens  of  their  respective  parishes. 

Edward  AUeyn,  or  Allen,  to  whose  benevolence  this 
college  owes  its  foundation,  was  boni  in  London  in 
l.")66,  and  became  one  of  the  most  admired  actors  of 
the  time  :  he  was  called  the  Roscius  of  his  age,  and 
probably  gained  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune  by 
his  performances  at  the  Fortune  pIayhou.sc  in  White- 
cross-Strect,  London,  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  and 
which  he  left  at  his  death  for  the  benefit  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  was  also  proprietor  of  a  bear-garden  at 
Bankside,  near  the  Borough,  and  afterwards  held  the 
place  of  "  Mast*'r  of  the  King's  Bears,"  a  lucrative 
situation,  when  great  and  accomplished  persons,  as 
well  as  others,  took  a  horrible  delight  in  watching 
the  cnielties  wantonly  practised  cm  inferior  creatures. 
It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
partial  to  the  s]M)rt  of  bull  and  bear-baiting.  May  it 
not  Ik-  hop«-d  that  at  no  di.stant  day,  the  jxiople  of 
Sp.iln  may  l(X)k  back  with  wonder  and  shame  at  the 
(  r.  ,  alence  of  such  savage  sports  as  their  bull-fight.«, 
ill  which,  even  now,  ladies  of  that  countrj-  find  amuse- 
ment, thus  giving  up  the  claim  of  belonging  to  the 
softer  and  kinder  sex  ! 

But  to  return  to  Alleyn.  At  the  jjcriod  of  his 
making  this  endowment,  he  had  for  some  time  retired 
from  the  stage.  A  story  has  been  told  by  Aubrey,  of 
the  cause  of  this  retirement ;  namely,  that  in  jjublicly 
ap|>earing  as  one  of  a  band  of  demons,  in  company 
with  his  brother  actors,  he  saw  the  evil  spirit  himself; 
an  event  which  drove  him  to  a  life  of  retirement, 
|>enitence,  and  charity.  This  anecdote  may  probably 
ii;n  I-  been  the  invention  of  an  age,  in  which  su|kt- 
stiiion  prevailed  to  a  vast  extent  ;  when  the  existence 
and  |>ower  uf  witches  was  not  dr)ubted  ;  and  even  (he 
philosophic  mind  of  Lord  Bacim  hims<'lf  was  clouded 
with  many  of  the  foolish  notions  common  at  the  time. 


Allejni  had  some  dilliculty  in  fulfilling  his  design, 
as  to  the  college,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
jections of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  to  his  settling 
his  estates  in  mortmain;  the  statute  of  mortmain 
(which  means  a  dead  hand,  that  is,  an  unjirodiictive 
]K)ssession),  having  been  made,  to  check  the  power 
of  corporate  bodies  in  the  i>urchases  of  lands. 
Having,  however,  obtained  the  king's  license,  he 
completed  his  foundation,  and  afterwards  went  to 
live  at  the  manor-house  of  Dulwich,  called  Hall 
Place.  The  inscription  on  his  grave-stone,  in  the 
college  cha|)el,  states  that  he  died  in  1 G26. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  tliat  the  college  was 
built  by  the  famous  Inigo  Jones,  the  king's  surveyor; 
he  having  Ijeen  present  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Arundel,  and  others,  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
foundation  :  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  so  good 
an  architect  could  have  been  employed,  as  we  find 
that  the  steeple  fell  down  in  1  CiH.  This  so  injured 
the  revenues  of  the  college,  as  to  occasion  its  being 
dissolved  for  six  months,  during  which  the  master 
and  fellows  received  no  salary  ;  but  the  poor  people 
and  scholars  had  two  shillings  a  week  each.  Not  long 
after  this,  another  portion  of  the  building  fell  down ; 
and,  in  iro.*?,  the  porch  and  other  parts  followed. 
Freqiient  repairs  were  accordingly  made,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  marked  by  dates  in  parts  of  the  college. 

Dulwich  college  had  its  full  share  of  the  havoc 
committed  by  the  fanatics  in  the  Civil  Wars.  It  was 
turned  into  quarters  for  a  company  of  soldiers  of 
Fairfax's  army,  who,  it  is  said,  took  up  (he  leaden 
coflins  in  the  cha|K'l,  and  melted  them  into  bullets. 
The  fellows  of  the  college  were  in  anns  for  the  king; 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  deprived  of  their 
fellowships;  and  a  school-master  and  usher  were 
appointed  in  their  stead.  D<iring  the  government 
of  Oliver  Cnmiwell,  and  the  short  power  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Richard,  the  lands  and  goods  of  the 
college  were  taken  away,  and  its  rights  set  aside. 
But  at  the  Restoration,  these  were  recovered,  and 
have  since  remained  secure. 

The  site  of  this  C^ollege  begins  at  the  five-mile 
stone,  on  the  back  of  which  are  the  words,  Sittc 
Viator*,  T.  T.  1772.  The  initials  arc  those  of  a 
Thomas  Treslovc,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  Surrey,  who 
was  active  in  repairing  the  roads  in  the  neigiil>our- 
hood,  and  was  probably  of  other  service  to  the  college. 
The  gates  are  of  curiouMy  wrought  iron,  surmounted 
witl)  the  founder's  arms,  crest  and  motto,  "  God's 
•  Stop,  TrcmtUr  I 
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Gift."      The»e  k-nd   into  the  <)ut4T  court  or  gTC«?n. 

Till'  collcRc  stoiulH  in  the  inner  court.    The  went  winjf 

the  most  ancient.     The  ca.it  wini{.  which   containn 

non(»  olhcr  apartments,   those  of  the   fellows,  and 

e  Hc'liool-rooni,  bears  the  date  of  1739.     The  front 

f  the  college   in  divided   in   the  centre  hy  a  porch, 

iver  whi<h   is   the   trensnry-chaniher.       Oii   the  ea-st 

ide   of  the   porch  is   the  (.'liapel,  which  is  plain  and 

ni)rnainented,  except  by  a  paintincovcr  the  coinniu- 

ion-table;  it  is  a  noble  copy  of  Raphael's  Transfifju- 

tion,  the  work  of  his  pnpil,  Julio   Romano,  wlio,  it 

said,   followed    Raphael   to   the   grave,  assisting  to 

bear  the  orijjinal   pict\ire  (said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 

world),  as  a  trophy  of  his  art.     The  chapel  serves  as 

a  chapel   of   ease  for  this  village,  to   the  chnrcli  of 

C'and>er\vell,    Although  built  for  the  college,  it  is  fre- 

(pienfed  by  the   inhabitmits,   n\id   has   been  enlarged 

for   their  accomodation.       On   the  west  side  of  the 

porch  is  the  College-hall,  where  the  elections  are  held, 

and  where  the   scholars   usually  dine ;   and  adjoining 

if.  is    the  dining-roon\    of  the   mastiT.  warden,    and 

fellows.    Above,  are  the  Library,  and  the  apartments 

of  the  master  and  warden. 

A   valuable    addition   was    nuide,    in  17-l'i,   to   the 
college  trusts,  by  James  Allen,  Msij.,  master,  who  by 
will,  granted  a  freehold   piece  of  gnnnid  at  Kensing- 
n  (>ravel-pits,  the  rents  and  profits  of  which  should 
applied   towards  providing   a   sch«M(l-mistress  to 
aeh  poor  boys  and  girls,   children   of  poor  [K-oijIe 
sident  in   Dulwich,  or  within  a  mile  of  it. 
One  of  the  chief  attractions  to  the  numerous  visit- 
ers of  Dulwich  college,   is  the  collection  of  ])iet\ires 
i;iven   by  the   late   Sir  Francis    Bourgeois,   in    ISII. 
It  contains   many   beautiful    specimens    of  the  best 
nuisters  of  the  Italian,  I'lemish,  and  Knglish  schools. 
A  .■ipncious  gallery  has  been  built  for  their  reception 
nt   the   soutli    end   of  the   college ;    and   in    a    sniall 
apartment,  or  mausoleum,  adjoining  the   gallery,  are 
two  stone  codins,  containing  the  bodies  of  Sir  Francis 
and  Lady   Hourgeois.     The  view  of  the  pictures  is 
ojjen  to  the  public  gratuitously. 

The  pleasure  nrismg  from  seeing  others  laugh  is  a  comninn 
euuso  of  laughter,  so  euuunou,  thnt  it  is  diirunilt  to  refrain, 
even  without  knowing  tlie  oause  of  their  mirth.  "  I  was," 
>ays  Goldsmith,  "  by  unturc,  an  admirer  of  liappy  huiiuni 
l'iee<,  and  I  seldom,  if  ever,  enter  a  merry  piirty  witlmul 
sharing  lliemirlh."  Walking,  some  time  since,  in  Linroln's- 
liin  Fields,  I  followed  a  party  of  ohimney-sweeiK-rs,  who,  at 
llie  t\irniiig  tuider  the  gateway,  suddenly  met  three  Chinese, 
apparently  just  arrived  in  I.,oudou.  It  was  clear  Ihey  had 
never  before  seen  chimney-sweepers,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
eliinniey-sweepers  had  never,  till  that  moment,  seen  such 
fiijures  as  the  Chinese.  Each  partv.  and  ever)'  spectator, 
\vas  in  a  eonvulsion  of  laughter. Fhouyhtson  Laughter. 

It  wouM  not,  indeed,  bo  reasonable  to  expect,  did  we  not 
know  the  inattention  and  i)er\erseness  of  mankind,  that 
any  one  who  had  follo«e<l  a  funeral,  eould  fail  to  return 
homo  without  new  resolutions  of  a  holy  life  ;  for  who  can 
SCO  the  final  period  of  all  human  si'hemes  niul  tnider- 
lakings,  without  ronviotion  of  the  vanity  of  all  that  termi- 
nates in  the  present  state  ?  Ftir  who  can  seethe  wise,  the 
brave,  the  powerful,  or  the  beauteous,  carried  to  the  grave, 

Ijrilhout  relleetion  on  the  emptiness  of  all  those  dislinrtious 
Irhieh  set  \is  here  in  opposition  to  each  other?  .'Vnd  who, 
when  he  sees  the  vanity  of  all  terrestrial  advanges,  can 
prbear  to  wish  for  a  more  permanent  and  certain  happi- 
■CSS?  Such  wishes,  perhaps,  often  arise,  ami  such  reso- 
pilions  are  often  fornied  ;  but,  liefore  the  restilution  can  l)c 
•xorted — before  the  wish  can  regulate  the  conduct — new 
prospects  open  before  us,  new  im])ressions  are  reeeivinl : 
the  temptations  of  the  world  solicit,  the  passions  of  the 
heart  are  put  into  eonuuotion ;  we  plunge  again  into  the 
tiunult,  enffage  again  in  the  contest :  and  forget  that 
what  we  gain  cannot  be  kept,  and  that  the  life  for  which 
\»y  are  thus  busy  to  provide  must  be  quickly  at  an  end. 
Johnson. 


THE  CONDOR  VULTURE. 
VuUur  gryphuj. — LitiHMVB. 


It  is  a  curitnis  fact,  that  we  possesn  no  accurate 
account  of  this  fenx-ious  birtl  of  earlier  dale  than 
that  afl"orded  by  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, on  his  return  to  Europe,  after  his  laborious 
researches  in  South  America.  Tlie  flight  of  the 
condor  is  loftier  than  that  of  any  other  bird  ;  it  some- 
times is  found  nearly  four  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  and  fretpients,  in  great  numbers,  the  im- 
mense chain  of  the  Andes,  on  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  It  is  more  famous  for  its  ferocity  and  strength 
than  for  its  great  size,  its  tisual  length  from  tip  to  ti|> 
of  the  wing,  w  hen  expanded,  being  about  nine  feet ; 
and  the  largest  specimen  we  have  any  authentic 
account  of  did  not  exceed  fourteen  feet.  The  l)cak 
of  this  bird  is  extremely  large  and  strong,  flat  on  the 
top,  but  strongly  hooked  at  the  tip  ;  its  claws,  alj>o, 
are  very  large  and  powerful,  and,  unlike  other  vul- 
tures, it  feeds  upon  living  prey,  as  well  as  carrion, 
although  it  givesai)refcrcnce  to  the  latter.  Some  idea 
;nay  be  fornied  of  the  strength  of  these  birils,  by  the 
follow  ing  account  of  theirmode  of  attacking  their  pn'y. 
"  Two  condors  will  dart  upon  the  deer  of  the  Andeo, 
u|i<ni  the  puma,  the  vicugna,  and  tlH>  guanaco.  Thry 
will  even  attack  a  heifer  :  they  pursiie  it  for  a  long 
time,  wounding  it  with  their  Ix-ak  and  talons,  until 
the  animal,  bn-athless  and  overwheIme<l  with  fatigue, 
thrusts  out  its  tongue,  bellowing  ;  the  c<nidor  then 
seizes  the  tcniguc,  a  morsel  to  which  it  is  most  at- 
tached ;  it  also  fears  out  the  eyes  of  the  victim, 
whiih  sinks  to  the  earth  and  slowly  expires.  lu  the 
province  of  Quito,  the  mischief  done  to  cattle,  but 
more,  especially  to  sheep  and  cows,  by  this  formid- 
able bird,  is  immense.  In  the  savannahs  of  AntiMina, 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  bulls  an-  constantly  found  which 
have  been  wounded  in  the  back  by  condors." 

The  yining  of  the  condor,  for  the  first  few  months 
of  its  existence,  presents  no  appearance  of  feathers, 
but  is  covered  with  a  whitish  kind  of  down ;  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  its  feathers  arc  of  a  uniform  brown- 
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ish  colour,  nnd  the  female  is  without  the  white  ruff 
«»n  the  neck  :  it  in  not  till  fotir  years  hn\p  unssed, 
thnt  they  |Mit  on  their  niliilt  iiluinaco  ;  their  feather!' 
then,  with  the  exieptuia  of  the  white  ruff  on  tht- 
neck,  anJ  n  white  spot  on  the  wing  of  the  male,  nre 
of  a  dark  crnyigh  hlaek.  At  the  base  of  the  henk  of 
the  mule  hinl  is  placcii  a  large  camnclr,  of  n  hard 
and  leathery  lubxtanec. 

The  numerous  moults  of  the  condor,  before  it  ns- 
sumcs  \X»  perfect  pluninge,  is  not  ii  fact  peculiar 
♦.o  thi*  hinl,  but  holds  pxid,  in  refen-nce  to  many 
otlu-r  birds  of  Jirey ;  and  the  conKoquence  has  been, 
pn-at  ('Onfu«ion  in  the  description  of  the  difffrent 
spi'fic--.  The  cnijlcs  do  not  attain  tiieir  adult  plunuige 
till  t!  lar. 

"  I  r  appears  to  have  more  tenacity  of  life 

than  any  other  binl  of  jirey.  Humboldt  was 
present  at  certain  exjieriments  (m  the  life  of  a  condor, 
at  Riohambra.  Tliey  first  attempted  to  strangle  it 
with  a  noose  :  they  hung  it  to  a  tree,  and  dragged 
the  legs  with  great  force  for  many  minutes  ;  but 
scarcely  was  the  noose  removed,  than  the  condor 
liegan  to  walk  about,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  mat- 
ter. Three  pistol-balls  were  then  discharged  at  him, 
within  less  than  four  paces  distance.  They  all  cn- 
tere<l  the  body.  He  was  wcmnded  in  the  neck,  chest, 
and  belly  ;  but  tftiil  remained  on  his  feet.  A  fifth 
ti.ill  >tnick  against  the  thigh-bone,  and,  rebounding, 
fell  back  on  the  ground.  The  condor  did  not  die  for 
half  an  hour  after  the  numerous  wounds  wliich  it  had 
received.  Ulloa  infonns  us,  that  in  the  cold  region 
of  Peru,  the  condor  is  so  closely  furnished  with 
feathers,  that  eight  or  ten  balls  may  strike  against 
its  body,  without  one  piercing  it." 
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CRUELTY    TO    ANIMALS. 

1  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

'ThouKh  gnic'd  with  |x>lish'd  manners  and  Cue  gen.se, 

Y,.i  .,  ...1.1...  ...... ii,j[i(y)_  the  man 

\V1  -  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An; .p  may  cnisb  the  snail 

Tliat  cninlt  at  evening  in  the  pulilic  path; 
But  he  iIkiI  hath  humanity,  fnrcwnmcil, 
'.<•,  and  let  the  reptile  hve. 
■  ermin,  loatlisome  to  the  sight, 

i;tpi>,  with  venotn,  that  intrudes— 
.e — into  scenes 
Sa<Tcil  to  ne:itnth.s  and  repose, — the  alcove, 
The  chamlier,  or  refectory, — may  die  : 
A  neeet.-  no  hhime. 

Not  (o  \v  1  their  proper  bounds. 

Ami   ■'    ■   '(^  the  air, 

Or  lis  field  : 

Th'  c  that  hunU 

Or  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

Di^t  !iiature"s  realm. 

Who,  when  she  fonn  il,  ilcsi(fncd  them  an  abode. 
The  sum  i»  this  :   Tf  in.in's  '■■nvenienre,  health. 
Or  MLl<!t^  -  and  claims 

Are  par..  ^tini{uiiih  theirx. 

Else  they  arc  all — ihu  luciinest  thiiig»  that  are — 
A»  fn*e  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 
A*  God  was  free  to  fonn  them  at  the  first; 
Who,  in  His  sovereimi  wisdom,  made  them  all. 
You.  therefore,  wli    '  i  y,  leneh  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.     Tl  : lie  of  our  yearn 

In  ■■ —  •'■  '   -nour  (1  .irj.i  .1.  lued  :  in  ruost 
that  aHk  a  unxlcnt  hand 

,-  '   i,,.i,..  «(K)iier  shoots, 

vth, 

n  all. 

it,  is  the  rule 

iif  its  net. 
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CHURCH  E.STABLISHMENTS. 
It  is  jierhaps  the  best  among  all  otir  more  general 
urgumcnt.s  for  a  religious  establishment  in  a  country, 
that  the  spontaiu-ous  demand  of  human  beings  for 
religion  is  far  short  of  the  actual  interest  which  they 
have  in  it. 

Tliis  is  not  so  with  their  demand  for  food  and 
raiment,  or  any  article  which  ministers  to  the  neces- 
sities of  our  jjhysical  natun-.  Tlie  mort-  dcstit\ite  we 
are  of  these  articles,  the  greater  is  our  desire  after 
them.  In  every  case  where  the  want  of  imy  thing 
serves  to  whet  our  appetite,  instead  of  weakening  it, 
the  supply  of  that  tiling  may  be  left,  with  all  safety, 
to  the  native  and  jiowcrful  demand  for  it  among  the 
pcoi)le  themselves.  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  a 
suflicient  guarantee  for  there  beitig  as  many  bakers 
in  a  eotintry,  as  it  is  good  and  necessary  for  the 
country  to  have,  without  any  national  establishment 
of  bakers. 

This  order  of  men  will  come  forth  in  number 
enough,  at  the  mere  bidding  of  the  people,  and  it 
never  can  be  for  want  of  them,  that  society  will 
langtiish  tinder  the  want  of  aliment  for  the  human 
body.  It  is  wise  in  government  to  leave  the  care  of 
the  public  good,  wherever  it  can  be  left  safely,  to  the 
workings  of  individual  nature;  and,  saving  for  the 
administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  it 
were  better  that  she  nc\or  put  out  her  hand,  either 
with  a  \  icw  to  regulate,  or  to  foster  any  of  the  opera- 
tions of  common  merchandize.  But  the  case  is 
widely  different,  when  the  appetite  for  any  good  is 
short  of  the  degree  in  which  that  good  is  useful  or 
necessary;  and,  above  all,  when  just  in  proportion 
to  our  want  of  it,  is  the  decay  of  our  appetite 
towards  if.  Now  this  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
case  with  religious  instruction. 

The  less  wc  have  of  it,  the  less  we  desire  to  have 
of  it.  It  is  not  with  the  aliment  of  the  stuil  as  it  is 
with  the  aliment  of  the  body.  The  latter  will  be 
sought  after ;  the  former  must  he  offered  to  a 
people  whose  spiritual  appetite  is  in  a  state  of  dor- 
mancy, and  with  whom  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
create  an  hunger,  as  it  is  to  minister  a  positive  sup- 
ply. In  these  circumstances,  it  were  vain  to  v/ait 
for  any  original  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
receivers.  It  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
jH'Users.  Nor  does  it  follow,  that  because  govern- 
ment may  wisely  abandon  to  the  ojicration  of  the 
principle  of  demand  and  supply,  all  those  interests 
where  the  desires  of  our  nature,  and  the  necessities 
f)f  our  nature,  are  adctpiate  the  one  to  the  other,  she 
ought,  therefore,  to  abaiuloji  all  care  of  our  interest, 
when  the  desire,  <m  the  part  of  our  species,  is  but 
rare,  and  feeble,  and  ino])erative,  while  the  necessity 
is  of  such  deep  and  awful  character,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  the  concerns  of  earthliness  which  ought  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it. 

This  we  hold  to  Iw  the  chief  ground  tipon  which 
to  plead  for  the  advantage  of  a  religiims  establishment. 
With  it,  a  church  is  built,  and  a  teacher  provided, 
in  every  little  di.strict  of  the  land.  With<mt  it,  wc 
should  have  no  other  security  for  the  rearing  of 
such  apparatus,  than  the  native  desire  ntid  demand 
of  the  j)eople  f<>r  Christianity,  from  one  generation 
to  another.  In  this  state  of  thiiics.  wc  fear,  that 
C;hristian  cultivation  would  oidy  be  found  in  mrc 
and  occasiimal  s|)ots  over  the  face  of  extended  terri- 
tories; and  instead  of  that  uniform  distribution  of 
the  word  and  ordinances,  which  it  is  the  tendency 
of  on  establishment  to  secure,  do  we  conceive  that 
in  every  empire  of  Christendom,  would  there  be 
dreary,  unpnnided  blanks,  where  no  regtdar  supply 
of  in.struction  was  to  be  had,  and  when  there  was  no 
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[  deiiire  after  it,  on  the  part  of  an  untaught  and  wr- 
etted  populution.     Wc  ore  quittr  uwurv  that  u  pulpit 
iiiay  Ik;  i-nrniptly  filled,  and  thut  there  may  be  matle 
«  eniaimtc   from   it  the  evil  influence   of  u  fuLw  or 
|Iiifi(;ate(l  ('hristiunity  on  its  Hurrounding  nei|{hbour- 
lood.     This  i.s  an  ar((unient,  not  a^^iuMt  the  pMid  of 
|n    e»ital>liNhnient,   but    for   llie    jjood  of   toleration. 
There  i.s  no   frame-work    reared    by  human  wiMthim 
vhieh   is   proof   against    the  frequent  iucurMionii    ot 
iniian    di-pravity.      Hut    if  there    do  e.xist   a    great 
norol  incupaeity  on  the  part  of  our  species,  in  virtue 
pf  which,  if  the   lessons   of  Christianity  be  not  con- 
Hltantly  obtruded  upon  them,  they  are  sure  to  decline 
in  taste   and  desire  for  the  le.ssons  of  Christianity  ; 
and  if  un  establishment  be  a  good  device   for  over- 
coming this  evil    tendency   of   our    nature,   it  were 
hard  to  visit  with  the  Tnischief  of  its  overthrow,   the 
future  race  either  of  a  parish  or  of  a  country,  for  the 
guilt    of   one   incinnbeney,   or   for  the   unprincipled 
patronage  of  one  generation. Cualmeks. 


Inkidklity  it  ono  of  the  characters  of  the  human  mind, 
whi<'li,  from  the  days  of  paradiMO  to  our  owti,  hiis  urvor 
wholly  left  it ;  anil,  till  our  knowledge  is  (jreully  iimlli|ilieil, 
will  |H'rlia|)s  nut  bu  uiiivorKiiUy  extiii^iiinhed,  because  it  i.t 
the  eliuinpion  of  matter   anuinst  iiiind — of  ImmIv  uijaiiist 

spirit — of  the  son  -     '  •'  ''-.■■ -• 

iliily — of  self-iii: 

I  faction  »(fniiiat   .............1    .,..   |,...,i.;  ,._ ,;  i...  ;. u 
k-of  the  littlo  that  is  known  «K"i'ist  all  that  is  unknown— 
■f   our  linnted  ex|)eriencu  against   lHlun(Ilo^^s  poiisibiUty. 
t— Sharo.n  Tur^kk. 
I                                        CONFIRMATIO.V    IIVMN. 
I       Lord,  shall  thy  children  couiu  to  thee? 
I           A  boon  of  lovo  divine  we  seek — 
I       Broujjht  to  thy  arms  in  infancy, 
I           Kro  heart  could  feel,  or  ton^nie  could  speak, 
p     Tliy  children  pray  for  grace,  thut  they 
May  come  themselves  to  thee  this  day. 

Lord,  shall  wo  couiu?  and  come  auain? 

Oil  as  wo  seo  yon  table  spread, 
And — tokens  of  thy  dying  puin — 

The  wiuo  pour'd  out,  the  broken  bread? 
Bless,  bless,  0  Lord,  lliy  children's  prayer, 
Thut  they  may  como  and  find  tlieu  there ! 

Lord,  shall  wo  come  ?  come  yet  again  ? 

Thy  children  ask  ono  hlessinjj  more ; 
To  i-ome,  not  now  alone,  but  then. 

When  life  and  death  and  time  are  o'er . 
Then,  then  to  come,  O  Lord,  and  be 

tConfirm'd  in  heoven,  contlrm'd  by  thee. 
FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
No.  II.     On  TUB  Tides  or  Narrow  Seas. 
Vk    have    already    seen    that,   if  the  earth   were    a 
sphere,  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  attraction  of 
the  mocm  would  cause   a  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
upon  its  surface,  twice  in  the   course  of  rather  nu)re 
than   twenty-four   hours.       Tl>e  waters   of  an   open 
ocean   would   be  heaped   up   in  the  parts  imder  the 
moon,  and  in  the  parts  which  are  exactly  opposite,  on 

I  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  And  this  gri'at  wave 
Would  constantly  follow  the  apparent  course  of  the 
pnoon.  It  wmild  be  of  immense  breadth  ;  for  there 
Would  be  oitly  two  ridges  and  two  hollows  in  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  which  is  about 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  at  the  eipmtor. 

tBut  if  we  only  look  at  an  artificial  terrestrial  globe. 
or  at  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall  see  at  once  that 
such  a  tide  can  never  fake  jjlace  ;  for  the  land  every- 
where interferes  with  the  sea ;  and  the  depth  of  the 
sea  itself,  although  great,  according  to  our  notion  of 
distance,  is  very  snudi  compared  with  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  eartli.    The  greatest  height  of  any  moun- 


tain above  the  level  of  the  s<-a  i«  alMmt  five  miles,  and 

it  is  probable  that  thi-- ■  -'  ■'■■•■•i-  •  f -i..  - ;,„| 

much  more.     Now  tl.  •.■r 

uf  which  is    sixteen    huiiunii  tiiii<  t    an).;.  i«^ 

HO   that   the  utmost  depth  of  the  sea.  on  ,tl 

globe  of  sixteen  inches  in   dium  repre- 

sented by  a  thin  fibn-  only  ah  of  an 

inch  thick,  or  about  as  thick  um  ttu:  pitp«:r  ou  which 
this  is  printed. 

.Still,  wherever   there  is  on  ocean  of  Me 

extent,    measurinrj  from  tatt  to  wt$t,    tl,  !«: 

formed  a  tide- wave,  on  the  same  principles  ox  we 
have  already  supposed,  the  ridge  of  which  follows 
the  apparent  course  id'  the  mtMui  from  cast  to  west. 

Now  the  only  part  of  the  sea,  in  wbi-  '■  •' ••■  v  of 

the  moon  u|ion   the  waters  can   can  Ue 

such  a  regular  tide  is  the  (treat  .^iituMi  ru  « /i  ran, 
including  the  southeni  part  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  and  cd'  the  Indian  Sea.  A!  '  liis 
great  belt  of  water  does  not  lie  inider  ■  ir, 
it  extends,  with  little  interruption,  in  a  directum  Irom 
cost  to  west,  round  the  whole  of  the  gloln-.  In  these 
.seas,  then,  we  may  look  for  a  tide  of  great  regu- 
larity ;   ami  it  is  accordingly  found. 

The  seu  ne.\t  in  extent,  in  a  direction  from  east 
to  west,  is  the  remaining  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

With  respect  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  although  it 
extends  nearly  from  Pole  to  Pole,  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  is 
by  no  means  so  great ;  and  for  the  present  pur- 
pose wc  may  consider  it  as  a  great  arm  of  ths 
Southern  Ocean,  stretching  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles,  to  the  course  of  the  general  tide-wave  in 
that  open  sea. 

To  understand  how  the  tide^i  in  such  an  arm  of  the 
sea  arc  forme<l,  let  us  suppose  a  long  tnnigh  of 
water  i>  Q,  and  a  narrower  trough  c  k  opening  into  it. 


Jr 


Now  sup|>ose  the  water  in  i>  a  to  be  set  in  motion,  so 
as  to  have  a  succession  of  waves  passing  along  from 
p  to  a;  and  suppose  a  and  n  to  be  two  successive 
ridges  of  such  waxes,  with  a  hollow  between  them  at 
I,.  Then,  when  the  ritlc^'  a  is  at  c,  the  water  will  be 
highc.-t  at  c ;  as  the  ridge  moves  along,  the  water 
at  c  will  sink,  and  be  the  lowest  when  l  reaches  c ; 
and  it  will  again  rise  untU  the  second  ridge  b  baa 
reached  c. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  since  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
some  of  the  water  of  the  ridge  a  from  running  along 
the  trough  c  k,  to  find  its  level,  {utrt  of  it  will  run 
alimg.  and  form  a  moveable  ridgi-  {a),  which  will 
advance  along  c  k  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
moves  along  p  Q.  There  will  therefore  be  n  i"ir  «<■/ 
0/  wave*  moving  along  c  k,  not  in  the  dirc< 
the  tcidlh  of  V.  K,  but  in  the  direction  of  its  Ici.i,.... 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  ridge  a  may  not 
move  so  fast  as  the  original  ritlge  a,  but  that  the  tim* 
elapsed  iK-tween  the  passage  of  two  successive  ridges 
past  any  j)oint  (as  m,  in  c  k)  will  hi-     '  fhe 

time  Ix-tween  the   passage  of  two-  s, 

A  B  past  c  ;    since   the  ridge  B  1  a 

wave  under  the  very  same   cin  ■.  in 

whi.h  A  cau.sed  one. 

Now  we  may  conceive  p  a  to  represent  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean,  along  which  the  tide-mmv*  is  con- 
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•tantlr  j)as>ing,  in  the  ilirt-ctiim  i-  u,  rrom  ca^t  to 
vrest.  In  like  ninui\(T,  c  k  may  n-present  the  At- 
loiitic  Ocean,  of  which  m  is  on  the  Afriian  coast, 
uiid  ■  on  the  Anirricun  coast.  Ami  we  shall  have 
a  succession  of  tide  vave»,  such  as  o,  moving  I'niui 
MM/A  to  north,  and  succeediii;;  one  another,  after  the 
same  interval  of  time  as  that  in  which  a  succihhU  n, 
or  a  I     ■  :i-  than  twelve  hours. 

A'  .    it   IS    found   that,    in    the    Atlantic 

Ocean,  tlu- tiJe-wave  does  move  fnim  south  to  north, 
the  rid^e  of  the  waves  extending  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tiiui,  and  in  an  irregular  form,  Bcroi>s  from  the 
African  to  the  American  coast. 

In  onler  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  thcijc 
waves  cause  the  tide  in  dift'cn-nt  branches  of  the 
same  sea,  we  will  trace  the  course  of  the  tide-wave 
r....,„l  flw.  .  ,.,,-t  ,,t"  England. 


Suppose  the  moon  to  hare  pa.ssctl  the  nirridian  of 
Ushant,  on  the  N.  W.  jiarf  of  the  coast  of  Trjuice,  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  'l"he  tide-wnvc  of  the 
Atlantic  will  reach  l^«hant  soon  after  three  o'clock  on 
the  same  afternoon,  its  ridge  stri'tching  towards  the 
N.  W.,  so  as  to  fall  a  little  south  of  CajM!  (.Mcar  in 
Ireland. 

This  wave  soon  after  divides  ituclf  into  three 
branches.  One  part  i)asses  ea*tward  up  the  English 
Chaimcl,  causing  high-water  in  succession  at  all  the 
places  at  which  it  arrives.  It  moves  at  about  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
straits  of  Dover,  and  reach  the  Norc  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  The  second  branch  of  the  tide- 
wave  i)asseH  more  slowly  up  the  Irish  Channel, 
causing  high-water  along  the  coast  of  Wales,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Cumberland,  and  tipon  the  eastern 
cout  of  Ireland.  The  third  and  principal  i)art  of 
the  same  wave  moves  much  more  rapidly,  being  in  a 
more  op«'n  sea.  By  six  o'doc-k  it  has  rea<heil  the 
northern  extremity  of  Ireland :  about  nine  it  has  got 
to  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  forms  a  wave  extending 
dut  North.  At  twelve  at  night,  the  summit  of  the 
same  wave  extends  from  the  coast  of  Durban  in 
Scotland  eastward  to  the  Na/.e  in  Norway ,  and  in 
twelve  hours  more  it  has  flowed  down  the  casteni 
coBKt  of  England,  forming  the  jtoodliile  fnmi  the 
North,  and  rea(  hi-d  the  Nore,  where  it  nii-ets  the 
morning  tide,  which  left  the  minith  of  the  English 
Channel  about  dght  hours  before. 


The  ciiiiseiiuencc  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  tides 
at  the  Nore  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Thames. 
."Sometimes  the  tide  from  the  North  is  a  little  later 
than  the  other,  and  continues  to  flow  after  the  other 
has  ebbed  considerably,  thus  causing  a  second  tide 
on  the  same  day.  Another  consequence  is,  that  on 
the  whole  enstern  coast  of  England,  the  tides  are 
up<m  the  whole  highest  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  from  the  North  West,  or  off-shore.  This 
may  ap|)ear  strange  at  first :  but  the  cause  is  quite 
plain,  when  we  remember  that  the  tide  is  caused  by 
such  a  wave  as  has  been  described,  j)assing  round 
the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  into  the  (iermuu 
Ocean. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  tide  in  the  English 
Channel,  is  twelve  hours  earlier  than  the  tide  in  the 
(ierman  Ocean :  so  that  if  the  highest  spring-tide 
from  the  south  reached  the  Nore  at  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  rfny,  the  highest  spring-tide  from  the  north 
would  not  occur  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  C. 

Thk  Cashkw  or  Firework  Ntt. — This  nut,  about  the 
sife  nrul  ncirly  the  shape  of  n  Windsor  bean,  is  occasionally 
ini|X)rle<l  into  tliis  counlry  from  tlie  West  liiJies,  where  it 
lornis  nil  eeniiomieal  sourre  of  amusement  to  the  native 
chililren,  «ho  put  it  on  the  end  of  u  lonj;  wire,  or  sharp 
stick,  and  llicii  set  it  on  fire,  by  holding  it  for  hnlf-n-minuto 
over  a  tiamc.  The  nut  contains  u  quantity  of  oil,  and  gives 
out  a  succession  of  vi\id  minute  streams  of  fire  anil  gmoko, 
until  the  busk  of  tlic  nut  is  burnt  to  a  cinder.  It  is  then 
easily  o|h'ii(^iI,  the  kernel  is  fouml  pro|)erIy  roasted,  and  it  is 
eaten  like  an  almond,  to  which,  by  many,  it  is  thought  su|>c- 
rior  ill  flavor. 

Assivr.usAUira  in  skptembeh. 

MO.MMY,  2nd. 
\G>'tH  Tliat  (Ircidrul  cnnflai;ratiun  began,  which  ik  usually  called  the 

I'ire.  tif  I.oiitfi'u. 
1712  'Iho  .Yfir  .S'l;//.  '     -I  at  London.    See  Vol.  1.,  p.  217. 

17112  .Ma'^acro  of  il  a  I'aris,  which  lasted  till  tlic  bilk 

anil  in  whiili   i        ,  ,  confined  in  ihe  vaiiuus  prisons  of 

lliat  niuiropblis,  hck-  put  lu  death  by  order  of  the  Directory. 
TIKSDAV.  3rd. 
118!)  I!icl„u;l  I.  n.  V  •■,  ,  i>,e 

pnpularf,  Uil  '■  \\», 

plunilrretl  lln  ; 
lt>jl    lUlllt*  of  \V<:iet-«u-i,  by  wliicli  Uie  puwt-r  ul  UUvvi  Croiuwell 

was  c'»tablit>hcd, 
IlioR  Death  of  CrmiyfU.    He  expired,  in  the  midat  of  one  of  the 

ino-^I  awful  tcinpiit*  on  itcoid,  in  llie  siiiieth  year  of  liis  age. 
\VF,l)Xi;.Sl),\V,  4th. 
181!)  Ci:j>l,iin  Pnrrii,  in  the  Hecia,  pcnetratid  as  far  as  110°  W. 

in  Ihe  polar  rrRiuns,  by  whirn  he  bcrame  entitled  (o  the 

reward  ofTered  by  Cioiernment  for  the  northern  discoveries. 
Till  USDAV.  iiih. 
1774  First  meeting  of  the  American  Congress  at  riiiladclphia. 
I8(X)  Malta  girea  up  to  the  liriiish,  after  a  blockade  of  two  years. 

FRIDAY,  6th. 
I7(J!)  A  very  iKaulifitl  Comet  was  scfn  in  London,  wliich  was  only 

surpa.*s<'d  in  h'lT'  and  splendour  by  tliat  of  1811. 
I7!)0  I'arlianient.'i  of  France  suppressed  by  the  National  Convention. 
ltt°20  Anextranidioary  Kclipse  of  the  Sun,  central  nnd  annular,  wni 

vi-ible  in  F.urope. 

.SATl-KDAY.  7lh. 
ll.'i!'  Two  Topes  elected,  namely,  Victor  IlL  and  Aleiandcr  lit., 

by  whom  the  Roman  Church  was  divided,  untd  thi-  il.  ath  .,f 

\  ictor,  in  1IG4,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Europe 
15.1.3  Qtirfn  m-tlflh  born  at  tireenwich. 
1807  ('.  1  liv  the   Jttitish   under  Lord  Caihrjn   and 

^ 

1H12  l'-^'  :>itwe«n  the  French  and  Ru».«iaTis,  iwenty- 

fi\e  li-Mi;UL-Y  fiuiii  iMoscnw,  in  which  the  French  were  victo- 
rious, but  obtained  little  advantage,  owing  to  the  rigour  of 
th«   climate. 

SUNDAY,  8th. 
Kininri.Mil  ScMJAV  *iTrn  Trinity. 
I7i!l  Hit'  1'l.iguc  btoke  out  at  Marseilles,  which  carried  ofl  18,000 
prr^ntis. 

171/)  ( I  •  ■  "i-  '  '■•  '■""!  Ilnlain. 

nw    I  I  'i   had  lieen  landed  in    Ireland  to 

.^iid  of  August,  were  dcfeatwl,   and 
M  :  "n)-4-hc«  In  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Uallinnniarl:. 

IKll  (  ■  \    his  present  Majestv,   William  IV.,  and    his 

I',.  .11. 
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SOME    ACCOUNT   OF   THE   TOWER   OF   LONDON. 


VIIW   ur  Till  TOWIB,   rSOM   TUI  TIIIMEl. 


If  tlic  \aruiy  of  historical  associations  excited  by  the  view 
of  nil)'  edifice  can  entitle  it  to  distinction,  the  TaWKR  OF 
London  may  claim  a  foremost  place.  The  scenes  of  op- 
pression and  miserj'  which  its  walls  have  witnessed,  crowd 
on  the  recollection  :  the  sijjht  of  its  exterior  defences,  which 
iteem  to  indicate  strentfth  and  security,  leads  the  ima|;ina- 
tion  to  penetrate  those  chamhers  which  were,  for  centuries, 
the  prisons  not  only  of  had  and  desiKnin);  men,  hut  of  the 
great  and  (;(X)d,  the  victims  of  tyranny  or  anarchy.  Happily, 
the  emotion  which  it  excites,  with  repard  to  our  own  times, 
is  of  a  more  (waceful  kind,  and,  as  a  relic  of  antiquity, 
intimately  conne<'led  with  many  a  paj;e  of  the  history  of 
this  country,  it  is  particularly  interesting?  to  En|;lishmen. 

"  To  see  the  lions '  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  ori^iinatinp 
from  the  Menaiferie  contained  in  it :  and  one  of  the  f\rst 
objects  of  the  visiter  to  the  metn)]X)lis  frequently  is  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Wo  projvise  to  furnish  in  this  paper  such  an  historical 
and  descriptive  account,  as  may  pnive  useful  to  the  visiter, 
and  interesting  to  the  (tcneral  reailer ;  to  describe  brietly 
the  various  buildinirs,  an<l  to  point  out  the  objects  worthy 
of  examination;  prefacinit  the  subject  with  a  few  historical 
notes  connected  with  the  edifice. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Romans  had  a  fortress  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Tower  :  but  there  are  no  sufficient  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion.  A  few  Roman  coins  and 
other  antiquities  wore  formerly  discovered  in  di);(rins;  ;  but 
as  these  had  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  spot,  and  as 
no  mention  resiwctinjf  such  a  fortress  is  made  by  early 
historians,  we  cannot  but  doubt  its  having  cxiste<l.  The 
oldest  part  of  this  structure  has  oven  been,  sometimes,  attri- 
huted  to  Julius  Cipsar:  an  error  which  Gray,  with  a  poet's 
hcense,  has  adopted  in  his  beautiful  OJc  of  i'he  Bard  ; 

Vol.  III. 


Ye  towers  of  Julitu,  London's  listinc  shame. 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed  I 

The  earliest  and  principal   portion  of  the  buil'!'"!'  •"  i 
which  is,  to  this  day,  the  commanding  feature  of  ■ 
is  the  Whitk  TowKR,  or  Keep,  built,  by  order  ct 
the  First,  about  10'<(»,  by  Gundulph,   Bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  was  celebrateil  as  a  military  architect. 

King  Stephen  retired  here  during  the  Civil  Wars  in  1I4P, 
and  thus,  as  is  supposed,  first  rendcre<l  the  Townr  a  roy«; 
residence.  The  custixly  of  the  Tower  «;i-  '      ry  in 

the  famdy  of  De  Mandeville,  who  cani'  <  on- 

nueror;    hut  it  did  not   long  remain  so.     t,. 
neville  held  it  for  the   Empress   Matdda,  \>\. 
in  it  by  the  citizens  of  London,  who  fa\ou<<i    >..  j..'   i  > 
party ;  and  lieing  taken  prisoner,  in  1 1-13,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  it  with   his  other  possessions.     In  ll»<y.  Long- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  Richard  the  First  confiiled 
the  Tower,  as  guardian  of  the  king<lom  during  his  absence 
in  Palestine,  strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  ditch.     King  John  made  con>idemble  additions, 
and  kept  his  court  here  in  the  latter  port  of  his  reign. 
During  the  struggles  between  this  monarch  -nnd  his  haron«, 
the  Tower  was  given  up  to  Pnnce  Lewis  of  Fra 
had  been  called  over  by  the  latter:  but  it  was 
resigned  on  the   peaceable  accession  of  Henry  tiie  in;ri:. 
in  1217.     This  sovereign  made  considerable  additions  to  lU 
fortifications    and    buildings;    np'"-   "i>">rs,    the    poval 
chapels,  the  great  hall,   and  thr  of  state.     &e 

kept  his  court  here  with  great  digi  JO. 

The  first  prisoner  recorded  to  have  been  confined  in 
the  Tower  was  Ralph  Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
Henry  the  First's  reign ;  this  prelate  Having  been  the 
minister  and  adviser  of  William  Rufus.    The  cvlchrat.-i 
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<■  Ki-nt,  to  whom  the  pl«co  had 
\  llic  Third.  Wiu  <lis)>raco<l, 
:j.  Ill  1244.  Gnmi),  ton  of 
IS  killol  by  fallin){  fnxn  the 
wpc  with  his  son.  antl  other 


HuU-rt  de  Bur-j'-    ^ 
Xtf^n  pntrustO'l 
and  mipriMiiiC' ^ 
l.letrellin,  I'm 
Tower   111  I'lidi  I 
Wcish  ha-tnui's. 

Henr)'  tlic  Ttiird,  durini;  tho  riril  wan  between  himself 
•ml  his  barons,  luado  the  Tuxror  his  plare  of  retreat 
on  several  orcaitioiis,  and  for  this  reason  stren);thenod  it 
in  every  manner  he  rouM  devise*.  On  tht-  nrrossion  of 
his  son  Edward  the  First,  the  enUr);einunt  ond  ronipk-tion 
of  what  Henrr  had  led  unflnishe<l,  may  be  ronsidered 
»*  the  loit  aildilions  of  any  importance  made  to  it  as  a 
firtress.  Six  hundred  Jews  wore  confined  in  it  at  one 
tune,  charKiMl  with  adultoratinn  and  clipping  the  coin ;  and 
\  arious  nobles  of  Scotland  and  Wales  were  at  different  times 
it.s  inmates,  victims  to  thi»  Kind's  invasions  of  those  kinf;- 
d.iiii>.  In  l.ld.V  the  famous  William  Wallace  was  confined 
.aion.  During  the  commotions  of  the 
<•    ■  r  unfortunate  Rilward  the   Second,  the 

To»er  was  an  object  of  repeated  attacks,  and  chnn^ed  mas- 
ters frequently ;  and  the  invasion  of  France  by  Edward  tho 
Third,  rendered  it  a(^in  the  prison  of  many  illustrious  per- 
sons of  that  country.  The  Counts  of  Eu  and  Tankcr\ille. 
with  three  hundred  citizens  of  Caen,  were  confined  there  on 
the  capture  of  that  city;  and  David.  Kin);  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Lords  of  Fife  and  Monteith,  became  their  fellow- 
prisoners  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross. 
To  these  were  shortly  after  added  Charles  of  Blois,  and  the 
valiant  John  of  Vieiine,  the  governor  of  Calais,  together 
uiib  fu-i-lve  of  the  chief  citizens.  In  1350,  John,  King  of 
I  id   his  son,  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  stricter 

(  at,  after  having  been  previously  prisoners  at  the 

bavoy  in  London,  and  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  troubles  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign  again  bring 
the  Tower  into  notice,  after  the  few  years  of  comparati\« 
tranquillity  which  followe<l  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1360, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  French  King.  In  I3rr,  Richard 
came  forth  from  its  gates  to  proceed  to  his  coronation  at 
y'  -tt>r;  but,  very  soon  afterwanls,  ho  with  the  royal 

1  many  nobles  and  prelates,  were  besieged  within 
Us  Hmi>  by  the  rebel  Wat  Tvler,  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men.  In  1387,  the  king  was  again  besieged  in 
tliU  fortress  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and, 
on  an  apparent  reconciliation  being  effected,  many  execu- 
tions of  the  King  s  ministers  and  others  took  place  by  the 
Duke's  orders  :  among  others.  Sir  Simon  Hurley  was  be- 
headeil  on  Tower  Hill,  being  the  first  person  who  suffered 
decapitation  on  that  spot,  so  frequently  afterwards  the  scene 
of  similar  punishments.  Here,  finally,  in  I3'J7,  King 
Richard  resigned  his  crown  to  Henry  Boliiigbroke,  who 
went  from  the  same  spot  to  be  crowned,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  body  of  tlie  deposed  and  murtlered  Richard  lay 
for  one  night  in  the  Tower,  on  the  era  of  its  burial! 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Henries 
little  worth  notice  occurred  respecting  this  fortress,  it 
being  only  used  as  a  prison  of  state.  In  it  was  confined 
James  Prince  of  Scotland,  son  of  Rolx'rt  the  Third,  who,  in 
1406,  at  nine  years  of  age,  being  driven  on  shore  in 
the  North,  when  on  his  way  to  Franco  for  c<lucation,  was 
kept  as  a  prisoner  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  violation  of  all 
justice :  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  King  of 
Scotland  during  his  imprisonment,  and  thus  was  tho  third 
monarch  of  that  country,  within  a  century,  who  was  an  in- 
niaie  of  the  Tower.  Tiie  talents  and  genius  of  this  sore- 
reign  are  proved  by  his  beautiful  poem  calle<l  "  The  King's 
Quhair, "  (quire,  or  Ixwk.)  written  at  Windsor,  whither  he 
WM  renun'ed.  During  his  detention  he  was  well  treated, 
and  was  a  favourite  of  the  King,  but  he  t!id  not  reco\er 
hit  liberty  tdl  I  123,  after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen 
fears,  ami  then  was  cumpclleil  to  gixe  ho^tagc8  for  the  pay- 

,„...,.  .  f  ■,  , ,n  of  40.000/.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 

•  •*  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Eu 
ml  m:iiiv  other  French  nobles  were  sent  to 
wars  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
i;  that  period. 

Ill  UJU,  tlie  Tower  was  again  besieged  by  an  army  of 
rebels  under  Jack  Cade.  Lord  Sa^,  and  Sir  James  Cro- 
mer, his  son-in-law,  became  the  victims  of  the  people's 
hatred  and  viuUtnce.    But  this  transient  commotion  was 

*  It  U  %«'k1  tint  a  noble  r  'i  ih^  wa1I<i  and  bulwarks 

adjoioinf.  Ml  <lo*n  on  ilieir  ..  and  when   retlorwt,  the 

Mtae  tat*  allaoded  then  tlic  »<'<  <inU  umr  ;  (hit  wai  ailributed  to  a 
mwacU,  but  appears  lo  hat«  beta  owing  lo  the  badntsa  of  the 


but  the  prelude  to  the  many  interesting  events  of  wluch  the 
Tower  became  the  subsequent  scene,  during  the  wars  of 
the  two  Roses.  In  1460,  l»nl  Scales,  the  goxeriior,  was 
besieged  in  it  by  the  Earl  of  Salisburv  iiiid  Lord  C'(n>iiain, 
ond  surrendered  on  the  capture  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth 
at  Northampton.  After  various  allcniations  of  success  niid 
defeat,  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  coni*<|ueiic<'  of  the  bailie  ut 
Hexham  in  1464,  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  Towx-r,' wliero 
he  reinaine<l  many  years,  during  which  his  siiceessfdl 
riA"al,  Edward  the  Fourth,  occupied  it  an  n  royal  palace 
more  frequently  than  had  been  done  for  many  reigl)!»  pre 
yiously.  The  sudden  restoration  of  Henry,  in  1 470,  ond  the 
equally  singular  success  of  Edward  in  the  following  year, 
are  curious  events  in  the  history  of  those  times  ;'  the 
former  monarch  having  again  exchanged  his  <niwn  for 
that  prison  he  had  so  lately  occupie<l,  and  where  lie  was 
soon  joined  In  his  captivity  by  his  ill-fated  Queen  Mar- 
garet, after  her  final  defeat  at  Tewksbury.  The  ixipiilar 
story  of  the  murder  of  Henry  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
moife  immortal  by  the  pen  of'  Shakspeare,  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  researches  of  antiquarians  ;  all  that  is  known  with 
certainty  being,  that  he  died  there  a  few  days  after 
Edwanl's  triumphant  return  to  the  capiliil.  In  1478,  tho 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  EdwaH,  was  imprisoned 
on  some  trivial  charges,  tried  and  executed.  It  hi  said 
that  he  was  drowneii  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine;  but  too 
much  caution  cannot  1m-  used  in  making  some  distinction 
between  the  well-authenticated  facts  of  history,  and  those 
splendid  dramatic  versions  by  which  important  historical* 
events  have  l)een  fre<jucntly  disguised.  Few  parts  of  the 
chronicles  of  our  country  are  involved  in  more  obscurity 
than  the  scenes  which  immediately  followed  the  death  (if 
the  King,  and  the  ap])ointiuent  of  tho  Duke  of  Gloucester 
as  Protector. 

TlieCoujfciL  Chamber,  presently  to  be  mentione<I,  is 
supi)Ose<l  to  have  been  flic  room  where  the  arrest  of  Lords 
Hastings  ond  Stanley  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  when  as- 
sembled in  deliberation,  took  place,  the  fonner  being  in- 
stantly executed  in  the  court-yard.  This  event  was  the 
prologue  to  the  Duke's  usurpation  of  the  cn)wn ;  but 
whether  he  consummated  his  crime  by  the  miinler  of  his 
infant  nephews,  will,  in  all  probability,  never  bo  made 
clear  to  the  worldt.  The  jealousy  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
cause<l  the  execution  of  Edward  Plantagenel,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  at  the  Tower;  and  by  that  of  his  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  in  the  following  reign,  the  roj  al 
line  of  Planlageiict  was  extinguished. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  allude  lo  all  the 
imprisonments  and  executions  of  eminent  personn  which 
took  place,  but  only  to  those  interesting  events  which  form 
striking  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Tower;  accordingly, 
the  next  we  shall  mention  are  the  rapidly  succeeding 
tragic  scenes  acted  there  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  In  1334,  the  great  and  good  Sir  Thomas  More, 
together  with  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  were  imprisoned 
for  denying  the  King  s  supremacy,  and  executed  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  the  fatal  hill.  In  May,  1536,  the  (^uecii, 
Anne  doleyn,  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  brutal  fickle- 
ness of  her  husband's  affections.  No  year  now  passed 
without  its  sufferers,  either  as  prisoners  or  as  capital 
victims :  I^rds  Thomas  Howard,  Darcy,  and  Montague, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  sent  thither  by  tho  jealous 
monarch  on  charges  of  trea.son,  ended  their  lives  upon  tho 
block.  In  I.'i40,  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Es.sex,  the  wise  ond 
faithful  minister  of  his  ungrateful  King,  was  executed 
because  he  had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cle\es,  who  was  distasteful  to  her  incon- 
stant husband.  To  his  execution  soon  succeediil  that  of 
the  fourth  (jueen,  Catharine  Howard,  and  her  associate 
Lady  Rochforrl. 

In  1542,  a  singular  contrast  to  this  list  of  suffering?, 
though  eipially  fatal  to  the  object,  is  affonled  by  the  sudden 
death,  from  joy,  of  Arthur  I'l.ii.lagciitu,  Vis<:ount  Lisle,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  on  receiving  assu- 
rance that  the  King  was  convinced  of  his  innocence  of  on 
alleged  conspiracy, and  of  licing  resti)reil  to  the  royal  favour 

The  following  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  wilnesse<l  tho 
order  for  tho  execution  of  .Seymour  Lord  Sudley,  and 
High  Admiral;  the  warrant  being  aigned  by  his  brother, 
the  Protector,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  himself,  with 

t  There  ia  extaol  a  "wanlrobe  account"  of  1483,  which,  after  <tc- 
scibini;  til"  <li<— «-•  for  thf  Kinc  (Kirhard)  and  his  Quetn,  mcniion* 
oi,  lic  fiflh).  who.  It  thence  appears,  was  lo 

h  "T  of  the  coronation  of  hit  uncle  ;  whiihtr 

h,  .       .>n. 
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many  rriuii:lii  anil  rwUtivat,  in  I.1S1,  eominittvd  priMner 
I"  thoTiiwor,  tliroinfh  lliu  iiitn»iin«  of  lim  rnal  Uttdley 
Eirl  iif  Wiirwi.'k.  suhv-iuniily  Uukr  of  NorlhumbwrUnd. 

Ir  mill  soon  uncrwurds  I'Xi-rirU-d. 
[  Tlie  traKJc  htory  of  I.arly  June  Grey  •rM  her  yoathful 
I  huHtiiiiicI,  Lord  Guddford  Dudlry,  tli.>  viriims  of  tho 
I  uinliilioii  of  his  fathur,  and  llio  fatu  of  llm  Duke  ImiiHclf. 
)  and  his  Ruiifi><luratuii,  uiid  Ihiwiidlfss  iiuinlivr  uf  Mi-tiin» 
\  of  fvory  rank  to  tho  hiKotry  ol  yufi-n  Mar>',  on  tlio  ttin- 
I  oorury  runtoratiun  of  poiicr)'.  are  iin|Mirtiuit  'i'\«iil»  in  ihu 
i  l.istory  of  tho  Tower  during  tho  roinn  of  tliiit  Quvrii.  The 
l  cunaMoiiiL-nt  of  tho  IVinccsn  Klizabuth,  uml  thu  |H-rhe<-ution« 
^idio  uiidcrwiMit,  on  account  of  hor  flrinly  |K'r»istinK  in  thu 
I-  ruforniud  Faith,  concurred,  also,  to  rcndor  tho  Tower  illuH- 
tfioiu :  and  when,  on  lier  accession  U)  thu  Throne,  arconl- 
in«  to  tho  ou!iU)m  of  her  iirixKoesiiors.  »\w  »ot  off  from 
thence  to  her  Coronation,  perhaps  no  novereijjn  ever  i|uilted 
a  |»lacu  on  sueli  an  wrusion,  aoi'oinpaniod  witli  more  sin- 
cere and  welloarned  l»\e  of  their  subjects,  thiin  this  ilhw- 
trioas  Queen.  Bui  though,  hor  reii{n  wajt  a  blesMiiK  to  tlio 
nation  at  larue,  and  probably  caused  much  of  lU  pn-sent 
I»wer  and  (jroatness.  it  must  bo  confessed  that  in  nono 
preceding  it  wun  tho  Tower  of  London  more  lhroni,'ed  with 
priiionurs  of  all  ranks  and  con  litions. 

A  paiwr,  delivered  to  tlu!  l'ri>y  Council,  in  1561,  stntini? 
the  number  of  pruoners.  and  the'  cnusoit  of  their  committal, 
onunieratos  nix  Bishopu,  an  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
other  divines ;  two  Earls.  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  and  twelve 
nriv ale  persons.  To  these  were  afterwards  addetl,  in  I5G«, 
.  Howarl  Duko  of  Norfolk,  cxcculod  in  1572,  for  hi« 
iiitrinues  in   behalf  of  Mary    id'   Scotland;    hid  son,   tho 

B>2arl  of  Arundel ;  and  tho  Earl  of  NorthuinbiTland,  for 
"  treasonable  practices. "  This  man,  to  prevent  tho  Queen 
troni  obtaining  his  estates,  in  coiuiequencc  of  his  allainder, 
BMticipited  that  event,  by  sliootin;?  himself. 
Sir  Walter  Raloi^h,  one  of  the  most  brave,  clever,  ami 
mifortunato  mon  of  his  time,  was  committed,  in  l.'>9-2, 
H>r  a  short  time,  for  an  attachment  to  Elizabeth  Tlirock- 
inorton,  one  the  Queen's  maiils  of  honour,  to  whom  he  v*as 
soon  uniteil  ;  and  coiise(|Uunlly  liberated:  his  subsequent 
Ions;  ciinnoeinent,  and  execution,  o«'Curre<l  in  the  ue.\t 
reiifii.  Uevereux  Earl  of  Essex,  whoso  dreadful  fate  has 
bdl  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  Queen,  ami  Ihe 
Earl*  of  Southam|itiin  and  Rutland,  were  anion;^  tlic 
prisoners  coafined  in  tho  Tower  during  tho  reij;n  of 
Eliialjcth. 

Of  the  prisoners  during  the  rcinn  of  James  the  First,  the 
•wo  most  remarkable  were.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who  be- 
came an  object  of  jealousy  lo  Klizalieth,  and  anerwnrds  lo 
•lames,  from  her  relationship  to  Marv  Queen  of  ScoU ;  she 
and  her  husband.  Sir  William  Seyiuour,  haviii);  been  re- 
liU<en,  in  an  attempt  to  cscaiw,  the  unfortunate  lady  was  so 
uflected,  a.s  to  Ix-ronie  deranged  ;  and  she  died  in  conflne- 
nient,  in  1015.  The  other  was  the  well-known  Sir  Thoma.s 
Overbiiry,  who  was  persecuteil  and  murdered  by  the  agency 
of  tlie  infamous  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  paramour.  Lady 
Essex. 

In    lf.40,  the   Earl  of  Strafford,  the  able  counsellor  of 
harles  the  First,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  were  committed 
the  Tower,  and  soon  afterwards  excnnited. 
It  would  be  imixissible  to  enumerate  tlie  events  connected 
th  this  place  during  tho  reijjns  of  tho  two  Charles's  and 
ho  interme*iiate  commonwealth  ;  the  couimittaU  of  persons 
ibnoxious  to  the  two  parties,  acconling  as  tlie  ono  or  the 
ither   had  the  ascendancv,  are  rather  matters  of  general 
istory  than  that  of  tho  tower.     The  latter  monarch  was 
10  last   who  went   from   thonce   to  his  coronation  ;   since 
Inch  event  it  has  ceased  lo  lie  in  any  v>ay  connected  with 
10  Court  as  a  ni\al   residence:  but  during  his  reign  a 
■eat   number  of  the    persons   who   acted   as  judges  and 
hers  in  the  trial  of  his   father,  were   confined,  and  suf- 
fered  painful  and  protracted  deaths,  or  were  imprisoned 
for  life.  "^ 

In  1666,  some  oflioers  in  the  former  rebellion  conspired 
to  attack  the  Tower  for  treasonable  purposes ;  but  they 
were  discovered  and  executed.  In  the  same  vear,  the 
Tower  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  tlames  in  the  fire  of 
L.Hidon.  In  1685,  Uie  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Knig's 
iiepliew,  suft'eriMl  on  Tower-hill  for  tho  crime  of  high  trea- 
M'U.  The  executioner  struck  the  blow,  but  so  feebly  that 
Monmouth  lookeil  up  in  his  tiice  as  if  to  upbraid'  him. 
.\fter  other  vain  alU-mpls.  and  the  man  hoving  tlirown  down 
his  axe.  it  was  not  tiB  the  fll\h  stroke  that  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body. 
in  the  rei^ja  of  James  the  Second  and  William  Iho  Third, 
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GENERAL  DESCRIITION  OF  THE  TOWER. 

Ti:  ■  ':.•  Tower  ail " 
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of  this  spot. 

pelually  a  i: 

for  they  ilo  i: 

present  time.    The  goveniin 

a  Comlahle,  whoso  oflice  is  . 

which,  fnim  tho  im|K>rtance  of  liie  plnre  n 

contestM  and  revolutions  connectcil  wiili   it. 

bulent  iHirimls  of  our  history,  ha^  ' 

emolmnents  always  annexed   lo  ;■ 

active  senice,  or   extiirted    by    aiiiijitious  gu*eriior»  Ouni 

inonarchs,  when  de|K>ndent  on  them. 
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lur- 
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Bishops, 


and    among  them   may   tie  foi'tid    Ar 
Earls,  A'iscounis,  and  others,  of  high  r . 

Under  the  Constable  is  the  Lieutenant*.  The  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  and  }iffl]oT  are  the  resident  and  active  officers. 
Twoor  three  subalterns,  and  forty  'Veomcn-Warders,  whose 
occupation  is  to  attend  visiters,  complete  tho  civil  establish- 
ment of  thi.'i  ancient  and  once-formidable  fortress. 

A  numerous  garrison  is  constantly  kept  within  the 
Tower  :  and  during  tho  panic  of  civil  commotion,  at  Iho 
end  of  tho  last  century,  the  defences  were  repair^,  and 
additional  prii-aulions  taken  to  fVustrate  any  attempt  on  it, 
which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  rebclliouii  spirit  of  that 
time. 

The  area  within  the  external  walls  is  upwards  of  twelve 
acres,  the  surrounding  ditch  lioing  three  huiidrwl  and 
I  thirty  yards  in  cinuit,  and  from  thirty  U)  (i\\\  vanW  in 
I  width  in  diflerent  parts ;  a  spacious  p'latform,'  or  wharf, 
I  divides  the  southern  moot  from  the  river  Thames,  on  which 
I  are  placed  the  artillery,  fired  on  days  of  rejoicing.  The 
general  figure  of  tho  outer  defences,  or  ditch,  is  an  irregular 
l)oiitagoii,  of  which  the  southern  side  next  tho  river,  the 
eastern,  and  tho  western,  ore  the  longest,  and  arc  nearly 
at  right  angles  :  while  the  northern  and  north- we -terii 
form  a  very  obtuse  angle  towards  Tower  Hill.  The  pnn- 
ci|Kil  entrance  is  at  the  soulh-west  angle,  by  a  stone  brid^'e 
over  tho  ditch,  at  the  outer  en<l  of  which  is  a  strong  tower, 
called  Martin  s  ;  the  gateway  formerly  had  a  double 
IK)rtculli8+,  the  grooves  and  receptacles  for  vthich  are  still 
visible.  A  similar  tower,  colled  the  Bv-wahd.  is  at  the 
further  end,  and  gives  entrance  to  the  outer  ward,  or  th« 
space  between  the  exterior  and  interior  works.  Formerly, 
before  this  bridgu  and  towers  there  were  some  outworkk, 
for  addiiiiinal  s<vurity,  forming  a  Barbican,  as  it  was  called 
in  military  language,  surrounded  bv  a  lesser  ditch:  but 
these  have  lioen  reinoveil.  and  the  ^iKNAOKRiK.  and  some 
other  apartments  occupy  the  place.  Tlu-re  is.  however, 
now  a  wall  and  stout  wotKlen  palisade,  with  slninir  Kates, 
enclosing  a  small  yanl.  to  be  pa»se<l,  before  the  bndgv>  and 
lowers  are  gained. 

Within  the  outer  walls  were  a  second  senes,  strengtlH-nv.d 
by  towers  at  intervals:  some  pari  of  these  latter  still  re- 
main, though  the  walls  have  lieen  in  grvat  measure  re- 
moveil,  to  make  roi>ni  for  tho  nio<leni  buildings,  or  lo  form 
parts  of  these  niimenMis  dwellings. 

In  the  roiildlc  of  the  southern  side,  over  the  moat,  is 
St.  Thomas  s  Tower,  called  the  TaAiToa  •  Gatb.  &\>m  an 

•  Sir  T.  nrackenburr.  in  1  »"■'    • ' ■ '■  '    >:;„k 

and   hUbvartI  die  Kourtli,   -^  ■  ol 

Ufiohcstcr  in  hi5  niuider  ot  ,>  ol 

the  'I'ower. 

\  A  rortfHtlii  \i  a  frame  of  «toul  txri.  which  cooM  be  let 
fall  down  into  grootes  on  !•»■■'■  — '■•  "'  •  --'wnr,  hi  as  to  m<  off 
the   communication:    tom.  -uooj   iron   jratin(r», 

which  drew  up  and  down  i  i.n<tc»d  of  a  comuiva 

gate,  as  being  more  secure.    I  lie  »u,.|  i-  co:iupieU  fiom  the  t'icsi«k 
fort,  a  gale,  and  roulitw,  a  groove  or  slide. 
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archf  '  under  it,  which  cominunicntcd   with  the 

r  :;e  under  the  wharf,  and  through  which 

)  Ijrought   by  water  to   their  ronftnernent. 

'j  ,iy   lias  been   but  httle  altoaMl,  and  presents  a 

I  -cimen  of  the  architecture  of  Henrj'  the  Third's 

time  ;  at  present,  it  is  occupied  by  a  steam-engine,  for 
raising  water  to  supply  the  garrison. 

Of  the  remaining  towers,  some  notice  will  be  hereafter 
taken  ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 

THE  WHITE  TOWER, 

Which  is  the  principal  and  most  striking  object  of  the 
place,  and  stands  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  large  quadrangular 
building,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long,  by  ninety-six 
wide,  and  ninety-two  high ;  at  the  north  and  soutli-westem 
angles,  arc  square  towers,  which  rise  in  turrets  consider- 
ably above  the  roof:  that  on  the  north-eastern  comer  is 
rirriilar.  nnd  contains  the  principal  winding  staircase;  on 
t  islcm  end  is  a  large  hov,  which   furras   the 

1  -  i)f  the  chapel,  and  the  rooms  under  it,  here- 

aiUii  iiiciitioncd  ;  there  is  a  fourth  turret,  also,  at  this 
angle,  to  correspond  with  the  others :  it  is  these  four  pin- 
nacles which  form  so  conspicuous  a  character  in  all  views 
of  this  citadel.  It  derives  .its  name,  not  from  its  bcinj; 
built  of  stone  only,  but  because  it  was  usual  to  trhilettash 
it  every  now  anil  then,  as  appears  from  a  very  curious 
,),.-.,,■„..,,,  ,,,  l^tin,  of  the  year  ViA\,  containing  directions 
1  Ts  of  the  place, 

1  lii-e  is  three  i,torics  high  above  ground,  each 

liL'M'  I  !  i  a  range  of  windows:  the  wfiole,  )iowevcr,  has 
\^-tu  -  ■  ilii'U  altered,  repaired,  and  coated  with  lime.  Hints, 
and  rubble,  that  little  of  the  original  masonry  is  now  visible. 

At  the  ba»c,*ho  outer  walls  arc  Pftoen  feet  thick,  and 
twelve  in  iho  two  upper  stories.  Within,  the  space  is 
dnide<l  into  throe  apartments  in  each  story,  by  a  wall 
seven  feet  thick,  running  north  and  south ;  and  by  another 
rross-wall,  cutting  off  the  swries  of  rooms,  having  in  them 
the  large  projecting  bow,  while  the  western,  or  largest 
apartment,  occupies  the  whole  of  that  tide  of  the  edifice. 

The  three  vaults  underground  were  used  as  storo-rooms 
fir  salt-pctrc,  and  present  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  On 
the  ground-Hoor,  the  smaller  apartment  is  vaulted ;  it  is 
vf-rj  plain,  but  curious  a*  a  specimen  of  early  building.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  small  door-wajr,  leading  to  a  dark  cell, 
ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
p.irtiltoD  wall,  which  is  here  sixteen  feet  thick.  'Trnditidn 
slates  that  the**  Moms  were  the  prison  of  Sir  Walu-r  Ka- 
Irigh,  and  that  bare  be  wrote  hi«  Hiitory  of  I  he  World . 
That  they  were  pnsuiis,  there  is  n»  doubt,  for  on  tlie  side* 
(jj  tli<  door  to  the  cell  are  inscriptions  by  captives,  of  which. 


though  mostly  mutilated,  some  are  still  legible,  cut  by  three 
persons  committed  for  joining  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  re- 
bellion, in  1SS3. 

Tlio  largest  apartment  is  called  the  Volunteer  Ar- 
MoiTRY,  and  contains  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  stand  of 
small  arms,  all  arranged  in  devices  of  stars,  suns,  crescents, 
&c.,  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  in  stacks  down  the 
room  ;  these  are  all  kept  in  high  order,  and  ready  ftir  im- 
mediate use.  In  the  other  apartment,  called  the  Tool- 
room, ore  similar  stores,  with  every  description  of  armour- 
er's t«x)ls,  and  warlike  instriiments. 

The  two  corresponding  rooms  on  the  story  above,  or 
first  tl<x)r,  are  also  Armouries  for  the  Cavalry  and  Sen  Ser- 
vice ;  in  them  are  contained  arms  for  fifty-thousand  men, 
consisting  of  swords,  spenrs,  bonrding-pikes,  cutlasses,  car- 
bines, pistols,  &c.  Several  suits  of  armour  are  preserved 
in  these  apartments,  together  with  other  oncient  military 
curiosities.  Tlic  third  n>om  on  this  first  floor  was  the 
Court  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  it  has 
an  aisle,  taken  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  running 
down  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  round  the  circular 
bow ;  this  is  divided  from  the  nave,  or  centre,  by  twelve 
massive  pillars,  with  capitals  variously  carved,  sup])orting 
nrchcs.  Above  is  another  arcade,  quite  plain.  Tlie  chapel 
is  lighted  by  four  windows  on  the  south  side,  and  four  at 
the  bow,  opi)osite  the  corresponding  arches  of  the  aisles  nnd 
upper  arcade.  The  nave  is  vaulted,  like  the  room  beneath  ; 
the  place  is  two  stories  in  height,  the  upper  arcade  being 
level  with  the  second  floor  of  the  other  part  of  the  Tower. 
The  whole  of  the  chapel  has  been  plastered  over,  so  that 
the  real  mason-work  is  covered  ;  but  this  has  been  ex 
iimined  in  places,  by  removing  the  plaster,  and  is  found  to 
[  be  very  solid  and  well-executed ;  the  chapel  altogether 
exliibits  a  Aery  fine  specimen  of  Norman  architecture.    A 


CRAriL  or  IT.  juiiK  Till  tri.vcrLisT. 


Chaplam  was  regularly  appointed  by  Henry  the  Third,  but 
at  what  periwl  senice  cease<l  to  be  pt^rfomicd   is  not  accu 
ratcly   known;   the  place  is  now  occupied  as  part  of  the 
Rkcokd  Ofvicx,  and  certainly  was  *o  applied  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  iSeomd. 

The  two  apartments  in  the  second  story,  are  still  more 
curious  and  imposing  in  appearance  than  the  others:  the 
largest  is  commonly  calle<l  the  C'oi'NCiL  Ciiamhkr,  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  that  iMxly  assem- 
blo<l,  when  the  Kintf  kept  his  court  in  the  Tower'.  The 
massive  IimiImts  of  the  lofty  ceiling,  supported  bv  a  double 
row  of  plain  square  posts ;  the  small  passage  gallery  round 
the  outer  wall,  with  its  open  arches  to  allow  the  light  of  the 

*  1lii*  i<  Hm  mom  slludcd  to  in  p.  82,  «*  the  allefed  scene  of  lii« 
dapliciljr  of  nil  liard  of  (jlourcitvr. 
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windoirs  to  cnii'r  t1ll^  mora ;  the  plain  >rehe«  in  the  wall 
dividing  it  fr  r  room,  nltot'ollior  (five  it  an  air  of 

antiijuit),  inv\  <  »r(l  with  ttiu  ri'»t  uf  this  venerable 

pile. 

There  are  circular  stairs  in  two  other  angle*  of  the 
builJiiiK  rniin  the  Ami  tu  the  !um-uii(1  lloor,  and  up  to  ainall 
rooms  ill  the  turrets ;  the  arrhcd  ijalh'ry  in  the  wall  of  the 
upiH'r  slor)',  forms  a  (iiiiimuiiirutinii  with  ull  threw  Ktiiim. 
The  liiTRi-r  turret,  neon   in    the  <>p]Hisiti'  cut.    is   ciilli-d  the 

OlisKKVATOuY,  from  Imviii);  IxHsn  r;--' i  Lv  Klunistoitd, 

the  A>lMnc>iiior  Uii\al,  for  llmt  pur]  the  orwtiiin 

of  the    present  Ro)al  ObserNutury  m  i,.  :h   Park.     It 

U  nintfular  ibiit,  throughout  the  whole  buitding,  there  i«  no 
trai-o  of  u  fiie-pluco  of  any  kind,  or  of  a  well. 

TluMi-  is  a  stone  buildini;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
White  Tower,  which  was  adiled  probably  by  Edward  the 
Third,  it  is  now  o«Tupied  by  the  Ohdnanck  Okkicb,  and 
u  eorre»|ioiidini;,  hut   iiKiro  mmlern  erection  on  the  other 


liuwvrus   lowiit,  IN   M  tm  n  -iiii;   dtkk  ot   (i..u:imv    i>  *AtD  to 

IIAVK   ni.l'.N    pnOWNED    IN    A    UV'IT   OF    MALMStY,    p.  02. 

CHAPEL  OF  ST.  PETER  AD  VINCULA 

Stands  at  the  N.  \V.  corner  of  the  inner  wanl,  and  of  the 
urand  parade:  it  was  erected  in  Edward  the  First's  reign  ; 
but  there  was  an  older  chapel  on  the  spot  \o\\g  before:  the 

}>resent  one  consists  of  a  nave  and  a  side  aisle,  separated 
rom  the  former  by  four  Hat  arches ;  under  this,  and  at  the 
end,  there  is  a  pallcry :  the  whole  buildinu  is  very  plain, 
but  derives  preat  interest  from  the  celebnited  jwrsons 
buried  there.  These  are  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  Earl  of 
Kildare,  in  15.11;  Fisher  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Anne 
Boleyn,  Catherine  Ilowanl,  Lord  and  Lady  Rochfortl, 
Marparet  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex, 
Seymour  Lonl  Sudley,  and  his  brother,  the  Proto<'tor 
Somerset,  and  their  rival,  Dudley  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  T.  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son,  the  Earl 
of  Anuidel ;  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  three  rebel  Lords  exeoute<l  in  1746  and  1747;  and, 
besides  several  others  of  less  note,  Talbot  Edwards,  the 
gallant  defender  of  the  Regalia. 

Behind  the  chapel  there  was,  in  former  times,  a  small 
cell  or  hermitage,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Thinl.  It  was  inhabite<I 
by  a  hermit,  who  received  a  penny  daily  from  the  King's 
charity. 

THE  GRAND  STORE  HOUSE 

Occupies  the  north  side  of  the  parade  and  inner  ward,  it  is 
a  handsome  brick  building,  perfectly  regular,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-live  feet  long  and  sixty  wide,  of  the  time 
of  James  the  Second  and  William  the  Tliird.  In  the 
centre  pmlitnent,  there  is  a  very  rich  carving  of  the  arms 
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of  England  with  cmliellishments,  the  work  of  the  eelebntod 
Griiili  rret 

Tin  .     \is  or  A«TiM.««Y. 

fnitn  its   I 
present  it  i- 
III  cases,  r< 
still  a  few    \ 
tars,  &c.,  |i 

The  mat: 
Ahmol'uy, 
stand  of  ni 
with  griiii 

old  cu  Sec,  runn 

arms  ■  Is  of  fan' 

window  k,  u/ 
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cannon,  taken  ! 
the  English;  tb. 
the  sword  carrien   iKiurr   ' 
King    in    Scotland;    the 
Colonel  Gardiner  was  killeil  ...  i  .. 
curiosities  of  a  similar  description. 

In  the  room  above,  or  on  the  tliir<l  story,  calle<l  ibe 
Tknt  Room,  are  deposited  military  accoutrements  of  alt 
kinds. 

THE  HORSE  ARMOURY 

Is   mcxlem,  and  is  built  against  the  - 

White  Tower,  consisting  of  a  room  oi. 

feet  long,  and  thirty-three   feet  wide,  in  vi: 

two  figures  on   horseback,  each  clothed  in 

cessive  periods,   from  the  time  of  Henry  tin-  >i\ili,  !  i  ti,  ,t 

of  James  the  Second.     There  are  other  figures  in  suit4  if 

armour  of  different  times,   from  Edward   the   First.     The 

dates   are  inscribed  on  banners,  or  in  other  mo<le8,  alx)ve 

each,  so  that  the  artist  and  antiquarini!  ''■-  ■'■■•■■.•■—  ....  ,'..i< 

:rom  which  he  may  study.     The  publ 

\Ioyrick   for   this    .service,  who  was  r.  , 

'.leiittu  arrange  the  collection  afresh  in  lH2^,inc< 

f  Ills  having  called  attention  to  the  strange  mc.  i 

ile<l,  abandoned  as  it  was  to  the  management  uf  the 
IS  who  conduct  the  visiters,  and  whose  traditions  on 

ubjects  of  this  sort  are  often  more  amusing  than  authentic. 
The  figures  are  now  placed  in  chronological  order,  as 
: 'Hows: — 


.Iwanl  the  First 1273 

•'     -^ixih  1-IV' 

I  ourlh II 

-•  \enih l.'i" 

Ilru:y  Iht  Kisl.lh    1&-20 

C  lurles   lirandon,   Uuke  of 

.Sutfolk    1520 

Clinlon,  ICarl  of  Lincola  ..1536 

Kilward  the  Siith    1552 

IIa.«tings,  Karl   of  Hunting- 
don  1555 


Lri.  Master  of  the  Armoury  1570 

,,      .     -    .-lof  E»ei  ..1681 

'    1605 

.iptiiTi-(in.   Iflnfl 
11  : 

II. 

\ ■;.....,  ..„.  ..  ......... 

ham    IMB 

Charles,  Prince  of  Wala. .  ItHO 
Wenlworth.  Karl  of  Strafford  Idfi 
Charles  the  First 1(>.;0 


Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester . .  I5()()  i  James  tlic  Second    It>ti6 

Tlio  armour  of  Edward  the  First  is  modem,  but  copied 
frvim  portions  of  ancient  chain-mail. 

That  of  Henry  the  Sfxth.  the  first  on  horseback  at*  the 
left  end,  is  plate-armour  of  very  peculiar  workmanship,  the 
sleeves  and  skirt  are  mail,  the  coverings  to  the  feet  oro 
termed  sollerets,  the  pole-axe  in  the  hand  is  of  that  date, 
but  of  German  workmanship,  and  was  such  as  was  borne  by 
generals. 

Edwartl  the  Fourth  is  next,  in  a  tilling  suit,  which  is  of 
dilTerent  construction  from  such  as  were  worn  in  the  field ; 
the  lance  is  modern. 

The  armour  of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  probably  of  German 
workmanship,  and  is  complete;  it  is  of  fluted  steel.  "— '  — 
sist.s  of  a  hurffonet  helmet,  with  an  open  mentoni' 
piece  and  visor;  the  breast-plate  i*  .;i>liiriiil,  for  ti.    ,  -. ,      -: 
of  causing  a  thrust  with  a  spear  t.  it ;  the  accoutre- 

ments of  the  horse  also  give  a  p  '  the  manner  in 

which  knights  went  to  battle,  a  '  ry  poasible  pre- 

caution for  their  own  and  their  ste,  .  .tnd  by  nomeant 

increasing  our  admiration  for  their  cour.4»;o.  The  strength  of 
the  animal  who  was  to  bear  such  a  weight  through  a  flgbt. 
shows  how  much  care  was  even  then  taken  of  breeding 
horses  for  this  purpose. 

His  son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  has  a  tilting  suit,  richly  inlaid 
with  gold. 

This  collection  is  too  small  to  illustrate  the  gradual  decline 
in  the  use  of  annour  as  fire-arms  were  more  and  more  MB- 
ploycd,  against  which  it  was  of  little  avail,  but  something  of 
this  may  be  traced  even  here ;  and  in  the  time  of  George  the 
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First,  uhrti  it  \\m  fliially  abaiuKin(.'d,  a  ruiniss  won  all  that 
Id  gUiw  ra«  —    '■  •    ' '  .»•*  with  thoir 

There  is  t  :>_..  .e,  l  J09.  in  the 

middle  of  the  lout)  i  tlu-  tiainmor,  considered 

one  of  tlic  iiioHf  r  ;>.     And  the  suit  on  the 

w)!  ■  Km;;  in  the  roce»»,  wu  pre- 

M.-I.  1  Maviniilian  un  his  maniaf^c 

»n  :,u  of  Arratiuii:   it  it  the  ino«t  splendid  and 

iui;  -I  in  the  collection,  it  is  covered  with  ensrav- 

in  ■  .'..U  of  Saints.    It  has  been  dcscrilied  by  Dr. 

M'  jjiid  vol.  of  llio  Anhiroloyia. 

1 :      :  il  ji.irt  of  Uu'  reiuainint;  siiecimens  are  of  the 

lini.  -    :  c       ;..  >  \\w  Kir-.t  anl  Second. 

TiHTf  1^  III  II. i»  .ipartinent  a  piece  of  ordnance  ascrilied  to 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  of  very  rude  construction:  and 
next  to  It.  one  of  tlial  of  Henry  the  Si'ventb,  which  shown 
th«  great  improvement  in  thin  luanufuclure  in  tha  course  of 
fifty  years. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETHS  ARMOURY 

Is  the  Dame  of  another  colleetion  of  military  weojions,  &r., 
contained  in  a  buildinv  opposite  tho  irauth-west  corner  of 
the  While  Tower.  It  was  formerly  denoniiiiiited  the 
SpAXisH  Armiukv.  from  many  of  the  pieces  of  armour, 
&c.  in  it   boi-  to  liave  been  part  of  the   »|x)il  of 

"the  InviiM-ii  1 1,"  in   I3N8:  but  tho  antiipiariun 

knowledge  of  Ur.  Mey  rick,  ha.s  rendered  common  sense 
anil  (ruth  the  same  servit^e  in  this  department  as  in  the 
H '  >:  ^  .  ry,  and  has  furnished  the  true  history  of  these 
var.  .   s. 

TUe  l:ir  greater  number  of  ancient  weapons  of  this 
collection,  arc  believed  tu  be  Enulish,  of  the  date  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  it  i-  ■'  ■.••..>  [^  not  one  which  is  really 
of  Spanish  or..  \ion  with  that  invasion. 

The  most  popui.i  .j.j,.  i  m  luu  ..|i.irtment,  is  an  equestriun 
fivure  of  Elizabeth,  in  an  imitation  of  the  dres.s  .she  wore 
wneu  she  went  to  St.  Pauls  to  return  thanks  for  thu 
presrr%ation  of  her  kingdom,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

lu  this  room  also,  is  that  frightful  instrument  of  torture, 
called  the  Scavenyer'i  Dtiutjhter ;  an  iron  hoop,  which 
Iwing  opened  and  put  round  the  body,  when  doubled  in  the 
most  c<in!.traine<l  attitude,  was  then  brought  tO);etlter  lighter 
by  a  screw  till  the  pain  became  insupportable. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  anuoury  are  two  grotesque  figures, 
vulgarly  callc<l  Gin  and  Beer;  they  are  of  tho  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  are  sup|x>sed  by  Dr.  Mcyrick  to 
have  becB  originally  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
at  Grecnwicli.  over  the  doors  which  led  to  the  buttery  and 
larder. 

THE  LIEUTENANTS  HOUSE 

Occupies  the  south-west  comer  of  the  inner  ward,  on  an 
open  terrace  which  has  two  rows  of  trees,  giving  a  secluded 
and  moiia-stir  air  to  this  part  of  the  enclosure.  As  the 
private  dwelling  of  an  olliccr,  it  can  contain  nothing  which 
admits  of  description  except  an  a|)artment  called  the 
••Coiiiiiil  ("li:iinl)er,"  in  which  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  !■  the  Gunpowder  Plot  assembled.    This  event 

is  <  ited  by  inscriptions  on   five  oval   slabs  set  in 

varie;;iiie'i  marbles,  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  enclosed  with 
duors,  which  were  erected  by  llie  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
at  the  time.  One  contains  a  panegyric  on  the  King  and 
royal  family,  and  a  prayer  for  their  safety:  another,  a  list  of 
the   conr  '   tiieir  titles*:  a  thinl,  an   inltate<l 

history  <  ■  the  fourth,  the  names  of  the  con- 

spirators, »u:  line  and  a  distich  underneath;  and 

the  fifth,  a  di  '.he  monunieiK;   all  in  Latin.   The 

arms  of  the  C  '  "•  md  of  the  Lieutenant  are  shown 

in  a  row  of  s::  r  ..lA  the  cornice,  and  a  carved 

woodrii  iiicl  ,  .  i.Iared  over  the  fireplace. 

1 1  1)  made  in  the  dwelling, 

»  '  ,    cut  on  the   stone  of  a 

m-'  <  re<l :  it  relates  to  the  imprisonment 

ot    .  .,(  Lennox,  grandmother  tia  James 

the  F,.'.,!,  oil  r.ie  2uAi  of  J-uiie  1606,  for  the  marriage 
of  h"r  son  I»rd  Darnlcy  with  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland. 

•  -t  Cm-iI,  F.»rl  of  S»ll«buxy,   Henry  F,«il  of 

N<    ■  '  K:irl  iif  Nottingham,  Thomas  hUrluf  Suffolk, 

M  (.'iisrleii  IllunI  F.«rl  of   Devon,  John 

F>  il  of  Uuabar    ami  Six  JoUo  I'ophaia 


The  rest  of  the  inner  ward,  and  of  the  space  betweon 
tho  two  lines  of  fortification,  is  filled  with  coniparulively 
modem  houses,  either  public-dllices,  or  the  residences  lif 
officers  ond  others;  nna  the  burrack.s,  stores,  &c.,  of  the 
iiunicmus  garrison.  Tliese  mot.ey  edifices  of  every  jxjssiblo 
form  and  sizv,  give  that  piclun'.Mpie  air  to  the  To«er,  as  a 
whole,  when  combined  with  its  aiiti()uilies  ami  its  military 
fortifications,  which  renders  even  a  walk  tiiniiigh  it  u 
most  delightful  recreation  fur  a  man  of  taste  and  Know- 
ledge. The  manner  in  which  the  houses  arc  bud*, 
every  foot  of  ground  being  valuable  in  such  a  place;  tfea 
flights  of  steps  up  to  the  rum|inrts  ;  the  carronailes  on  tha 
bastions  +,  and  the  sentinels  seen  thnugh  the  embrasures 
as  they  walk  up  and  down  on  duty  ;  the  advantage  taken  of 
every  spot,  to  place  a  llower-iKit  or  plant  a  green  herb 
in  the  wilderness  of  brick;  with  the  varied  ixipulation 
of  the  place  J,  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
which  London,  or  perhaps  Enghind,  can  boast. 

We  shall  now  proceed  willi  on  account  of  what  there  is 
curious  in  the  remains  of  the  thirteen  towers  which  formed 
|iarl  of  the  defence  of  the  inner  ward,  or  BuUium,  ai  it  was 
call.d. 

Tlicse  towers  consisted  of  two  stories  abo\-e  ground,  and 
wen>  either  square  or  circular.  Tho  walls  are  of  great 
strengUi.  and  built  of  Hints  and  rubble,  soineljuies  willi 
facings  of  raasonnr.  There  was  a  comtminicatiun  from 
tower  to  tower  by  a  foot-way  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  pro- 
(ected  by  a  p&ra[>et  with  einhrasures,  but  this  is  (luite  lost 
by  the  niiKlern  dwellings  r.iisedon  tlie  ancient  wall,  though 
in  several  places  the  old  embrasures  are  still  visible  « ith  the 
modern  bruk-work  filling  them  up.  The  height  of  this 
inner  wall  was  forty  feet,  it  being  inten(le<I  to  command 
the  outer  works  and  the  surrounding  open  space;  it  was 
twelve  feet  thick  at  bottom  and  about  nine  above;  many 
communications  were  made  underground  between  tho 
towers,  but  these,  we  believe,  are  all  stopped  up,  the  vaults 
being  now  domestic  ottices  or  cellars. 

Immediately  to  the  let\,  on  passing  the  second  bridge- 
gate,  is  an  archway  under  a  public-house  which  leads  to 
the  narrow  street  le(\  by  the  present  buildings  between  the 
outer  and  inner  walls;  this  street  goes  quite  round  the 
inner  ward,  anil  in  walking  along  it,  the  Towers,  or  what 
remains  of  llieni,  ]iresent  theinselves  in  the  following  order. 

The  Bkli.  Towkr,  80  called  from  its  having  a  wooden 
turret  on  it,  with  the  alarum  bull  of  the  garrison,  is  close  to 
the  Governor's  House,  and  is  at  present  occujiied  as  part  of 
the  domestic  utiiccs  of  his  establishment.  Like  all  the 
rest  il  was  a  prison-house,  and  in  it  were  confined  I' 
Fisher  and  many  others;  il  is  circular,  with  a  li 
vaulted  basement.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  the 
upper  room,  there  is  an  inscription  rudely  cut  by  somu 
unknown  prisoner,  complaining  of  having  been  tortureil. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  not  noticx-d  in  Bayloy's  History 
of  the  Tower,  that  the  precise  words  of  the  first  two  lines 
of  this  inscription,  occur  again  in  the  same  characters  and 
spelling;,  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  in  an  inscription  signed 
15S1,  Thomas  Myagh. 

The  Bkaitcuamp,  or  Cobham  Tower,  is  the  next,  and 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side ;  it  derives  its 
first  name  from  having  been  the  prison  of  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1397,  and  the  latter  from 
some  of  the  Cohhanis  implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  in 
Mary's  reign.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  staircase 
is  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  is  fifteen  feet  thick 
on  one  side.  The  upper  apartment  has  a  hea\y  iron 
grating  in  the  window,  and  the  strong  oaken  floor  is 
studded  with  large  iron  nails,  indicating  its  former  appli 
cation  as  a  prison  :  the  planks  are  worn  in  some  parts, 
as  if  by  the  constant  walking  of  the  inmates.  But  tho 
princi|>al  characteristic  of  the  place  consists  in  the 
numerous  inscriptions  and  devices  carved  by  these  unfor- 
tunates. Of  some  of  Uiesc  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  as 
hi.storically  curious,  and  interesting  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

Near  the  entrance  is  a  bold  sculpture  in  several  divisions, 
the  central  bearing  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  Peverel 
family,  and  the  name,  with  the  figure  of  a  skeleton,  and 
other  emblematical  devices,  occurs  in  the  others. 

«  A  Radian  is  ■  pro)ectiti(  work  of  a  fortification  at  each  an^le, 

by  which  thr    - '  ■  ■    rtllcd  ibe  rmioin,  can  be  lakcil  hj 

<  jnnim  (ib'  are  of  many  foims  ;  one  of  the  cldcsi 

I*  nrruisr.    ■ 

I  rii«  KaMi...<n  ai  puuut  a  about  000  >trenK,  rmiilin;  in  the 
bLrritclLS;  uid  il  tupcani  from  ih*  populatioa  ittuinsof  1B21,  tiial 
lb«r«  wcie  4t*)  citril  naid^au  in  84  bouse*. 
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On  Ihu  riRht  of  a  rorc«s  in  an  in<irriptinn  in  old  Itulian, 
TneaniMK  "  Smcr  fortune  viilli  that  my  hiipe  ihall  yo  to 
ieeep  to  the  vimt,  I  wish  the  time  tcerr  HeMtroited ;  my  star 
is  ever  sad  and  unpropitiout. — Wiliin  Tjrrvl,  1541,'  Ho 
is  suppoiicd  to  have  heoii  a  priitoner  iu  Henry  the  EigUth'i 
time. 

Over  the  flro- place  in  the  si^naturo  of  Philip  Hownnl, 
Eurl  of  Arundel,  under  a  Lutin  inii<'nplii>n,  Ki^Miifwiii;, 
"  The  more  qffliclion  fur  Christ  in  this  lij'f,  so  much  the 
more  <llory  trith  Christ  in  a  future.  ,J\iiu>  22,  1587." 
Another  senti-nre  has  \>voi\  iiub!tc(|Uently  ndiled,  InipIyinK, 
Thou,  O  (lod,  hast  crowned  him  with  ylory  and  honour.' 
Near  the  miildlo  recess  is  a  well-<'nrveil  device,  by  John 
Dudley,  Kurl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Northuinberliind  who 
endonvcmrod  to  place  Lady  .lano  Grey  on  the  throne.  A 
shield,  with  the  arms  of  tl>e  family  within  an  cnriche<l 
border  of  niseM,  ouk  slips,  and  other  foliai;o  :  underneath  are 
four  do)5(;rel  lines,  implying  that  his  four  brothers'  names, 
who  were  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  might  l>e  traced  in 
the  border.  He  has  Kilned  his  ow  n  name  "  John  Uudlo." 
Amonu  many  others,  not  intereHtinn  enough  to  he  men- 
tioned lure,  there  is  one  of  a  "  Thomas  R(x>per,"  supptwcd 
to  bo  a  relative  of  .Sir  Thomas  More,  with  tne  date  1570  ; 
and  under  a  recnmhent  skeleton,  a  French  alliterative 
line,  "  per  pnssa){»<  penible  passons  a  [wrt  plaisant, "  which 
may  be  rendered,  liy  a  painful  passage  pass  we  to  a 
pleasant  }>ort. 

The  wonl,  "  Jane, "  is  supposed  to  have  been  carved  by 
the  alToctionato  and  unhappy  husband  of  Lady  Grey. 

Another,  of  an  oak-tree,  with  acorns,    and  the  initials 
"  R.  D. "  below,  is  attnbuted  In  the  celebrated  Dudley,  Lord 
Leicester,  who  was  imprisoned    for  participating  in   Lady 
i  Orov's  fon-ed  usur|>ation. 

Tiiis  room  is  at  present  the  mess-room  of  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  and  it  was  in  refitting  it  for  this  purpose,  in 
Wtfi.thnt  the  foregoing  interesting  rc<Mirds  were  discovered. 
The  DKVKRKt;x  Towkr,  now  so  called  fnim  its  having 
been  the  prison  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  previously  known 
as  TiiK  Dkvkli  m  Towkr,  is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle, 
immediately  behind  St.  Peter's  Chupel,  and  is  »\ip|K>sed  to 
to  bo  more  ancient  than  the  former.  It  is  circular,  nine- 
teen feet  in  diameter  within,  ami  the  wall  elevep.  thick  ;  it 
is  two  stones  high,  and  has  been  little  changed,  except  by 
the  substitution  uf  modern  windows  for  the  old  narrow 
loop-holes.  The  small  winding  stairs  communicato  witii 
two  cells  constructed  within  the  wall  of  the  ward,  fnjm  one 
of  which  there  was  a  passage  to  the  next  tower.  The 
basement  is  curiously  vaulted,  and  is  cxinnected  with  a  largo 
dungeon,  supposed  to  have  communicated  with  St.  Peter's 
Chapel ;  it  is  now  the  kitchen  of  a  private  dwelling. 

Of  Thk  Flint  Towkr  tho  foundation-walls  alone  re- 
main, the  structure  having  become  so  ruinous  as  to  ronder 
it  nci!essary  to  take  it  down  in  1 79G.  It  stood  luid-vvay 
between  Devereux  and  the  Bowykr'sTowf.r,  so  named  from 
its  being  the  residence  of  the  Ma.ster  of  the  King's  Bows. 
The  basement  tloor  of  this  latter  alone  remains,  on  which  a 
nuKlcrn  brick-building  has  been  raised.  The  old  part  is 
strongly  groined  and  vuulted,  and  is  entered  from  the 
Train  of  Artillery  through  a  wall  ten  feet  thick.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  i)rison  and  scene  of  the  death  ol 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  (see  page  82).  There  is  a  trap-<loor 
in  the  lloor  opening  on  llie  top  of  a  Might  of  steps,  down  to 
a  still  more  dreary  vault  beneath,  and  the  entrance  to  a  pas- 
sage of  coiqmunication  in  the  Imllium  wall  is  still  seen,  but, 
like  tho  rest,  it  has  been  blocked  up. 

Tlien>  an>  the  remains  of  another  tower,  like  Bowyer's, 
between  that  and  the  Jkwkl  Tovvf.h,  but  presenting  nothing 
remarkable.  Tliis  last-named  place  is  in  the  north-<"ast 
angle  of  the  inner  wanl;  it  was  called  the  Martin  Tower, 
in  1641.  and  received  its  present  name  on  becoming  the 
place  of  <ie|xisit  of  the  Regalia,  or  Crown  Jewels.  These 
had  till  then  been  kept,  from  tho  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
in  a  small  building  ailjoining  the  White  Tower.  0>m- 
well,  Eai-l  of  Essex,  was  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Jewels, 
with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

The  most  interesting  event  connected  with  the  articles  of 
the  Regalia  was  the  attempt  made  on  the  6th  of  Mav,  10  71, 
by  BIikkI,  a  disbanded  otlicer,  to  steal  them,  in  which  he 
was  bravely  resisted  by  Edwards,  to  whom  they  had 
been  committed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  tho  keeper.  The 
lower  and  mo^t  ancient  part  of  the  tower  is  circular  and 
o(  stone ;  the  upper  part  is  more  mo<lern,  and  of  brick  ;  it 
is  in  the  vaulteil  room  of  the  fonner  that  the  Crown  Jewels 
arc  kept. 

The  following   are  llie  principal  objects  shown   in   the 
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Jewel  Room,  and  whien,  on 
are  only  pennillcd  to  Ix?  m-^ 

St.  Baward's  Cruwii. 
the  coronation  of  tin-   k 
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The  (Queen's  Diadem  or  Circlet  of  Gold  waa  mad*  to* 
Mary  d'Este,  the  consort  of  Jamea  the  Second,  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  100,U0U/. 

Tlie  Queen's  Crown  i>  richly  let  with  diamond*,  aitd  is 
used  at  the  I'oronation. 

The   Queen's   Rich  Crown  is  w- 
rclurn  to  Wi-stjiiinster-Hall  after  • 

The  Orb,  which  rests  iji  the  k 
Coronation,  and  is  tiorno  on  his  !• 
minster-Hall,  is  a  ball  of  gold, 
banded  vvith  a  fillet  of  the  same  metal,  edged  with  pearl 
and  ornamented  with  ruses  of  diamonds.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  very  line  amethyst  bearing  a  gold  cross,  thickly  sot 
with  diamonds  and  other  stones. 

The   AmpulU,  or  Golden   Eagle,  is  an   m  •  -'d  of 

pure  gold,  which  contains  the  oil  used  at  th>  ii. 

The  Curtana,  or  .Swonl  of  Men-y,  which  ked 

before  the  King,  between  the  IWo  swords  ot  the 

Coronation,  is  of  plain  steel  gilded.  It  is  tliiii>  -in"  mchet 
in  length. 

St  Edvvartl's  Staff,  which  is  also  Iwme  before  the  King 
at  the  C'oronation,  is  of  beaten  gold,  four  fe«t  seven  Inches 
and  a  half  in  length. 

Tho  King's  Sceptre  with  tho  Dove,  is  a  staff  of  gold, 
three  feet  seven  inches  long,  surmounte<l  by  a  dove  with 
wing»  expanded,  th  ■  emblem  of  Mercy. 

The  King's  Sceptre  with  the  Cross,  or  Sceptre  Royal,  is 
likewise  of  gold,  two  feet  nine  inches  in  leitgth,  nchir 
a<lorned  with  precious  stones. 

The  Queen's  Sceptre  with  the  Cross  is  also  of  gold,  but 
not  ipiile  so  long  as  the  preceding. 

Tho  Queen's  Ivory  Rod  is  a  sceptre  of  white  ivory, 
three  feet  one  inch  long.  It  was  made  for  Mary  d'Este 
queen  of  James  the  Second. 

There  is  also  another  Sceptre,  discoverwl  in  1914,  which 
is  snp|iosed  to  have  been  made  for  Mary,  the  consort  of 
William  tho  Third. 

Amongst  the  other  articles  shown  here,  also,  are  th« 
Armillaj,  or  Bracelets  of  solid  gold,  worn  at  the  Corona- 
tion ;  the  Royal  Spurs,  also  of  gold  :  the  Salt-cellar  of 
State,  which  is  a  mo<lcl  in  gold  of  the  White  Tower;  tho 
Font  used  at  the  baptisms  of  the  Royal  Family  :  a  silver 
Fountain  presented  to  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  town  of 
Plymouth ;  and  a  splendid  sen  ice  of  Communion  Plate 
belonging  to  tho  Tower  Chapel. 

From  tho  Jewel  Tower  the  ballium-wall  turns  south  to 
the  river,  and  in  this  line  arc  tho  Constablk  Towkr,  and 
the  Broad-Arrow  Towkr,  both  concealed  by  the  range  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Ordnance  OlUec,  on  the  Terrace, 
as  it  is  called.  The  former  tower  has  notliing  worth  re- 
marking belonging  to  it ;  the  latter  is  interesting  from  the 
numerous  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  apartment  on  the 
first  llixir,  cut  by  tho  prisoners  in  the  reigns  ef  Mary  and 
her  sister. 

At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  ward  is  the  Salt  Toweb, 
or,  as  it  is  also  termed,  Julius  C.bsak's  Towkr,  of  the 
date  of  William  Rufus,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  plaea. 
In  the  room  on  tho  first  lloor  is  a  sculptur«  of  a  large 
sphere,  under  which  is  written, 

Hew  :  Draper :  of :  Brystow  :  made :  this : 
Sphere  :  the  :  30  :  dayc  :  of :  Maya  :  Aono  :  IS61. 
Ho  was  a  tavern-keeper  at  Bristol  cBrystow),  and  was  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  of  sorcery  against  Sir  W.  St  Low* 
and  his  wife,  in  March.  1560  I 

The  Lantern  Towkr  is  in  the  sor*"^  '       f  the 

enclosure,  and  was  conneott^l  with  a  g  i  i^sed 

the  space  liotween  the  outer  and  inner  ..,..,-.  ,.„.  ,,..o,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  were  reinove<l  in  1799,  leaving 
only  the  basement-vault  now  used  as  a  cellar. 
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'  KxriiLD  TowKR  IS  npitr  thc  middle  of  the  Mutli 
I »  erected  by  William   Kufua;  the  story  al>iiM- 
'    i".   however,   morv  modorn,  pnjlmlil»    .if  \'\i,- 
V .    It  has  liccn  the  place  for  th< 
nod,  and   is  also  interesting  as  t:. 


trene  of  the  murder  of  Henr>'  thc  Sixth. 


(GATEWAY    TO    BLOODY    TOWEB 

Imni  ■  ■  '  vijoininif  is  the  principal  t:at^•»;^^  i')  tiie 
inner  '.  from  some  forRolten  reason,  the  IJloody 

Tower.  ,, .--.....  from  the  vajjue  tradition  of  the  mnrder  of 
tlie  young  princes,  Eilward  the  Fifth,  and  the  Duke  of 
York ;  hut,  as  before  stated,  there  is  no  (tixKi  authority 
for  concluding  that  this  ever  took  place.  The  Gateway,  of 
which  we  give  an  epgraving,  is  a  splendid  s|)ecimen  of 
ancient  strength  and  solidity ;  the  gates  and  i>ortcullis  arc 
very  old :  those  at  thc  northern  end  have  l)e6n  removed ; 
in  the  passage  of  the  gateway,  which  is  thirty-four  feet 
deep,  thi"  ceiling  is  lioldly  groined  and  carved. 

'.  Ae  the  Bloody  Towkr  is  a  strong 

tor  wall,  at  the  head  of  tlio  flight  of 

u  to  the  passage  of  the  Traitor's  Uatb, 

i,i  >...  .M.  ..;  the  strong  outward  wall,  just  within  the 
moat,  there  were  other  towers  for  defence,  of  which  we  can 
give  but  a  short  notice.  At  the  Barbican  were  the 
BfLWARK  Gate  and  the  Lion's  Tower,  of  which  little 
now  remains,  the  site  of  the  latter  being  occupied  by  the 
!(Iknaokrib,  and  its  yards.  Thc  Martin  and  Byward 
Gate*  have  l»ecn  described ;  the  former  is  now  used  as  thc 
hi^rspilal  to  the  garrison.  A  few  yards,  on  the  right,  within 
tJie  fatter,  is  an  ancient  arched  portal,  leading  to  a  small 
woo  len  bridge  over  the  moat,  which  is  one  of  the  commu- 
nications between  the  fortress  and  the  wharf:  another 
a    '  '   ■  .me,  with  a  draw-bridge,  is  at  the  eastern  end, 

'  'iTii  angle  of  the  moat ;  both  these  approaches 

ii!  .■!.  .  ..fious  and  ,1  ■■■•  ■■■'••■•■..ijc.  On  this  line  are  the 
remains  of  thrtK!   tow  ■  St.  Thomas's,  called  the 

Cradlb  Tower,  the   \'- 1.    wkr,  and  thc  Ikov-oate 

Tower.    The   two  former  are  obvious  on  the  spectator's 

r.'ht  hand  in  walking  along  thc  southern  side,  and   are 

-  as  old  ruins  ;  an  arched  gateway  through  one,  leads 

Irnwliridge  just  mentioned.    The  modern  defences, 

!y  thc  place  of  these  ruined  edifices,  consist  of 

rics  round  the  outer  walls,  and  on  thc  twocir- 

iis  at  thc  north-east  and  north-west    angles; 

I  :i  all,  about  thirty  carronades. 

I  nr  KivAL  Mint  was  first  stationed  in  the  Tower  in  the 
ti:nc  of  Henry  the  Thir<l :  and  Klizubeth  forbid  all  coinini; 
any  where  but  at  this  place ;  from  the  great  increase  of 
bu-incM,  consequent  on  our  increasing  population  and 
tr.i  !■■  ilii-  old  oliiccs  were  found  inadequate,  and  the  new 
1  I  Tower  Hill  were  erected  for  thc  purpose,  about 

t  <  ^  ears  ago.     Thc  places  within  the  walls  being 

apppipriated  to  barracks  and  store-rooms  :  the  namjw  street 
on  till-  western  side  is  still  called  Minttlreet,  and  thin  is 
thc  only  memorial  now  rcmaininK  of  this  otficc. 

Tlie  prinriinl  \mh\\e  offices  still  within  the  Tower,  are 
the  Rkcori)  0»>  <  K  Oftick. 

The  rc<x>nU  u'  y  were  kept  there  at 

a  Tory  early  pcrio  j  ~>^iii  im  i  ip  *  iiiic|uest;  but  irrcat  ob- 
•cunty  pnnBils  rvipectinir  this  part  of  our  civil  history ; 
\..rv  litil,- :itt.i.ii,,M  un  ■..  ,!  I..  ilii-ir  charge  by  the  different 
/  iH-nt.  in  180(1,  commenced 

k  i     These  reconls  arc  uf  a 


very  miscellaneous   .i,.^-...<mih.      The  earliest   arc  forty 
one  rolls,  tenned  '  injutr,  a  colleclion  of  grant* 

rn)m  the  rt-ign  of  K l...  Confessor,  to  the  commence 

ment  of  the  thirteenth  centurv  ;  and  the  most  interesting 
art!  a  series  called  the  Close  liolls,  beginning  with  John's 
reittn,  ond  continued  to  Edward  the  Fourth's.  The  purport 
and  contents  of  these  on>  so  varieil,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  enumerate<l ;  hut  they  throw  a  great  light  on  many 
parts  of  our  domestic  history,  far  more  valuable  than  the 
treaties  of  peace  and  war,  and  proceeclings  of  courts,  pre 
(•cned  along  with  them. 

The  annexed  view  is  thc  profile  of  St.  Thomas's  tower, 
taken  from  the  eastern  draw-bridge ;  showing  the  moat 
which  this  crosses,  and  which  divides  the  wharf  from  the 
enclosure. 
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THE  MENAGERIE. 


It  was  in  Henry  the  Third's  reign  that  foreign  animals 
were  first  kept  in  the  Tower,  as  a  Royal  Menagerie,  when 
that  monarch  sent  thither  a  white  boar,  which  had  been 
brought  to  him  as  a  present  from  Norway,  and  which  he 
prized  very  highly.  In  one  year,  the  Sherifl's  of  I»ndon 
were  ordered  to  pay  four  pence  a  day  for  his  maintenance, 
and  in  the  following  year,  they  had  directions  to  provide 
the  said  bear  with  a  muzzle,  a  long  chain,  and  a  stout  cord. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  we  find  mention  of  the 
King's  lion,  of  a  quarter  of  mutton  ordered  for  his  daily 
food,  and  three  half-pence  a  day  to  be  given  to  his  keeper. 
There  exist  many  other  notices  in  olil  records  of  the  place 
respecting  this  collectiim,  which  was  formerly  very  cxten 
sive.  James  the  First  used  to  resort  to  the  Tower,  for  the 
cnicl  and  unpriiicely  purpose  of  seeing  Lions  and  other 
wild  lieasts  baited  by  (logs.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a 
spaniel  was  cast  into  the  lion's  den,  but  the  lion  and  he 
became  friends,  and  lived  together  for  several  years.  A 
great  part  of  the  present  collection  belongs  to  the  keeper, 
and  the  rest  are  royol  property. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  apprise  our  readers,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  the  interiors  of  the  edifices  described  can 
be  seen  at  all.  The  admission  fee  to  the  Armouries  it 
two  shillings;  to  the  Regalia,  two  shillings;  and  tn  the 
Menagerie,  one  shilling.  After  going  through  the  whole, 
the  visiter  is  required  to  write  his  name  and  adilrcss,  and 
to  pay  a  further  fee  of  one  shilling  each  person,  with  a 
donation  of  two,  three,  or  four  shillings,  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  coinp<>sing  the  parly. 

The  apartments  o<-cupit-<l  by  the  Records,  which  are  the 
most  interesting,  of  course  can  only  lie  seen  by  great 
private  interest ;  and  the  olil  towers,  being  all  in  the 
occupation  of  indiviiluals,  are  not  in  any  way  accessible 
to  visiters ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  enough  to  be  seen 
gratuitouMly  of  the  exteriors  to  reward  the  tasteful  and 
rational  curiosity  of  iH-rsons  who  can  appreciate  the  inex- 
pressible charm  of  anti({uity  and  local  associations. 

LONDON : 
JOHN     WILLIAM     I'ARKKR,    WKST    STRAND. 
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TU£   TUMC    or    KING    JIENRV    THE    SSTINTU. 


This  magnificent  Chapel,  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  highly-finished  edifices  in  the 
world,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
abbey-church  of  Westminster;  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  stands  upon  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  which, 
with  an  adjoining  tavern,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Vol.  III. 


'  White  Rose,"  was  removed  to  furnish  a  nite  for  the 
present  structure,  intended  by  the  royal  founder, 
Henr>'  the  Seventh,  to  be  a  mausoleum  for  himself 
and  family. 

The  first  stone  of  this  beautiful  edifice  was  laid 
on  the  11th  of  February,  l.i03,  by  Abbot  IsUp,  at 
the  command  '-f  •'"•  ^">'---"_"i    ".vi<\  the  cost  of  it3 
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erection  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  pounds. 
It  will  bo  seen,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  labour  of 
workinj;  the  materials  must  hake  Ix^-n  immense, 
and  ever)*  lover  of  architecture  anil  sculpture,  on 
viewing  this  superb  eilifice,  and  the  tomb  of  its 
royal  founder,  cannot  refrain  from  wonder  and 
sdmiration. 

A  minute  enumeration  of  the  ornaments  of  this 
chapel  would  greatly  exceed  our  limit« ;  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  following  brief 
description. 

The  chapel  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps,  under  three  arches  of  unequal  width,  behind 
the  chapel  of  St.  Edward  and  the  oratory  of  Henry 
the  Fifth:  this  porch  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
extant  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
divided  into  six  compartments,  finely  sculptured,  and 
enrichetl  with  heraldic  devices  of  the  Tudor  family  : 
four  fluted  |Kticstal  columns  arc  attached  to  the 
piers  of  the  arches,  with  enriched  capitals,  on  which 
Henry's  supporters,  the  lion,  greyhound  and  dragon, 
sit  in  an  erect  posture. 

The  splendid  gates  of  entrance  to  the  nave  of  the 
chapel  are  of  framed  oak,  cased  with  gilt  copper  or 
brass:  those  in  the  centre  are  eleven  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  and  eight  feet  three  inches  in  width, 
containing  sixty-eight  i)erforated  panels.  The  side 
gates  are  ten  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  five  feet 
wide,  each  pair  containing  twenty-eight  panels  :  they 
arc  all  ornamented  with  the  same  de\'ices;  vii., 
initials  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  bunches  of  roses 
entwined  with  a  crown,  fleurs-de-lis,  the  portcullis 
with  coronet  and  chain,  and  the  initials  H.  R.  with  a 
conmet  Ike.  These  devices  are  cast  in  brass,  al>out 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  exhibit  a  perfect 
and  highly-finished  design  on  both  sides. 

Tlirough  these  gates  you  enter  the  nave  of  the 
cha|x-l :  the  flood  of  light  pouring  in  upon  its  various 
decorations  fonns  so  powerful  a  contrast  with  the 
awful  gloom  of  the  entrance  porch,  that  no  words 
can  convey  an  idea  of  its  dazzling  effect.  The 
elevation  of  the  roof  is  grand,  and  the  perforated 
arch-ribs  light  and  beautiful :  the  cciUng  of  stone, 
with  its  panelled  rays  diverging  into  a  thousand 
graceful  figures,  is  studded  with  devices  and  orna- 
ments so  brilliant  and  varied  in  cBcct  as  to  appear 
quite  magical  j  yet  so  distinct,  as,  when  viewed  from 
either  end  of  the  chapel,  to  produce  a  magnificent 
whole ;  in  short  it  seldom  fails  to  fill  the  beholder  with 
astonishment  and  delight. 

The  canopies  over  the  stalls  greatly  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  this  chapel,  and  the  banners  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  suspended  from  nide  iron 
brackets,  entirely  hide  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
panel  and  niche  work  in  the  kingdom. 

The  accompanying  view  is  taken  from  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel,  looking  westward,  and  includes  the 
eaat  end  of  the  Tomb,  with  the  figures  of  Henry 
and  his  queen  EUzabeth,  in  the  costume  of  the 
period.  This  engraving  is  copied,  by  |K>rmission  of 
the  Publishers,  frtim  Cottingham's  Elevations,  &c.  of 
Hetuy  the  Seventh't  Chapel,  to  which  intcn-sting  work 
we  are  also  indebted  for  the  materials  of  the  pre- 
sent article.  The  figures,  which  are  recumlx-nt  ujKjn 
the  tomb,  are  represented  by  the  artist  in  an  upright 
position,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  beauty  uf 
the  sculpture. 

Tlic  tomb  is  principally  of  black  marble;  but  the 
figures,  bas-rcliefti,  shields  and  pilasters,  arc  of 
copper,  gilt.  The  statue*  of  the  king  and  queen, 
with  the  bas-reliefs  which  decorate  the  sides,  were 
executed  by  Pietro  Torrcgiano,  a  celebrated  It&lian 
artist,    who   contracted    with   Henry's   executors  to 


complete  the  tomb,  figures,  &c.,  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  (a  very  large  sum  in  those  days)  ;  it  was 
finished  in  the  year  1518.  The  tomb  is  surrounded 
by  a  screen  which  is  a  magnificent  sj)ecimcn  ot 
casting  in  bra.ss  j  its  style  corresponds  with  the 
architecture  of  the  chapel,  and  it  is  highly  i)robable 
that  the  moulds  were  made  by  the  same  artificers 
who  prepared  the  models  for  working  the  masonry. 
It  has  evidently  s\>irered  much  from  waiitim  spo- 
liation— this  the  broken  ornaments  and  vacant  niches 
attest ;  but  we  trust  that  the  vigilance  of  the  guides 
will  preserve  this  inimitable  work  of  art  from  further 
mjury. 

The  body  of  the  chapel  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  nave  occupies  four  arches  on  each  side,  which, 
previously  to  the  erection  of  the  stalls,  communicated 
with  the  side-aisles.  The  chancel  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  a  bold  arch,  five  feet  in  depth,  crossing 
from  north  to  south,  which  adds  gn-atly  to  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  building;  it  is  decorated 
throughout  in  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate 
manner:  the  variety,  design,  and  arrangement  of  the 
niches,  pancUing,  armorial  bearings,  and  sculptures 
in  this  arch,  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest 
interest  to  students  in  ornamental  architecture.  The 
great  perforated  arches  of  the  roof  are  supported  by 
clustered  shafts,  springing  from  the  pillars  between 
the  side-arches  of  the  nave,  each  of  which  is  finely 
ornamented  with  foliage-|)oints  on  the  under-surfacc. 
The  interior  of  the  west  end  is  similar  to  the  east 
end  of  the  porch  as  far  as  the  horizontal  mouldings 
above  the  doors,  over  which  is  a  bold  cornice,  finished 
with  an  open  leaf  battlement ;  attached  to  this 
cornice  arc  fourteen  busts  of  coronetted  angels, 
which  extend  across  the  nave,  intermixed  with  roses, 
fleurs-de-lis,  and  portcullises,  all  having  crowns  above 
then:. 

The  statues  which  adorn  the  niches  exhibit  con- 
siderable skill  in  design ;  and  have  a  stmng  charac- 
teristic expression  of  countenance ;  they  consist  of 
kings,  cardinals,  bishops,  martyrs,  saints,  pilgrims, 
&c.,  each  represented  under  some  particular  circum- 
stance recorded  in  the  life  or  legenil. 

The  windows  of  this  superb  edifice  were  originally 
filled  with  the  most  splendid  designs  in  painted  glass  : 
the  small  lights  of  the  clerestory  and  the  head  of 
the  great  window,  still  contain  various  small  figures, 
such  as  crosses,  crowns,  fleurs-de-hs,  red  and  blue 
mantles,  crowns  and  portcullises,  single  feathers  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  crest,  crowns  and  garters,  red 
and  white  roses,  the  king's  initials,  and  fragnicnts  of 
the  canopies  which  were  over  the  various  saints. 
One  of  the  original  figures  in  the  eastern  window  is 
still  entire,  as  well  as  several  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  kings  of  England  in  the  window  of  the  eastern 
chapel. 

For  many  years,  this  magnificent  structure  had 
bc>cn  ra|)idly  advancing  to  a  state  of  decay ;  this  at 
length  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament : — a 
grant  was  made  to  repair  the  dilapidations,  and  the 
whole  of  the  exterior  has  been  restored  according  to 
the  original  plan. 


Hk  who  IS  always  hia  own  counsellor,  will  often  have  a  fool 
for  his  client. Huntke. 


AifV  person  may  raise  a  cavil,  which  none  but  a  wise  man 
can  answer. 


No  man  lives  so  ill,  a*  ho  who  forgets  that  he  must  ever  die. 

BiO!»  aniietl  an  ciiviouM  man,  flint  was  very  sad,  "  What 
harm  hod  befallen  unto  him,  nr  what  good  had  befallen 
unto  another  man  ?  "— ^Loan  Bacon. 
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AN  ELEPHANT  HUNT. 

Thk  following  inteitTiitin((  account  of  the  porilou*  uflven- 
tures  of  itn  Klcphant-hiint,  nnir  Coutallam,  in  the  district 
of  Tinavrlly,  in  Nuutlirrn  India.  Im.n  Iwon  Inlelv  rocrived 
from  n  voun){  ^"■■tl'^'nun,  who  hulcU  an  uHlciol  ittuatioii 
under  tlio  Collector  of  tlio  dittrict 

On   the    2ii(l   of    Si-ptomlKT,  1832,   int<-lli({fncc  waa 

broiinlit    to    the    Collector  of  Tinavelly,   tlint   some 

wild  elephants   had  appeared   in   the    neighlionrhood  ... 

of  Coutallam.       A   hunting-party   wa.s    immediately     ""^  l>li«><l,  hut  it  wujf  that  of  the  ckpLttnl,  dropping 

formed,  and  a  large   number  of  native  huntem  were     f''"™  his  brow. 


trampling  on  him.     I  then  runhrd  for\t 
to  diacharge    my  iceond    barrel,    but 
intervening  between  the  elephant  .i 
and  I  lout  «ii»hf  of  biin  entirely. 

lay  appun  •  ,  the  ground  ,— a  pmuful  nen- 

Ration  <il    I  Jy  over|Miwen-d   me  ^    I    went 

towariU  him,  he  moved,  and  oxiifiled  himself  by 
taking  hold  of  the  tree;  I  then  luiNtened  and  found 
him  like  one  risen  from  the   grave,  pole  aji  death  ;   I 


I 


engaged.  We  left  the  tenta  on  horsebuik  at  half 
pa-st  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rode  thrt-e 
mile.«  to  an  oiK-n  Hpot,  flanked  on  one  side  by  riee- 
fields,  and  on  the  other  by  jungle.  After  waiting 
some  time.  Captain  B.  and  myself  walked  aenras  the 
rice-fields  to  the  ahudt:  of  a  tree.  When  here,  we 
heard  the  trnmjiet  of  an  Klephant ,  we  rushed  acniss 
the  rice-fields  up  to  our  knees  in  mud,  but  all  in 
vain,  though  we  canu-  upim  the  track  of  one  of  the 
animals,  and  then  ran  five  or  six  hundred  yards  into 
the  jungle.  After  various  false  alarms,  and  vain 
endeavours  to  discover  the  objects  of  our  cha.si',  the 
Collector  went  into  the  jungle,  and  Captain  H.  and 
myself  into  the  be<l  of  the  stream  where  we  hod  seen 
the  trucks,  and  here  it  was  evident  the  elephants  had 
passed  to  and  fro.     Disappointed   and   impatient,  we 


Never  nhall  I  forget  my  sennationa  when  I  caw 
the  monster  nuhing  on  him,  still  letw  those  when  I 
saw  the  bnife's  huge  proboscis  twine  round  and  take 
him  up;  all  this  occurred  in  less  than  a  minute. 
The  Collector  was  of  course  very  faint ;  we  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  got  some  brandy  and  water  which 
revived  him,  and  he  told  us  he  had  advanced  to 
within  six  yards  of  the  Elephant,  aiui  then  fired, 
thinking  that,  as  usual,  it  would  retreat  ;  instead  of 
whi<h  it  chargetl  him.  He  then  fired  a  second  time, 
within  three  yards  of  the  Ix-ast,  and  fled,  but  the 
animal  gained  ujxin  him ;  he  threw  his  gun  at  it,  and 
tried  t<i  run  round  a  tree,  but  it  was  too  cunning,  and 
ran  round  the  tree  also,  seized  him  by  the  neck  and 
thri'w  him  down;  it  then  attemptt^'d  to  gore  him: 
providentially   the   tusks   struck    into    the  earth    on 


almost  determined  to  give  np  the  cha.sc  and  go  home,  ''"'''  ^^*^'-'  "^  '''"'•  "'"*  '*'"*  •>'^  ^'o*  pn'served.  The 
but  shots  fired  just  before  us,  reanimated  us,  and  we     ^""t''^^''""   'hen    felt   the   brute   take    him  up    in    iU 

trunk,  he  then  heard  my  shot,  and  immediately  found 
hiintielf  on  the  gn)un(J.  He  lay  quietly  there  a 
secfmd  or  two,  then  inclined  himself  slightly,  and 
perceived  that  the  elephant's  back  was  towards  him. 
Tlie  elephant  must  have  carried  away  at  least 
had  taken  the  middle  path.  Captain  B.,  some  huntsmen  I  l^^''"*y  '"'"•'*•  J'l'""'"*!'*  h»^  was  led  to  select  the 
and  myself  the  left,  and  other  hunters  scrambled  Collector,  on  account  of  his  being  dressed  in  bright 
down  that  to  the  right    At  this  moment,  I  did  not  see     *'''**"  J'^'""- 

anything  but  what  I  t<H)k  to  be  a  native  hut  roofed  '  *^""''  ^'"-^'^  *'^*'"  '"""  *^""*'  "  report  reached  us 
with  leaves,  but  after  advancing  a  few  yards,  the  |  '•>«**"""'•»»»'*•"  had  killed  the  elephant,  which  had 
huge  head  of  an  elephant  shaking  above  the  jungle  '"""'''>"^"''  <<>  wander  about  the  plai-e  where  he  bad 
within  ten  yards  of  us,  burst  suddenly  upon  my  view,  j  ^^''^  wounded.     It  was  fourteen  feet  long,  from  the 


proceeded,  and  found  that  the  Collector  had  fired 
twice.  Off  we  wont,  through  forest,  over  ravine,  and 
through  streams,  till  at  last,  at  the  top  of  a  ravine, 
the  elephants  were  seen.  This  was  a  moment  of 
excitement!      We  were  all  scattered.     The   Collector 


Captain  B.  and  a  hmiter  were  just  before  me  ;  we  all 
fired  at  the  same  instant,  and  in  so  direct  a  line  that 
the  perctission  cap  of  my  gun  hit  the  hunter,  whom 
I  thought,  at  first,  I  had  shot.  This  accident,  though 
it  proved  slight  and  unimportant,  a  little  unhinged 
me.  The  great  excitement  occasioned  by  seeing  for 
the  first  time  a  wild  beast  at  liberty  and  in  a  state 
of  nature,  pr.>fluced  a  sensation  of  hope  and  fear 
that  was  intense  and  i\idescribable. 

The  sturtling  appearance  of  such  a  huge  creature, 
and  our  being  scattered  and  separated,  created,  for 
an  instant,  a  slight  bewilderment,  which  may  be 
better  understood  than  described.  The  beast  gave 
one  of  his  horrid  trunii)s,  and  charged  somebody, 
whom  I  could  not  see,  but  I  followed  it,  and  the 
next  instant  beheld  the  Collector,  running  without 
hat  or  gim,  and  the  elephant  after  him.  I  fired 
instantly,  intending  to  hit  a  vital  part  which  is  under 
the  ear  ;  the  shot  struck,  but  unfortunately  without 
taking  proper  effect.  My  servant  boy  with  a  reserve 
gun  was  ten  or  twelve  yards  off,  a  long  way  at  such 
a  moment,  but  no  more  tiine  was  lost  than  could  be 
avoided  in  exchanging  guns  with  him.  I  turned 
back  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  this  instant  the 
elephant  seized  the  Collector  and  lifted  him  off  the 
ground.  I  instantly  levelled  my  gun,  in  the  hope 
that  a  chance  of  saving  him  might  offer.  The  beast 
turned  partly  round  the  tree,  still  holding  the  Collec- 
tor by  his  trunk,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  a  clear  shot 
at  his  head ;  I  fired,  and  providentially  struck  him, 
the  ball  entering  his  left  eye.  He  staggered,  stum- 
bled,  let   the    Collector  fall,  and  made  off  without 


msertion  of  the  tail  to  the  joining  of  the  trunk  to 
the  head,  ond  eleven  feet  high.  My  balls  had  struck 
in  the  neck  and  left  eye,  and  the  head  was  terribly 
marked  with  shots.  C. 

A  LITTLE  error  of  the  eye,  a  misguidance  of  the  hand,  a 
slip  of  the  foot,  a  starting  of  a  horse,  a  fiu<lden  mist,  or  a 
ffreat  shower,  or  a  wonl  undc>iKneilly  ca.<t  forth  in  an  army, 
has  turned  the  stream  of  victor)-  from  one  side  to  another, 
and  thereby  disjKiseil  of  empires  ami  whole  nation*.  No 
prince  ever  returns  safe  out  of  a  battle,  but  may  well  re- 
member how  mnny  blows  and  bi,"  '  '  l.im 
that  uiiijlit  e.T-ily  have  gone  thf  hat 
lilllc  odd  uiiloro>een  chances  divil..  ■  .  ;„,,„.,  .,:,idc, 
which  fteemcd  in  a  full,  reail\.  i:  i  Ir^r:  .areer  to  have 
been  posting  to  him.  All  vviu.li  pi-,  ,  -  if  .,,•  i!,i  not 
acknowledge  to  have  been  guided  to  tli  nds 
and  cffe<-ts  by  the  condtirtof  a  superior  .  n  md. 
we  do  by  the  same  assertion  cashier  all  pruvidunce,  »tnp 
the  Almighty  of  his  noblest  prerogative,  and  make  God. 

not  the  Governor,  but  the  more  Spectator  of  the  world. 

South. 


In  Judea  and  other  eastern  countries,  where  Hocks  and 
hertls  constituted  the  riches,  and  the  feeding  of  them  the 
chief  employment  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  praotfec* 
prevaile<l  very  different  from  aught  that  vve  h-ivo  been 
accustomed    to  see.      Instead   of  a   keeper    ■  )i« 

sheep,  and  employing  du^  on  all  occasions   '.  m 

(for  the  use  of  dog*  in  Judea  was  to  defiv  -^i 

the  wild  beasta  of  the  forest  and  the  i 

notice  of  their  appmach),  the  sbepheni  nwineii  w,iiKml 
before  the  sheep,  whether  he  led  them  to  pasture,  water,  or 

the  fold.     T!i.'  -> '-H*  going    I-'— -  -i-     ' --i^ 

leading  them  '  ion  and  Trr  i 

striking  and  I  representatic u.^  ,;. -.ig 

grace  and  continual  beip.— Srspbxrd, 

"6—2 
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THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 

Trk  SPANisn  Armada,  8o  often  mentioned  in 
history,  was  an  imnii-nsc  fleet  and  armament,  col- 
let-tcd  by  the  hauglity  Philip  of  Spain,  for  the  pnr- 
po«e   of  re-establishing  in   England  the  tyrannical 


•  rANlSII    CALLtON. 


domuiion  of  the  Popish  Hierarchy,  and  crushing  the 
power  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  whose  auspicious 
reign  the  Protestant  religion  had  been  happily  esta- 
blished in  these  kingdoms,  and  the  name  of  England 
become  respected  by  all  civilized  nations.  The  whole 
power  of  the  Spanii-h  priesthood,  assisted  by  the 
Pope  himself  (who  in  person  bestowed  a  blessing  on 
the  expedition  before  it  sailed),  was  put  in  requisition 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  supplies  of  men,  money, 
stores,  ships,  and  ammunition  ;  while  the  kingly  re- 
venues of  the  South  American  mines,  the  treasures 
of  the  state,  the  forced  contributions  of  the  people, 
and  the  voluntarj-  gifts  of  the  richest  families  of  the 
land,  were  all  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  the  Queen  of  England  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  danger  that  threatened  her 
realm.  Before  the  Spanish  armament  was  ready  to 
put  to  sea,  the  famous  Admiral,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
was  despatched  with  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  for  the 
pnrpoflc  of  annoying  the  enemy.  With  his  small 
force  he  daringly  entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and 
'  I   by  fire   no  less  than    a  hundred    sail  of 

^  ,  vessels :    he   carried    destruction   along  the 

whole  line  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and  returned  to 
England  in  triumph,  bringing  home  a  richly-laden 
Galleon,  laden  with  specie,  intended  for  the  supply 
of  the  invading  army. 

The  vessels  of  which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  com- 
posed were  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The  largest,  called 
Galleons,  were  very  curiously  built,  having  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship,  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or 
sis  decks,  and  appearing  at  a  distance  like  huge 
floating  castles.  A  smaller  kind  were  called  Gal- 
leasses, or  Galleys,  and  were  impelled  by  oar*  u 
well  as  sails. 

When  this  mighty  armament  left  the  coast  of 
Spain,  its  force  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
vesscb,  many  of  which  were  greatly  superior  in  size 


to  those  of  the  English.  It  had  on  board  20,000 
soldiers,  8000  sailors,  and  2000  ▼oluuteers  of  the 
first  fnmilies  in  Spain  ;  it  curried  2650  guns,  and 
was  victualled  for  half  u  year,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  st<ires  of  every  description.  Tlie 
trxKips  on  Ixiard  were  to  be  joined  by  ;J4,000  men, 
under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  were  o.ssembled  in 
the  neighbourtuMMl  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  in  the 
Netherlands;  for  transporting  these  he  had,  with 
incri'dible  labour,  provided  a  great  number  of  flat 
bottomed  vessels. 

Although  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  this 
country,  were  well  known,  yet  still  when  the  news 
reached  England  that  it  was  about  to  sail,  U-rror  and 
consteniation  seized  on  the  iidiabitauts.  A  fleet  of 
not  above  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  those  small  in 
comparison,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  navy  ready 
to  oppose  it  at  sea.  All  the  commercial  towns,  how- 
ever, were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
vessels  to  increase  its  force,  and  it  is  recorded,  that 
the  citizens  of  London,  although  only  recjuircd  to  fit 
out  fifteen  vessels,  tloubled  that  number  of  their  own 
accord.  The  nobility  and  gentry  also  equipi)ed  forty- 
three  ships  at  their  own  cost.  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  was  appointed  Admiral,  anil  under  him 
served  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobislur,  all  men  of 
well-known  courage  and  abihty.  The  principal  fleet 
was  gtatitmcd  at  Plymouth.  A  smaller  squadron, 
consisting  of  forty  vessils,  was  comniauded  by  Lord 
Si-ymour,  and  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  inU-rcept 
the  Duke  of  Panna. 

The  Spanish  Armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  but  its  saihng  was  retarded  by  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  the  admiral,  and  that 
also  of  the  vice-admiral,  the  Duke  of  Paliano.  The 
command  of  the  expedition  was  therefore  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  Upon  leaving  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  the  Armada  next  day  met  with  a 
violent  tempest,  which  sunk  some  of  the  smallest  of 
their  shipping,  and  the  fleet  put  back  into  the  harbour. 
After  some  time  spent  in  refitting,  they  again  put  to 
sea.  By  this  time,  they  were  discovered  by  a  Scotch 
pirate  of  the  name  of  Fleming,  who  wos  cruising  in 
those  seas,  and  who  immediately  sailed  towards  the 
English  fleet,  and  warned  the  admiral  of  their 
approach.  Effingham  had  just  time  to  leave  the 
harbour  with   his  ships,  when,  on  the  lytli  of  July, 


■  rAKIIU   OALLST,  O*  OALLSAS. 


1588,  "  they  discovered  the  Spanish  fleet  with  lofty 
turrets,  like  castles,  in  front,  advancing  in  the  form 
of  a  half  m(xm.  The  wings  spreading  out  to  the 
length  of  seven  miles;  sailing  very  slowly  with  full 
sails,  the  Wind  being  as  it  were  wearied  with  carrying 
them,  and  the  ocean  groaning  beneath  their  weight." 
The  English  admiral  considering  that  the  Spaniards 
would  most  probably  be  much  superior  to  him  in 
close  fight,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  their  ships 
and  the  number  of  their  troops,  wisely  resolved  to 
content  himself  with  harassing  them  on  their  voy- 
age, and  with  watching  attentively  all  the  ad\'ant<igcs 
that  might  be  derived  from  storms,  cross-winds,  aud 
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«uch  like  arcidenU.  It  wm  not  Ion);  tx-forc  he 
perceived  a  I'avoiimble  opportunity  ot"  attacking;  the 
vice-admirul  Recaldo.  Tliig  he  ilid  in  iK-rson,  and 
diaplaj'ed  ho  much  dexterity  in  workinf;  hiM  Hhip  and 
mauaf^ini;;  his  guna,  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  Spaniards 
for  the  fate  of  their  coniinaader.  From  that  time 
the  Spaniards  kept  closer  together ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  English  on  the  same  day  attacked  one  of 
the  largest  galleasses.  Other  Spanish  ships  came  up 
to  her  relief,  but  one  of  the  princ^ipal  galleons,  which 
had  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  on  board,  was  taken 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Several  other  encounters 
happened,  in  all  of  which  the  Knglish  proved  victo- 
rious, through  the  great  advantage  which  they  derived 
from  the  lightness  of  their  ships  and  the  dexterity  of 
their  sailors. 

The  Spaniards  continued  to  advance  till  they  came 
opposite  to  Calais,  where  the  Duke  of  Medina  cast 
anchor,  and  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  entreating 
him  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  his  tnxjps.  Far- 
nese  prepared  to  put  his  troops  on  board,  but  in- 
formed Medina,  that  the  vessels  he  had  provided,  were 
only  fit  for  the  transport  of  men,  and  not  for  fighting ; 
and  that,  therefore,  unless  the  Armada  was  brought 
still  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  the  coast  cleared  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  ships,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  effect  the  embarkatiim  of  his  men.  The 
Armada  accordingly  advanced,  and  had  arrived 
within  sight  of  Dunkirk,  with  the  English  fleet  on 
one  siiic  and  the  Dut<'h  on  the  other,  when  a  sudden 
calm  put  a  stop  t»  all  its  motions.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  night  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  Lord 
Howard  having  filled  eight  ships  with  sulphur,  pitch, 
and  other  combustibles,  set  fire  to  them  and  sent 
them  before  the  wind,  against  the  different  divisions 
of  t.ie  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spaniards  beheld  these 
ships  enveloped  in  flame  and  smoke  approaching 
them,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  increased  the 
terror  with  which  the  sight  filled  them ;  a  panic 
flew  froin  one  end  of  the  fleet  to  the  other;  some  of 
them  weighed  their  anchors,  but  many  cut  their 
cables  and  suffered  their  ships  to  drive  before  the 
wind,  and  in  this  confusion  running  foul  of  each 
othei,  they  crushed  and  damaged  many  of  their  own 
ships,  and  rendered  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
force  unfit  for  use.  When  daylight  returned,  they 
were  still  in  great  disorder,  and  their  ships  widely 
separated  and  dispersed. 

The  English  fleet  had  been  joined  by  Lord  Sey- 
mour, and  Lord  Howard  Iwing  bravely  seconded  by 
Drake  ani\  the  other  otiicers,  hastened  to  improve 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  attaoked  the 
enemy  in  several  quarters  at  the  same  time.  The 
engagement  lasted  from  four  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evening.  The  Spaniards  fought  furiously,  but 
their  guns  did  very  little  execution  against  the 
English,  while  many  of  their  own  unwieldy  vessels 
were  greatly  damaged,  and  twelve  of  the  largest 
among  them  were  either  run  aground,  sunk,  or 
forced  to  surrender. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  object  of  the  Armada 
had  failed,  and  the  Spanish  admiral  prepared  to 
return  home ;  but  as  the  winds  were  contrary  for 
his  passage  through  the  Channel,  he  detennined  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  Island.  The  English  fol- 
lowed them  for  some  time,  but  their  ammunition  fell 
short,  and  the  Spaniards  were  thus  saved  from 
further  infliction  by  fight.  In  passing  the  Orkneys, 
the  Armada  encountered  a  violent  storm,  and  most 
of  the  vessels,  having  lost  their  anchors,  were  scattered 
in  ever}'  direction ;  some  were  wrecked  on  the  Western 
Isles,  many  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  of  this 
formidable  fleet,  not  one  half  of  the  ships,  and  a  still 


ninaller  proportion  of  ■oldiera  and  Muneo,  ever  re- 
turned  to  Spain. 

Among  the  HUjres  found  in  the  prizes,  wcrt?  various 
instruments  of  torture,  intended  to  be  used  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  peniecutiim  of  the  English,  upon 
the  conquest  of  whom  they  had  vainly  calculated. 
Of  the  three  represented  in  the  engraving,  the  one 
on  the  left  at  the  top,  is  called  a  Ihumb-icrew,  from 
its  Ix-ing  employed  U>  compress  the  thumbs,  when 
placed  in  the  lower  half  of  the  instrument,  by  tiini> 
ing  a  screw.  Tlic  in.strument  below  that,  is  an  ifoa 
collar  of  considerable  weight,  the  inside  co\ '  "'i 

shar])  points.     Tlie  most  curious  is  that  on  ' 
which   has  been   called  tin-  Scavengrr't  Dau  I 

was  intended  to  confine  the   body  in  a   d  ^ 

position,  by  holding  the  neck  in  its  upixrr  part,  the 
Mnrists  in  the  two  openings  in  the  middle,  and  fixing 
the  ancles  in  the  lower  lix>ps.  These  three  instru- 
ments arc  now  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  s|xiilH,  appear  to  have  been  sold 
by  auction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors. 


mt  KitvtNcMt  xvuim 


British  Ahtiquitiis. — The  historj-  of  Britain,  between 
the  emancipation  of  the  island  from  the  Romans  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons,  is  involved  in  much  fiable.  It  was 
under  the  dominion  of  many  petty  king<^  whose  name*, 
even,  are  not  known.  Much  of  that  interval  was  occupied 
in  the  contests  of  ambitious  partisans).  "  The  countrv, ' 
savs  GiUias,  "  though  weak  ajjainst  its  forci(pi  enemies, 
wis  unconciuerablo  in  civil  warfare.  Kmgs  were  appointed, 
but  they  who  were  more  cruel  than  the  rest  attained  to  the 
high  iliKnity  :  with  as  little  right  or  expediency  as  they 
ac(juire<I  their  power,  they  lost  it;  they  were  killed,  not 
from  any  examination  of  justice,  and  men  more  ftrociou* 
still  wore  elected  in  their  place.  If  any  happened  to  be 
more  mild  or  virtuous  than  the  rest,  every  degree  of  hanv^l 
and  enmity  was  heape<l  upon  them."  This  sweeession  nf 
tvrants  is  only  known  to  us  by  casual  intimatioih  and  by 
the  denunciations  of  Gildas.  They  appear,  in  their  test  of 
obscurity,  like  the  distant  wood  at  the  last  reftactions  of 
the  departed  sun  :  we  behold  only  a  dark  mass  of  gloom, 
in  which  wo  can  trace  no  shapes,  and  distinguish  no  indi- 
viduals.  TvR.tlR. 
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LOAN  FUNDS.     I. 

Among  the  various  plans  devised  fur  the  comfort 
Knd  iinprovemciit  of  the  humble  classes  of  «o<Mcty, 
few  hold  out  a  pnwpcct  of  greater  advantage,  or  have 
been  found  practically,  as  far  as  tiiey  have  hitherto 
been  tried,  to  succeed  better  than  the  insititution  of 
Lo*M  Furnds. 

The  following  extracts  arc  selected  from  a  pamphlet 
lately  puhli>lied.  entitled.  Remarks  oh  the  Advantaycs 
of  Loan  Fundi,  for  tite  lienrfit  of  the  Poor  and  In- 
dustrious, vith  Directions  for  their  Establishment.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Trench,  gives  the  result  of  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  system. 

Those  who  arc  at  all  conversant  witli  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  will  irome<liately  acknou  ledf^c  that  the  want  uf  a 
small  «um.  in  a  temporary  eracrjjency,  or  byway  of  capital, 
is  one  of  the  prcafost  evils  tn  which  they  are  subject. 

The  imjv      '   '  the  use  of  a  small  sum 

of  money  m  fmiuently  cause*  whole 

ftimilics  tn  i.ui  im  ■  Mumru  ui^ircss,  from  whifh  thev  cnn 
never  aunin  extricate  themselves,  and  frec|ueiitly  excludes 
an  ind'!-'"  "'-  '"in  from  all  hope  of  bettering  his  condition 
when  -i  arise.     And  this  occurs  even  where  it 

is  eviiK  ••  means  of  sulwequent  repayment  might 

be  produced  with  ease  and  certainty. 

The  rate  of  wages  and  the  means  of  employment  are 
seldom  adcmiate  to  do  more  than  pro\ide  the  poor  with  the 
articles  of  daily  and  hourly  necessity ;  so  that,  however 
intelligent,  laborious,  and  conscious  of  the  beneflt  of  pos- 
sessing a  few  pounds,  for  an  unforeseen  accident,  or  for  the 
a'V  lit  of  their  condition  by  a  small  outlay,  they  are 

fr  liable  to  gather  such  an  amount  ti>gcther.     It. 

is  aiiii.)»t  mcreilible  what  a  series  of  sufferings  and  what 
destitution  originate  from  this  cause.  "  The  poor  man 
pcrisheth  becaitse  of  his  jxiverty  ; '  or,  in  other  words,  one 
impoverishini;  cin-uinstance  causes  another,  till  he  is  utlcrly 
ruined,  and  the  inability  to  obtain  one  article  of  comfort  or 
necessity  prevents  all  hope  of  sell'-i>dvan<'emcnt  in  external 
circumstances.  The  experience  of  ever)'  one  who  has 
taken  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  poor  will  enable 
him  to  recall  numerous  instances  illustrative  of  the  above 
statement.     For  instance, — 

A  parent  is  onen  prevented  from  apprenticing  a  child  to 
an  advantageous  trade,  from  the  want  of  assistance  towards 
the  requisite  premium  and  outflt. 

In  the  repairs  of  d«elling  houses,  and  other  similar 
instances,  the  poor  often  require  to  hire  the  lal>our  of  others, 
at  a  time  when  a  small  portion  of  such  labour  would  save 
much  ultimate  expense,  if  they  had  but  the  means  of 
commanding  it. 

The  artisan  frequently  is  compelled  to  remain  idle  from 
being  unable  to  obtain  the  price  of  tools  and  the  raw  mate- 
nals  uf  work,  ami  is  thus  entirely  disabled  from  pursuing 
his  branch  of  trade. 

Where  any  portion  of  land  is  held,  the  labourer  frequentlv 
experiences  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  seed  for  his  grouml, 
ill  '        i;.'  a  cow,  pigs,  or  other  profitable  stock,  and  in 

<  i'  \  improvement,  or  commencing  operations   on 

hiN  >iiMii  .uiutmcnt. 

One  mem)>cr  of  a  family  bccomos  incapacitatcl  from 
work  by  sicknrss  or  accident.  To  supply  comforts  and 
necessary'  relief  much  immediate  expenditure  is  requisite, 
the  funds  Tor  which  cannot  \ye  obtained,  notwithstanding 
the  oomnarative  certainty  that  if  a  small  sum  could  be 
bomwcd  for  such  an  excellent  purpose,  the  other  members 
o!  •  \ .  or  the  sick  man  on  his  recover)',  would  repay 

t:.  y  wecklv  instalments. 

liidniduals  of  •  '     '         1  cdiaracter  are  fre<iucntly 

placed  in   unavi<  ~  of  a   momentary  nature 

Ihroug!  -'  '■  1  ,,i  (uncrs,  as  well  as  ftrim  a  sudden  and 
unex|H  .•  in  the  demand  for  labour,  or  of  market 

i  lK)atmen  are  sometimes  entirely  prcclude<l 

fr  '  livelihood  by  the  want  of  a  toat  or  nets, 

at  seasons  could  derive  great  profit  from  the 

•xerciaeofi:  g. 

In  all  these  iiwiaitoes,  and  numerous  others  which  might 
be  ascertained,  tte  well-titned  application  of  a  smnll  sum 
of  money  by  way  of  1  ucn   improve  a  ■' 

man's  condition,  and  ic  the   unfortii 

plunging  decker  in  disiri'  -.  wiiimut  loss  to  any  iiriKxm.u 
whatsoever.     It  must  tiowever  bo  strictly  rememl>ercd,  that 


the  plan  here  recommended,  is  not  intended  a-i  a  resource 
in  tiie  la.st  extremity  of  want,  merely  as  such.  By  no 
means.  Two  oilier  circumstances  must  bo  taken  into 
consiileralion,  or  the  object  of  the  design  will  be  entirely 
defeated, — namely,  goml  character  on  the  part  of  the 
borrower,  and  a  rational  eX|)ectation  uf  his  being  able  to 
secure  the  means  of  weekly  re-nayment  by  instalments. 

Wherever  a  I.oan  Fund  has  been  established*,  its 
tendency  has  not  only  been  to  prevent  distress,  but  the 
invariable  and  immediate  consequence  has  been  to  prumote 
industry,  honesty,  sobriety,  an<l  other  moral  virtues  within 
the  circle  to  which  it  extended,  amimg  that  numcMus  class 
who  fmin  their  situation  looked  firivard  to  the  possibility  of 
wanting  its  aid  at  any  ftnure  time.  They  see  thnt  none 
who  are  addicted  to  idle  or  vicious  habits  are  considered 
worthy  of  receiving  a  loan,  anil  there  beijig  a  necessitv  of 
bringing  forward  a  resjiectablo  person  as  security  for  each 
borrower,  it  sixin  is  obsened  that  such  a  guarantee  cannot 
be  obtaine<l  by  any  one  who  would  be  likely  to  prove  a 
defaulter.  The  probability  of  jwrsonal  loss,  even  if  there 
were  no  other  motive,  will  naturally  prevent  any  person 
from  becoming  bound  for  the  idle,  the  dishonest,  or  the 
drunkard,  and  the  securities  being  frequently  in  the  class 
of  life  immediately  above  that  of  the  borrowers,  have  means 
of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  their  characters. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  most  desirable  link 
or  liond  is  formed  between  all  classes  bv  the  existence  of 
such  an  institution.  The  wealthy  will  probalily  supply 
funds  for  its  maintenance,  and  having  more  leisure,  will 
take  an  active  part  in  its  direction  and  superintendence ; 
thus  showing  a  desire  for  the  general  welfare  of  their 
neighbourhood,  and  supplying  several  hundreds  annually 
witli  a  valuable  species  of  relief.  The  middle  classes 
usually  give  security,  and  thus  prove  their  good  opinion  of 
those  who  desene  it.  Individuals  in  this  station  will 
perhaps  have  one,  two,  or  more  poor  persoiis  whom  they 
are  willing  lo  aid,  and  having  such  a  small  number  to 
attend  to,  will  be  enabled  to  guanl  themselves  against  that 
deception  in  reganl  to  the  character  and  circumstnnces  of 
borrowers,  which  would  unavoidably  be  practised  on  those 
who  would  have  some  hundreds  on  their  books  at  the  same 
time.  The  poorer  objects  of  pecuniary  assistance  have 
been  found  most  grateful  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
them,  and  in  general  have  zealously  endeavoured  to  show 
their  conviction  of  the  valuable  nature  of  the  relief  by 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  the  design. 

•  I  coiuidcr  it  well  worth  while  to  transcribe  a  few  temarka  of  one 
at  present  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  a  Ixian  KunU.  "  One 
striking  point  I  Dave  noticed,  not  only  in  those  who  are  deriving  th« 
benefit  of  a  loan,  but  in  those  who  ar*»  aniiripaiin?  on*",  vir.  an  eman- 
cipalinn  from  those  habits,  \>       '      '  '      •   broui;ht 

individual  to  the  necessily  '  I  am 

fulljr   persuaded  were    Loan  nil,   ami 

vigilanlly  looked  after,  the  spint  uf  indf(H.'ii(leii( l-  auuM  bv  revived, 
and  we  should  see  the  working  classes  strenuous  in  maintaining 
themselves,  and  encouraged  by  a  feeling  of  being  trusted  with  a 
loan,  coming  from  those  who  have  a  confidence  in  tlie  borrower's 
hone<ty.  I  liavc  received  repealed  thanks  for  this  trust,  and 
all  say  they  prefer  it  to  a  gift.  The  bringing  into  immediate  coatact 
the  liorrowcra  and  the  Lenders  has  a  most  excellent  effect. 

T. 


The  Christian  expects  his  rewani,  not  as  due  to  merit; 
but  as  connected,  in  a  constitution  of  grace,  with  those  acts 
which  grace  enables  him  to  perform.  The  pilgrim  who 
has  been  led  to  the  gate  of  hcarcn  will  not  knock  there  as 
wiirlhy  of  being  admitted  ;  but  the  gate  shall  open  to  him, 
because  he  is  brought  thither.  He  who  sows,  even  ttith 
tears,  the  precious  seed  of  faith,  hope,  and  lo\e,  shall 
doubtless  come  a(fain  tvith  joy,  and  briiii/  his  shemes  with 
him.  because  it  ^is  in  the  very  nature  of  that  seed  to  yield, 
under  the  kindly  influence  secured  to  it,  a  joyful  harvest. 
Ckcil. 


As  a  true  friend  is  the  sweetest  contentment  in  the  world, 
so  in  his  qualities  he  well  resemhielh  honey,  the  sweetest 
of  all  liquors.  Nothing  is  more  sweet  to  the  taste,  nothing 
more  sharp  and  cleansing,  when  it  meets  with  an  exulcerate 
sore.  For  myself,  I  know  that  I  have  faults;  and  therefore 
I  care  not  for  that  friend  that  I  never  smart  by.  For  my 
friends,  I  know  they  cannot  lie  faultless ;  and  therefore  as 
they  shall  find  me  sweet  in  their  praises  and  encourage- 
ments, so  sharp  in  their  censure.  Kilhcr  let  them  abide 
me  no  friend  lo  their  faults,  or  no  friend  to  themselves.—— 
Bishop  Hall. 
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ON  THE  ABUSE  OF  TALENT. 

Tbire  in  Bomething  in  the  nature  of  intellectual 
and  literary  iniquity,  which  makfH  it  impoMHibtL'  tu 
obviate  it.H  drcudful  effects.  If  I  oppren!)  the  weak 
by  my  power,  by  my  power  I  can  a|i;ain  repay  hirn 
for  his  BufferinRM.  If  by  dishonesty  I  rise  to  wealth, 
I  ran  (perhaps)  obliterate  by  lilH-rality,  when  I  re- 
pent, the  great«-r  part  of  the  evil  consctitiences  of  the 
wronp;  I  have  <lone.  But  the  characters  of  impii-ty 
or  impurity,  which  my  hanil  has  once  traced  and 
sent  into  the  world,  no  tears  can  wash  out,  no 
penitence  can  recall.  Like  Pilate,  what  the  unbeliever 
"  has  written,  he  has  written,"  and  he  cannot,  if  he 
would,  either  undo  the  deed,  or  frustrate  its  effects. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  lomc  upon  the  infidel 
writer,  and  bring  his  heart  Into  a  great  and  godly 
sorrow  for  his  sin.  He  may  weep  in  holy  |)enitencc 
over  his  past  imbelief,  and  through  a  renewal  of 
faith,  be  made  again  a  partaker  of  the  graces  of 
redemption  and  sanctification,  to  his  own  eternal  glory. 
But  all  his  hope  and  assurance  of  salvation  for  his 
own  soul  in  the  world  to  come,  will  never  be  able  to 
take  away  the  fearful  forebodings  he  must  entertain 
of  the  Incalculable  evil  which  his  sce])tical  and  un- 
godly writings  may  have  inflicted  upon  the  souls  of 
others  in  the  world  that  now  is.  Let  the  man  of 
genius,  who  has  perverted  his  talents,  be  never  so 
repentant  for  the  abuse  of  his  powers,  and  never  .so 
certain  of  having  his  pardon  sealed  to  him  througi\ 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  still  he  will  feel,  and  feel  wretched 
when  he  thinks,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime 
beyond  his  abilities  to  repair.  That  is  a  worm  which 
can  never  die.  For  the  invention  of  printing  has 
given  such  strength,  and  swiftness,  and  stability, 
to  the  thcmghts  and  words  of  mankind,  that  when 
once  our  opinions  have  been  subjected  to  the  opi-rations 
of  the  press,  they  are  withdrawn  for  ever  from  our 
grasp,  and  wlU  work  the  work  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally sent  forth,  in  defiance  of  all  our  efforts  to  blot 
them  out.  Nay,  our  very  efforts  to  recall  the  writings 
we  have  condenmcd,  will  but.  In  many  Instances, 
have  a  tendency  to  increa.sc  their  circulation,  by 
more  effectually  stimulating  the  passums  of  the 
corrupt,  the  interests  of  trade,  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  inquisitive,  to  preserve  and  study  what  the  author 
seems  so  anxious  to  destroy. 

Whatever  then  may  be  the  views  with  which  these 
unbelieving  and  ungodly  WTiters  have  pronmlgatxHl 
their  rebukes  and  blasphemies  against  the  religion  of 
the  Son  of  God,  whether  they  lie  deceiving  or  only 
deceived,  they  have  done  an  evil  which  no  subsequent 
exertions  of  their  pen  or  their  penitence  can  ever 
obliterate.  Their  souls,  it  is  possible,  may  yet,  if 
they  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord  in  faith,  be  saved ; 
but  it  is  impossible,  even  If  their  souls  be  saved,  that 
their  consciences  should  not  through  life  be  irreme- 
diably grieved  by  the  melancholy  reflection,  that 
they  have  been  preparing  a  mental  poison  for  which 
their  feebleness  can  administer  no  certain  antidote, 
and  mingling  a  cup  of  bitterness  for  generations  yet 
unborn.  In  that  conviction  they  must  die.  By  the 
angtilsh  of  that  reflection  must  their  last  hours  be 
imblttered,  and  they  must  quit  the  earth  and  Its 
inhabitant^:,  conscious  that  they  have  sown  the  seeds 
of  infidelity  and  eternal  death,  in  many  an  unwary 
and  unstable  soul. Benson's  Hulsean  Lecture*. 


THOMAS  GRAY,  THE  POET. 
Thomas  Gray,  like  Milton,  was  the  son  of  a  money- 
strivener    in    London,    and    was    bom    in    Cornhill, 
December   '26,    1716.     At  Eton,  where   he   received 
his  education  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  he  was 


diKtinguiNhed   by   his    extraurdinaiy   prnftrtrary   in 
claxNical  learning.      It   i*  one  of  the  gr  ''MC* 

of  our  large  public  schtMilii,  that  they  \^  ;'iuth 

of    talent,    the    op|><irtunity,    not    only    of    torrning 
connexions  whi<  h    may  assitit   and   ailwim  i-  th.-m  m 
after    life,    but    also    of    improving    t! 
asH<H'inting  with   companions   of  taste >>  ......    ,,..i.,..u 

congenial  with  their  own.  It  was  probably  to  • 
friendiibip  formed  at  Eton,  that  Gray  referred,  when 
he  wrote  the  line, 

lie  Kain'il  fn>m  heaven  i'Vxtt*  all  h'        '    '     ■  friend. 
Tliis  friend  was   Richard  Wexf.  n  n  of  rare 

talent   and   promise,   but   iiu'  ly  Io«t  to 

the  world.     To  him,  (Jray  ap;  <»-vi\  moat 

warmly  attached,  and  the  ilose  and  affectionate 
correspondence  which  parsed  between  them,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  exhibits  both  the  friends  to  great 
advantage,  and  forms  by  far  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  memoirs  of  Gray,  published  by 
Mason. 

Another  school-friend  of  Gray,  was  the  celebrated 
Horace  Walpole,  son  of  Sir  R<  bert  Walpole,  and 
afterwards  Karl  of  Orfonl.  With  this  young  noble, 
(iray  was  appointed  to  take  the  customary  tour  of 
Europe.  But  travelling  is  pn)verbially  a  test  of 
tem|H'r.  After  tliey  had  continued  together  for  two 
years,  (iray  had  some  differences  with  his  witty  and 
volatile  ('iim|>anlon,  and  returned  to  England  alone, 
with  no  other  benefit  from  his  late  c(mnexion  than 
that  of  having  visited  some  of  the  most  interesting 
coimtries  of  Euro|K',  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than,  with  his  limited  means,  he  could 
otherwise  have  commanded. 

From  this  time  forth,  the  life  of  Gray  is  the  most 
uneventful  that  can  be  presented  to  the  pen  of  a 
biographer.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Conti- 
nent, in  the  year  1742,  he  retireti  to  Cambridge,  and 
there  principally  resided  till  his  death,  in  1771,  with 
scarcely  an  incident  to  mark  the  progress  of  yean ; 
except  that,  in  1756,  he  changed  his  College,  from 
Peterhousc  to  Pembroke  Hall  (as  he  himself  says, 
a  sort  of  era,  in  a  lite  so  barren  of  events  as  his) ; 
and  in  176H,  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History.  During  this  long  |)eriod  of  time, 
his  habits  were  those  of  a  devoted  student,  accumu* 
lating  vast  stores  of  learning  on  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge;  but  unfortunately, 
pursuing  his  studies  in  a  desultory  manner,  and 
with  little  reganl  to  any  definite  and  fixed  object. 
Indeed,  the  great  defect  in  the  character  of  Gray 
seems  to  have  been  a  want  of  jwrscverance  and 
firmness  of  purpose.  He  had  originally  intended  to 
follow  the  law:  and  to  his  friend  West,  who  was 
designed  for  the  same  professiim,  and  who  w^a* 
shrinking  fnjm  the  irksomeness  of  legal  studies,  he 
wrote  from  the  ctmtinent  an  admirable  letter,  urging 
him  to  steady  and  resolute  exertion.s.  But,  in  his 
own  case.  Gray  proved  how  much  easier  it  is  to  give 
than  to  practi-se  gix>d  counsel.  He  himself  s<H)n 
abandoned  his  design  of  studying  the  law,  and 
continued  on  to  the  end  of  his  days,  without  any 
profession,  in  a  society  to  which  he  did  n<rt  conceal 
his  dislike,  and  in  jK-riwtual  contemplati<m  of  works 
which  he  never  executed.  Even  his  poetical  produc- 
tions, exquisite  as  they  are,  were  few  and  short,  and 
were  written  with  long  intervals  of  time  In-tween. 
In  pnx)f  of  his  earlier  pnyects  in  literature,  we  have 
a  firagment  of  a  tragedy,  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  poem 
on  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  a  fragment  of  an  ethical 
essay  in  verse,  all  of  them  possessing  beauties  which 
make  it  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  they  wer*  left 
unfinished.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  we  find  him 
still  meditating  great  things  -,  planning  a  history  of 
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English  poetry,  an  edition  of  Strabo,  a  work  on 
ChruQohigjr — with  none  of  which  he  prtH-eedcd.  Even 
for  hia  Profesaorship,  he  did  nci  more  than  sketch  an 
excellent  plan  for  lectures,  which,  however,  were 
ne>cr  delivered  or  even  composed. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  irresolution  and  fustidious- 
dbta  which  cast  a  shade  over  the  character  of  Gray, 
becansc  they  impaired  the  usefulness  of  a  man  who 
poMeaseil  the  p<iwer  to  have  been  greatly  serviceable 
to  mankind.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that 
he  was  witliout  some  better  points  in  his  character. 
He  was  high-minded,  independent,  and  disinterested. 
\M»er«  he  was  attached,  he  was  attached  warmly  and 
firmly.  In  his  domestic  relations,  and  cs|)ecially  as 
a  son,  he  was  most  exemplary.  His  excellent 
mother  had  established  strong  claims  on  his  gratitude 
and  affection,  by  her  more  than  ordinary  maternal 
cares.  She  had  saved  his  life  in  his  infancy,  by 
venturing  to  bleed  him  with  her  own  hands,  in  a 
violent  illness ;  and  she  had  given  him  a  liberal 
education  at  Eton  from  her  own  private  rcsi>urces, 
when  his  father  had  refused  to  support  him.  These 
kindncs<k-$  made  their  due  impression  cm  the  heart 
of  Gray.  He  is  said  never  to  have  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  mother,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  without  a 
sigh.  He  desired  to  be  buried  by  her  side  in  his 
own  village  churchyard.  And  there  is  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  so  beautiful,  that  we 
roust  give  it  at  length : — 

"  It  is  long  since  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste 
intt)  Yorkshire,  on  account  of  your  mother's  illness, 
and  the  same  letter  informed  me  she  wa.s  recovered, 
otherwise,  I  should  then  have  wrote  to  you,  only  to 
beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you  I 
had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is, 
that,  in  one's  whole  life,  one  can  never  have  any  more 
than  a  tingle  mother.  This  you  may  think  is  obvious ; 
yet  I  never  discovered  this  (with  full  evidence  and 
conviction,  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and 
every  day  I  live  it  sinks  deeper  into  my  heart." 

Besides  some  short  summer  rambles.  Gray  passed 
the  time  when  he  was  absent  from  Cambridge,  prin- 
cipally at  Stoke,  a  small  village  in  Buckinghamshire, 
near  Windsor,  where  his  mother  and  aunt  were 
resident.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the  greater 
number  of  his  poems.  The  Ode  on  Eton  College, 
and  the  Long  Story,  sufficiently  attest  the  place 
where  they  were  composed.  But  all  our  readers 
may  not  know  that  the  beautiful  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  also  owes  ita  birth  to  Stoke  Church. 


embellished,  is  still  noted  as  his.  Mr.  Penn,  to 
whom  the  ])rincipal  estate  of  the  parish  belongs,  has 
erected  in  hi.i  grounds,  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  Poet.  Although  a  new  mansion  has  been  built, 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  sent  of  "  the  Iluntingdons 
and  Ilattons"  are  allowed  to  stand  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  churchyard  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Although 
hardly  beyond  the  reach  of  London  improvements,  it 
is  quite  a  country  churchyard,  secluded  and  unem- 
bcllished.  There  are  the  yew  trees,  the  grassy 
mounds  bound  down  with  twigs  of  hazel,  and  the 
rude  inscriptions  on  the  grave-stones.  And  the 
writer  of  this  brief  sketch  may  iK-rhaps  l>e  permitted 
to  add,  that,  in  a  delightful  visit  which  he  lately 
made  to  the  place,  he  chanced  to  find  in  the  church- 
yard "  a  hoary-headed  swain,"  from  whom,  on  asking 
after  Gray's  monument,  he  received  an  answer  almost 
in  the  words  of  the  poet : — He  was  no  scholar,  he 
said,  and  was  not  quite  sure  which  of  two  monu- 
ments was  the  right  one ;  "  but  you,"  he  added, 
"  may  make  it  out  for  yourself." 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  Uy, 
Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn. 


wtntM  cavBcii. 


Tl.<  whole  village  is  full  of  memorials  of  Gray.     The 
liOMvv  which    he   inhabited,    although    enlarged  and 


AKKlVZRSAnitS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

MONDAY,  9th. 

1067  It'iffiatr.  i/w  Con^iMrcn-  eipired  at  Hermenlnidc,  near  Rouen, 

in  Normandy. 
1513  lialtle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  which  Jarae*  IV.  of  Scotland  wai 
defeated  and  slain. 

TUESDAY,  lOih. 

1751  The  Uland  of  Jamaica  wa.i  visited  by  one  of  lho«e  ma«t  dread- 

ful stormi  n  common  in  the  West  Indies,  by  which  the  Town 
of  Kingston  was  totally  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour. 

WEDNF.SDAY,  Uth. 

1297  Battle  of  Cambuskenneth,  in  which  CrcMingham,  the  English 
X'iceroy,  was  killed  ;  and  so  great  was  the  haired  of  the 
Scots  to  him,  that  they  made  girths  and  i  addle-covers  ol 
his  skin. 

1703  Ateianiler  Stlkirk  tai\ed  from  Kinsale,  in  Ireland.  The  nar- 
rative of  this  man's  residence  in  the  uiiinhalnled  Uland  of 
Juan  Fcmandei,  furnished  De  Foe  with  the  materials  on 
which  he  founded  the  beautiful  story  of  Roljitium  Crutoe. 

1709  liatile  of  Malplaquet,  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  I'rince  Eugene. 

1822  Tlie  cathedral  at  (jhent  destroyed  by  Are. 

TIIl'KSDAY.  12th. 

I7S6  A  dreadful  hurricane  was  felt  in  the  Island  of  Martinique  ; 
the  nulls  as  well  as  the  houses  were  dp^iiroycl,  and  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  wrecked  :  a  great  number  of  slaves  perished 
during  the  storm. 

1778  The  Wet  Docks  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  opened  for  shipping. 
FRIDAY,  13th. 

1S15  The  Rattle  of  Marignan,  l>etwecn  the  Swita,  in  the  8e^^'ice  of 
the  Emueror  Charles  V..  and  the  French,  commanded  by 
Francis  I. ;  it  was  called  emphatically  the  Comtiat  of  Heroet. 

I7.W  Oneral  Wolft  killed  at  the  battle  of  giiebec. 

1806  Died,  at  Chiswick   House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 
SAfrUDAY,  14lh. 

TiiF.  Festival  of  the    Elevation    of  the  Cross   is  still    noticed  in 

our  Calendars.     It  was  instituted  A.D.  ei.'i,  to  commemorate  the 

recovery  of  the  Cro«»,  which   had  been  carried  away  by  the  King 

of  I'ersia  when  he  plundered  Jerusalem,  and  was  brought  back  in 

triumph  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius. 

1435  The  Uukt  of  Iltdford,  Regent  of  Fraoc«,  died  at  Rouen,  in 
Normandy. 

1752  A  violent  storm  was  felt  at  Charleston,  Soulh  Carolina;  the 

sea  rose  ten  feet  above  its  usual  level,  by  wliirh  ihe  lown  was 
flooded,  and  all  mu»t  have  perished,  but  that  it  (ell  again  a* 
suddenly  as  it  had  riMsn,  leaving  nothing  but  the  wrecks  of 
hout^^.  plnn'alioni,  hr, 

1812  The    1  '      French  troops  from 

^,,,.  '  irnl  rily,   wtiirh  was 

lot^;  i  '    proveil  the  first  step 

to  the  dorwafal  of  Ituunaparle. 

Sl'NDAY,  15ih. 
Fimiyrii  Sisdav  *n»n  Thimtt.  ... 

IS86  Cadir.  taken,  and  the  ihipi  in  the  harbour  destroyed,  by  the 
English  fleet  under  the  Earl  of  Essex.  ,.  .     . 

1822  The  Calheilral  at  Rouen,  in  Norraaody,  struck  by  lightning, 
and  considerably  injured.  
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THE  COLISEUM  AT  ROME. 
Amidst  the  .  ;        '  "      :  ruius  of  anriont  biiiUlings  at 
Rome,  vast  .:  -ivo  In-yoiul  them  all,   is  this 

eiiDrnioiis  iiia>>  tin  Ainphitheatrt-  of  Voxpasian — 
which  has  now  stiHxt  for  nearly  eightoon  hundred 
year*.  Tl»c  word  is  snpposc-d  to  be  formed  from 
Colostrum*,  citlicr  on  aeeount  of  the  preat  size  of  the 
•tructurif,  or  from  a  colossal  statue  of  the  infamous 
Eni|>cror  Nero,  which  is  said  to  have  sttMKl  near  it. 

On  this  celebrated  spot,  in  Nero's  rcigm,  was  an 
artificial  lake,  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  his  gilded 
palace.  The  lake  having  b-cn  dried  up,  Flavins 
VespaaianuB,  Emperor  of  R  imc,  the  tenth  of  the 
Ciesars,  benn  the  CoUseum,  the  building  of  which 
had  been  before  contemplat  d  by  Augustus,  and 
which,  from  its  founder,  was  called  Ihe  Flavian  Am- 
phitheatre; the  date  of  its  commencement  may, 
therefore,  be  fixed  at  about  A.  D.  70.  Vcspa-^ian's, 
son  and  successor,  Titus,  continued,  and,  as  it  is 
thought  by  som<^  finished  the  work,  on  which  he 
employed  those  Jews  who,  after  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, having  been  brought  as  captives  to  Rome, 
were  thus  doomed  to  a  deeper  degradation.  There 
is,  however,  a  tradition  in  Rome,  that  fifteen  thousand 
men  were  emj)loyed  upon  it  for  ten  years ;  which,  if 
true,  would  place  its  completion  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian';  and,  considering  the  dreadful  scenes  which 
were  enacted  in  it  at  its  oj)ening,  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  took  place  under  the  authority  of  that  mon- 
ster in  htunan  form.     He  became  emperor  A.  D.  81. 

However  splendid  as  a  ruin,  and  curious  from  its 
connexion  with  history,  we  cannot  but  view  this 
fabric  as  a  monument  of  savage  cruelty.  At  the 
solemn  games  exhibited  on  its  dedication,  five  thou- 
sand wild  beasts  were,  according  to  Eutropius,  de- 
stroyed on  the  space  within.  In  addition  to  the 
horrible  sports  of  this  kind,  which  tend  so  shock- 
ingly to  deprave  the  heart,  there  were  combats  of 
gladiators  t ;  men  were  compelled  to  fight  with  brutes ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  the  blood  of  many  of  the 
early  Clu'istians  was  shed,  to  gratify  the  ferocity  of 
heathen  s{)ectators.  Notwitli.«tanding  the  edicts  ot 
the  Emjjcrors  Constantine  and  Honorius,  who  endea- 
voured to  put  a  stop  to  the  battles  of  the  gladiators 
and  beasts,  they  were  not  aMished  till  the  sixth 
fcntury. 

Of  all  \  ices  incident  to  human  nature,  cruelty  is  one 
of  the  worst,  and  most  unaccountable.  It  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  reasim  and  reflection  to  find  plea- 
sure in  inflicting  torture;  yet  lUU  wiis  the  abomina- 
tion of  tlic  Romans,  even 

In  the  mmt  high  and  paliii\  siaio  uf  Rome  I 

Their  delight  was  to  see  himdreds  of  furious  wild 
bca'^t'i  tt'uriiig  one  another  to  pieces,  or  dcvotiring 
li'iiiKui  bodies  thrown  to  them  alive  ;  and  they  en- 
con>bat.s  of  gladiators,  who  were  often 
1  before  them.  When  wounded  by  his  an- 
ta(.'onl*t,  the  unhappy  gladiator  looked  up  to  the 
as.>iembled  crowds  for  a  reprieve  ;  if  he  had  shown 
courage  in  the  fight,  the  people  let  him  go  free ;  if 
not,  they  gave  a  signal  by  turning  down  their  thumbs, 
and  the  man  was  slaughtered.  Thus  the  Romans, 
after  spilling  human  blood  in  the  field  as  their  pro- 
fession, went  to  the  theatre  to  see  it  shetl  for  their 
■■-<  lit,  and  were  in  this  manner  trained  up  to 

11(1  wicked. 
liic  pi'  'li  out  by  the  state  in   permitting 

such    a    II  -    indulgence,    was    that,  by  thus 

making  the  pe<>|iie  familiar  with  the  sight  of  pain  and 
death,   they   became  braver   soldiers  j     but    it    only 

*  Th*  celebrated  Colowui  wu  a  braien  ima|(e  at  Khodco,  in  ihv 
fenB  of  ■  nun,  and  u  uid  to  hare  been  ISO  feet  high, 
t  FroM  gMtut,  the  rword,  wiib  which  they  fouflit. 


served  to  make  them  more  inbumau,  which  is  far 
from  the  character  of  a  really  brave  man.  Indeed  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  emperors  most  infuinous  for 
their  attachment  to  these  barl>arou3  spectacles,  were, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  utter  cowards  ;  so,  the 
cniel,  in  later  times,  have  generally  been  found  to  be 
cowardly  likewise. 

When  the  Goths,  xuider  Aluric,  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  (A.  D.  10!),)  plundered  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  statues  and  other  rich  ornaments  belonging  to 
the  Coliseum  were  seized  and  carried  off,  and  the 
floor  in  the  centre  was  used  for  a  market.  It  is  sup- 
jMised  that  many  of  the  holes  now  perceived  among 
the  stones  were  made  or  enlarged  to  receive  the  poles 
that  supported  the  tradesmen's  shops  or  tents. 

The  church  historian,  the  Veneraljle  Bede,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  awe  and  delight  with  which  pilgrims  who 
journeyed  to  Rome  beheld  this  vast  amphitheatre, 
records  a  proverbial  expression  of  admiration  in  use 
among  them  ;  "  As  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands, 
Rome  shall  stand  ;  when  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome 
will  fall ;  and  when  Rome  falls,  the  world  will  fall  !  ' 
In  l'Xi2,  a  grand  buU-fight  was  celebrated  here,  in 
the  Moorish  and  Spanish  style.  The  Roman  ladies 
were  seated  in  three  balconies,  and  the  two  great 
families,  the  Colonna  and  the  Ursini,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  sports,  prided  themselves  on  the 
number  and  beauty  of  their  respective  female  rela- 
tives ;  the  former  regretting  the  absence  of  the 
youngest  of  their  house,  who  had  sprained  her 
ancle,  in  the  garden  of  Nero's  tower.  The  fight  was 
dangerous  and  mortal.  Many  of  the  eager  cham- 
pions, having  each  encountered  a  wild  bull,  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field. 

In  the  same  century,  some  of  the  chief  families  of 
Rome  were  allowed  to  take  stones  from  the  Coliseum, 
as  from  a  common  quarry ;  an  abuse  which  was 
checked  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who  walled  it  round, 
and  gave  it  to  some  monks  ;  but  this  protection 
having  been  removed,  and  the  wall  destroyed,  in  a 
tumult  of  the  people,  the  Coliseum  again  became  the 
prey  of  Roman  princes,  especially  of  the  Barberini, 
who  damaged  and  despoiled  the  building,  towards 
supplying  materials  for  their  palaces  ;  it  is  also  stated 
to  have  been  pillaged  by  Michael  Angelo,  when  build- 
ing the  Faniese  Palucc.  Benedict  XIV.,  who  was 
pope  in  1740,  rescued  it  from  further  injury  during 
his  pontificate.  To  repair,  however,  the  effects  of 
time,  as  well  as  of  wanton  violence,  from  which  it 
had  suffered,  much  has  been  done  within  these  few 
years  towards  its  restoration,  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  old  work  has  been  presen-cd. 

When  the  Coliseum  was  complete,  its  outwara 
aspect  must  have  been  strikingly  grand,  from  its 
magnitude,  its  loftiness,  and  simplicity  of  form. 
Even  now,  when  its  galleries,  arcades,  and  benches 
arc  in  ruins,  its  remains  are  viewed  with  astonishment. 
But  when  the  imagination  dwells  on  what  it  once  was, 
in  the  days  of  Imperial  Home,  when  thronged  with 
eighty  thousand  spectators,  the  greater  part  seated, 
according  to  their  rank  and  class,  without  confusion 
or  disorder,  and  leaving  the  arena  free  for  the 
gorgeous  and  imposing  s|>ectacle ;  a  strong  impression 
must  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  of  the 
amazing  dimensions  of  the  building,  and  of  the  in- 
genuity of  the  architects  employed.  The  outward 
'■ircuit  is  built  of  stone,  cramped  together  with  iron 
without  cement;  it  was  divided  into  seventy-two 
arches  opening  into  a  corridor,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded ."event  y-two  passages  and  staircases,  which 
led  to  various  parts  of  the  building.  There  is, 
throughout,  a  free  and  plentiful  use  of  the  arch,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  engraving. 
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The  figure  of  the  Colittfum  was  iiii  ellipse,  whose 
longer  dinnieter  wan  about  615  ICimlinh  feet,  and  the 
ihorter  ild  feet.  Tlie  longer  diunuter  of  the  arena, 
Br  space  within,  was  about  'JSI  feet,  und  the  shorter 
176  feet,  leaving  the  circuit  for  sent.s  and  palleries  of 
ibout  1;')7  feet  in  breadth.  Tlie  otifward  circuni- 
ifcrcnce,  when  conipiete,  was  about  1771)  feel,  covering 

surface  of  about 'J  16, (i()l  feet,  or  sonjethinR  more 
khiin  five  ncn-s  and  a  half. 

The  other  most  famous  amphitheatres  of  antiquity 
»erc  at  Verona,  Nismes,  I'ola  in  Istria,  and  at 
Picstum ;  but  the  Coliseum  ut  Kouie  stands  foremost 
in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  in  size  and  beauty. 


THK    LION,   THS    YOUNO    BIRDS,   AMD   TBK    JACKAL; 
A    FAHI.K. 

AMin  the  dry  nntl  desert  land 

Where  Afric  KpremU  its  nliiiiis  of  sand, 

A  I'elicnn,  witii  needful  (owl 

Eaeli  (lay  supiilio*!  her  liunur)'  brood. 

She,  toil,' could  find,  o'er  miles  of  jirouiid. 

Where  all  the  eooliiij;  springs  "ere  found. 

And  with  rcfreshiii);  water  fill 

Tlic  useful  |)ouch  beneath  her  bdl : 

Conveyinj;  thus,  with  anxious  care. 

Enough  for  ull,  and  sonio  to  spare: 

And  when  her  younj;  had  drunk,  the  rest 

Flowd  in  the  hollow  of  the  nest. 

A  Lion,  with  a  noble  mane, 
Who  oft  had  wander'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Was  seen,  at  morniun's  early  my. 
To  take  his  freipient  walk  that  way. 
Where  the  deep  nest  his  thirst  supplied  ; 
Whilst,  placed  securely  at  its  side. 
The  tender  birds,  with  courajio  stout. 
Sat  watchiuff  what  l\e  was  al)out: 
With  lappinn  ton};ue  the  nest  he  drained. 
Till  scarce  a  single  drop  reinuin'd. 
His  thirst  allayeil,  he  turned  his  eye 
Round  on  the  feathered  family  ! 
He  knew  they  were  delicious  meat; 
And  hunjier  pnimpted  him  to  eat  I 
But,  no!  (lepartiiiK  with  a  bound. 
He  left  the  nestliii;;s  safe  and  sound  ; 
Intending  ( 'tis  but  fair  to  say) 
To  call,  and  drink  another  day. 

A  pryinji  .lackal  sow  the  feast. 
And  thus  addressed  the  pencrous  beast 
"  Great  Sir !   I  really  coidd  have  lau);he<l 
To  see  how  you  enjoyed  your  draught. 
But  wonder'd  much  that  you  should  spare 
The  second  treat,  those  tit-hits  there. 
Till  I  pen'cived  the  curious  fact. 
That  selfishness  produced  the  act: 
For  should  you  kill  the  mother's  joy. 
Your  own  supplies  you  wouM  destn>y  , 
In  vain  were  then  the  liquid  store. 
The  childless  bird  would  brin;;  no  more. 
And  you'd  discover  to  your  sorrow 
No  pleasant  drinkinkj-lrouuh  to-morrow  ! " 

"  Shame!'  said  the  Lion  "shame,  to  fii.d 
Base  motives  for  a  deeil  that's  kin<l : 
Thanks  to  the  mother's  thou;;htl'ul  care 
For  yonder  birds,  whose  draujxht  I  share, 
I  feel,  wheno  er  my  thirst  I  slake 
That  in  their  safety  I  partake  ! 
But  do  not  they  partake  in  mine? 
Aye,  sirrah,  think  out  when  you  dine. 
For  should  you  ever  dare  molest 
The  tenants  of  that  happy  nest. 
Your  Isjnes  should  whiten  on  the  plain. 
And  bmther  Jackals  plead  in  vain. 
But  for  the  f\ilure,  Icani  from  hence. 
That  false  surmise  pivcs  foul  Oll'ence : 
Learn,  tix),  that  various  orders  stand. 
United  by  afl'ection  s  band; 
That  every  being  iteeds  in  lurii 
The  aid  of  mutual  concern  : 
This  helps  to  make  our  (Iwellings  sure 
Our  lal)ours  sweet,  our  lives  secure." 

Thus  in  the  self-same  course  we  view 
Our  int'rest  and  our  duty  too.  M. 


MOZART, 

THE    GREAT   UKRMAN    COMPOSER. 

Tiir.  bodily  frame  of  Mozart  was  trndtT,  and  i'\(|iii- 
sitely  sensible:  ill-health  overtook  him  in  carlv  life, 
and   broUKht   with   it  a   mclain  '    '  to 

des|><jnden<-y.     A  short  time  yi  •\\, 

which   li  I   when  he  was  only  thir  .r« 

old,  he  .  1  that  famous  Requiem  *  v.  :in 

extraordinary  presentiment,  he  coiuidercU  an  written 
for  his  own  funeral. 

One  day,  when  he  was  plunged  in  a  profound 
revery,  a  carriage  stopped  at  his  door.  A  stninijcr 
was  announced,  who  requested  to  speak  with  him. 
A  person,  handsomely  dressed,  and  of  dignitied 
and  impressive  manners,  was  introduced.  "  I  have 
been  commissione<l,  sir,  by  a  man  of  considerable 
importance,  to  wait  upon  you."  "  Who  is  he  ■" 
interrupted  Mozart.  "  He  does  not  wish  to  be 
known."  "  Well,  what  does  he  require?"  "  He  ha.1 
just  lost  a  friend  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and 
whose  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  him.  He  !» 
desirous  of  annually  commemorating  this  event  by 
a  solemn  service,  for  which  he  requests  you  to 
compose  a  Requiem."  Mozart  was  forcibly  stmck 
by  tills  discourse,  by  the  gra»  e  manner  in  whit  h  it 
was  uttered,  and  by  the  air  of  mystery  in  which  the 
whole  was  invidved.  He  engaged  to  WTite  the 
Requiem.  'ITie  stranger  continued;  "  Employ  all 
your  genius  on  this  work  ;  it  is  for  a  judge."  "  S«> 
much  the  better."     "  What  time  do  you  ask  •"    "  A 

month. I'is  well ;    in  a  month    I    will  rctom. 

What  compensation  will  you  require  •"  "  A  hundred 
ducats."  The  stranger  laid  the  money  on  the  table, 
and  disappeared. 

Mozart  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  time  ; 
he  then  suddenly  called  for  his  materials,  and  com- 
menced the  Re(|uiem.  In  his  rage  for  composition, 
he  WTote  day  and  night,  with  an  ardour  that  iqipeared 
continually  to  incrca-fe  :  but  his  constitution,  already 
in  a  state  of  great  debility,  was  unable  to  support 
this  enthusiasm.  One  morning,  he  fell  senseless, 
and  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  work.  Two  or  three 
days  after,  when  his  wife  sought  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  gloomy  presages  which  occupied  it,  he  said 
to  her,  abruptly,  "  It  is  certain  that  I  am  writing 
this  Re<juiem  for  myself:  it  will  serve  for  my  funeral- 
service."     This  impression  was  never  removed. 

As  he  proceeded,  his  strength  diminiBhe<l  from 
day  to  day,  but  the  score  was  slowly  advancing. 
The  month  which  he  had  fixed  being  expirvd,  the 
stranger  again  made  his  appearance.  "  I  have  found 
it  impo.ssible  to  keep  my  word."  "  Do  not  give 
yourself  any  uneasiness  :   what  further  time  do  you 


require 


"  Another   month  :   the   work    has   inte- 


rested me  more  than  I  expected,  and  I  have  extended 
it  much  beyond  the  first  design."  "  In  that  case," 
said  the  stranger,  "  it  is  just  to  increase  the  re- 
ward :  here  are  fifty  ducats  mon-."  "  Sir,"  said 
Mozart,  in  increasing  astonishment,  "  who,  then, 
are  you  ?"  "  That  is  nothing  to  the  purjMisc  :  in  a 
month's  time,  I  will  return."  Mozart  immediately 
called  one  of  his  servants,  and  ordered  him  to  follow 
this  extraordinary  personage.  The  man  resumed, 
unable  to  trace  him. 

The  great  musician  then  persuaded  himself  that 
the  stranger  was  no  mortal  being,  but  was  sent  to 
announce  his  approaching  end.  He  applied  himself 
with  more  ardour  to  his  Requiem,  which  he  ree.Trded 
as  the  most  durable  monument  of  li  -  le 

thus  employed,  he  was  seized  with  tl  ng 

fainting-fits;   but  the  work  wa^  i. 

At  the  time  apjKiinted,  thcsti.  lumcd  ;   but 

Mozart  was  no  more  ! 

*  K  fuDcrwl  piaoa  of  niuic. 
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ON  HATS. 

No.  II.     O.v  Broad-brimmed  Hats,  and  on  the 
Ornaments  of  Hats  in  gkneral. 

RxPRBiBNTATioNS  of  broacl-brimmcd  Hats  arc 
f'lund  in  Froissart's  Chroniclf,  and  also  in  the 
S'urrmberg  C'Arom>/r,  printed  in  11!)3.  At  what  time 
tbey  became  the  distin^^ishinf;  badge  of  the  digni- 
taries (if  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  not  known, 
but  that  they  were  so  very  early,  and  tliat  their 
colour  then  was,  as  it  now  is,  red,  is  clear  from  the 
following  pa.«isage  in  Froissart ;  "  And  cryed  to  the 
cardynals  and  sayd,  '  Sirs,  advy.se  you  wclle,  if  ye 
delyver  us  a  Tope  Roma>'ne,  (i.  e.,  native  of  Rome,) 
we  be  content,  or  else  we  woll  make  your  heddcs 
rceder  (more  red)  than  your  hattes  be.' "'  In  Hall's 
Chronicle  we  have  a  quaint  account  of  the  sending  a 
cardinal's  hat  to  Bishop  Fisher :  "  It  is  sayd  tliat 
the  Pope,  for  that  he  held  so  manfully  with  him,  and 
stoode  so  stifly  in  his  cause,  did  elect  him  a  Cardinal, 
and  sent  the  Cardinulle's  Hat  as  far  as  Caleys,  but 
the  head  it  should  have  stande  on  was  as  high  as 
London  Bridge  *,  or  over  the  hat  could  come  to 
Bishop  Fysher,  and  then  it  was  too  late,  and,  there- 
fore, he  neither  wore  it  nor  enjoyed  his  ofHce." 

In  Shakspeare's  Play  of  Henry  the  Sirlh,  Part   I., 
we  also  find  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  says, 

I'll  canvas  thcc  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat. 

Tliey    were    worn    with    tassels 
^^5^  hanging    down    on    each    side. 

<2flr^fi^'  Hats,  with  very  wide  brims,  are 

still  worn  by  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  many  foreign  countries.  In 
Italy,  archbishops,  and  dignita- 
ries of  the  church,  sometimes 
wear  black  hats,  with  a  broad 
brim  turned  up  a  little,  and  lined 
pink  silk.  Tlic  Cardinals  wear 
not  in  full  dress.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  from  a  letter  of  Lady  Marj'  Wortley 
Montague,  dated  Nimeguen,  1716:  "  I  was  yester- 
day at  the  French  church,  and  stared  very  much  at 
the  manner  of  the  ser\  ice  ;  the  parson  clapped  on 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  in  the  first  place,  which  gave 
him  the  air  of  what-d'ye-call-him  in  Bartholomew 
fair." 

From  the  broad-brimmed  hats  of  the  Cardinals 
let  us  turn  to  those  of  the  Quakers,  or,  as  they  like* 
to  be  called,  "  Friends."  The  earliest  specimens  of 
the  Quakers'  Hats  we  have  been  able  to  find,  are  in 
a  work  of  a  French  traveller  in  England,  in  1 698  ; 
they  differ  very  little  from  the  Hats  worn  by  all 
classes  at  that  time,  of  which  we  gave  representations 
in  a  former  number. 


with    scarlet    or 
these  Hats  when 


.--^J^.'.-v 


C  1 


^7^o. 


It  wM  tncMDilir  ■  cuMom  to  expoM  the  Ih 
_  OTtr  (Ik  ntrway  wUrh  iloiyj  on  olil  I 
ipt«  ISar,  and  oUwr   puti  ;'    ■.i>>-v       It   u.,. 


"TU  b«- 

?c.   »t 

.lie  u 


1723. 


The  Quakers,  however,  did  not 
follow  the  fashion  in  its  various 
changes  ,  ('or  the  last  century  there 
has  iM'cn  very  little  alteration  in 
the  sha|K-  of  their  hats,  aa  appears 
from  the  annexed. 

In  I'd-  the  following  mention  is  made  of  them  : 
"  With  Quakers  it  is  a  point  of  their  faith  not  to 
wear  a  button,  or  loop  tight  up,  their  hats  spread 
over  their  heads  like  a  pent-house,  and  darken  the 
outward  man."     'Very  broad-brinmted   Hats  arc  still 


SOtTII    ASItnirAN. 


ITAMIN    BIIOUKD. 


commonly  woni  in  many  hot  countries,  by  natives  as 
well  as  Europeans.  The  following  is  a  Chinese 
broad-brim. 


It  remains  for  us  t.. .  ,.>  ..,x  .4  tlic  ornaments  of  the  Hat. 
Feathers,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  been  used 
as  ornaments  for  the  hat  or  cap.  To  give  any  idea 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  their  form  and  colour,  would 
l>e  impossible  in  a  sketch  of  this  kind ;  we  will, 
therefore,  only  give  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of 
different  dates. 


niRKY  rni.  work  with  laaoua 


■NOLAXD,  1499. 


Another  magnificent  plume  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
is  thus  described  ; — "  The  pennacliio  is  a  plume  of 
feathers  on  a  helmet.  The  King,  when  he  entered 
Bolonge,  had  one  consisting  of  eight  feathers  of  some 
Indian  bird,  and  the  length  of  each  was  four  feet 
and  a  half.  It  was  esteemed  so  valuable  as  to  have 
been  worth  a  profM-r  ransom  for  the  King,  had  he 
been  taken."  Tlie  King  wore  also  a  single  feather 
on  his  bonnet  or  hat  at  other  times,  as  did  his  son, 
Edward  the  Sixth.  In  Decker's  Horn  Book,  1609, 
we  find  that,  "  when  your  noblest  gallants  consecrate 
their  hour*  to  their  mistrcMca  and  to  revelling,  they 
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wear  fi-athi'rs  chii-fly  m  thrir  hut.s,  \H■mf^  one  of  the 
I  fairest  oiisij^iioi  of  thiir  bruvcry."     They  were  coni- 
Itnonly  woru  tut  lute  uh  the  roigii  of  Queen  Anne.      In 
[the    Taller,    No.   VII.,    "  Tlie    l)ri(Uxrooin  h    featheni 
■on  his  hut  all  dnMipeil."     It  in  alxo  mentioned  in  other 
IplaeeH  in  the  Taller,  S/iectator,  (t*.     In  (tome  forei^^n 
■countries  it   is    considered  a  mark   of    honour.     A 
[heron's  plume,  set  in  diamonds,  was  pn-sented  by  the 
ISultun  to  Lord  NcUon.    In  China,  peucock.s'  feathers 
[are  u.scd  for  the  same  purpose.     In  Lord  Macartney's 
lEmbaisy  to  China,  it   is  said,  that  "  in   this   di);nity 
^there  are  three  degrees,  according  to  the  number  of 
feathers  granted  to  the  wearer.     He  to  whom  three 
feathers   had   been   granted,   thought   himself  thrice 
great  au<l   huppy;  "  "  some  were  honoured  with  pea- 
ceniks' feathers,  stuck  in  an  agati;  tube,  and  pendant 
from  the  bonnet."     In  modem  times,  and  at  present, 
feathers  in   the  hat  are  only  worn   by  dignitaries  on 
state  occasions,  or  by  military  men.    Joachim  Murat, 
once   King  of  Naples,   executed   in    1811,   generally 
wore  a   splendid  ostrich  plume   in   battle.     Some  of 
o»ir  readers  may  remember  the  suj^erb  plume  worn 
by  his  late  majesty,   King  George  the  Fourth,  at  his 
coronation.     Cocks'   feathers,  with  the  edges  tinged 
iu   crimson,  are  common  in  the   military  dresses  of 
dhcers  of  rank  in  England  and  Russia.     In  France 
a  fringe  of  white  feathers  is  worn. 


tStilANI). 


In  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  for  some  short  time 
afterwards,   it   was   frequently  the    fashion    to   wear 
some  distinguishing  budge  in  the  hat.     It   has  con- 
tinued  to    our   times   in    the   shape   of  a    cockade. 
These  badges,  when  given   by  a  lady,  were  of  course 
highly  valued  and  carefully  preserved ;    in  the  first 
yeur  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  we  hear  of  the  conspira- 
tors under  the   Duke  of  Exeter  that,  "  one  ware  on 
his  head-piece  his  lady's  sieve,  and  another  bare  on 
his  helme  the   glove  of  his   dearlyng."     This  custom 
is  constantly  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  those  times. 
It  is  said,  that  a  glove  in  the  hat  was  worn  as  the 
^K  favour  of  a  mistress,  the  memorial  of  a  friend,  or  a 
^H  mark    to   be   challenged    as  an    enemy.     When  an 
^H  adversary  gave  a  challenge,  he  threw  down  his  glove, 
^H  which  the  other  placed  iu  his  hat,  whence  the   origin 
^B  of    this    custom.      Wearing   Yew    in   the    hat,    iu 
^^L  mourning,  is  mentioned  by  G.  Wither,  in  1633; 

^^H  But  then,  why  raourn  I  not  to  open  view  ? 

^^V  In  sablo  robes,  according  to  the  ritos  ? 

^^M  Why  is  my  hat  without  a  branch  of  ycugh  ? 

^^^  Particular  plants  were  worn  as  badges  of  a  party  or 
family  in  ancient  time.s.  The  Plantagencts  derived 
their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  an  ancestor 
wearing  heather,  or  broom,   in  his  helmet,  (in  Latin, 

IPlanta  genista.)  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  the 
Monastery  and  the  Abbot,  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  the  Holly,  the  badge  of  the  Aveuel  family. 
The  Highland  clans  had  each  a  peculiar  tree  or 
plant.  The  Welsh  wear  leeks  on  St.  David's  day,  in 
memory  of  the  gallant  behaviour  of  a  party  of 
Welsh  troops  in  a  battle,  where,  being  posted  in  a 
garden,  they  put  leeks  in  their  caps  by  accident. 
The  Irish  wear  the  Shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's  day, 
in  honour  of  that  saint,  who  is  said  to  have  refuted 
•ome  persons  who  were  arguing  against  the  doctrine 


of  the  Trinity,  by  plucking  ;i  i<  ui  hi  u,  and  •bowing 
them  that  it  contained  Thn-e  in  One.  Oak-k«vea 
are  worn  in  many  parts  of  th<  <>ry 

of  King  Charles  the   Second  m  :  >jin 

his  pursurmiu  that  tree  after  tlic  buttle  ol  \Vurcc«t<T. 
Laurel  is  worn  by  the  Foot  Guards  on  the  1 8th  of 
June,  in  memory  <jf  Waterloo. 

Of  cockades  it  is  unneccMary  to  lay  much.  The 
White  is  the  well-known  badge  of  the  families  of 
Stuart  and  Bourbon  ;  Blue,  White,  and  Red,  of 
France ;  and  Blue,  Yellow,  and  Red,  of  Belgium. 
Orange,  of  the  family  of  Orange- Nassau,  and  thus 
of  Holland,  whence  the  party  cry  of  Orange  boven, 
"  Up  with  the  orange."  Black  and  Yellow  of  Anstria, 
Black  and  White  (jf  Prussia,  and  Red  of  Spain.  Our 
own  is,  as  must  be  known  to  all.  Black.  It  is  the 
family  badge  of  the  Electors  of  Hanover.  White 
cockudes  are  worn  by  servants  in  England  at  wed- 
dings, and  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  have  them  as 
large  as  possible. 

I'Vom  the  habit  of  wearing  favours  in  the  but, 
prol)ah!y  arose  that  of  wearing  broaches,  clasps,  and 
jewels,  «  hich  were  at  first  used  to  retain  the  glove  or 
other  badge  in  its  place,  and  afterwards  worn  alone. 
Ben  Jonson  says,  "  Honour's  a  good  broach  to 
wear  in  a  man's  hat."  In  Shakspeare's  Tinion  of 
Athens,  "  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other  day,  and 
now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat."  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  Utopia,  seems  to  ridicule  this  fa.shion. 
He  was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  beheaded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  for  his  firm  adherence  to 
his  religicm.  "  When  the  Anatolian  ambassadors 
arrived,  the  children  seeing  them  with  pearls  on  their 
hats,  said  to  their  mothers,  '  See,  mother,  how  they 
wear  pearls  and  precious  stones,  as  if  they  were 
children  again ;'  '  Hush,'  returned  the  mothers, 
'  those  arc  not  the  ambassadors,  but  the  ambassadors' 
fools.'  " 

Tlie  following  extract  from  a  curious  letter  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  James  the  First  to  his  son, 
afterwards  Charles  the  First,  and  his  favourite  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  they  were  at  Madrid, 
shows  how  much  importance  was  then  attached  to 
the  ornaments  of  the  hat.  "  I  send  you  for  yotire 
wearing  the  Three  Brothers  *  that  ye  know  full  well, 
but  newlie  sette,  and  the  Mirroure  of  France,  the 
fellowe  of  the  Portugall  dyamont,  quhiche  (which)  I 
wolde  wish  you  to  wcare  alone  in  your  hatte  with  a 
little  blakke  feather.  As  for  thee,  my  sweete  Gosseppc 
(gossip),  I  sende  thee  a  faire  table  dyamonde,  quhiche 
I  wolde  once  have  gevin  thee  before,  if  thou  wolde 
hauc  taken  it,  and  I  haue  hung  a  faire  pearle  to  it 
for  wearing  on  thy  hatte,  or  quhairc  (where)  thou 
pleascst ;  and  if  my  babie  will  spaire  thee  the  two 
long  dyamonts  in  forme  of  an  anker  with  the 
pendant  dyamont,  it  were  fit  for  an  Admirallt  to 
wear,  an'd  he  hath  enowgh  better  Jewells  for  his 
mistrcsse.  If  my  babie  will  not  spaire  the  anker 
from  his  mistrcsse,  he  may  yet  well  lende  thee 
his  rounde  broache  to  wear,  and  yett  he  shall 
have  Jewells  to  weare  in  his  hat  for  three  great 
dayes." 

This  fashion  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  beyond 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  Gold  and  silver 
hat-bands  and  loops  were  formerly  much  esteemed  j 
we  hear  in  1 633  of  "  a  castor  hatt  with  a  silver  hat- 
band." Large  sums  of  money  were  often  spent  on 
them.  We  hear,  in  1599,  in  a  play,  called  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  of  a  gold  cable  hat-band, 
then   new  come    up,   of  massive  goldsmitha'   work. 

*  JeweU  wera  often  nuned  io  this  manocT,  whco  vcrj  nlaabte* 
t   rhe  Duke  of  Duckingbam  was  Lard  Hif h  Adoinl :  his  pisMM 

Majesty,  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  held  that  office.     It  ii  fSOtnllT 

executed  by  the  "  1  oids  of  the  Adminlty," 
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A  fringe  or  binding  of  gold-Ucc  was  also  almost  indis- 
pensable for  a  p-ntloinan  nboHt  ono  hundrod  yi-iirs 
ago,  and  we  find,  that  in  \762.  hatii  with  gold 
binding  were  the  characteristic  of  sporting  men, 
whence  we  may  conclude  tliat  they  were  not  then 
very  commonly  worn.  These  are  now  confined  to 
iia\-al  and  military  uflicers,  and  to  beadles  and  liver}' 
■errant*. 

In  canchision,  we  may  obsen-e,  that  the  uncovering 
the  bead  as  a  mark  of  respect,  is  )>eculiar  to  those 
who  wear  haU,  in  other  words  to  Europeans.  "  As 
unstable  as  a  Christian's  hnt  '  is  a  Turkish  saying. 
In  Asia,  singularly  enough,  imcovcring  the  feet  is  a 
mark  of  respect  equi\  alcnt  to  uncovering  the  head 
in  Europe. 

[Chiefly  abrid(«l  toA  irruiged  from  the  Arehttoliigui.] 


Thkrs  is  a  beauty  in  the  name  nppropriateil  by  the  .Saxon 
nations  to  the  Deity,  unequalled,  except  by  His  most  vene- 
rated   Hebrew   appellation.      They  called    hiin    "  God,  "  i 
which  is  literally  "  Thb  Good."     The  same  wonl  thus 

signifying  the  Deity,  and  His  most  endearing  quality. 

Sharom  Turner. 


"  Wb  live  by  ftuth,"  says  the  philosophic  apostle :  hut  faith 
without  principles  (on  which  to  ground  our  faith  and  our 
bopi-)  is  but  a  tlatterint;  phrase  for  wilful  positiveness  or 
fanatical  b<Hlily  sensations.  Well,  and  with  (jood  right, 
therefore,  do  we  maintain  (and  with  more  zc;il  than  we 
should  defend  Ixxly  or  estate,)  a  deep  and  inward  convic- 
tion, which  is  as  a  moon  to  us  :  and  like  the  moon,  u  itii  all 
its  massy  and  deceptive  gleams,  it  yet  lights  us  on  our 
wav  (poor  travellers  as  we  are,  and  benighted  piljirims.) 
With  all  its  s]x>ts  and  chanpcs,  and  teni|)orary  eclipses — 
with  all  its  vain  haloes  and  bcdimming  vapours — it  yet 
reflects  the  li(;ht  that  is  to  rise  upon  us,  which  even  now 
is  risinp,  though  intercepted  from  our  immediate  view  by 
the  mountains  that  enclose  and  frown  over  the  whole  of  our 
mortal  life Colkridob. 


Our  dispositions  will  be  suitable  to  that  which  we  most 
frequently  think  on  :  for  the  soul  is,  at  it  were,  tinned  niih 
the  coloQr  and  complexion  of  its  own  tlioughts. Marcus 

A.VTO.NI.MUS. 


Think  nought  a  trifle  though  it  small  appear. 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year; 
And  trilles  life-  your  care  to  tritles  Kive, 
Or  you  may  die  before  you  leam  to  live. 

Thosr  days  are  lost,  in  which  wo  do  no  good :  those  worse 
than  lost,  in  which  we  do  evil. Hanway. 


I  RATB  seen  a  lark  risinp:  from  his  1>cd  of  grass  and  soar- 
ing upwards,  singing  as  he  rises  and  in  hopes  to  f;ct  to 
Heaven  and  climb  alwve  the  clouds:  but  the  poor  bird  was 
beaten  back  with  the  ln\ii!  sitrhinn  of  an  eastern  wind,  and 
his  motion  made  i;  li  inconstant,  descending  more 

at  every  breath  of  :  -t  than  all  the  vibrations  of  his 

wings  sor\'e<l  to  exalt  luin:  till  the  little  cn'ature  was 
forced  to  sit  down  ami  p.int,  and  ht.iy  till  the  storm  was 
merpast ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  lli^ht;  for  then  it 
did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had  learned  nnisic  and  motion 
from  some  ant;el  as  he  passed  some  time  thnninh  the  air. 
So  is  the  prayer  of  a  i;ixid  man  »1ien  a);itnled  bv  any 
passion.  Ho  £un  would  speak  to  Ctud,  and  his  words  arc 
of  this  MUth,  earthy:  he  would  look  to  his  Maker,  but  he 
could  not  help  seeniL'  also  that  wiiich  distracted  him,  ami 
a  tempest  w  id  the  man  over-ruled  :   his  prayer 

wa«  IrMkin  ifbts  were  troubled,  and    his  words 

a  le  waiidoriinf  of  i  tion 

n  tltictuatinu  \ari'  ion 

tbcy  aru  never  Uku  tii  r  'I  at  all.     But  lie  sils  him 

dawn  and  aiffhii  nvor  b  ..and  fixes  his  thoughts 

U(.        '  '  '       '      '  I  passages 

•  .:  il   is  even 

aii'i  »iiii.  .1:  '<>  heaven 

on  Iha  wini.-  ';ad,  till  it 

retams,  like  ; .  ..n,!  ti,.. 

dew  of  heaven. — Jsanrr  Taylor 


SOCIETY. 
II.     On  tub  Savage  State,  and  its  Causes. 

Wk  will  begin  this  paper  with  a  passage  relating  to 
the  New  Zcahinders,  extracted  from  an  account  of 
them  which  has  lately  been  published. 

'•  The  especial  distinction  of  the  savage,  and  that 
which  more  than  any  other  thing  keeps  him  a  savage, 
is  his  ignorance  of  letters,  litis  places  the  commu- 
nity almost  In  the  same  situation  with  a  herd  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  so  far  as  the  accumiilntion  of 
knowledge,  or  in  other  words,  any  kind  of  movement 
forward  is  concerned  ;  for  it  is  only  by  means  of  the 
ai^  of  writing,  that  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
experienced  of  one  generation  can  be  properly 
stored  up,  so  that  none  of  it  shall  be  lost,  for  the 
use  of  all  that  are  to  follow. 

"  Among  savages,  for  the  want  of  this  admirable 
method  of  preservation,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  fvmd  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  community, 
instead  of  growing,  generally  diminishes  with  time. 
If  we  except  the  absolutely  necessary  arts  of  life 
which  are  In  dully  use,  and  cannot  be  forgotten,  the 
existing  gcnenitlon  seldom  seems  to  pos.sess  any 
thing  derived  from  the  past.  Hence,  the  oldest  man 
of  the  tribe  Is  always  looked  to  as  the  wisest,  simply 
because  he  has  lived  the  hmgcst ;  it  being  felt,  that 
an  individual  has  scarcely  a  chance  of  knowing  any 
thing  more  than  his  own  experience  has  taught  him. 
Accordingly,  the  New  Zcalanders,  for  example,  seem 
to  have  been  in  quite  as  advanced  a  stale  vhen  Tasman 
discovered  the  country  in  \6A2,  as  they  were  when  Cook 
visited  it  \'27  years  after." 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  with  reference  tc 
this  statement,  that  the  absence  of  written  records  Is. 
though  a  very  important,  rather  a  secondary  than  a 
jjrimary  obstacle.  It  is  one  branch  of  that  general 
characteristic  of  the  savage,  improvidence.  If  wc 
suppose  the  case  of  a  savage  taught  to  read  and 
write,  but  allowed  to  remain.  In  all  other  respects, 
the  same  careless,  thotightless  kind  of  being,  and 
afterwards  left  to  himself",  he  would  most  likc'y  for- 
get his  acquisition,  and  would,  by  neglecting  to  teach 
it  to  his  childen,  snlFcr  it  to  be  lost  in  the  next 
generation.  On  the  other  Inuid,  If  we  conceive  such 
a  case  (which  certainly  is  conceivable,  and  is  proba- 
bly a  real  one),  as  that  of  a  people  ignorant  of  this 
art,  but  accjuirlng,  in  some  degree,  a  thoughtful  and 
])rovldent  character ;  there  Is  little  doubt,  that  their 
desire,  thence  arising,  to  record  permanently  '.heir 
laws,  |)ractlcnl  maxims,  and  discoveries,  would  gradu- 
ally lead  them  first  to  the  use  of  memorial  verses, 
and  afterwards  to  some  kind  of  material  symbols, 
such  as  picture- writing,  and  then  hlcroglyi)hi(s , 
which  might  gradually  be  still  further  Improved  into 
writing,  jiroperly  so  called. 

Tlicre  are  several  circumsf.inces,  which  have  con- 
duced to  keep  out  of  sight  the  Important  fact  just 
alluded  to.  The  chief  of  these,  probably,  is  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  term  savage  is  applied. 
It  is  evidently  not  possible  to  draw  a  line,  by  which 
we  may  determine  i)reclsely  to  whom  that  title  is, 
and  is  not,  applicable,  as  there  is  a  series  of  almost 
insensible  degrees  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
state  of  human  society.  Nor  is  any  such  exact  line 
neede<l  for  our  present  purjiose.  It  is  enough,  if 
we  admit  that  thosi:  who  are  in  as  low  a  state  as 
some  tribes  with  which  we  are  acqvainted  arc  unable  to 
raise  themselves  from  it  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 
But  many,  perhaps,  arc  misled  by  the  language 
of  the  (ireeks  and  Homans,  who  called  all  men  bar- 
barians, except  themselves.  Many,  and  perhaps  all. 
other  nations  fell  short  of  Ihem  in  civilization  ;  btit 
several  nations,  even  among  the  leas  civilized  of  the 
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I  ancient  biirljuriaiis,  were  very  fur  above  what  wo 
mean  by  the  Huvage  slate,  nuth  a«  in  to  be  founil 
among  many  tribes  at  thia  day.  For  instance,  the 
ancient  (iermanH  were  probably  lu  much  raised 
above  that  state,  as  we  are  above  theirs.  A  people 
who  cultivated  com.  though  their  af{riculture  was  in 
arudestat*';  who  not  only  hud  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  but  employed  the  laliuur  of  brutes,  and  even 
made  use  of  cavalry  in  their  wars,  and  who  also 
were  accustomed  to  the  working  of  metals,  though 
their  8upi)ly  of  them  was  but  scanty  * — thes<!  cannot 
properly  be  called  savages.  Or  again,  we  are  liable 
to  be  misled  l)y  vague  destTii)ti<)ns  of  extensive  dis- 
tricts, inhabited  by  ilistinct  tribes  of  people,  differing 
wi<lely  from  each  other  in  their  degrees  of  cultivation. 
Some,  for  iustnnce,  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
ancient  Britons  in  the  mass ;  forgetting,  that  in  all 
probability  some  of  these  tribes  were  nearly  as  much 
behind  others  in  civilization,  as  the  children  of  the 
Mist,  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  if  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  Kdin- 
burgh  at  the  same  period.  And  thus  trax  cllcrs  may 
have  represented  some  nations  as  in  the  condition  of 
mere  savages,  from  having  viewed  only  some  part  of 
them,  or  visited  one  of  their  districts. 

When  due  allowance  has  iK-en  made  for  these  and 
other  causes  of  inaccuracy,  there  will  be  no  reason, 
I.  I  think,  for  making  an  exception  to  the  positions 
here  laid  down ;  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
men  to  rise  unaiited  from  a  completely  savage  state ; 
and  consequently,  that  such  as  are  in  that  state, 
(supposing  mankind  to  have  sprung  from  a  single 
pair,)  must  have  descended  from  ancestors  less 
barbarous,  and  from  whom  they  have  degenerated. 
It  is  not  likely  that  we  should  possess  lecords  of 
this  degeneracy,  but  several  indications  of  the  fact 
may  often  be  fo<ind  among  savage  nations.  Some 
have  even  traditions  to  that  effect,  and  almost  all 
possess  some  one  or  two  arts,  not  of  a  piece  with 
their  general  rudeness,  and  which  plainly  appear  to 
be  remnants  of  a  better  state  of  things ;  being  such 
that  the  first  invention  of  them  betokens  a  degree  of 
iugennity  beyond  what  the  savages  who  retain  those 
arts  now  possess. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  various  accounts 
we  j)ossess  of  different  savage  tribes,  with  a  view  to 
this  point.     In  the  course  of  such  an  inquiry,  it  will 

I  be  found,  that  each  savage  tribe  having  retained 
such  arts  as  are  most  essential  to  their  subsistence 
in  the  particular  country  in  which  they  arc  placed, 
there  is,  accordingly,  generally  speaking,  less  of 
aegeueracy  in  many  points  in  the  colder  climates, 
because  these  will  not  admit  of  the  same  degree  of 
that  striking  character  of  savages,  improvidence. 
Negligence  in  providing  clothing  and  habitations,  and 
in  laying  up  of  .stores  of  j)rovisi(ms,  which,  in  warm 
and  fertile  countries,  may  yet  be  compatible  with 
subsistence  in  a  very  rude  state,  would,  in  cold  and 
inhospitable  regions,  destroy  the  whole  race  in  the 
course  of  a  single  winter. 

I  As  to  the  causes  which  have  occasioned  any 
portions  of  mankind  thus  to  degenerate,  we  are,  of 
course,  in  most  instances  left  to  mere  conjecture; 
but  the  principal  cau.se  has  most  probably  been 
War.  A  people  perpetually  harassed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  an  enemy  whose  object  is  booty,  and  still 
more,  one  compelled  to  fly  their  country  and  take 
refuge  in  mountants  or  forests  t,  or  to  wander  to 
some  distant  unoc  upicd  n-gion  (a  fact  anciently  of 
common  occurrence),  must,  of  course  be  likely  to 
sink  in  point  of  civilization.  They  must,  amidst 
frequent   and   painful  struggles  for   mere   existence, 


"  UcitM*. 


W  henrn  the  name  "  Sava^,"  Sfltagpo. 


have  their  attention  drawn  off  from  all  other  mbjectai 
they  must  be  deprived  of  the  matrriahi  and  the 
op|Mirtunities  for  practising  many  of  the  art«  till  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  lo»t ;  and  their  children  inukt 
grow  up,  in  each  HUcicHsive  gcnerntion,  more  and 
more  uninstnicte<l,  and  diiiposed  to  be  uttisfivd  with 
a  life  approaching  to  that  of  the  bnite*. 

A  melancholy    picture   of  the   oi)eration   of  tbcae 
causes   is   presented   in   the  kingdom   of   A'l 
which  seems  to  have   been   for  a  considern 
verging  more  and  more  from  u  state  of  con 
civilization  towards  barbarism,  through  the  ii 
hostile  incumion*  of  ita  Pagan  ueighlMiurs,  t)>c  (tuUa. 
D. 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Account  of  the  victiniit  of  tin-  Frencli  Revolution,  fnin 
the  stalcments  of  the  r'^puliti'Mii,   I'riiini.jiriiaf. 

Nobles 1,278 

Noble  women 7S0 

Wives  of  labourers  and  of  artisans  .  1,467 

Rulieieusus 3SU 

Priests 1,1 3i 

Common  persons  (not  noble)   .  13,623 

Guillotined  by  sentence  of  the  Revolutionary 

Tribunal 18.603 

Women  died  of  premature  cluld-birth        .     .       3,400 
In  cbild-liirth  from  grief      .     .  34H 

Women  killed  in  La  Vendue  .  I5,0U0 

Children  killed  in  La  Vendue 2»,000 

Men  killed  in  La  Vendee 900,00') 

Victims  under  Cnrrit^rc  at  Nautes    ....     .l.', 

Of  whom  were  Children  shot  ....  500 
Children  dr«>wned  .  .  1500 
Women  shot  ....  'J64 
Women  drowned  .  .  500 
Priests  shot  too 
Priests  driiwnc'l  160 
Noliles  dpuvncd  .  .  .  !  KJO 
.Vrtisiins  druwneil  .  .  O.juii 
Victims  at  Lyons 31,000 

Total     .     .     .      I,02>,351 
It  is  in  an  es|>ocial  manner  remarkable  in   this  dismal 
catalogue,   how  large   a  proiw niiM   (.f  ihr   \irtim,   ,,r  the 
Revolution  were  persons  in   :  iiks 

of  life.     The  priests  and  nu'  :tl.1, 

while  the  |)ersons  of  plcbei-in  uri;!iu  e.\ceed  l^j,uuo  !  The 
nobles  and  priests  put  to  death  at  Nantes  were  only  2160, 
while  the  infants  (frowned  nnd  shot  are  2000,  the  women 
7fi4,  and  the  artisans  5300 !  So  rapidly  in  revolutionary 
convulsions  does    the   career   of  •  .loh    the   lower 

orders,  and  so  wide  spread  is  tlic  c  It  out  to  them, 

compared  with  that  which  thcv  l^m-  ■■  uu-nl  to  inllict  on 
their  superiors. — Alison's  Uistory  of  Europe. 

I  HAVE  at  length  learnt  by  my  own  experience  (for  not  one 
in  twenty  profits  by  the  experience  of  olhtrs).  tli:it  one 
great  source  of  vexation  proceeds  fm:.  •  too 

sanguine  hopes  of  enjoyment  fnmi  the  1  yect, 

nnd  too  much  indifference  for  those  we  ^.osstss.  We  scorn 
a  thousand  sources  of  satisfaction,  which  we  might  have 
had  iu  the  interim,  and  permit  our  comfort  to  be  disturbed, 
and  our  time  to  pass  unenjoyo<l,  from  impatience  for  some 
imagined  pleasure  at  o  distance,  which  we  may  perhaps 
never  obtain,  or  which,  when  obtained,  may  change  its 
nature,  and  be  no  longer  pleasure. — Moork. 

Tri'th  is  not  only  a  man's  omam'-"'  bm  b.,  iii.iriim..nt ; 
it  is  the  great  man's  irlorv'  anrl  '  ;  • 
man's  truth  is  bis  livehhooil,  bis  r  let- 
ters of  credit. Whichcotk. 

The  brute  animals  have  all  the  same  <■  ■:  as 

human  beings,  and.  consequently,  en  1  .i.n 

«ben  their  bixly  is  hurt  :  but  in  their  i  ot 

torment  is   croati-r,  t>ecaiisc   thev   ha\  i-ai 

th.:                      -                  ■'   ^     --■--'  !:,r 

«  1  "ir 

hai.("-"   ^.-....t ...    ...J.-... 

CH.VLMEKf. 
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THE    LOGWOOD    TREE. 
H*matojylon  Campcthiamim. 

This  valoable  tree  very  much  re«emble«,  in  its  gene- 
ral appearance,  the  white-thorn  of  Europe,  but  it 
far  exceed*  it  in  magnitude.  The  colour  of  the  wood 
in  red,  it«  texture  is  extremely  hard,  and  it  will  take 
a  %'cr>'  high  degree  of  polish.  It  is  more  known,  how- 
ever, in  Europe,  from  its  use  in  dying,  and  is  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  to  a  very  great  extent,  in 
the  production  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  red.  The 
colour  obtained  from  logwood  is  not,  however,  con- 
sidered a  very  permanent  one ;  and,  indeed,  so  great 
a  prejudice  was  raised  against  it  in  former  times,  that 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  prohibiting  its  use, 
under  very  severe  penalties.  But  this  act  has  since 
been  repealed,  and  the  great  improvements  that  have 
of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  art  of  dying,  have 
rendered  the  colour  it  produced  much  more  pcrma- 
nt-nt  than  it  used  to  be. 

Logwood  is  also  consumed  in  great  quantities  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink,  in  which  it  is  the  principal 
ingredient.  In  the  year  1828,  no  less  a  quantity 
than  14,04.">  tons  were  imported  for  these  purjwses. 
In  medicine,  it  is  known  in  the  form  of  an  extract, 
and  is  considered  a  very  good  and  pleasant  astringent. 
1, 


rhi'iT  AND  rtJ.MEiu  or  rur.  lucuuou. 

This  tree  takes  its  specific  name  from  the  city  of 
Cam|K-chy  in  Mexico,  which  used  formerly  to  be  the 
only  port   from  which   it  was  obtained.     Tlie  trade 
bein;:    considered    valuable,    the    possession    of  this 
town   was   the   cause  of  many  sanguinary  struggles, 
attended  with   great  loss   of  life,  between  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  English.     In    I6."i!),  it  was  taken   by 
the  English ;    but   in  the  year  1 C78,  it  was  attacked 
and   plundered  by  a  party  of  Pirates,  called  Bucca- 
neers, and  a  similar  misfortune  befell  it  again  in  IGSfi. 
'^      ■   then,  great  cjuantities  have  been  obtained  from 
parts  of  America,   and  particularly   from   the 
i  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Lubes  ;  indeed,  that 
1    (omes  from   the    latter   place,    is  at    prtseut 
•I  the  most  valoable. 

ij:     ,iiilly;  or,  if  you  do,  niiow  it 

r  mcl,  tlie  oilier  cnvioun,  and 

I,  ,11,  '.,■  n  difference,  it  i»  the  part 

uf  a  1  ■:•.'. k',l. — Calcott. 


AKNIVERSARIES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 
MONDAY.  I6ih. 

1519  Di«d  Dr.  John  C'lrt.  Ilr  »«  Dean  of  St.  Paul*,  «nd 
Ibuntlcr  of  ihc  School  de<liriiii.d  to  the  Child  Jeitus,  ron- 
monU  called  St.  I'aul's  Schmil. 

1781   Z-ord  CoTnw<ill%t  nurrendcrt-d  at  York  Town,  North  Anterica. 

I7<^  The  C«p«  of  Good  Mope  taken  by  the  Knglish. 

TUESUAY,  17th. 

1585  lltnry  IV.  of  Franct,  received  itbaolution  from  I'ope  (.'le- 
nient VLII.,  hi*  AmkaMadore  having  hrat  tubraitteu  to  be 
publicly  Kourged.  in  the  name  of  Uieir  matter,  by  twelve 
Cardinals. 

WKDNESDAY,  IBth. 

1180  I^mii  VII.  of  Frtinct,  died  on  lii»  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to 

the  nhrine  of  Thomas  ii  Kecket. 
1772  I'lie  troops  of  Austria,  KuMia.  and  Pruaaia  entered  Poland,  to 

carry  into  effect  the  dismemberment  of  that  unhappy  country. 

which   had  been  formally  agreed  upon  between  the  Allied 

Powers  in  August. 
18i4  Chritlophr,    Chief  of  the   niacks  in   St.   Domingo,  issued  a 

procl.uiialton,  declaring  the  indefH'ndence  of  that  iiiland,  and 

biyling  himself  Henry  1.,  King  uf  Hayti. 

THURSDAY.  19th. 

135C  llattleof  Poicticrs  gained  by  Kdward  the  DIack  Prini-e.  .lohn, 
King  of  Kraiice.  and  liiK  younjeat  son,  were  made  prisoners, 
but  treated  with  the  r. -("iiy  by  the  victor. 

1519  Ffrdinand  MufeUaii.  <  m;  navigator,  set  uil  from 

St.  Lucar,  on  his  vo>  i  'very. 

FRIDAY,  20th. 

1400  Ou'en  Glr—'——  -■■■■'■■'  'imself  to  be  proclaimed  Prince  ol 

Wales.  !  Henry  IV. 

1401  Die<l  Ml.  IlisluTt  of  Winchnter,  founder  of 

Winchester  (  i  lilxral  contributor  to  the  endow- 

ments of  the   t  '  t>xford  ;  one  of  the  most  learned 

prelates  of  hi- ;.  other  period. 

1643  Datile  of  Newbury,  between  the  Parliamentary  army  and  the 
Royalists. 

1717  A  very  remarkable  F.' '  '  •'     "■  >      ■     "loon 

rising  in  eclipse  ai  i  c. 

which  produced  soi..'  ;  ^  the 

appearance  of  the  heavens. 

1824  Part  of  the  Highlands  at  Stanbury  Moor,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  opened  in  a  chasm,  and  tank  to  the  depth  of 
ten  feet,  leavinp  a  passage  to  a  deep  and  broad  river  of  muddy 
water,  which,  in  its  course,  entirely  destroyed  bridges,  mills, 
Uc,  polluting  the  stream  oi  the  Aire  so  that  the  fish  died. 

SATURDAY,  2Ut. 

St.  .MATTiirw's  Day.— Matthew,  called  also  I<vi,  was  the  iOD  of 
.'Mphsus,  but,  probably,  not  of  that  Alphvus  who  was  the  father  of 
.lames  the  l.ess.  He  was  a  native  of  (iaiilee,  but  of  what  town,  or 
to  which  of  the  tribes  he  belonged,  is  not  known.  Though  a  Jew, 
he  was  a  publican,  or  collector  of  the  Roman  taxes.  His  peculiar 
office  seems  to  have  consisttKl  in  taking  the  customs  imposed  on 
persons  or  gooils  pa.s.«ipr  over  rhf  Lake  ^f  (tennesareth  ;  and  t  wat 
while  enpai:ed  ill  llii- i  ^.inclified,  no  doubt,  in 

him.  by  a   lailliful  di-  a  he  v<as  commamled 

by  our  blev>4.\l  Lord  i  tie  did  instantly.    Soon 

alter,  he  made  a  feast  in  his  house,  at  which  Jesus  was  present  with 
his  disciples,  though  the  rest  of  the  guests  were  publicans,  and  this 
cave  rise  to  the  accusation  of  \ho  .lew-s.  Ihat  he  was  "  a  fnend  oj 


puhticiini  and   ttrntfr 
tinned,  with  the  ullici 
this  is  all  the 
wriletii.     lts<' 
suffered  martyu, 


After  our   Lord's  ascension  Matthew  con* 
.Al  o-iles.  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  .1uda-a.  and 
have  of  hini  either  by  sacred  or  profane 
lie  dienl  a  natural  death,  since,  harl  he 
<.i,.,    .icciiunt  of  the  manner  v^""i-i  i,-.''   iH'en 
given  in  the  early  Christian  writers.     St.  .Matthew  i  as 

well  as  the  longest  of  the  four  {io"pe!  writers,  and  i'  lery 

remarkable  facts  not  noticed  by  •  i  langelisl-.     it  "^i-  ori- 

ginally writlen  in  Hebrew,   and   ^  m  (ircek.  when,  after 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  t!.  „      .  .   and  evi  rv  thmf   con- 

nected with  the  Jews,  was  held  in  great  contempt. 
l:tt7  KilicorW  II.  murdered  at  Uetkeley  Cattle. 
174.1  llattleof  Preston  Pans.  . 
I'.'!?  Died,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  RoUrt  furr, 

rreat-graiidvin  to  Otd  I'arr. 
\''.f2  Royally  formally  abolished  in  France. 
\K.ti  Died,  at  Abbotsford,  .Sir  iroller  icon.  Barl. 

.SUNDAY.  22nd. 

^ »;,  ^...    ..,,,.  'rniviTV. 

1604  U-'  "ds,  after  one  of  the  most  memor- 

;i'  iern  history. 

1780  Tip  ■'</  returned  to  Sheemess,  after  an 

»•  ging  the  melancholy  tidings  ol  the 

dc...  ..    ■    L.-. 
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SITUATION  AVn  nUCOVKRY  OF  POI.YVESI  A— OKygRAL 
APPEARANCK  OK  THK  ISLANDS  —  VKOKTAHLE  PRO- 
DUCTIONS. 

That  numerous  cluster  of  islands  situatod  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Southern  or  Pacific  Ocean,  and  deno- 
minated Poi.vNKsiA.  lia.s  been  an  object  of  great 
interest  ever  siiue  the  publication  of  the  splendid 
discoveries  of  Captain  Cook.  Few,  indeed,  are  those 
who  have  read  the  delightful  accounts  of  these 
islands,  and  of  their  amiable  and  inU-resting  inhabit- 
ants, without  wishing  to  possess  a  further  knowledge 
of  them.  But  the  transient  visits  of  travellers, 
whether  engaged  in  scientific  n>searches  or  commer- 
cittl  enterprises,  afford  but  slender  opportunities  for 
investigating  the  history  or  character  of  a  people, 
whose  customs,  manners,  and  language,  bear  no 
analogy  to  their  preccmceived  ideas.  Much  of  the 
desired  information  has,  however,  been  furnished  by 
various  Missionaries,  some  of  whom  have  been 
engaged,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  the  great  work 
of  spreading  Christianity  anumgst  the  inhabitants 
ot  the  South  Sea  Islands.  During  that  time,  they 
have  acquired  su.h  a  knowledge  of  tlieir  history 
manners,  laws,  religion,  &c.,  as  enables  them  to 
lurnish  accounts  of  the  highest  interest.  Tliis 
however,  has  been  but  a  collateral  part  of  their  la- 
bours. By  their  instructions,  and  by  their  examples, 
during  so  long  a  residence,  they  have  acquired  a 
morel  influence  over  the  naUves,  which  has  produced 
Vol.  III.  *^ 
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the  most  extraordinary  effects.  In  those  islanda 
more  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  their  influ- 
ence, a  complete  revolution  has  been  effected,  by 
which  the  whole  character  both  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government  is  changed ;  so  that  from  being 
a  nation  of  savage  idolaters,  addicted  to  every  vice 
that  stains  and  degrades  the  human  character,  many 
of  them  have  renounced  idolatry,  abolished  their 
barbarous  ceremonies,  embraced  Christianity,  and 
adopted  European  customs,  and  the  civil  and  domestic 
arts  of  life. 

The  following  sketch  of  these  islands,  with  a  brief 
detail  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  Polynesian  Researches  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  a  work  which  has  excited  considerable  interest, 
on  account  of  the  vivid  delineations,  the  scientific 
details,  and  the  great  mass  of  general  information, 
with  which  it  abounds. 

The  Southern  Ocean  itself  was  made  known  to 
E\iropeans  by  Vasco  Nugnez  de  BallK^a.  in  1513. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  stivtch 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  that  bold  and  enter- 
prising Spaniard  solved  the  problem  which  had  bolHe'i 
the  skill  of  Columbus  himself,  and  beheld  the  vast 
Pacific  spread  before  him  in  all  its  majesty.  A  few 
years  after,  Magellan,  a  Portuguese,  being  despatched 
by  the  court  of  Spain  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation 
of  the  Molucca  Islands,  sailed  westward,  and  after 
coasting  along  the  eastern  shores  of  South  America, 
discovered  the  StnuU  that  bear  his  name;  and  pass- 
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ing  tliv  -'■.  laumhe*!  the  first  shi^)  of  Europe 

in  thi-  1    0(faii.      Bt'liily  pimuiug  his   way 

III  roM  the   pTK\  rscd    aurfacc    of   that 

immcnae  ocean,    i  i  the  Ladrune  and  the 

Philippine  Islands,  at  one  of  which  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  a  rencontre  with  the  natives.  His 
company,  having  ultimately  accomplished  the  object 
of  their  voyage,  returned  lt>  Euroin:,  having  performed 
in  their  ship,  the  Victory,  the  first  voyage  round  tlic 
world. 

Other  navigators,  of  different  nations,  have  since, 
from  time  to  time,  followed  the  course  of  Magellan, 
and  have  enriched  the  stores  of  geographical  know- 
letigc  by  their  discoveries  in  that  part  of  the  globe ; 
and  the  number  of  islands  that  presented  themselves 
to  these  enterprising  travellers,  suggested  the  title  of 
PoLVNKSiA  for  the  whole  group.  None  of  these  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  however,  have  excited  so  lively  a 
sensation,  or  produced  so  deep  an  impression,  as 
those  perfomu-d  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  which  drew  the  attention 
of  mankind  from  llie  western  world  t*)  these  clus- 
ters of  islands,  spread  over  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific, 
of  which  Otaheite,  or,  as  it  is  now  denominated, 
Tahiti,  was  the  principal  object  of  his  description, 
and  has  indeed  since  been  the  central  point  of  Eu- 
ropean communication,  and  the  chief  theatre  of  those 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

The  extent  of  ocean  covered  by  these  groups  of 
islands  is  very  great,  embracing  80  degrees  of  lati- 
tu  '  'her  side  of  the  Equator,   and  110  degrees 

ii:  east  and  west  of  the  antipodial  meridian 

ot  Luiiaun.  This  immense  space  is  studded  with 
innumerable  islands,  continually  increasing  in  niun- 
l)er,  from  a  cause  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
mention. 

The  origin  of  these  islands  is  various.  Some 
have  undoubtedly  existed  from  the  Creation,  as  is 
inferred  from  their  gcnlogical  structure,  described  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  which  exlubit.s  the  primitive  formations  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Others,  again,  are  of  volcanic 
structure ;  but  numbers,  and  perhaps  the  far  greater 
proportion,  owe  their  origin  to  tliat  wonder  of  the 
creation,  the  Coral-Insect,  with  whose  stupendous 
Works,  the  moles  and  breakwaters  of  human  con- 
struction arc  no  more  to  be  compared,  than  the 
Picts"  wall  to  the  shaggy  mountains  against  whose 
hardy  warriors  it  was  intended  for  a  barrier.  These 
feeble  insects,  apparently  so  ilestitute  of  the  power 
or  means  of  producing  so  wonderful  a  result,  arc 
gradually  changing  the  face  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
their  operations ;  from  the  dee|)e.st  recesses  of  the 
waters,  they  work  tln'ir  way  prrpcndiculitrly  upwards, 
until  they  arrive  at  the  surface,  when  their  labour 
ceases.  A  platform  is  thus  erected  for  the  deposit  of 
sea-weed,  the  dung  of  fow!.s,  and  other  wreck,  which, 
decaying,  are  washed  into  the  interstices  of  the  coral. 
Fresh  accumulatiims  of  a  similar  kind  take  place, 
until,  in  process  of  time,  a  tlepth  of  soil  is  formed, 
stifiicient  for  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  of  plants, 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  or  br«)ught  thither  by  the 
birds >  and  thus,  by  the  most  insignificant  means, 
arc  prepared  new  spots  for  the  habitation  of  man  in 
future  generations. 

The  larger  islands  are  generally  surrounded,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  by 
a  belt  of  coral,  which,  forming  an  effectjial  barrier 
against  the  weeds  and  waves,  affords  a  safe  and 
<•!,-  -  '■  n.s  harbour  within,  for  shipping  of  every 
d  and   whence    tlie   natives   may,  without 

da:  J  i  induct  their  fishing  and  other  aquatic 
op.  rii.'M,...  Over  this  reef,  the  rolling  billows  of  the 
uccan  arc  driven  with   great  violence  by  the  trade- 


winds.  Sometimes  they  extend  in  an  unbroken  line 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  rising  twelve  or  f(  urtecn  fc2t 
above  the  surface,  their  white  foaming  edges,  bending 
over,  form  graceful  arches,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  as  if  studded  with  brilliants ;  then, 
with  loud  and  hollow  roar,  falling  in  magnificent 
desolation  in  froth  and  spray  over  the  broken  sur- 
face of  the  cond. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  natural  history  of 
these  barriers  to  the  ocean,  and  one  which  displays 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  that  in 
almost  every  place  where  a  considerable  stream  of 
water  from  the  land  flows  into  the  sea,  an  o{H-ning 
is  formed  in  the  reef,  affording  a  safe  inlet  and 
outlet  for  vessels.  It  is  probable,  that  X\\k  fresh  water 
of  these  streams  is  against  the  operations  of  the  tiny 
architects,  who  cannot  dispense  with  the  full  propor- 
tion of  the  salts  or  other  component  parts  t)f  their 
native  element,  so  essential  either  to  the  formation 
of  the  structure  they  raise,  or  to  their  f)wn  existence, 
or  probably,  both.  It  frequently  happens,  that  on 
the  reef  on  either  side  of  these  openings,  small  islets 
are  formed,  rising  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  wave,  but  covered  with  verdure  of  the 
brightest  green,  and  bristling  with  the  stately  Cocoa- 
nut  tree.  These  little  "  Emerald  Isles"  impart  in- 
expressible beauty  to  the  landscape,  and  afford  the 
native  fisherman  a  commodious  resting-place  in  the 
midst  of  his  labours. 

The  appearance  of  the  main  islands  from  the  sea,  is 
romantic  and  interesting.  The  rocky  shore,  clothed 
in  some  instances  to  the  water's  edge,  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  dip  their  graceful  boughs  into  the 
agitated  wave ;  the  peaceful  and  verdant  glens  which 
show  themselves  at  the  openings,  studded  with  the 
cottages  of  the  natives  peeping  thnmgh  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  Pandanus  or  the  Purau ;  the  cultivated 
plantations  extending  to  the  feet  of  the  mountains, 
and  intersected  with  rivers  and  streamlets,  which 
descend  from  the  heights  and  ravines,  and  rush  in 
irregular  courses  over  their  nigged  beds,  until  they 
mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  the  ocean ;  the 
whole  crowned  by  the  distant  mountain,  clothed 
with  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  tropics,  and 
affording  a  magnificent  back-gnmnd  to  the  picture; 
produces  altogether  a  landscajie,  that  in  beauty  and 
pictures(|ue  effect,  may  vie  with  any  in  the  world. 

The  inland  scenery  is  of  an  equally  striking  cha- 
racter. The  landsca|)C8  are  generally  circumscribed 
in  extent,  but  the  towering  piles  of  Basalt  heaped  in 
romantic  confusion  near  the  margin  or  source  of 
some  C(M)1  stream,  that  flows  in  silence  at  their  base, 
or  dashes  over  the  rocky  fragments  that  interrupt  it« 
progress ;  and  the  wild  character  of  the  deep  and 
lonely  glens,  which  frequently  occur  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  which  latter,  in  their  turn,  present  a 
bold  and  shaggy  ascent,  with  their  summits  resting 
on  the  clouds,  inspire  the  Ijeholder  wiUi  awe  and 
astonishment.  "  Often,"  says  Mr,  Ellis,  "  when 
alone,  or  attended  by  one  or  two  companions,  I  have 
journeyed  thniugh  some  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
islands,  such  ha.«)  been  the  effect  of  the  scenery 
through  ^'hich  I  have  passed,  and  the  unbroken 
stillness  which  has  pervaded  the  whole,  that  imagina- 
tion unresftrained,  might  easily  have  induced  us  to 
believe  that  we  were  walking  on  enchanted  gmund." 

Most  of  these  islands  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
the  natives  rullivafe  them  with  considerable  care. 
The  catalfigue  of  their  edible  plants  and  roots,  cm- 
braces  a  sufficient  variety. 

The  Brkad  Fruit  (artocarput)  is  the  principal.  Th» 
tree  on  whirh  U  i^rowit  i»  large  and  itliady,  it*  leaves 
are  broad,   and  indented   like   thuso  of  the  flg-lrce,  from 
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twelvo  to  oiKlituen  imkIios  .oii|;,  nillntr  lli^oliy,  and  of  a  dark 
gluaiiy  Kr"'*'".     Il  in  pnii.u-  ii>'.l   ii  vi,,„,i.   i:,i...,.   (V.,mi    iI,,. 
root,  mid  hi-ars  fruit  in  ^ 
inchoK  in  diuuiotor,  of  ii  i 

of  a  rirh  yullow  tinKO.  It  liaiiKu  Kriii-niily  in  rliisirni  ol 
two  or  IJirco  on  a  nmall  llm-k  Htalk.  Tlio  Broad  Fruit  may 
bo  riilliul  Mr  tttiff  of  life  of  llioiio  inlan'lrnt,  as  it  ri>ni.ti- 
tutos  tlio  cdiiufiirtii'lo  of  tlieir  diet.  Throo,  aiwl  snnu-liuio^t 
(<>ur  cn\>»  are  pnxlucod  in   ll)0  year,  and  ii  <  to 

boar  for  llfly  yi-iir*.      Bf>id<?»  il»  vahii-  nt  iiii  ;  A, 

tlio  timber  of  tin-  Broiid-fruit  tree,  which  is  ol  iv 

colour  lit  fir«t,   but  aflcrwurdt  OHsunies  tlio   j  wf 

niulioKuny,  is  tliu  mont  valuiildu  the  nntivus  |>.j  .      .n^ 

vinplovud  in  building  tliuir  houses  niid  cuiiiHt*,  and  in  the 
manuiucturu  of  articles  of  furniture.  Tlio  bark  also  ik 
used  in  the  innnufiicture  of  the  niitive  cloth,  and  a  valiiuble 
(?um  or  resin  is  obtained  by  (miicturinij  the  bark,  highly 
useful  in  cuulkini;  the  scHins  of  their  cuiim>s,  and  other 
pnr[Hises.  The  MissionnrieH  have  found  no  les«  than  finy 
varieties  of  this  tree,  having  distinct  names.  The  tree  itself 
IS  one  of  the  most  uplendid  iind  beautiful  objects  to  bo 
met  with  amoiiK  tho  rich  and  diversiOod  gcencry  of  a 
Tihitiaii  liiiidscupo. 

The  Taro,  or  Arum,  ranks  next  in  jioint  of  value  ai  an 
nrliclc  of  fwxl,  and  is  cultivated  with  great  caro.  It  has  a 
lar)r«  solid  and  tulwrous  nxit,  fnim  nine  to  twelve  inches 
lout;,  and  six  in  diameter.  It  has  no  stalk,  but  throws  out 
11  number  of  broud  heart-shaped  leaves  from  tho  crown, 
ond  the  llower  is  contained  in  a  sheath  or  spatlie.  Therv 
are  thirty -three  varieties  with  distinct  nanicn ;  all  these,  in 
their  raw  stale,  are  cxceeilinKly  punfjent.  and  even  take  tho 
skin  from  the  tonjfue  or  palate ;  tmt,  when  cooked,  art^ 
palatable  and  nutritious,  resemblin);  tho  common  |iotatn 
more  than  any  other  riMit  in  the  island. 

The  Uri  or  Yam,  ( Oioscoria  alata)  is  native,  and 
linurishes  well  in  all  the  islands.  It  is  cultivated  on  small 
terraces,  raised  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  hills,  and  en- 
riched with  m.imire.  Tho  roots  iiiteiiile<l  for  plaiitiiiK  are 
kept  utihl  they  bej;in  to  shoot,  when  the  eyes  are  carefully 
out  out  -vith  a  small  part  of  the  nxit  attached,  and  dried. 
They  are  then  put  in  tho  (jround  with  the  sprouts  uiiper- 
mosi,  and  lightly  covered  with  mould  alioiit  an  inch  tliick. 
This  is  one  of  the  best-tlavoured  and  most  nutrrtive  roots, 
which  the  islands  pnxluco. 

The  I'maraur  Swkkt  Potato  (Convolvulus  halatas }; 
the  I'atara,  another  root  resembling  tho  potato,  highly 
farinaceous,  and  having  a  stem  like  the  coiivcdvulus  ;  the 
Saha,  a  large  ami  beautiful  kind  of  fern,  with  a  tuberous 
root:  the  berries  of  the  \ono  CMoriniia  cHrifolia);  the 
stalks  of  the  I'oho  (  CohvoIvhIiis  lirazilicnsis);  arc  also  in 
remiisition  as  articles  of  IixmI. 

The  /'(o,  or  Arrow  Roit,  ( Chaclea  lacca.)  is  indi- 
genous and  abundant.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated,  but 
grows  spoiitaiuMiusly  on  the  high  sandy  banks  near  the  sea, 
or  on  tho  sides  of  the  niouiitaiiis :  in  growth  it  resembles 
the  potato  ;  when  cultivated,  however,  the  roots  are  much 
finer.  A  single  rotit,  uncut,  is  pbiiited,  and  a  number  of 
tuberous  nxits,  alwut  the  si/.o  of  large  new  potatoes,  are 
fiinned  at  the  extremities  of  (lines  proceeding  from  it.  Tlic 
loaves  am  of  a  li;.'hl  lii-oen  colour,  and  deeply  indented  : 
they  are  not  uttai'hed  to  one  cominon  stem,  but  each  leaf 
proceeds  dircclly  from  the  rvxit.  The  llower-stcm  rises  in 
a  single  shaft,  resembling  a  reed  or  arrow,  (whence  its 
name,)  three  or  four  feet  high,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  light 
green  jietallcd  (lowers  :  these  are  succeeded  by  a  bunch  of 
green  berries,  resembling  those  of  the  potato. 

The  Fruits  of  Polynesia  are  not  numerous. 

Tho  //aari.  or  Cocoa  Nut,  fCoi-os  nncifera,)  is  the  most 
serviceable;  it  will  grow  in  any  stiil  or  situation,  and  roouires 
no  rare,  except  when  <|uile  young.  Its  stem  is  cvlindrical, 
being  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  root,  and  ta|)eriiig 
to  about  six  inches  at  the  top.  It  has  no  branches,  but  shoots 
up  in  one  bold  stem  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  bearing  at  the 
top  a  crown  of  long  green-fc'inged  leaves,  like  a  graceful 
plume  waving  to  the  wind.  Its  timber  is  used  for  shears, 
domestic  utensils,  wall- plates,  &c. ;  the  leaves  arc  converted 
into  screens  for  their  houses,  baskets,  bonnets,  tlixir-mats, 
&c.:  the  flbres  of  the  husk  that  covers  the  fruit  into  ropes, 
and  all  kinds  of  cordage,  and  the  shells  into  every 
variety  of  drinking  and  other  cups,  bottles,  &c.  The  fruit, 
in  its  several  stages  towanls  p«'rfection,  which  probably 
occupies  not  les.s  than  twelve  mouths,  is  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent ways  for  fixxl.  The  liipior  contaiiietl  in  the  shell, 
before  tlie  kernel  begins  to  fonu,  is  a  delicious  drink,  per- 


fectly clear,  and  equal  to  the  b«*t  1«inonail«.     Furmrrljr 

"'■•<■  "'■■• I  '■'  i.n.rii, r,  «vwy  onraaion,  but  at  pi»- 

>i   induced  the  natives  to 


.(l-fniit  or  the 

uioi    ii|M>iitane<iu« 

e,    the   value    antl 

varirtl    piir|xiM'ii  to 


"  It  ia  impoKsililc,"  Miyii  Mr.  Ellis,  after  pvinK  a 
most  minute  and  inter--''""  ■' — -■'tion  of  thnie 
trivM,  "  to  contemplate  ■ 
niroa-nut-trtH",  in  their 
growth,  their  majc-tic 
alxindnnce  of  their  fruit,  aiiu  ti 

which   they    are    niibscrvicnt,   without  admiring  the 
V  of  the  Ci 

irtlii  tlic  11 
iiiti  resting  i«laiiU>>. 

Tho  Muia,  I'la^jtain  and  B****?**.  fMma  fnrn/lifrrtrn 
and  Musa  i(ii>iintum,)  nn- 
thirty  varieties  are  cultiMiv 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  lii;;ii  ; 
to  two  feet  wide,  and  fn)m  tweh 
of  a  beautiful    jH-a-green  colour,      i  u<     in; 
inches  long,  something   like  a  cucnmlx-r, 
yellow;  each    plant  pnxluces  sixty  or  sevii. 
stalk,  and,  when  ripe,  the  plant  is  cut  down,  ami 
by  the   shoots  or   suckers  which  spring   from    l!  ■ 
root.     Its  flavour  resembles  a  »ol\,  sweet,  but  not  jincy  [lear. 

The  n,  or  Brazilian  Plvm,  (Spondiaa  dulcia.)  is 
grown  in  great  abundance.  In  fonn  and  taste  it  rcM-mhles 
our  Magnum  lionum,  but,  instead  of  a  stone,  has  a  lianl 
spiked  cone,  containing  s.         '  '        T'      ■       '    ^  (rr- 

(luenlly  four  or  five  feet   in  l'  in 

bunches,  and  arc  often  sc   j ;....;....    >, ..iider 

the  trees  is  covered  with  them. 

Tha  Ahia,  or  Jamba,  ( Euyenia  mullaccrnsis,)  rescro 
bles  a  small  oblong  apple,  of  a  beautiful  bright  red,  with  a 
white  juicy  pulp. 

The  Mapc,  or  Pala,  a  native  Chest ^ 
is  sometimes  eaten.     It  is  a  fine  spi' 
singular  form.     When  alxiut  siN 
or  five  projections  appear  on  the  ■• 
rixit  to  the  branches;  these  keep  loi  !• 
the  appearance  of  Ixiards  lixed  to  the  ' 
growing,)  like  the  railii  or  fliers  of  n 
Though  not  more  than  two  inches  t: 
times  four  feet  wide,  and  arc  used  by  i 
for  various  purjioses,  but  they  are  vcr\ 

The   To  or   Sugar  Cane,   (Sacil 
grows  in  greater  perfection  than  in  an\  ullitr  part  of  the 
world.     It  was  f  irmerly  eaten  raw,  but  since  the  residence 
of  the  missionaii'  -i  them,  the  uatives  have  learned 

the  mode  of  pre|  t  from  it. 

A  vant  minibei-  ul  iisefnl  plants  and  roots  have 
been  intnulueed  by  the  iiiissionaries,  such  as  vines, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  taninrinds  pine-opples,  <kc. 
which  have  thriven  well.  Wheat.",  fnim  some  eaus«. 
hitherto  unaccounted  for,  will  not  grow  to  advantage; 
hut  a  surticicnt  abundance  of  other  eflible  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  roots,  are  almost  spontaneously  produce<l, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  fastidious  epicures. 

"  Here  man,"  says  Mr.  KIlis,  "  seemed  to  Uvc 
only  for  enjoyment,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  in  circumstance.^  whore  every  desire  was  satis- 
fied, and  where  it  might  be  imagined  even  the  appre- 
hension of  want  was  a  thing  unknown. 

"  Amid  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  a  bounty  so 
diversified  and  profuse,  it  is  hanlly  possible  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  divine  Author  of  all  should  neither  be 
recognised  nor  acknowledged,  or  that  his  very  mer- 
cies should  foster  insensibility,  and  alienate  the  hearts 
of  the  participants  of  his  Imunty.  Such,  however, 
was  the  melancholy  fact,"  although 


ledHlii}, 
but  of  a 

.   four 
1  tho 


iHamm,) 


Tlie  soil,  untille<l. 


Poured  forth  sjn:  "     '  imdant  hancsts; 

Tlie  forests  cast  i  -k  or  rind. 

Yielding  sweet  ki  in.  i^  ...  ...... .ous  pulp. 

Smooth  oil,  cixil  milk,  and  unfermenteu  win*. 
In  rich  and  exquisite  variety  ; 
On  these  the  indolent  inhabitants 
Fed  wil'aout  core  or  forethought. 

[rART  II.  in  a  fatore  Nambtr.l 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 

No.  III.     The  Tides  of  Rivers. 

TuERK  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  tides,  which  may  have  created  a  difficulty  in 
tlie  minds  of  some  of  our  readers.  When  we  speak 
<if  a  tide-wave  advancing  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  in  an  hour,  we  arc  apt  at  once  to 
think  of  a  current  of  water  running  at  that  rate, 
whereas,  every  body  knows  that  it  is  a  very  strong 
tide  that  runs  at  the  rate  of  f<.ur  miles  an  hour.  A 
little  attention  will  show,  that  tlie  advance  of  the 
ridge  of  the  tide-wave  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  motion  of  a  current  in  the  water.  If  a  ship  were 
becalmed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Englisih  channel,  she 
would  be  lifted  by  the  high -water  wave,  we  will 
suppose  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aft^-moon.  A  fleet 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  would  be  lifted  by 
the  very  same  tide- wave  at  twelve  o'clock  that  nght; 
the  ware  having  passed  all  the  way  up  the  channel, 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  miles  an  hour.  But  the 
motion  of  the  water  which  would  carry  the  first  ship 
a!onj,  or  be  observed   as  the  rate  of  the  current  pcMt 


the  ships  at  anchor,  would  probably  not  be  above  two 
miles  an  hour;  and  might  not  be  even  in  the  same 
direction  with  that  of  the  tide-wave. 

Any  person  may  easily  convince  himself  that  the 
motion  of  waves  is  not  necessarily  accom|)anied  with 
a  current  of  the  water  in  the  same  direction,  by 
throwing  any  light  substance  into  the  sea  a  little 
beyond  the  breakers,  or  into  a  piece  of  standing 
water,  the  surface  of  which  is  rutlled.  He  will  see 
that  such  a  floating  body  rises  and  falls,  with  the 
motion  of  the  waves,  but  does  not  perceptibly  move 
towards  the  shore. 

A  field  of  com  gives  another  very  good  instance 
of  waves,  without  any  advancing  motion  of  tlic  parts 
which  form  them.  We  may  see  the  waves  chase  one 
another  over  the  In-nding  tops  of  the  com ;  but  every 
ear  which  is  bent  down,  comes  back  to  its  first 
position. 

In  the  tides,  however,  there  is  usually  fom;  current 
occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  tide-wave:  and 
this  current  is  stronger  in  places  where  the  sea  is 
shallowest,  or  in  funnel-shaped  channels,  such  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  or  of  other  large  rivers.  It 
'  must  tie  carefully  observed,  howev-r  ♦liat  the  change 
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I  in  the  direction  of  this  current  i«  quite  a  different 
[thing  fn)ra  the  change  in  the  me  and  /all  of  the 
I  water. 

Tlic  nature  of  the  tide  in  large  rivers  will  ho  easily 

I  undemtood,  after  what  has  heen  said  (in  Nd.  II.,  p.  7'J,) 

reti|)ccting  the  tidc«   in  nurniw  »ea».     Whenever  the 

I  top  of  the  tide-wave  reathoH  the  mouth  of  a  river,  it 

I  raia««  the  water  there,  and  sends   an   undulation  up 


On  the  roast  of  Suffolk,  near  where  an  opening 
huH  been  lately  made  into  the  «ea,  to  form  a  canal 
which  Khali  l>e  navigable  for  (hiiMi  to  Norwich,  a 
circuniKtance  is  said  to  occur,  which  shows  very 
clearly  the  motion  of  the  tide-wave  up  the  channel 
of  a  river.  U|K>n  great  part  of  that  coast,  the  sea 
is  constantly  thntwing  up  a  shingly  beach,  which 
stops  the   straight  coutmc-  of  the   rivers  into  the  i 


the  river,  which  advances  with  greater  or  le.sH  rapidity     and  causes  them   to  run  along  within  a   few  yards  ot 

. 1: *..         ..: A- 1 I>;..r.       *k..         ......■...■«*  «l...       «..«       f.._      -......-^l       .^»:l..^  U..C.._^        «l.»*>     .^n*.        i«...l        Mn 


:  according  to  circumstances,  checking  the  current 
hut  not  always  driving  it  back ;  and  causing  high 
Water  in  succession,  as  it  reaches  the  ditfcrtMit  parts 
of  the  river.  The  tide-wave  advances  up  the  Thames 
at  about  twenty  miles  an  hour.  We  have  no  rivers 
in  England  which  are  long  enough  to  show  the  wliolc 
effect  of  the  tide-wave  in  its  progress  ;  but  in  the 
great  rivers  of  America,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Thus,  in  the 
river  Deluwure,  upon  which  the  town  of  I'hiladelphia 
is  built,  it  is  high  water  at  Philadelphia  at  the  .same 
time  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  distant :  and  about  half  way  down 
there  is  low  water  at  the  same  instant.  Again, 
when  it  is  high  water  at  the  middle  point,  it  is  low 
water  at  the  two  extremities.  The  surface  of  that 
part  of  the  river  which  lies  between  the  capes,  at  the 

I  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  city  of  rhiladelphiu, 
forms  u  long  wave,  the  distance  from  ridge  to  ridge 
being  one  hundred  and  forty  miles :  when  it  is  high 
water  at  riiiladelphia  and  at  the  mouth,  the  wave 
lias  the  position  represented  in  fig.  I,  in  which  !• 
repivsents  Philndolpliia  and  c  the  capes :  and,  when 
it  is  low  water  at  the   same  points,  tlie  surface   has 

Fil   1.  C 


P  inifh.watiT  mark 


assumed  the  position  represented  in  fig.  2 :  the  water 
ha\  ing  sunk  at  the  two  extremities,  and  risen  in  the 
middle. 


I 


In  rivers  of  very  great  length  there  may  be  several  of 
these  tide-waves  going  on  at  once,  causing  high  water 
at  every  ridge,  and  low  water  at  every  hollow  ;  and 
producing  the  different  variations  of  the  tide  at  the 
corresponding  points  of  each  wave,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  fig.  3. 

II  H  n  » 

L 


It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
when  it  is  high  water,  for  instance,  at  London  Bridge, 
tlic  water  is  at  the  same  level  all  the  way  down  the 
river.  The  water  will  continue  to  ri»',i  at  London 
Bridge  for  some  time  after  it  ha.s  begun  to  sink  at 
Gravesend;  and  again  will  be' sinking  at  Lcmdon 
Bridge  for  an  hour  after  the  water  has  begun  to  rise 
at  Gravesend. 

It  will  be  seen  also,  that,  although  the  water  is 
much  deeper,  at  any  place,  at  high  water  than  at  low 
water,  yet,  in  a  whole  river  of  great  extent  there  may 
not  be  much  more  water  at  one  time  than  at  another; 
and  that  the  currents  caused  by  the  tides  will,  upon 
the  wholo,  ai"t  as  murh  one  way  as  another. 


they  can   find 


the  sea  for  several  miles,  before 
outlet.  Such  a  river  runs  near  the 
coast  at  c,  where  its  mouth  origi- 
nally was :  but  it  is  there  tun>ed  to 
the  southward  by  the  high  beach, 
and  really  enters  the  sea  at  m,  some 
miles  lower  down.  Now  it  is  high 
water  in  the  tea  at  a  when  the  tide- 
wave,  coming  from  the  north,  ar- 
rives there ;  it  is  high  water  at  m 
somewhat  later;  but  it  is  not  high 
water  at  c,  i«  the  river,  until  the 
tide-wave  from  M  has  been  pro]>a- 
gated  along  the  narrow  and  wind- 
ing iK'd  of  the  river  from  m  to  c. 
It  so  hap|>ens,  that  nearly  six 
hours  arc  taken  up  in  the  progress 
of  the  tide-wave  from  \  n>uud  m 
to  c  ;  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  high 
water  at  c  in  the  river,  it  is  low 
water  in  the  sea  at  a,  only  a  few  yards  distant ;  and, 
again,  when  it  is  low  water  at  c.  it  is  high  water  at  *. 

The  height  of  the  tides,  at  different  places,  depends 
upon  the  direction  and  form  of  the  coast,  and  other 
causes,  which  vory  with  almost  every  different  situa- 
ti(m.  The  highest  tides  upon  the  coast  of  t^ngland 
occur  in  the  Severn,  where  the  tide-wave  comes  in, 
in  one  large  ridge,  accompanied  with  a  roaring  noise, 
and  with  such  violence  as  often  to  prove  destructive 
to  the  small  craft ;  it  rises  there  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet. 

The  reason  of  this  great  height  of  the  tide  is  easily 
seen.  The  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel  is  very 
wide,  and  opens  to  the  South-west,  so  as  to  receive 
the  tide-wave  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  the 
Channel  becomes  narrower  by  degrees,  and  near 
Chepstow  is  very  much  contracted ;  the  water  is, 
then-fore,  heaped  up  at  the  ui)per  end  of  the  Channel, 
much  above  the  level  to  which  it  would  otherwise  rise. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  action  of  the  moon 
upon  the  ocean  prtxluces  the  constant  and  beneficial 
changes  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  of  rivers,  which 
are  called  tides.  The  action  of  the  sun  produces 
also  tides  ;  but  the  effect  is  less,  since  the  sun  is  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  the  mo<in 
is.  The  influence  of  the  sun  is,  however,  very  sen- 
sible in  causing  the  spring  and  neap  tides.  When  the 
Sim  and  moon  are  either  together,  or  directly  op])o- 
site  to  each  other,  that  is  at  new  and  full  moon,  the 
tides  <K-casioned  by  each  happen  at  the  same  hour  : 
they  are,  therefore,  much  greater  than  ordinary,  or 
there  are  spring-tides.  But  when  the  moon  is  half- 
way between  these  two  positions,  or  at  the  quarteri, 
if,  at  any  place,  it  would  be  high  water  by  the  actiou 
of  the  moon,  it  woidd  be  low  water  by  the  action  of 
the  sun.  The  sinking  thus  occasioned  by  the  sun. 
takes  off  from  the  rising  caused  by  the  moon  ;  the 
tide,  therefore,  does  not  rise  so  high  as  the  average, 
or  there  arc  neap-tides.  C 


ll^nAT  1  do,  thou  knowett  not  now :  but  thou  shalt  i 
hereafter — is  the  unvaried  language  of  God  in  his  provi- 
dence, lie  will  have  Crbdit  every  step.  He  will  not 
assign  reasons,  because  he  will  eserrjse  faith. — Caciu 
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A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

Bomb  jrean  ago,  a  yutiug;  man  of  serial  temper  and 
aSitble  mannera  was  travelling  by  one  of  the  stitge- 
coadtM.  He  had  purly  riitored  into  the  military  life, 
had  aeen  real  »cr\ii-e,  and  cvinecd  by  his  deportment 
that  he  was  no  stranger  t<i  the  ^oeiety  of  gentlemen. 
He  had,  however,  a  fault  tixi  commtm,  and  too 
absurd,  tu  find  an  advocate  among  men  of  Ken.>ie ;  he 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  swearing.  While  the 
horses  were  changing,  a  gentleman,  who  sat  on  tlic 
same  seat  with  him,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
rcqucst4?d  the  favour  of  his  company  in  a  short  walk. 
When  they  were  so  far  retired  as  not  to  be  overheard, 
his  fellow-traveller  observed,  "  Although  I  have  not 
tl>e  honour  of  your  acquaintuncc,  I  perceive,  sir, 
that  your  fei^lings  are  those  of  a  gentleman ;  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  your  wishes  than 
giving  unnecessary  pain  to  one  of  your  company." 

The  young  otlicer  started,  and  replied,  "  Most  cer- 
tainly, sir;  I  hope  I  have  committed  no  offence  of 
that  sort !"  "  You  will  pardon  me,"  rephed  the  other, 
"  for  pointing  out  an  instance  in  which  you  have  not 
altogether  avoided  it."  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be 
much  your  debtor  for  so  friendly  an  act;  for,  upon 
my  hoaoor,  I  tannot  conjecture  in  what  I  have 
tranagressed."  If  you,  sir,"  continued  the  gentleman, 
"  had  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  you  were  under 
unsijcakable  obligations,  should  you  not  be  deeply 
wounded  by  any  disrespect  to  him,  or  even  by  hearing 
his  name  introduced  and  used  with  a  frequency  of 
repetition  and  a  levity  of  air  incompatible  with  the 
regard  due  to  his  character?"  "  Undoubtedly,  and  1 
should  not  permit  it;  but  I  know  not  that  I  am 
chargeable  with  indeconim  to  any  of  your  friends." 
"  Sir,  my  God  is  my  best  friend,  to  whom  I  am 
under  infinite  obligations.  I  think  you  must  recollect 
that  you  have  frequently,  since  we  commenced  our 
journey,  taken  His  name  in  vain.  This  has  given  to 
mc  heartfelt  pain."  "  Sir,"  replied  the  young  man, 
with  a  very  ingenuous  emphasis,  "  I  have  done 
wrong.  I  confess  the  impropriety.  I  am  ashamed 
of  a  practice,  which  I  am  sensible  has  no  excuse; 
but  I  have  imperceptibly  fallen  into  it;  and  I  really 
make  use  of  oaths  without  being  conscious  that  I  do 
so.  I  will  endeavour  to  abstain  from  it  in  future, 
and  as  you  sit  next  to  mc  on  tiie  coach,  I  shall  thank 
yon  to  touch  my  elbow  as  often  as  I  trespass." 

This  was  agreed  upon.  The  horn  soundeil,  and 
lite  travellers  resumed  their  places.  In  the  space  of 
four  or  five  miles,  the  ofliecr's  elbow  was  jogged 
every  few  seconds.  He  always  coloured,  but  bowed, 
and  n-ceivcd  the  hint  without  the  least  symptom  of 
displeasure,  and  in  a  few  miles  more  so  mastered  his 
propensity  to  swearing,  that  not  an  oath  was  heard 
from  his  lips  during  the  remaining,  which  was  the 
greater,  part  of  the  journey.  H.  W. 


Common  happiness  is  suttained,  not  by  f;reat  cxertionii, 
which  are  in  the  power  of  ■>  <"■■«■  ■nnl  li:iiii..'ii  ran^ly  oven 
to   thom,  but  by  ercat    in  tie  n   little, 

everyone  s^iiii'tlnnir  in  li;    .  .  to  hid  pnr- 

ticultr  nc]  1.     This   i»  tliu  way  in  which   Provi- 

dence inti  ly  to  bo  carried  on,  and  beneficence  to 

be  exercised. — I'alev 


TMsaa  is  small  chance  of  truth  at  the  goal,  where  there  i% 
Dot  ■  cbild-lika  humility  at  the  htarting-poit. Colkridok. 

Tn>  bark  of  a  tree  contains  an  oily  juice,  which,  when  it  in 
in  Kreater  plenty  than  can  be  exhaled  by  the  sun,  rendeni 
the  plant  ereisreen.  Such  in  the  iitatc  of  the  man  whose 
virtue  is  proof  against  the  scorching  heats  of  temptation 
and  persecution :  he  is  "  tike  a  green  olive  tive,"  in  the 
eoarto  of  the  Unpie ,  '•  his  leaf  shall  not  wither." — 
BiiHor  HoawB. 


DIVISION  OF  LABOUR  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  greatest  impnivemcnt  in  the  jiroductive  powers 
of  labour,  niul  the  greater  part  of  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  uny  where  directed,  or  a|>plied,  seem  to  have 
been  the  etlW-ts  of  the  division  of  labour;  which 
effett.s,  in  the  business  of  society,  will  be  better  un- 
dcrstiHHi  by  considering  how  it  operates  iu  some 
particular  manufactures. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  division  of  labour 
is  carried  furthest  in  some  trifling  manufactures, 
which  is  an  error  probably  founded  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance J  that  the  ituinl)er  of  workmen,  in  every 
brunch  of  these  manufactures,  being  small,  may  be 
collected  in  the  same  factory,  and  placed  at  once 
under  the  view  of  the  sjK-ctator;  whereas  in  those 
manufactures  d'.'stined  to  supply  the  grt-at  wants  of 
the  people,  we  can  seldom  see  at  once  more  than 
those  ein])l()yc(l  in  one  single  branch  :  therefore  the 
division  may  be  greater,  and  yet  not  so  obvious.  Take 
an  example  of  the  division  of  labour ;  a  jjerson  unac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  pin-making,  could 
scarcely  make  a  single  pin  a  day;  but,  by  dividing  the 
business  into  various  branches,  which  are  now  distinct 
trades,  each  person  may  be  considered  as  making 
48U0  pins  a  day. 

In  every  other  manufacture  the  effects  of  the 
division  of  labour  arc  similar  to  what  they  are  in  this, 
though  they  may  not  be  reducible  to  so  great  sim- 
plicity :  hence  the  increase  of  the  productive  powers 
of  labour ;  the  advantages  of  which  have  caused  the 
separation  of  different  employments.  This  separation 
is  carried  furthest  in  countries  most  improved  :  what 
is  the  work  of  one  man  in  a  rude  slate  of  society  being 
generally  that  of  several  in  an  improved  one.  Hence 
the  different  trades  in  the  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
factures, from  the  growers  of  the  wool  or  flux,  to  the 
dressers  of  the  cloth. 

Agriculture  does  not  admit  of  so  many  subdivisions 
of  labour  as  manufactures :  the  different  sorts  of 
labour,  in  the  former,  returning  with  seasons,  no  man 
can  be  constantly  emj)loycd  in  any  one  of  them ; 
hence  its  unimproved  state,  in  all  countries,  com])arcd 
with  manufactures.  In  agriculture,  the  labour  of 
the  ri'rA  country  is  not  always  much  more  pnKluctive 
than  that  of  the  poor.  The  corn  of  Poland  is 
generally  as  good,  and  as  cheap,  as  that  of  England, 
notwithstanding  the  improved  state  of  the  latter. 
But  in  manufactures,  Poland  can  pretend  to  no  such 
competition. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  divisiim  of  labour,  the  same 
number  of  i>eople  are  capable  of  |>crforming,  is 
owing  to  three  different  circumstances. 

1.  To  the  increase  of  dexterity  in  every  particular 
workman,  by  reducing  every  man's  business  to  one 
simple  operation,  and  by  making  this  operation  the 
sole  employment  of  his  life.  A  common  smith,  un- 
accustomed to  making  of  nails,  cannot  make  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  nails  a-day;  whereas 
lads,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  never  exercised 
any  other  trade  but  that  of  making  nails,  can  make 
2,'5()0  nails  in  a  day.  Neither  is  this  one  of  the  sim- 
plest operaticms,  and  of  course  not  one  where  the 
dexterity  of  the  workman  is  the  greatest. 

2.  To  the  saving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly 
lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of  work  to  another. 
It  is  impossible  to  pass  I'cry  quickly  from  one  kind  of 
work  to  another.  A  country  weaver,  who  cultivates 
a  small  farm,  must  lose  a  deal  of  time  in  passing 
from  the  loom  to  the  field.  A  man  commonly  saun- 
ters a  little  in  turning  his  hand  fmm  one  emjiloyment 
to  another;  and  when  he  first  begins  the  new  work, 
it  is  seldom  with  spirit :    hence  the  habit  of  indolent 
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eareleis  application  acquired  by  every  country  work- 
man, wlio  is  obliged  to  change  hia  tools  and  work 
I'vi-ry  hiilf  hour. 

3.  Labour  is  muih  nbridRcd  by  fbc  applicatinn  rif 
I)rop«!r  iiiachiiicry.     The  itivciitlnii  of  those  machiiw»i, 
by  whirh  labour  is  so  much  facilitated  and  abridjjod, 
socinH  to  have  been  owinjj  to  the  divinion  of  laliour  ■ 
for  men  are  likely  to  discover  the  readier  method)*  of 
attuinino;   any  object,  when  their   whole  attention  is 
directed   towards   that   Hin^le  object.      It  i.s    natural 
alw),  that  out  of  many  workmen   employed   in  each 
branch  of  labour,  .some  one  or  other  should  find  the 
readiest  method  of  performing  their  own  particular 
work.     It  is  n  fact,  that  a  j;rcat  part  of  the  machines 
used   in  tho.se  mnnufncturcs  in  which  labour  is  most 
subdivided,  were  the  inventions  <if  common  workmen. 
Ill   sfcam-cn^iines,  one  of  the   greatest  improvements 
was  discovered    by  a  boy   who   wanted  to   save  his 
labour.       Alany   iinpnivements    in    machinery    have 
been  made   by  the  ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  ma- 
rines;  and  not   a  few  by  philosophers,  or  men   of 
jieculation;   whose  trade  is  not  to  da  any  thing,  btit  to 
'i.;erve  every  thing.     Philost>phy,   like  other  employ- 
icnts,  is  uot  only  a  trade,  but   is  subdivided   into 
•vcrul  classes,  which,   as  in   every  other  business, 
improves  dexterity,  and  saves  time. 

It  is  the  cjreat  multiplication  of  the  productions  of 

tie  different  arts,  in  conseiiucnce  of  the  division  of 
bour,  which  occasions,  in  a  well-regulated  society, 
lat  uni\ersal  opulence  which  extends  itself  to  the 
west  ranks  of  the  people. 

Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  artificer,  or 
I  lay-labourer,  in  a  civili/ed  and  thriving  state,  and 
you  will  perceive  tliat  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  procuring  him  accommodation  exceeds  all  compu- 
tation. What  a  variety  of  labour  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  workman;  the 
hears,  for  instance,  with  which  the  shepherd  clips 
iiiowool!  We  might  examine  also  his  dn-ss,  or 
furniture ;  reflect  on  the  different  hands  employed 
in  jirejjaring  his  bread,  and  his  beer,  the  glass,  the 
window  which  lets  in  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the 
wind  and  the  rain;  and  it  will  appear,  that  without 
the  assistance  of  many  thousands,  the  very  meanest 
person  in  a  civilized  country  could  not  be  acconmio- 
dated,  in  what  is  falsely  called  an  easy  and  simple 
liianner. H^ealtk  of  Nations. 


What  an  immenso  workman  is  God!  in  miniature  as  well 
Bs  in  the  ftreat.  With  the  one  hand,  perhaps,  he  is  making 
a  ring  of  one  hiuulre'I  thousand  miles  in  ilianieter,  to 
revolve  round  a  iilanot  like  Saturn,  and  with  the  other  is 
forming  a  tooth  in  the  ray  of  tlic  feather  of  a  Iluinmiiis;- 
bird,  or  a  point  in  the  claw  of  the  fimt  of  a  mieroseopio 
^insecl.  When  ho  works  in  miniature,  evervthiuK  is  gilded, 
polished,  and  perfect,  but  whatever  is  made  by  human  art, 
as  a  neeiUe,  ice.,  when  \iewod  by  a  mierosoipc,  appears 
rough,  and  coarse,  and  bungling. Bishop  Law. 


A  Paoan  moralist  hath  represented  the  folly  of  on  atlach- 
nrent  to  this  world,  almost  as  strongly  as  a  Christian  could 
express  it.  "  Thou  art  a  passenger,"  says  he,  "  and  thy 
ship  hath  put  into  a  harhour  for  a  few  hours.  The  tide  and 
the  winil  serve,  and  the  pilot  calls  ihec  to  depart,  an<l  thou 
art  amusing  thyself,  and  gathering  shells  and  pchhlca  on 
the  shore,  till  they  set  sail  without  thee."  So  is  every 
Christian,  who,  being  upon  his  voyage  to  o  happy  eternity, 
del;n  s,  and  loiters,  and  thinks,  and  nets,  as  if  he  were  to 
dwill  luMc  foi-  I'ver. JoRTIV. 


The  ln-udsiiip  of  high  and  sanctified  spirits,  loses  nothing 
by  death  but  its  alloy;  failings  disappear,  and  the  virtues 
of  thos*',  wliose  "  faces  we  shall  behold  no  more,"  ajuwar 
greater  and  more  sarred  when  beheld  through  the  shades 
,.f  ill.-  se^mlchro. Kohert  Hall. 


NIGHT. 

NiOHT  ii  (1)0  time  fur  rett ; 

H'"*  s«''"t  hIhii  I.ilx<lir«  cIoM, 

To  i'  g  bteaat 

Til. 
StreU'U  tlio  iif  ,  the  hemd 

Upon  our  own  ■. 
Night  i«  the  tiiiui  for  dreani*  ; 

Tile  gay  romaricp  f)f  life, 


When  truth  tl> 
Blend  in  fun 

Ah  !  Msiiiii  , 
Than  wal. 
Night  ii  \ 

To   pirili 

Intent  to  ! 
Its  wen 

Till  all  is 


uth  that  »ccm«. 


lit  are  I 


Id. 

>.il 


...i  ,  i.iiii{ht. 


That  |Kict»  san);,  or  heroes  wrought. 
Niilht  is  llv  Ii"...  i.i  weep; 

To  wet  11  leart 

Those  gnn  ■■  •r\  where  deop 

The  joys  of  . 
Hojies  ll»at  wcr.  n  their  birth. 

But  iierished  young,  like  thing*  on  earth! 
Nitjht  is  the  time  to  watrh ; 

On  Ocean's  i!  ~o. 

To  hail  the  I'lr.  tch 

The  full  Moon  »  i  .  '  e. 

That  brings  unto  th>'  .  mind 

All  wo  have  loved  and  iclt  i>i'nind. 
Ni({ht  is  the  time  for  care  ; 

Broiling  on  1  -|)ont. 

To  sec  the  sjio  ■  air 

Come  to  our  inn  r>  u  lu  ; 
Like  lirutns   uiidst  his  slumbering  host, 
Startled  by  Ctesar's  stalwart  ghost. 
Night  is  the  tune  to  muse  ! 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  tli|;ht,  and  with  expanding  views 

Bi>ond  the  stnrrj-  [Kilo, 
Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 
Night  is  the  lime  to  pray  ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  willidrow 
To  desert  mountains  far  away, 

So  will  his  followers  do  ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  unlrod. 
And  hold  communion  there  with  God. 
Nicht  is  the  time  for  death  ; 

When  all  around  is  jwace. 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath 

From  sin  and  suffering  eease ; 
Think  of  11  eaven"»  bliss,  ai' 
To  imrting  friends — such  '' 


THE  LAND-CRAB.      (Canerr  ruricolaj. 

The  Land-Crab  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
where  it  is  found  in  immense  numbers.  The  habits 
of  this  animal  are  unlike  those  of  the  rest  of  ;ita 
class,  and  highly  curious  in  themselves.  . 

Lar.d-cnibs  do  not,  like  most  other  crustaceofw 
nninmls,  live  near  salt  water,  but  take  up  their  abode 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  hollow  tntnks  of  trees,  and  other  places  of 
the  same  descripticm,  and  inhabit  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  islands,  many  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore ;  hut  although  they  make  these  places  their 
usual  haunt,  it  is  necessary  for  them,  once  a  year,  to 
repair  to  the  sea  for  the   purjMisc  of  ;r 

spawn.    They  prepare  for  their  annual  ■  it 

the  month  of  April  or  May,  and  ha\  red  in 

immense  numbers,  the   procession  st '  nl  with 

all  the  n.>g\ilarity  of  an  army,  under  the  guidance  ot 
an  experienced  commander. 

Their  destination  being  the  sea,  they   ii.  ;,• 

move  in  a  direct  line  to  the  nearest  coast :  i...  .,„. ._.  le 
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whii  h  they  can  ponibiy  surraount  will  induce  them 
to  ttiru  from  their  course,  for  it'  even  a  house  stands 
in  their  way,  they  endeavour  to  scale  its  walls,  in 
which  they  sometimes  succeed  ;  and  should  a  \»indow 
remain  o|H'n,  thwj-  art  not  unlikely  to  direct  their 
inarch  o\cr  the  bed  of  some  heedless  slee|K>r.  If, 
however,  a  large  river  crosses  their  truck,  they  conti- 
nue to  follow  its  course  without  attempting  to  cross  it. 


Till.    LAND   CRIB. 


It  is  said,  that  they  arc  commonly  divided  into 
three  battalions,  of  which  the  first  consists  of  the 
strongest  and  boldest  males,  who,  like  pioneers, 
march  forwanl  to  clear  the  route.  They  are  often 
obliged  to  halt  for  want  of  rain,  and  go  into  the 
most  convenient  encampment  till  the  weather 
changes.  Tlie  main  body  consists  of  females,  who 
never  leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  has  set  in 
for  some  time;  they  then  descend  in  regular  order, 
formed  into  columns  of  the  breadth  of  fifty  paces 
and  three  miles  in  depth,  and  so  close  that  they 
almost  cover  the  ground.  Three  or  four  days  after 
this,  the  rear  guard  follows ;  a  straggling  undis- 
ciplined tribe,  consisting  of  males  and  females,  but 
neither  so  robust  or  vigorous  as  the  former  parties. 
The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceeding.  When 
terrified  they  march  bark  in  a  confused  manner, 
holding  up  their  nippers  and  clattering  them  loudly, 
to  intimidate  their  enemies.  Their  general  food 
consists  of  vegetables ;  but  if  any  of  their  companions 
should  become  maimed,  and  unable  to  proceed,  they 
are  greedily  devoured  by  the  rest. 

After  a  march  of  two,  and  sometimes  three 
months,  in  this  manner,  they  arrive  at  their  destined 
«p<it  on  the  sea-coast ;  they  immediately  enter  the 
water,  and  after  the  waves  have  wa.shed  over  them 
s<»veral  times,  retire  to  holes  in  the  rooks,  and  other 
hiding-places,  where  they  remain  until  the  period  of 
spa\»-ning.  They  then  once  more  seek  the  water, 
and  shaking  off  their  eggs,  leave  them  to  the  chance 
of  being  hatched,  or  devoured  by  tribes  of  hungry 
fiah,  who  have  already  rejiaircd  to  the  spot  in  count- 
leM  shoals,  in  expectation  of  their  anntial  treat. 
The  eg^  tiiat  escajM;  arc  hatched  under  the  sand  ; 
and,  soon  after,  millions  at  a  time  of  the  little  crabs 
•re  sccu  quitting  the  shore,  and  slowly  travelling  up 
to  tlic  mountains.  Tlie  old  ones,  however,  are  not 
•o  active  to  return  :  they  liave  l>ecomc  so  feeble  and 
and  lean,  that  they  can  hardly  crawl  alK>ut.  Most 
of  them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the 
flat  parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover ;  making 
holes  in  the  earth,  into  which  they  creep,  and  cover 
themselves  up  with  leaves  and  dirt  :  here  they  throw 
off  their  old  shclU,  which  they  leave  behind  them, 
nearly  whole.  At  this  time  they  arc  quite  naked, 
and  continue  almost  without  motion  for  alnjut  six 
days,  during  which  time  they  become  so  fat,  as  to 


be  considered  delicious  food.  In  about  six  weeks, 
the  new  shell  has  become  tolerably  hard,  and  the 
creatures  may  be  seen  slowly  returning  to  their  moun- 
tuin-haunts.  In  some  of  the  sugar-islands,  it  is  said 
they  form  no  int-onsidenible  porti(m  of  the  food  of 
the  n<'gr(H's,  who  arc  cxtri'incly  dexterous  in  their 
mode  of  seizing  them,  so  as  to  avoid  their  nippers. 

iKMVERSAItlES  IN  SKPTEMBER. 
MONDAY.  23rd. 
Auri'HfcAL  QvARTtH  l>ri;ins  ;  thv  Sun  enten  the  ugn  Librt. 
768  I'fpin,  founder  of  tli«  C'arlovin^ian  rare,  died  i  be  wu  the  fittt 

rcfCuUity  ronvccraled  KinR  of  France. 
1803  Agra  and  Ucllii  takrn  by  tlic  Itntuh. 
Tl'KSUAV,  24ih. 
1640  Charlei  I.  convoked  the  Parliament  by  which  be  wu  even- 
tually detlironcd. 

WKDNF.SDAY,  2.')th. 
1492  Columbut  uiled  from  Ciuliz  on  lii.i  srcund  voyage  of  discovery. 

IIU  USDAY.  2(iih. 
St.  CvrniAN,  Uishop  of  CartliaRe,  was  converted  lo  Chrislianity 
by  Cccllius,  and  l>vcanie  liighly  eminent,  both  as  a  preacher  and 
writer.  In  the  perM.*cution  unucr  Dccius  he  was  proscribed,  but 
saved  himself  by  (liKht  ;  he  also  escaped  infection  during  the  plague 
which  rnfTiMl  in  Cnrtliarre,  thotiKh  be  exposed  liirn^flf  constantly  to 
it  I  !  the  »ick.    II'  '     .  \'alerian, 

bii"  '•'\  todeatli,  mun,  I'ro- 

cot.  His  worLi  It  l.ven  trans- 

lait^  into  KukIisIi  by  JJi.  Marshall. 

lS'i9  Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
He  »a.s  the  first  (Htoman  prince  who  penetrated  so  far  into 

the  heart  of  Kurope. 

17T7  Ofneritl  llovt,  with  the  Uritish  troops,  entered  PhiladelpK'i* 
the  American  congress  having  removed  to  Lancaster. 
KKIDAV,  'ilxh. 
1087   William  Rufui  crowned  at  Westminster. 
1136  BattUof  Tinchehruy,  in  which  Robert,  eldest  son  of  Willian- 
the    Conqueror,  was    defeated    and    taken   prisoner  by  liii 
brother,  ilcnry  II.  of  Kngland,  who  kept  htm  confined  the 
remaiiider  of  his  life. 
1590  CiInih   VII.  died  at  Home,  having  enjoyed  the  Pontificate 

but  twelve  days. 
1729  Fire  at  Constantinople,  in  which  12,000  houses  were  consumed, 
and  more  than  7000  human  beings  perished. 

SUNDAY,  29ih. 
SEvrsTSiNTn  Sondav  Arrrn  Thimtv. 
MiCHAFiMAS  Day. — The  Festival  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels 
was  instituted  in  the  year  487,  to  commemorate  the  ministry  of  these 
Holy  Angels,  the  messengers  of  rotxi-ui//  towa'-dt  men. 

At  the  Reformation,  tnougli  the  worship  of  angels  was  expressly 
condemned  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  this  festival  was  pre- 
sened,  but  restrained  lo  its  original  intent,  of  returning  thanks  to 
God,  who,  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Collect  for  the  day,)  "  has  con- 
stituted the  service  of  men  and  angels  in  a  wonderful  or<ler,"  and  to 
pray  thai  they  may  be  appointed  to  succour  and  defend  us  on  earth 
OS  Iney  do  coiLstantly  serve  (jod  in  heaven. 

Michaelmas  is  the  third  quarter,  or  term,  for  the  payment  of  rents, 
&c.,  and  stands  in  the  place  of  Martinmas,  the  old  or  cross  quarter ; 
and  the  custom  of  entertaining  those  who  came  to  pay  rent  with  a 
fat  goose  was  transferred  to  it 

1060  Died,  at  Stockholm,  aged  seventy,  (iuitavut  Kola,  |the  deli- 
verer of  his  country  from  the  Danish  yoke. 
1613  The   New  River,  planned  and  executed  by  Sir  Hugh  Myd- 

delton,  completed. 
1827  Cajrlain    Parry,    from    his    arctic    expedition,   and    Cuplai'n 
tranhtin,   from  a  voyage  of  discovery  in    North  America 
arnved  at  tlie  Admiralty  within  an  hour  of  each  other. 


Tiis  difTusion  of  seeds  over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  accom- 
plished by  means  very  wuiidcrful,  and  is  among  the  many 
proofs  of  the  wiwlom  of  Go<l.  Such  scedi  as  arc  heavy, 
and  immoveable  by  more  obvious  means,  such  as  the 
stones  ami  seeds  u(  fruits,  are  commonly  swallowed  both 
by  birds  and  beasts,  and  conveyed  in  their  stomachs 
whithersoever  they  rove  ;  and  are  ultimately  planted,  not 
only  in  the  ncifrhbouriii);  fields  and  rountries,  but  also  in 
more  distant  roRions.  Others,  of  considerable  weight, 
arc  lodged  permanently  in  a  lar^e  and  li);lit  liimk,  which, 
togclher  with  the  seed  contained  in  it,  is  easily  separated 
after  the  seed  has  become  riw,  and  blown  by  the  wind  over 
extensive  tracts.  Others  still  are  wiiiKed  and  fenlhcrcd  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bo  easily  uaflcd  in  the  breeze,  and 
spread  through  all  the  surroundiiiK  country.  A  youni; 
gentleman  once,  in  my  presence,  examining  a  seed  of  a 
piirtirular  kind  of  grass,  and  findinK  a  lieautiful  feather 
thus  adhering  to  it,  was  so  struck  with  this  conti-ivanro 
for  till!  dis|H!rsion  of  such  seeds  over  the  earth,  that  be 
exclaimed,  "  the  man  must  be  a  brute,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a  God." I>wioht. 

LONDON :  " 

JOHN     WILLIAM     PARKKK,     WEST    STRAND. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  AZINCOURT. 

AiTKR  the  fxpirniion  of  a  tnicc  with  France,  Henry 
lliV  Fifth  di'tt-nniued,  with  tlie  advice  of  his  Council, 
to  pntsecute  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  that 
Kimjdoni,  by  virtue  of  hix  descent  from  Isabella, 
.liter  of  Philip  the  Fair.  He  was,  at  this  period, 
■  it  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  a)ie,  and  the  third 
of  his  reign,  (iraveand  gentle  in  his  deportment,  he 
iiiii>t;led  a  becoming  affability  with  the  dignity  which 
hi'loiiged  to  his  rank;  and  the  impartiality  with  which 
111-  administered  justice  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
lii-ln'.-t  of  his  subjects,  endeared  him  to  all  classes. 
His  piety  was  sincere;  and  his  attention  to  devo- 
tional exercises   constant  and  fervent. 

Henry  sailed  from  Southampton  with  a  fleet  of 
ICOO  ships,  on  the  19th  of  August,  N15,  and  landed 
at  Havre  dc  Grace,  in  Normandy,  on  the  '21st.  His 
army  consisted  of  36,000  men  ;  6000  of  whom  were 
cavalry,  23,000  archers,  and  the  remainder  cannon- 
iers,  picmeera,  waggoners,  suttlers,  Stc.  They  were 
armed  with  bows,  battle-axes,  swortls,  and  maces  or 
malls  ;   and  the  horsemen,  in  armour,  had  lances. 

His  first  attempt  was  upon  Harfleur,  a  fortified 
town  in  Normandy,  of  considerable  strength  ;  it 
maiJe  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  capitulated  after  a 
.short  siege.  Having  secured  his  c(mt|ucst  by  expelling 
the  native  inhabitants,  and  planting  an  En;;lish  colony 
in  tlicir  stead,  the  king  challenged  the  Dauphin  of 
France  t<i  single  combat,  but  it  diK-s  not  appear  that 
that  prince  returned  any  answer  to  the  challenge. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Harfleur,  the  dysentery 
broke  out  in  the  English  army,  and  made  such  havoc 
among  the  troops,  that  not  more  than  a  fourth  part 
were  able  to  bear  arms.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  and 
the  Etu-l  of  Suffolk  died  of  it ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  many  officers  of 
distinction,  were  obliged  to  return  to  England,  ac- 
comjjanied  with  about  10,000  of  the  troops,  which, 
with  those  that  had  already  fallen,  reduced  the  army 
to  about  20,000  men. 

The  King  of  France  was  not  idle  during  these 
operations.  He  i.ssued  proclamations,  calling  upon 
his  nobles  to  collect  their  vassals  and  n-pair  to  his 
standard  The  prospect  of  this  armament,  the  bad 
state  of  his  troops,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  con- 
<urrcd  to  induce  Henry  to  think  of  retreating ;  he 
resolved,  however,  not  to  re-cnibark  at  Havre,  but 
at  Calais,  lest  his  retreat  should  appear  too  much 
like  a  flight.  Leaving,  therefore,  3000  men  as  a 
garrison  at  Harfleur  ;  he  set  out  for  Calais,  a  most 
ilillicult  and  dangerous  undertaking  ;  for  the  French 
had  bn)kcn  down  the  bridges,  cut  tip  the  roads,  and 
destroyed,  or  removed  into  the  fortified  places,  all  the 
pnivisious  and  forage  in  their  line  of  march. 

On  arriving  at  the  Somme,  Henry  found  it  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  sharp  stakes  fixed  in  the  river. 
All  the  bridges  were  «lestroycd,  and  the  fords  guarded 
by  troops,  intrenched  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
dys<>ntery  still  preyed  upon  his  army,  and,  to  com- 
plete their  misfortunes,  the  king  of  France  sent 
forward  a  n-iiiforcement  of  1-1,000  men,  and  the 
flower  and  chivalry  of  France  flocked  t»)  the  Royal 
.Standard.  A  coimcil  of  war  was  held  at  Rouen, 
consisting  of  the  chief  nobles  of  France,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  give  the  English  battle  ;  btit  being 
.-onfident  of  victory,  it  was  determined  to  allow  them 
to  pau  the  Sommc,  and  to  arrest  their  progreu  nn 
the  road   to  Calais. 

King  Henry,  with  his  army,  at  length  passed  the 
river ;  and  soon  after  he  had  effected  the  passage, 
three  Heralds  arrived  at  his  camp  from  the  French 
Princes,  offering  him  battle,  and  leaving  him  to  choose 
the  time  and  place.     Henrj-'s  reply  waa  as  follows. 


"  Mine  intent  is  to  do  as  it  pleases  God.  I  will  not 
seek  your  master  at  this  time,  but  if  he  or  his  seek 
me,  I  will  meet  with  them,  God  willing.  If  any  ol 
your  imtion  once  attempt  to  stop  me  on  my  march 
now  to  Calais,  at  their  jeopardy  be  it;  and  yet  wish 
I  not  any  of  you  so  unadvisetl  as  to  be  the  occasion 
that  /  rfye  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood!" 

Finding,  however,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid 
fighting,  Henry  resolved  to  prei)are  for  battle,  and  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  the  French  generals  sent  him 
word  by  a  herald,  that  on  the  Friday  following  they 
wotdd  give  him  battle. 

During  the  three  days  previous  to  the  battle,  Henry 
occuj)ied  himself  in  mingling  with  his  troops,  stimu- 
lating their  courage  by  the  promisu  of  rewanls  and 
honours,  and  reminding  them  of  the  glory  obtained  by 
their  ancestors  at  the  famous  battles  of  Cressy  and 
Poicticrs.  Such  was  the  effect  ol  his  exertions,  that 
both  officers  and  soldiers,  far  from  dreading  the  ap- 
proaching conflict,  were  eager  to  engage.  The  day 
before  the  battle,  David  Gam,  a  Welch  captain,  having 
been  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  gallantly  re- 
ported, "  Tliere  are  enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to 
be  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  nni  away." 

The  disparity  between  the  two  armies,  indeed, 
might  well  have  ajipalled  the  bravest  hearts.  From 
the  best  accounts  extant,  French  as  well  as  English, 
the  French  army  amounU-d  to  1. 00,000  men,  60,000 
of  whom  wore  horsemen,  clad  in  complete  armour, 
all  well  armed,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed  ;  suffering 
no  privations,  on  their  own  ground,  and  at  liberty 
to  fight  in  the  most  advantageous  situation.  This 
army  was  commanded  by  almost  all  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  France,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  troops 
were  men  of  quality.  So  certain  were  they  of  vic- 
tory, that  they  spent  the  night  before  the  battle  in 
rejoicing,  the  officers  arranging  how  to  divide  the 
spoil,  ond  the  soldiers  playing  at  dice  for  the  pri- 
soners. Some  of  the  princes  hail  procured  a  sort  of 
chariot,  to  convey  their  royal  captive,  the  king  of 
England,  in  triumph  to  Paris  ;  and  orders  were  sent 
to  the  different  towns,  to  make  large  preparations  to 
celebrate  a  glorious  victory  over  the  English. 

The  English  army,  on  the  contrary,  consisted,  at 
the  utmost,  of  1.5,000  men,  of  whom  oidy  2000  were 
horse.  Nearly  all  were  affected,  in  some  degree,  with 
the  dysentery,  which  inconvenienced  them  so  m\ich, 
that  they  actually  fought  naked  from  the  waist  down- 
wards. They  were  harassed  with  a  tedious  march, 
in  bad  weather,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  barely 
clothed.  Hollinshed  describes  their  condition  in  the 
following  quaint  but  forcible  language.  "  Rest  could 
they  none  take,  their  enemies  with  alarms  did  so  in- 
fest them;  daily  it  rained,  and  nightly  it  freezed;  of 
fuel  there  was  great  scarcity,  of  fluxes  plenty,  money 
enough,  but  wares  for  their  relief  to  bestow  it  had 
they  none,  fi.c."  So  far  were  they  from  ent<-rtaining 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  victory,  that  they  spent 
the  evening  j)revious  to  the  battle,  "  in  making  their 
peace  with  (iod,  by  confessing  their  sins,  taking  the 
sacrament,  and  other  acts  of  devotion,  us  men  who 
lo<iked  for  certain  death  on  the  morrow." 

On  the  2")th  of  October,  the  day  ap)>ointed  for 
the  conflict,  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  as  soon 
as  it  wras  light.  The  Constable  d'Albret  committed 
on  this  occasion,  one  of  those  blvmdcrs  which  ap- 
pear  the  result  of  infatuation.  In  taking  up  his 
position,  he  chose  a  narrow  piece  of  ground,  flanked 
on  one  side  by  a  rivulet,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
large  woo<l,  thereby  sacrificing  all  the  advantages 
which  the  suix-riority  of  numbers,  especially  in 
cavolry,  could  give  him.  He  divided  his  army  into 
three  bodies,  the  first  of  which  be  commanded  him- 
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self.  This  line  ootiHititcd  of  8000  hf)ni»-,  1000  arihcrH, 
iind  l.SOO  cT()»»b()W-incn  ;  tliry  wt-rc  flunked  by  1200 
men  on  eueh  Hide,  with  a  flying  reserve  of  HOO  men, 
ready  to  <lireet  their  opiTalions  to  any  |H>int  where 
they  ini^ht  be  wanted.  In  the  front  were  plneed  -'100 
horsemen,  all,  men  and  horses,  clad  in  a  lobster-like 
armour,  to  repel  fhi-  Kn^lish  archers  on  the  first 
attack.  The  second  line  was  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Alcn(,-on,  and  the  third  by  the  Karl  of  Merle. 

His  arrangeinenti<  being  completed,  the  Constable 
made  a  pompous  speech  to  his  army,  in  which, 
after  describin);  the  mighty  force  of  this  great  arma- 
ment, and  their  certainty  of  victory,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  And  on  the  other  side,  sec  a  small  handful 
of  poor  English,  who  by  reason  that  their  victuals 
is  consumed  and  spent,  are  by  deadly  famine  sorely 
weakened,  consumed,  and  almost  without  spirits ; 
for  their  force  is  clearly  abated,  and  their  strength 
utterly  decayed,  so  that  ere  the  battle  .shall  join, 
they  shall  for  very  feebleness  be  vanquished  and 
overcome,  and  instead  of  men  you  shall  fight  with 
shadows.  For  you  must  know,  that  keep  an  Eng- 
lishman one  month  from  his  warm  bed,  fat  beef,  and 
stale  drink,  and  let  him  that  season  ta.ste  cold  and 
suffer  hunger,  you  then  shall  see  his  courage  abated, 
and  his  body  wax  lean  and  bare.  Such  courage  is 
in  Englishmen  when  fair  weather  and  victuals 
follow  them,  and  such  weakness  when  famine  and 
cold  trouble  them." 

When  Ilcury  perceived  how  the  French  were  drawn 
up,  he  secretly  detached  a  body  of  400  lancers  to 
post  themselves  out  of  sight,  behind  the  wood  on 
the  left  of  the  field  of  battle.  He  also  lodged  200 
archers  on  a  low  meadow  on  the  right,  fenced  with 
bushes,  and  separated  from  the  field  by  a  wide  ditch. 
Tlicn  drawing  up  his  army,  he  could  make  but  two 
feeble  lines,  on  account  of  the  snjull  number  of  his 
troops.  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  commanded  the  first ; 
the  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  second ;  and 
the  rear,  consisting  of  archers,  and  such  as  were 
armed  with  sin-ars,  halberds,  and  bills,  was  led  by 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Dorset,  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  Exeter. 

Riding  along  the  front  of  his  army  with  a  golden 
cn)wn  upon  his  helmet  for  a  crest,  and  four  royal 
standards  near  him,  and  several  noble  steeds  richly 
caparistmed,  but  without  riders,  in  his  rear,  Henry 
addrt'ssed  a  short  but  animated  speech  to  his  men, 
exhorting  them  not  to  fear  a  multitude  of  raw  and 
undisciplined  soldiers.  "  Victory,"  said  he,  "  de- 
pendeth  not  on  numbers  but  on  bravery,  and,  above 
all,  on  God's  help!  in  which  I  charge  you  to  place 
all  your  trust.  For  myself,  I  do  declare,  that  Eng- 
land shall  never  be  charged  with  my  ransom,  nor 
any  Frenchman  triumph  over  me  as  their  capture  ; 
for,  either  by  famous  death  or  glorious  victory,  will  I, 
by  GihI's  grace,  win  honour  and  fame."  Hearing 
one  of  his  host  express  to  another  a  wish  "  that 
there  were  with  them  then  as  many  good  soldiers,  as 
were  at  that  time  within  England,"  he  nnmodiatcly 
replied,  "  I  would  not  wish  a  man  more  here  than  I 
have.  We  are,  indeed,  in  compariscm  with  the 
enemy,  but  a  few :  but  if  God,  of  his  clemency,  do 
favour  us  and  our  just  cause,  as  I  trust  he  will,  we 
shall  speed  well  enough." 

At  this  i)eriod  a  herald  approached  with  an  iu- 
sidting  message  from  the  French  Princes,  to  know 
what  Henry  intended  to  offer  for  his  ransom  !  De- 
s|)ising  this  mean  gasconade,  he  replied  cahnly.  "  that 
a  few  hours  would  slmw  wttose  care  it  would  be  to 
provide  ransom." 

[To  be  concluded.] 


THE   MARINERS  COMPASS. 
TilK  Mariner'ii  Compoita  is  an  object  not  only  n(frremt 
curiosity,  but  uNo  of  ext I  lon- 

sidered  with   n-gurd  t«>  i;  v,  or 

the  wanti  of  mankind.      I'p  ' 
covery  of  the  cxtraordiuary  u 

LoADSTUNS,  or  MAfiNKT,  and  ' 
those  properties  to  practical  pur; 
of  Navigation  was  difhcult,  dangerous,  and  confined 
within  narrow  bounds.  The  ancient  mariner,  whose 
only  guide*  upon  the  tracklcua  wateni  were  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  aid  of  which  was  uncertain, 
(concealed  as  th»-y  often  were  by  clouds,  or  rendered 
dillicult  of  obser\'atir)n  by  storms  and  tempests,)  could 
not  venture  far  from  the  land,  and  his  voyages  were 
therefore  neces.«arily  slow  and  short,  but  ■ 
much  time  and  patience.  By  the  aid  of  the  ' 
the  navigator  can  now  range  the  most  di.stuut  uiid 
unfrequented  seas,  with  |R'rfect  security  as  to  his 
course,  and  with  certainty  that  he  shall  in  due  time 
arrive  at  the  place  of  his  destination.  By  means  of  the 
Compass,  was  the  New  World,  among  many  otliir 
important  discoveries,  made  known  to  the  inhabituiit-i 
of  tlie  old ;  and  by  its  aid,  is  the  intercourse  l)etween 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe  maintained,  so 
that  the  productions  of  various  regions  have  become 
objects  of  familiar  interchange. 

The  inventor  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  is  not 
known,  and  the  exact  date  of  its  introduction  is  also 
matter  of  doubt.  It  was  employed  in  Europe  in 
navigation  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  has  therefore  been  in  use  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  1: 
acquainted  with  it  much  earlier,  but  no  n . 
be  placed  upon  their  dates.  The  power  of  the  l<i;id- 
stone  to  attract  iron  wa.s  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  was  not  by  them  apphed  to  any  prac- 
tical purpo.se. 

Before  describing  the  Mariner's  Compass,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  a  few  of  the  phenomena  of 
Magnetism,  from  which  its  power  and  usefulness  are 
tlerived. 

The  only  natural  Magnet  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted  is  the  Loadstone,  a  mineral  of  a  dark  iron- 
gray  colour,  approaching  tt>  black,  found  in  ui'  :it 
abundance  in  the  iron-mines  of  Sweden,  in  ^i.m' 
parts  of  the  East,  in  America,  and  sometimes,  tlnMi^n 
rarely,  among  the  iron-ores  of  England.  There  is  a 
property  peculiar  to  this  substance,  nanu-ly,  that  of 
attracting  iron,  which  it  draws  into  contact  wirl 
own  mass  and  holds  firmly  attached,  by  its  own  p  ■  i 
of  attractitm. 

A  piece  of  Loadstone  drawn  several  times  along 
a  needle,  or  small  piece  of  iron,  converts  it  into  an 
Artificial  Magnet.  If  this  magnetized  needle  be 
then  carefully  balanced,  so  as  to  move  easily  on  its 
centre,  it  will  voluntarily  turn  round,  until  one  of 
its  ends  points  towards  the  North ;  and,  if  removed 
from  this  direction,  will,  when  left  at  libt-rty.  invnn:  'N 
return  to  the  same  point.  The  macneti>id  ii. 
al.so  possesses  the  power  of  attracting  inm,  ami  •: 
communicating  this  power  to  another  piece  of  iron  or 
steel,  similar  to  that  of  the  I.,oadst(me  itself,  in  yr<- 
IKirtion  to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  prii|Mr!y 
which  has  been  imparted  to  it 

The  magnetic  power  can  also  be  imparted  to  inm  or 
steel,  without  the  intervention  of  either  a  natural  or 
artificial  magnet.    If  a  bar  of  steel  or  iron  is  bdd  in  a 

s. 

the  upper  end  of  the 


slanting  direction,  thus 

K. 

bar  S  leaning  to  the  soutfa,   and  tbe  other  end  N«  ta 
the  north,   and  while   in  t))is  position   it   ts  atmck 
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tmartly  at  the  lower  end  with  a  hammer,  the  bar 
itself  resting  against  an  anvil  or  other  piece  of  iron, 
it  will  be  found  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  magnet, 
and  if  nicely  balanced  upon  its  centre,  the  end  N  will 
swing  n)<ind  until  it  points  to  the  north. 

Another  very  curious  proj)erty  is  this.  If  the  end 
of  a  needle  pointing  to  the  north,  be  brought  near  to 
the  end  of  a  second  needle,  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, they  will  move  away  from  each  other ;  but  if  the 
north  end  of  one  is  brought  near  to  the  south  end  of 
the  other,  they  will  be  mutually  attracU-d  and  ap- 
proach each  other.  That  end  of  the  magnet  which 
points  to  the  north,  is  said  to  be  its  north-pole,  and 
the  opposite  is  called  its  south-pole. 

The  magnetic  power  can  be  given  to  either  iron  or 
steel :  iron  receives  it  more  readily,  but  very  soon 
parte  with  it ;  steel  on  the  contrary  is  not  so  easily 
magnetized,  but  when  once  that  end  is  gained,  it 
Incomes  a  permanent  magnet.  The  powers  of  cither 
a  natural  or  artificial  magnet  may  be  destroyed  in 
several  ways  j  by  a  red  heat,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
or  even  by  being  laid  by  in  an  injudicious  position. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  principal  laws  of  the  power 
called  Magnetism,  but  the  cause  of  this  power  we 
may  never  be  able  to  discover.  The  most  plausible 
theory  is,  that  the  earth  iteelf  contains,  or  is  in  fact, 
an  enormous  magnet ;  that  one  of  its  magnetic  poles 
is  situated  somewhere  in  the  north,  and  the  other  in 
the  south.  The  principle  on  which  the  Mariner's  Com- 
pass is  formed  may,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  above 
facts,  be  ea-sily  under«t<x)d. 

A  magnet  made  like  the  hand  of  a  clock,  with  that 
end  which  points  to  the  north  shaped  like  the  head 
of  an  arrow,  is  carefully  balanced  on  a  steel  point, 
and  placed  inside  a  circular  box  and  to  this  is  attac  hed 
a  card,  on  which  the  divisions  of  north,  soith, 
EAST,  and  WEST,  (or,  as  they  are  called,  the  points 
of  the  compass,)  arc  printed,  and  which  is  made  to  go 
round  along  with  the  needle.  By  simply  looking  at 
the  position  of  the  needle,  the  mariner  can  si-e  the 
direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  sailing,  and  regulate 
his  steering  accordingly. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  needle  did  not  point  directly  to 
the  north,  but  that  its  direction  was  somewhat  to  the 
cast  of  that  point,  and  this  has  since  been  called  the 
Mrio/ioii  of  the  compass.  To  account  for  tliis,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  magnetic  pole  of  tlie  earth  did 
not  roincide  with  that  of  the  axis  on  which  the  ghibe 
iixclf  turned.  Subsequent  observations  apjK-ar  to 
have  confinned  this  theory,  and  the  northern  mag- 
netic pole  iamipposed  to  be  situated  in  the  north-west 
•ztremitjr  of  Baffin's  Bay. 


Captain  Parry,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
North  Seas,  discovered  that  wlien  he  hail  passcil  to 
the  north  of  a  certain  spot,  to  the  westward  of 
Hudson's  Strait,  the  needle,  which  had  jjreviously 
iM-en  varying  to  an  extreme  degree,  absolutely  went 
half  round  the  compass,  away  from  its  proper  direction 
towards  the  north ;  that  is,  the  north  \w\c  pointed 
due  south,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  until 
he  had  sailed  considerably  further  north.  Whether 
this  powcrf\d  local  attraction  had  any  refen-nce  to 
the  real  magnetic  pole,  further  observations  will  jK'r- 
haps  determine. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  attends  the  va- 
riation of  the  compass,  and  the  cause  ot  it  has 
hitherto  eluded  the  researches  of  philosophers. 

When  it  was  first  noticed,  the  magnetic  ne»'dle  in 
London  pointed  some  degrees  to  the  ea.st  of  the  true 
north ;  this  variation  gradually  became  less,  till  at 
length,  in  the  year  16C0,  it  agreed  with  the  north  pole 
of  the  earth :  it  then  gradually  began  to  vary  to  the 
west,  till  in  the  year  1828,  the  variation  ainounU-d 
to  nearly  twenty-five  degrees;  since  that  time  it  has 
decreased,  being,  at  present,  about  twenty-four 
degrees  of  a  circle  of  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

The  following  engraving  is  a  representaticm  of  the 
compass  now  in  use  among  the  Chinese.  The  inner 
circle  represents  the  four  Cardinal  Points,  North, 
East,  South  and  West,  and  four  intermediate  points, 
North-East,  South-Ea.st,  South-West,  and  North- 
West.  These  eight  points  are  all  that  in  former  times 
were  marked  upon  this  useful  instrument;  but,  at 
present,  the  compass  employed  in  Euro|)e  indicates 
with  much  greater  accuracy  the  variations  in  the 
course  of  a  ship,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  our 
engraving  of  the  card  of  the  common  compass. 
The  needle  of  the  Chinese  seldom  exceeds  an  inch  in 
length  J  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe  is  frequently 
as  much  as  six  inches  long.  The  numerous  charac- 
ters upon  the  Chinese  card,  refer  not  only  to  the 
points  of  the  compa.ss,  but  t<i  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  days  of  the  month,  and  the  hours  of  the  day, 
forming  as  it  were  a  kind  of  almanack  j  (m  this 
account  it  is  a  very  common  pocket-companion  on 
land  as  at  sea. 


CHIKUt  OOMrAU. 


PaorANS  «w«ARijro  ii  properly  a  superfluiUr  of  naughu 
ni-sn,  and  ran  onlv  be  eoiisidcrcd  a«  a  sort  of  pepper-com 
rcn/,  in  acknowle<lgmcnt  of  the  dovil  i  rigtl  or  superiority. 
— RoBSKT  Hall. 
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JARROVV  CHURCH,  DURHAM. 


Jaruow,  anciently  called  Gi/rwy,  about  half  a  mile 
aouth  of  the  river  Tyno,  and  two  miles  from  South 
Shield!),  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  though 
now  consisting  only  of  a  few  cottages,  an  ancient 
church,  and  the  niins  of  a  monn.stcry.  The  latter 
was  founded  about  the  year  68-1,  by  the  abbot 
Benedict  Hiscopius,  who  had  before  built  the  mon- 
aster)' of  Monk  WearnKnith,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  |)ers<)n  that  bniu^ht  the  art  of 
making  glass  into  Knglund.  Indeed,  Monk  Wear- 
mouth  was  distinguished  as  being  tlie  earliest  glared 
church  in  this  country  ;  before  this  time,  the  winilows 
were  either  latticed,  or,  at  best,  filled  up  with  fine 
linen  cloth  stretched  upon  frames  of  wood. 

The  monastery  of  Jarrow  suffered  frequently  by 
fire,  and  through  the  violence  of  the  Danes ;  at  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  church  was  but  a  poor  thatched 
hovel,  made  up  of  old  walls,  with  a  roof  of  unhewn 
timber.  Bishop  Walcher,  however,  who  had  been 
presented  to  the  See  of  Durham,  by  William  the 
First,  assisted  in  restoring  the  ruined  monastery. 
He  bestowed  upon  it  several  neighbouring  manors, 
and  e.xcifed  some  monks  of  Munkchester,  (now 
Newcastle,)  to  take  up  their  residence  in  his  diocese, 
Munkchester  being  then  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  monastery 
being  thus  established,  and  afterwards  much  in- 
creased, both  in  revenues  and  numl)ers,  a  division 
took  place  among  the  brethren,  and  Bishop  William  de 
Carilephu,  Watcher's  successor,  removed  the  inmates 
of  the  establishnient  to  Durham,  when  it  became 
only  a  cell  to  that  monastery. 

Jarrow  n\onastery  was  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and 
the  monks  were  of  the  Benedit-tine  order.  The 
remains,  which  do  not  betoken  any  great  extent  of 
the  ancient  building,  are  situated  on  an  eminence. 
The  Church  appears,  from  the  situation  of  the  tower, 
to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  it  has  In-en 
so  frequently  dilapidated,  that  it  is  ditlicult  to  decide 
this  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Various  and 
strange  are  the  traditions  respecting  this  place, 
among  which  are  these :    "  That  it  was  never  dark  in 


Jarrow  Church ;  and  that  the  wind<iw»  were  of  honi 
instead  of  glass,"  arising,  |K-rhaps,  from  mime  notion 
concerning  the  introduction  of  glass  by  Benedict. 

The  present  structure  is  part  of  the  ancient 
building  connected  with  a  portion  restored  in  l78Ci. 
In  the  wall  is  an  old  in.scriptiim  on  a  stone,  re- 
cording the  dedication  of  the  church  in  the  n-ign 
of  Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland.  But  that  which 
is  esteemed  the  greatest  curiosity  <onnected  with 
Jarrow  Church,  is  an  ancient  oak  chair  u(  a  rude 
form,  preserved  in  the  vestrj',  and  n-jMirted  to  have 
been  that  of  Bedk.  This  great  man,  whose  t' 
and  virtues  procured  him  the  name  of  /Ae  I'm 
Bcde,  was  born,  if  not  at  Jarrow,  in  its  neighboui 
in  (572,  and  was  educated  ui  the  mona-stery  at  .'m 
Wcarmouth.  Instead  of  yielding  to  ease  and  indo- 
lence, he  led  a  laborious  though  retired  life,  and 
exerted  his  talents  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
brethren  with  whom  he  was  ass<x.-iated,  but  of 
society  at  large.  "  He  was  a  man,"  says  William  of 
Malmesbury,  "  that  although  bom  in  an  extreme 
comer  of  the  world,  yet  the  light  of  his  learning 
spread  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  divided  his 
time  between  study  and  his  devotions."  The  works 
of  Bede  are  numerous ;  but  his  Ecclesianlical  History 
is  most  known,  and  forms  a  lasting  record  of  affairs 
relating  to  the  church.  The  collections  he  made  for 
the  latter  work  were  the  produce  of  many  years'  ♦oil, 
a  labour  scarcely  to  be  conc-eived  by  modcr 
considering  the  means  they  j>os.»ess  of  j: 
formation.  As  might  be  expected  in  the  wntmgs  tif 
times  like  those,  there  is  much  of  curious  legi-nd,  and 
sometimes  too  great  an  exactness  of  description  in 
trifling  matters :  but,  making  allowances  in  the«e 
points,  it  is  wonderful  that  in  so  rude  an  age,  and 
during  a  life  of  no  considerable  length,  Bede  should 
have  compo.sed  so  much  and  so  well.  He  <Led  in 
73.5,  aged  sixty-two,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Jarrow,  but  being  afterwards  canonized,  he  was 
enrolled  m  the  Romish  calendar  of  saints ;  and  his 
relics  were  removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the 
same  cofhn  or  chest  with  those  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
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Sir  Alkxandir  Bali.  vra«  one  of  those  gnrnt  mpn  who 
tdomrtl  our  naw  nt  the  cnj  of  the  last  rcntun'.  Though 
lew  kii  ;  s,  to  the  present  eeneration,  than  several 

of  his   .  ncs,  he   was  inferior  to  none  of  tlieni ; 

and,   in   lua:  -.   it  uould  be  difllrull  to  name   his 

ftjua!     To  t'  -ion.  nnd  eneriry,  he  udiloil  a  sound 

ii:  'lie   most  unwearied 

IM  -  are  fruin  the  |)eii  of 

h.>  o   purl)  at  the 

Ct  -erved  u  naval 

oihvt-r,   ui    '.  I    oMiii.    ii'.i(  iimu-    io    Sir    A.    Ball 

whenever  hr  ;(•  conversation,  with  a  mixed  expres- 

tiou  of  awe "    ''■ ''   "n..  :i  M.i.i,.  than  conunou 

intere!>t  to  su  man  'ii>r  afterwards 

t  Id  me  that  he  <  i  to  Sir  Alex- 

ander for  that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life. 
"  Whi'n  he  was  Lieiiteiuinl  Ball,"  said  he,  "  he  was  the 
ol!         '  :iipnnicd  in  my  first  boat-expedition,  being  then 

a  1,  ui,  and  only  in  my  fourteenth  year.  As  we  v»-ere 

rowiiiK  up  to  the  vessel  which  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a 
diicbaj^^  of  musketry.  I  was  over|x>nered  by  fear,  and 
Mwned  on  the  miint  of  fuintini;  away.  Lieutenant  Ball, 
who  law  the  eondilioii  I  was  in,  placed  himself  r!o>c  licside 
me,  and  slill  keeping  his  countenance  direrte<l  towards  the 
enemy,  pressed  my  hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
said  ill  a  low  voire,  '  Courage,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  re- 
cover in  a  minute  or  so :  I  was  just  the  same  when  I  first 
went  out  in  this  way.'  .Sir,"  added  the  ortirer  to  me,  "  it 
was  as  if  an  angel  had  put  a  new  soul  into  mc.  With  the 
feeling  that  I  uas  not  yet  dishonoured,  the  whole  burden 
of  agony  was  removed  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  I  was  as 
fearless  and  forward  as  the  oldest  of  the  lioat's  crew." 

For  some  time  a  coldness  existed  between  Lord  (then 
Captain)  Nelson  and  Captain  Ball.  When  both  their  ships 
were  together  close  off  Minorca,  Nelson's  vessel  was  nearly 
disabled  by  a  violent  storm,  and  Captain  Ball  took  it  in 
tow,  and  used  his  liest  endeavours  to  bring  her  into  Port 
Mahon.  Nelson,  believing  that  ixAh  ships  would  be  lost, 
requested  Captain  Ball  to  let  him  loose,  and  on  his  refusal 
became  impetuous,  and  enforced  his  demand  with  pas- 
sionate threats.  Captain  B:ill  then  look  a  speaking-trumpet 
and  calmly  replied.  "  I  feel  confident  that  I  can  bring  you 
in  safe  ;  I,  therefore,  must  not,  and,  by  the  help  of  Almighty 
God,  I  will  not,  leave  you  !"  What  he  promised  he  [>er- 
formed  :  anil  after  they  were  safely  anchored.  Nelson 
came  on  board  of  Ball  s  ship,  and  embracing  him  with  all 
the  ardour  of  acknowledgment,  exclaimed,  "  A  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed. '  Tliis  was  the  beginning  of  a 
flrra  and  perfect  friendship  between  these  two  great  men. 
^— Colkridgk's  Friend. 


SwARTZ. — It  was  in  compliance  with  Hyder  All's  request, 
that  Swartz  was  sent  to  him  to  treat  of  peace.  Hyder's 
message  was  in  these  words  to  the  Council  at  Madras: 
"  Do  not  send  me  any  of  your  agents,  for  I  do  not  trust 
their  words  or  treaties ;  but,  if  you  wish  mc  to  listen  to 
your  pnjposals,  send  to  me  the  Missionary,  of  whose  cha- 
racter I  hear  so  much  from  every  one ;  him  will  I  receive 
and  tnut." 


Ix  one  of  the  Newcastle  Collieries,  thirty-five  men  and 
forty -one  boys  died  by  suffocation,  or  were  starve<l  to  death. 
One  of  the  boys  was  found  dead  with  a  Bible  bv  his  side, 
and  a  tm-box,  such  as  colliers  use ;  within  the  iid  he  had 
contrived  Ut  engrave  with  the  point  of  a  nail  this  last  mes- 
sage t>  his  parent  and  brother:  "  Fret  not,  my  dear  mother, 
for  we  are  singing  the  praises  of  God  while  wo  have  time. 
Mother,  follow  Gixl  more  than  ever  I  did.  Joseph,  think 
of  God,  and  be  kind  to  poor  mother. " 

"  Emvy,  hatred,  malice, "  ani  all  other  malignant  passions, 
as  sources  of  madness,  scarcely  need  be  touched  upon ; 
indee<l,  the  intellect  is  half  gone,  before  the  individual  can 
be  brought  to  the  imlulgem-es  of  these  corroding  excita- 
tions. 1  am  not  a  disciple  of  Owen.  I  venly  think  that 
lif'  '    passion    were   a   sorry    existence    indeed, — a 

C'  -rape,  without  proportion  or  perspective,  light 

or  sua'  '  I  am  entliusia.st  enough  to  Kup|H>sc,  that 

•   ^rail  oment    is   coining   to   l>e   effected    Ujion 

•"''•■••-  •!  ••' -J  conviction,  that  to  envy,  and 

h"  men,   is  not  only  unchristian 

bu;    ^         L  .....  uii  Menlat  Ditorders. 


TIMES    GO    BY    TURNS. 

TiiK  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again. 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  dower ; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  relea.se  of  pain. 
The  dnesl  soil  suck  in  some  nioist'ning  shower. 

Times  go  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course. 

From  foul  to  fair,  from  iK'tter  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow. 
She  draws  her  favours  to  tlie  lowest  ebb ; 

Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 
}|er  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web. 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring ; 

No  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day. 
The  saddest  binls  a  season  find  to  ^ng : 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus,  with  succeeding  turns.  Odd  tein|>ereth  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great  lakes  lillle  fish  ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  arc  crost. 

Few  all  they  nceil,  but  none  have  uU  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befal. 
Who  least  hath  some,  who  most  hath  never  all. 

Robert  Southwkll,  born  in  1560. 


The  sun,  in  its  course,  awakens  Christians  to  the  duties  of 
prayer  and  praise.  And  thus  the  holy  fire  of  the  church's 
devotion  never  expires.  As  weariness  and  sleep  steal 
over  the  worshippers  of  one  quarter  of  the  world,  others 
are  rising  refreshed,  to  lake  up  the  heavenly  exercise,  and 
to  join  in  their  turn  in  the  unceasing  adoration  of  angels, 
and  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  1^1  the  Chris- 
tian who  wastes  the  best  hours  of  the  day  in  his  bed,  refiect 
that  while  he  is  thus  indolent,  others  arc  celebrating  the 
praises  of  God,  and  jxiuring  forth  their  prayers  in  behalf 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  nnd  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind. Who,  then,  would  be  la.st  in  the  heavenly  work  ? 
Who  would  indulge  his  laziness,  by  remaining  late  in  his 
bed,  while  his  next-iloor  neighbour,  may  be,  is  on  his 
knees  in  praver;  and  the  same  Father  who  sees  the  slug 
gard's  indoieuce,  bears  also  the  supplications  of  the 
diligent  ? 


1  WILL  never  more  call  that  sinner  prosperous,  who  altei 
he  hath  been  permitted  to  finish  his  business,  shall  die  and 
perish  miserably ;  for  at  the  same  rate,  we  may  envy  the 
happiness  of  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  while  his  nets  were 
drying,  slept  upon  the  nick  and  dreamt  that  ho  was  made 
a  king,  on  a  sudden  starts  up,  and  leaping  for  joy,  falls 
down  from  the  rock,  and  in  the  place  of  his  imaginary 
felicities,  loses  his  little  |Hirtion  of  pleasure,  and  innoceut 
solaces,  he  had  from  the  sound  sleep  and  little  cares  of  his 
humble  cottage. Jkrkmy  Taylor. 


Am  excellent  father  of  our  Church  gii^t  us  this  rule; 
"  Alwaya  in  a  ca««  of  doubt,  ctnose  the  side  wliieh  you 
fliwl  least  ayreatbU." 


Live  on  what  you  have — live,  if  you  can,  on  less;^-do  not 
liorrow  cither  for  vanity  or  pleasure — the  vanity  will  end 
in  shame,  and  tho  pleasure  in  regret. 

Bctwken  levity  and  cheerfulness  there  is  a  wide  distinc- 
tion ;  and  the  mind  which  is  most  open  to  levity,  is  fre- 
quently a  stranger  to  cheerfulness.  It  has  been  remarked, 
tliat  traiitporls  of  inteinpcrale  mirth  are  often  no  more 
than  Hashes  from  the  dark  cloud;  and  that  in  pro|»irtion 
to  the  violence  of  the  effulgence,  is  the  8urcee<liiig  ghxim. 
I^ovity  may  lie  the  forced  pnxluction  of  folly  or  vice ; 
cheerfulness  is  the  natural  offspring  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
only.  The  one  is  an  occasionol  agitation ;  the  other  a 
permanent  habit.  The  one  degrades  the  character;  the 
other  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  reaviii,  and 
the  steady  and  manly  spirit  of  religion.  To  aim  at  a  con 
slant  succession  of  high  and  vivid  sensations  of  pleasure, 
is  an  idea  of  happiness  altogether  chimericnl.  Calm  and 
temperntc  enjoyment  is  tho  utmost  that  is  allotted  to  man. 
Beyond  this  w<  '     in  vain  to  raise  our  state:  and  in 

fact,  depress  o;  ciKleavouring  to  heighten   them. 

Instead  of  tho-,-  i.io.k  lous  hopes  of  |M!rpetual  festivity, 
with  which  the  world  would  allure  us,  religion  confers  upon 
us  a  cheerful  tranuuillity.  Ins. cad  of  dazzling  us  with 
meteors  of  joy  wliirli  sparkle  and  expire,  it  sheds  aniind 
us  a  calm  and  steady  light,  mora  solid,  more  eipiul,  and 
raoi*  lasting. Blair. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LISBON 
Tii«  hrmxfM  ill  tlu"  city  linvc  rnthor  a  heavy  look, 
bt'causf,  hiiuT  the  t'artli(|iuikc  of  I  ".'».'>,  the  chief  aim 
of  the  I'ortiifpieMe  in  their  buiUIiiigM  has*  Ix-en  Nohdity  : 
yet  the»e,  hke  every  thin({  else  in  this  rountry,  havi- 
a  (;au(ly  appearance.  The  houseit  in  Lisbon  (generally 
have  projecting  tiled  roofs:  the  pnyeoting  part  is 
carefully  painted  of  a  s<'arlet  colour,  and  the  gaMe- 
end  usually  has  some  fantastic  figure.  Its  glaring 
colours  often  form  a  very  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
white  walls.  Various  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  house 
are  moreover  invariably  ailorned  with  representations 
of  saints,  in  blue  or  white  mosaic,  before  which  a 
lantern  is  frequently  suspended,  that  they  may  l>v 
seen  after  dark  by  the  devout.  The  saint  most 
commonly  exhibited  in  these  situations  is  St.  Murcal, 
who  is  supposed  to  possess  great  influence  over  fires. 
He  is  always  portrayed  in  episcopal  habiliment.s, 
with  the  mitre  on  his  head,  his  right  hand  raided, 
and  two  fingers  pointing  upwaril,  while  .several 
burning  himses  are  seen  in  the  background.  Other 
favourite  street-saints  are  St.  Barbara,  with  a  tower 
by  way  of  hat  upon  her  head,  and  another  in  her 
hand;  and  St.  Sebastian,  bound  to  a  tree,  as  a  mark 
for  young  infidels,  who  are  amusing  themselves  by 
shooting  at  him  with  arrows.  Thus,  too,  the  flight 
into  Egypt  is  a  very  common  street-painting,  and 
souls  in  purgotory  are  to  be  seen  nt  every  corner. 

The  house  of  almost  every  wealthy  j)erson  has 
behind  it  a  garden  most  symmetrically  laid  out  in 
the  French  style,  and  profusely  adorned  with  busts 
and  statues.  If  a  garden  is  large  enough  to  lay 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  a  quinln,  then  it  has  in 
general  a  nora  to  sui>ply  it  with  water,  when  there  is 
very  little  or  no  rain  at  all.  Tliese  noras  are  deep 
wells,  with  a  very  simple  piece  of  machinery,  by 
which  the  water  is  raised  in  earthen  jiots,  tied  to 
cords  and  emptied  above  into  a  wooden  trough.  The 
wheels  are  set  in  motion  by  an  ox,  which  is  harnessed 
to  a  horizontal  pole,  and  continues  going  lound  and 
round  the  well,  till  the  garden  i.s  sufliciently  watered. 
Tlie  nora,  when  it  is  turned,  makes  a  harsh,  grating 
noise,  like  all  the  ox-cars  in  the  Peninsula,  and  this 
is  not  accidental ;  the  Portugiiese,  who  make  so  much 
noise  themselves,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and 
dislike  any  vehicle  which  is  not  as  noisy  as  they.  A 
foreigner  is  particularly  struck  with  this  most  dis- 
cordant sound ;  and  he  conceives  no  very  high  idea 
of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  Lisbon,  when  he 
learns  that,  in  all  gardens  of  this  kind,  Genoese  and 
Maltese  arc  engaged  as  gardeners,  because  they  alone 
understand  the  art  of  conducting  the  water  to  the 
productions  raised  in  them. 

From  the  spacious  balcony,  a  flight  of  steps,  deco- 
rated with  marble  and  porcelain  vases,  filled  with  the 
finest  flowers,  usually  leads  down  to  the  garden. 
The  balconies,  the  walls  of  the  staircases,  and  the 
apartments  themselves,  are  lined  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  with  small  cubic  glazed  stones,  which  ore 
painted  all  over,  cither  with  aTabesques,  or  with 
hounds,  wild  boars,  hunters,  and  fowlers  with  nets, 
or  fishing  scenes,  in  blue.  Many  old  houses  have 
also  painted  tapestries,  which  are  now  superseded  in 
a  great  measure  by  paintings  in  fresco,  not  only  for 
beauty,  but  because  tapestry  harbours  bugs,  which 
swarm  in  Lisbon  to  such  a  degree,  that,  when  the 
windows  are  shut  with  any  forcv,  numbers  of  these 
insects  come  tumbling  down  out  of  every  crevice  in 
the  wainscot. 

The  furniture  in  the  palaces  of  the  fidalgos,  or 
nobles,  is  in  general  rich,  but  heavy.  Many  houses 
are  overloaded  with  China  vases  and  other  articles 
from  that  country,  especially  long  mirrors,  the  lower 


port  of  which  i*  painun!  with  curiotw  Chinese  Mener)'. 
The  chain  have  cushion*  and  pillow*  of  paintrd 
leather:  the  frame  is  made  of  the  wikkI  of  the  grrat 
clu'stn  in  which  the  sugar  is  brought  fnun  Aiiirriea 
the  backs  are  commonly  adorned  with  xome  litUr 
device,  a  bird,  a  hiint.-tman,  or  a  flower.  A  few  old 
family  |>ortraitx,  or  some  wretched  daubing*  of  »aiuta, 
cruiifixc*.  and  relic*  in  gilt  frarnra,  arc  the  aolc 
decorations  of  the  wall*.  Chimney*  there  arc  none, 
and  when  the  weather  i*  unusually  cold,  the  only 
way  you  can  do  is  to  place  yourself  over  a  brairiro. 
an  iron  pan  full  of  red-hot  coals,  or  a»hr*  brought 
from  a  baker's  oven.     Tlii»,  together  wi'"  '.ak, 

is  the  only  defence  that    i*    found   necc  unt 

the  severest  colli  of  which   the  delightful   thiuate  of 
Portugol  is  suKcejitible. 

Before  wc  lo<ik  out  fnim  the  window*  of  the 
Lisbon  houses,  which  are  always  provided  with  bal- 
conies, upon  the  streets  and  the  people  in  them,  we 
will  first  take  a  survey  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Portuguese.  Considering  the  immense  nuinlx-r  of 
the  dimiestic  st'rvants,  frequently  amounting  to  fifty 
or  sixty  |K-r8ons,  who  arc  seen  basking  in  the  sun  in 
the  court,  or  loitering  about  the  stable  door*,  in  the 
hall,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  premises,  it  would  seem 
that  the  ex]>ense  of  such  an  establishment  must  be 
enormous.  But  the  master  himself  frequently  doc* 
not  know  one  fifth  of  these  retainers.  The  privilege 
enjoyed  by  a  fidalgo  renders  the  meanest  stall  Ix'- 
ncath  his  roof  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  thus  his 
hou.se  is  80  abundantly  supplied  with  servants.  All 
his  household,  down  to  the  lowest  stable-boy,  arc 
included  in  this  privilege ;  so  that  a  multitude  of 
useless,  and  even  dangerous  persons,  unite  themselve* 
of  their  own  accord  to  his  establishment.  The 
household,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  the  st<.'wttrd. 
the  butler,  and  one  or  two  maid-servants ;  and  these 
alone  eat  what  comes  from  the  fidalgo's  table,  llieir 
fare  is  composed  of  beef  and  rice,  or  fowl  and  rice, 
some  olives  and  biscuit,  and  melons.  The  rest  of  the 
attendants  are  supplicil  with  bread,  rice,  or /^Vm  (dry 
beans),  and  a  small  quantity  of  olive-oil ;  very  few 
have  wages  in  money,  and,  besides  the  persons  men- 
tioned above,  only  the  fiKitmen  on  duty,  who,  in  a 
kind  of  livery  and  with  a  swingeing  tail,  stand  behind 
the  carriage  and  make  faces  at  every  one  who  gazes 
with  surpri.se  at  their  shabby  appearance. 

The  numerous  servant.s  are  the  companions  and 
playmates  of  the  young  fidalgo,  who  lies  about  with 
them  in  the  stable,  plays  at  skittles  in  the  court- 
yard, or  at  bisa  (a  game  with  cards)  on  the  stc|>s, 
and,  with  whip  in  hand,  and  hat  stuck  on  one  side 
learns  of  them  to  smoke  cigars.  They  are  the  most 
dangerous  instruments  of  his  revenge  upon  any  one 
against  whom  he  may  conceive  an  enmity. 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  of  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  nobility  is  that  of  the  apoamtadoria, 
that  is,  the  right  to  tuni  any  .-ne  out  of  his  own 
house,  and  to  put  in  another  person.  The  same 
right  is  enjoyed  to  a  certain  degree  by  military 
officers,  who  can  remove  a  citizen  tti  other  quarters, 
if  they  declare  that  the  proximity  of  his  houac  to 
the  barracks  renders  it  exiwdient  to  take  possession 
of  it  for  the  public  service.  This  :s  the  apofcaladoria 
acliva,  from  which  the  paaiiva  is  luckily  a  protection  -, 
the  latter  may  be  obtained  with  money,  and  it 
secures  to  the  owner  the  ]K)8ses.«ion  of  his  own  house, 
and  protects  him  from  being  quartered  out. 

It  is  in  what  relates  to  their  equipages  that  the 
domestic  econtiiny  of  the  Portuguese  mal:e8  the 
most  wretched  figure.  Not  only  the  hackney- 
coaches  of  Lisbon,  but  also  the  carriages  of  the 
great  and  wealthy,  are  beyond  description  miserable. 
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•mtrr  kimi  in  us*om 
The  s'gi',  or  hackney-roach,  consists  on'y  of  a  body, 
placed  on  two  wheels,  and  drawni  by  mules ;  it  ha- 
certainly  a  leathern  covering,  but  is  quite  open  in 
front,  so  that  even  when  you  draw  the  shabby 
leathern  curtain,  you  have  but  little  protection  from 
dust  and  rain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to 
leave  it  open  in  fine  weather,  you  are  inexpressibly 
tormented  by  large  flies,  which,  disitiirlwd  by  the 
vehicle,  rise  in  swarms,  like  clouds,  from  thi'  heaps 
of  dung  left  in  the  streets,  and  settle  upon  the  passen- 
gers. In  some  streets,  which  are  particularly  filthy, 
horses  and  caniages  are  literally  covered  with  those 
insects.  If  you  have  occasion  for  a  hackney-coach, 
you  must  absolutely  bespeak  it  the  preceding  day,  or 
you  will  see  nothing  of  it  before  noon.  The  only 
difference  between  the  hackney-coaches  and  the 
carriages  of  the  fidalgos,  or  gentry,  is,  that  the  har- 
ness and  curtains  of  the  latter  l<M)k  rather  blacker  : 
but  let  no  one  presume  to  touch  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  his  hands  will  exhibit  the  same  appear- 
ance, which  is  produced  merely  by  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  lamp-black,  or  common  soot.  The 
mules  lo<ik  well  and  plump  in  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March,  becau.«c  it  is  only  ju.st  then  that 
they  get  green  food  j  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  are  fed  exclusively  upon  straw,  ns  the  heat  of 
the  sun  scorches  all  the  meadows  by  the  end  of 
April,  so  that  very  little  hay,  or  none  at  all,  is  to  be 
had.  The  cruel  practice  t)f  preventing  the  animals 
fnim  lying  down  to  sleep  in  the  stables,  to  spare  the 
grooms  the  tr«)uble  of  cleaning  them,  contributes 
also  a  good  deal  to  their  famished  hmk.  No  straw 
is  ever  laid  down  for  them;  and  at  night  the  halter 
is  tied  quite  short,  so  that  they  are  forced  to  remain 
upon  their  legs.  During  tho^e  months  when  the 
mules  have  nothing  hut  dry  fodder,  the  mouth 
frequently  swells  to  such  a  degree  that  the  upper  lip 
hangs  down  over  the  lower.  In  this  case,  mcisions 
are  made  in  it  with  knives,  and  often  with  nails,  for 
the  purpose  of  bleeding.  I  have  also  remarked  that 
the  leeches,  which  swarm  in  all  the  waters  of  this 
country,  adhere  more  frequently  to  the  mouths  of 
animals  in  this  state  when  they  drink,  than  to  those 
of  the  other*,  and  thus  Nature  herself  provides  a 
remedy  for  the  complaint. 

[Abri-l(ed  from  Skttehti  ef  Pnrlufueu  Lift.] 

TnriiF  i«  no  word  or  nrtion.   but   mny  be  taken  with  two 

h  '  i-tructifin, 

•  ■■  ion  :  ami 
«  •  i"i    n*   thi-y  an- tJiK'ii.      I"  .  oimlruo  nn 

*  tiut  a  plea^iiii;  an'l  profltahlc  deevit  to 
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ASSlVERSARiES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

MONDAY.  30th. 
St.  JtaoMi,  or  HitanvYHi'*,  onr  of  Iho  mmt  Iramri)  fathtn  o( 


Ihc  rhurrh,  c>pir«d  al  ihr 
the  nun  nl  KuNrbiuft.  and  U\ 
Ullli.      l).-,;u-l.-,l    l.>    ll..-  ■> 
rrir- 
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lol..... 

lehem,  Mhcrv  he  emp 
the  periol,  and  in  v- 
wa»  after  i- 
1737  Hi. 


He  was 

rhrUtian 

ij;»n»,    he 

•  i»  iciuiiuU  to  society,  and 

.  <' nf   Home.     Heinf;  ohliged 

' '■ti.i'.tery  of  Beth- 

t  the  heresies  ol 
>  iiptures,  wliieb 


''  market ;  it  was  built  on  archea 

-    .:     .-    I..kcr  Fleet,  which  discharges  ilsell 

into  the  Ihames  at  hiacktriani'  liridge. 
1756  lUttle  of  Lowosili,  ihe  finii  of  Uioae  fought  in  what  is  called 
the  "  Seven  Vears'  War." 

THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 
OcToara,   though   from  the  age  of   N'uma  it  has  been  the  tenth 
niottth  of  the  year.  derivp«  it«  name  from  it*  orifrinal  position  in  Ihfl 
AlbanCalend.il  i.  and  of  imher, 

a  shower,     ll  "  -,  and  bore  for 

a  short  period  ti  l>ut  quickly  re- 

turned to  its  oriKiuiit  appt.ilrftioti.  i  lit:  ^ucieut  Saxoiu  called  it 
M'yn  Miinaik,  or  the  Wine  .Month,  and  also  H  Inltr  Fyllytk,  from 
the  near  approach  of  that  M-a^on. 

In  old  jiicture^  this  month  l«  represented  by  a  man  sowing  com  ; 
but.  in  mnrt-  mndern  one^.  by  Ji  man  with  a  basket  of  chestnuts,  and 
clo'i  '»ying  Ifaf,  which,  at 

till-  '  >'  il  III  a  Had-coioured 

(fan;  '     '    "       ,  ,^  .       ,  -uiwniiT'.  (in  the  23rd 

of  this  month. 

ANSIVERSARIES. 
Tl'ESDAV,  1st. 
1554  Qnetn  Mary  crowned  al  Westminster. 
IttUI   Preliminaries  of  Peace  signed  between  England  and  Franca. 

WKDNKSDAY,  2nd. 

11)17  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin,  having  been  in  the  poiaeaion  ol 

the   Christians  for  eighty-eight  years :  it  was  to  recover  this 

loss  that  Uie  second  crusade  was  undertaken. 

TIIl'K.SUAY.  3rd. 

1691  Limerick  surrendered  t«  the  troops  of  King  William,  which 

terminated  the  war  in  Ireland. 
1812  Preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria, 
signed  at  'I'bplitz. 

FRlllAY.  4th. 
1704  Altxanrler  Srikirk,  a  seaman,  left  by  his  captain  on  the  unin- 
habited island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  resided  four 
years  in  total  solitude. 
1822  A  very  severe  and  awful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  was 
experienced  over  all  the  central  and  southern  countnea  ol 
Europe. 

SUNDAY,  6th. 
EioiiTr.rsTii  Si?nda»  Amn  Tbinitv. 
1783  Peace  proclaimed  with  America. 


Ujcsociablk  hutnours  are  contracted  in  solitude,  which 
will,  in  the  end,  not  fail  of  corniptiii)?  the  utulerstandind, 
as  well  as  the  manners,  and  of  utterly  dis(|ualtfyin({  a  man 
fur  the  satisfurtions  and  duties  of  life.  Men  must  be 
taken  as  they  arc,  and  we  neither  make  them  or  ourselvei 
better,  cither  by  Hying  from  or  quarrelling  with  them. — 

BURKK. 


0!»K  day  when  Dr.  Paley  was  walking  with  his  fViend  Mr. 
Carlyle  by  the  edee  of  the  sen,  al  Allonby,  a  delightful 
t>atliing-|iliu-e  in  Cumbcrlond,  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Solwa)  Frith,  Dr.  P.  was  observed  by  his  rompaniun  to  be 
|Hindcring  for  some  time  in  silence,  as  if  fixed  in  adraira 
tion  of  some  object.     "Only  look,"  said  he,  "  at  the  good 

ness  of  Go<l!  how  happy  those  shrimps  are!" Ltfe,  Ay 

hts  Son. 


I  HAVE  known,  and,  according  to  my  measure,  have  eo 
operated  » ith  great  men ;  ancl  I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
plan  which  has  not  been  mended,  by  tht  observations  of 
those  who  were  much  inferior  in  UIlder^tandinlI  to  the  per- 
sons who  took  the  lead  in  the  business. Khrkk. 


Ha  !  is  the  interjeclinn  of  laughter — An  I  is  an  intcijection 
of  sorrow.  The  difference  lietwixt  them  is  very  small,  as 
cDiisislint;  only  in  the  transjiosition  of  what  is  no  substan- 
tial letter,  but'a  bare  aspiration.  How  (|uickly,  in  the  aga 
of  a  mintitc,  in  the  very  tiiriiintr  of  a  breath,  is  our  mirth 
changed  into  mourning  ! — Fi'lleb. 

LONDON: 

JOHN     WII.I.IAM     PAKKKH.     WKST    8TKAND. 

rVSMSMin  tH  W'RiHt.T  NttMnrHV.  I>mrr  Onk   Txttlfr.  AMDll*  MuimiLT  VAWf, 

Fstri  Sixfurr.  amo 
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THE   CITY    OF   JERUSALEM. 


Tb(  prattat  artirlr  n  the  flm  nf  i 

Wtd  nil  ! 

of 


In  Ihc  e«i  ■ 
will  both  ' 


nf-*  or  know  ifiijt-  anil  ciMli/ition. 


■ar>c 


SITUATION  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CITY. 

Jrri'vm.km  fttand*  aloiii-  in  iu  historii-a\  claims  on  our 
^  ■  To  no  olhcr  citv  in  the  world  can   be  npplieil 

I  'lions  by  which  it  hiu  been  known  from  the  most 

r  have   scenes  taken   place  like 

laN;    ami  from  no   other    iiavo 

■•   :uid  inli'lli^'once   like  tlio^c 

it   in   its    si«iii;tuary.       For 

^\as  the  true,  though   uu- 

i  1' in— the  eye  iil  the  vvurld  : 

t  1  been  viewed,  by  the  most 

<■  liie  earth,   as  the  hallowed  cradle  of 

t  'I  which  witnessed  the  triumph  of  all 

!'  lo  tlit'ir  Minis,  and   as  the  alloweil    prophetic 

t)  Kternal  City,  in  which  the  plorious  anticipations 

of  d.  \oul  hope  will  have  their  (wrfect  consummation. 

Palestine,  or  the  land  of  Canaan,  originally  extended  in 
1'       ■'  11  north  to  smith,   near  two  hundred  miles,  and 

I:  to  nrteen   in   lireailth,  from  east  to  west.     Its 

iKMihi.iii  i.'.undury  was  firmed  by  the  di-sert  of  Sin,  or 
Beersheba,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  River  Arnon,  and  the  River 
of  K  'V  >.i   i.r  il,..  Si.  I„,r:  to  the  north  it  was  boundral  by  the 

II  lU-d  Antilibanus,  near  which  sIo<k1 
t'l  ,  of  Dan:  to  the  east,  by  Arabia:  and 
to  the  west,  by  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Great  Sea. 
Thoii|;h  sin<;ularly  rocky  and  mountainous,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  temperate  zone  ; — a  land, 
accordinjT  to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  penman,  "  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out 
of  valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines, 
and  fig-trees,  and  pomej^raiiates  ;  a  land  of  oil-olive,  and 
honey :   a   land   wherein    bread    miRht   1>6    eaten   without 

«'-- '  ■   ■        •  ere  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills 

II:  it.  ^Tii.   7,  8,  9.     In  the  iiiiilst  of 

t:  -'-"1  the  city  destined  to  be  the 

s'  many  rem  •iits.     Its  orijjin  is  lost  in 

I'  ijtw:i^;iii  ,iMl.Salem,or  l'eace,and  was 

I  'C,  the  ancient  type  of  Christ. 

1  itiiin,   nnd  the   richness  of  the 

s  I  red  that  it  was  one  of 

III  I  u|H>n  by  the  warlike 
<  u.  tlie  second  son  of  Ham, 
V  ,:id.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
H  iMiicr  the  name  of  .Icbusi,  at 

in:  the  former app<'llatioii  lieiiif; 
il  ■'       ■'u-T  fr.Mn  the  affection 

«  "  Thou    shall    »ec 

,, ,.,..   ...   ,,..,    -.i.red  name;   and  the 

earned  Dr.  Hales  has  started  the  i<lea,  that  our  Lord,  in 
his  pathetic  lamentation,  "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou  at  least,  in  this  thy  dm  -s  which  belxni;  unto 

thy  peace,"  aHiided  to  this  ■  mc.     In  the  lifleenlh 

chapter  uf  .Insliim  it  is  said,  "  As  for  the  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitantit  of  Jennnlem.  the  children  of  .ImUh  ould  not 
drive  them  out:  '  '  dwell  with  the  ■ 

.ludah  nl  .Ii'ri|..al  Itwa«^escr^' 

for  Di  1  of  the  land,  ami  lo  i\jiil 

the  r<  ^  tribes,   who  had,  at   the 

ti  ■      ■■■     '   ■-   '-    '  ■      --.  the 

I 

r  the 

;  Hebron ; 
I  '    I.N     the 

1.  irniy, 

111  -lines 

illy  strou).' 
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appear  to   i 
to  re»i«t  t'l 
•poe<l  1 ' 
tne  ni 


.ly;   l.ul  it 

>',i;ir  aa  1  skill  with  which 

>nd   the   (leuple  of  the  sur- 

■f  Israel  wavintt   tn- 

'  I'ln.     In  the  inter>al 


il ...~  K - M ;••  ■ 1 

of  the  muuDtain,  on  which  he  erected  •  citsdel,  destined 


alike  to  be  the  irreat  fortress  of  the  nation  and  the  sump- 
tuous residence  ol  its  kiiiKs.  The  rich  work  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  the  splendour  which  characterized  many  of  their 
ceremonies,  had  ImiK  tended  to  inspire  the  Israei'ics  with 
a  taste  for  the  elei^aiit  arts.  David's  palace,  we  arconl- 
ingly  find,  was  a  palace  of  ce<lar.  In  raisiiif;  this  structure, 
the  thnluT  of  Tyre,  and  the  superior  skill  of  its  artiAcers 
were  employed,  to  swurc  its  beauty  and  stability.  When 
completed,  the  yrace  and  majesty  ol  the  pile  reminded  the 
monarch  ihut,  in  lukin);  up  his  ubude  in  such  a  buildinj^, 
he  should  be  mori-  splendidly  lo(lt,'ed  than  the  iirk  nii<l  visible 
emblem  of  .lclio\nh  itself  With  this  idea  in  his  mind,  he 
resolved  uism  erectinu  a  buildiiit;  for  the  ser\icc  of  God, 
which  should  l>e  as  worthy  of  its  destination  as  the  ability 
and  piety  of  man  could  make  it 

SOLOMON  S  TEMPLK. 

David  was  not  permitted  to  fulfil  this  de»ij;n  himself,  but 
in  the  (leaceful  rei(;n  of  his  son,  Solomon,  that  vast  and 
raanniftcent  temple  was  reared,  which,  for  so  many  ages, 
formed  the  jilory  of  Israel,  and  the  wonder  of  the  whole 
earth.  The  desiription  which  Josephus  has  given  of  ita 
erection  is  precise  and  graphic,  and  is  valuable  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  account  of  Scripture.  "  The  king," 
says  the  historian,  "  laid  the  foundations  very  deep  in  file 
ground,  and  the  materials  were  strong  stones,  and  .such  as 
would  resist  the  force  of  time ;  these  were  to  unite  them- 
selves with  the  earth,  and  become  a  basis  and  sure  foun- 
dation for  that  superstructure  which  they  would  have  to 
sup|>ort. 

The  entire  bo<ly  of  the  building,  even  up  to  the  roof, 
was  composed  of  white  stone,  its  height  being  si.\ty  cubits, 
its  length  the  same,  and  its  breadth  twenty  culiils.  There 
was  another  building  erected  over  il,  of  the  same  mea.suro- 
ment,  so  that  the  entire  altitude  of  the  temple  was  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cubits.  Its  front  was  to  the  cast.  As  to 
the  iKirch,  they  built  it  before  the  temple ;  its  length  was 
twenty  cubits,  and  it  was  so  ordered  that  it  might  agree 
with  the  breadth  of  the  nouse ;  it  had  twelve  cubits  in 
width,  and  was  raised  to  the  height  uf  a  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits.  There  were  also  built  round  about  the 
temple  thirty  small  rooms,  which  might  include  the  whole 
structure,  by  their  closeness  one  to  another,  and  by  ihcir 
number  and  outward  position  roun<l  it.  Passages  were 
made  through  them,  that  one  might  be  entered  from  the 
other,  and  each  was  in  dimension  fl\e  cubits  square,  and 
twenty  cubits  high.  Above  these  were  other  rooms,  and 
others  above  them,  equal  Isith  in  their  measure  and 
numl>er,  so  that  these  reached  to  a  height  e(|uul  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  for  the  upper  part  had  no  buildings 
aUnit  it. 

The  roof  that  covered  the  edifice  was  of  cedar,  and 
those  riwms  wliich  were  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
rest,  had  a  roof  of  their  own :  that  which  covered  the  main 
building  was  common  to  all  its  parts,  and  was  built  with 
very  long  licams,  which  passed  through  each  other,  and 
through  the  whole  btiibling,  that  so  the  middle  walls  being 
strengthened  by  the  same  masses  of  timber,  might  thereby 
l>e  made  firmer.  That  part  of  the  roof  which  lay  beneath 
the  lieams  was  made  of  the  same  materials,  and  presented 
a  smooth  surface,  pru|>crly  ornamented,  and  stuuded  with 
plates  of  sculptured  gold,  so  that  the  whole  temple  shone, 
and  da/./leil  the  eves  of  such  as  entered,  by  the  splendour  of 
ihi-  1  aniund  them  on  every  side.     The 

wli  inor<?over,  was   maile,  with   great 

skill,  Il  |i  iii~iii  M  -iiiiii  s.  and  those  laid  together  so  very 
harmoniiusly  and  smoothly,  that  there  appeared  to  the 
spectators  no  sign  of  any  hammer  or  other  instrument  of 
architecture,  but  it  was  as  if,  without  any  use  of  them,  the 
entire  materials  li.id  united  theiuseUes  together,  compacted 
by  nature  rather  than  by  the  force  ol  tools.  The  king  also 
hail  a  fine  contrivance  for  an  ascent  to  ;he  up|M-r  rootu  over 
the  temple,  and  that  was  by  steps  in  the  thickness  of  Ihu 
wall,  fur  it  had  no  large  door  on  the  east  end,  as  the  lower 
house  hod,  but  the  eiitiaiicen  were  by  the  (ides,  tlirough 
vcrv  small  doors.  He  also  o\ei'laiil  the  temple,  both  within 
and  without,  with  boanls  of  cedar,  that  were  kept  close 
together  by  thick  chains,  an  invention  which  formed  a  sup- 
port, and  gave  strength  to  the  building.  Now,  wliii|i  he 
liiid  divide<l  the  biiililiiig  into  two  parts,  lie  made  tiio  inner 
house,  of  twentv  cubits  every  way,  to  be  the  most  secret 
chamber,  hut  the  sanctuary  was  forty  cubits  square ;  ai>d 
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when  lie  nad  cut  a  noor-plspe  out  of  the  wall  he  put  therein 
doom  of  co^lur,  and  iiverhiiil  thein   with   u  uruiit   deal   of 
l^old   thiit  hud   aoiilptiiro^  upon   it.     II«   nlno  hud  mmIh  of 
Mufl,  and  purple,  and  Hcarlcl,  and  llu-  hrit.'lit<'Nt  and  wifU-st 
Men,  witli  llu?   inohl  i-nriDUi  tloHnrn  wrdujjhl   upon  ll.' 
which  vim1»  woru  to  Ihj   drawn    hpfon;    Iho  dimnt.      F"r  ' 
moKt  ncrri't  plaii),  hii\vi'\>!r,  hi"  ch-ilicated  two  rhcri:'   ■■ 
solid  (jiild,  the   hi'i«ht  of  whirh  \\a*   ttw  cubits,    ■ 
winm  of  eai-li,  cxtuniling  flvc  rubil"  ■"'  l'"'''  -i.I.  ~ 
from  ih"  nurtlieru  to  tho  suutlu'rn 
tht't'  had   alM>  ullier  win({s,  wliicli  ^ 

formed  a  covering  to  tho  ark  ;  hut  no  i)iu»  run  tt-ll.  or  even 
oonjceturo,  what  \\a*  the  shape  of  these  rheruhiins.  Fur- 
ther to  enrich  the  toinjile,  he  laid  the  lloor  with  plates  of 
j;<dd,  and  coven'd  the  doors  of  the  (in'o-  which  were  t«entv 
euhitit  hruad,  with  the  same  precious  uu'lal  ;  in  une  word, 
he  M\  no  part  of  the  temple,  either  internal  or  eMcrnal, 
but  what  was  covered  with  Kold. "  * 

Vast  as  would  luive  been  the  labour  rcipiircd  for  raitini; 
»uch  a  strui'lure,  with  every  a<haiit:ii ''  tion.  it  was  ne- 
cessarily (jreatly  augmented  by  tin-  vhicli  Mount 

Sion  presented   to  the   \ery  coninu..  .   f  the  design. 

Shelvimr  prt-cipitiiusly  down  into  valleys  of  awful  ilepth,  tho 
•iTiall  circunil'criMUje  of  even  ground,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  was  wholly  insulhcicnt  for  the  execuliun  of  tho  plan 
on  which  Sidonion  hail  determined  to  erect  the  temple : 
but  no  dilllculties  were  too  (Treat  for  his  /.eal  to  encounter,  or 
for  the  united  inlluence  of  his  zeal  ami  riches  to  overcome. 
With  a  lioldnoss  of  ch'si^jn  which  would  alarm  even  nuxlern 
iuKonuily  and  enterprise,  ho  proposed  to  cnlar({o  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  by  flllin^  up,  to  a  certain  extent,  tho 
chasms  which  yawned  beneath.  Such  were  the  means  at 
his  command,  that  tho  plan  was  scarcely  sixiiu-r  funned 
than  excculed  ;  and  part  of  the  I'oundaliuns  of  the  temple 
rested  on  a  surface,  which  had  been  built  up  from  tho  valley 
to  the  heif^ht  of  four  hundre<l  cubits. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  TILL  ITS   DESTRUC- 
TION BY  THE  RO.M.ANS. 

Th«  prosperity  which  enabled  the  nation  to  bear  the 
expense  of  such  a  work:  the  skill  which  it  must  have 
Riven  to  many  native  artificers;  anil  tho  luxurious  tastes 
which  it  tended  to  excite,  all  contribnied  to  the  formation 
of  other  <losi(;ns,  of  corresjxindini;  splendour.  Jerusalem 
was  thus  lillod  with  splunilid  emblems  of  its  sacred  j;lory  ; 
and  the  [n'oplo  saw  every  where  around  them,  in  their  rich 
and  beautiful  city,  as  well  as  in  the  fertile  valleys,  and  on  the 
vine  and  olive-crowned  hills,  an  indubitable  eviilence  that 
the  Ij)rd  was  with  them.  But  little  mr)re  than  thirty  years 
had  passed  from  the  buiblin};  of  the  temple,  when  their 
sins  broniiht  down  upon  them  the  divine  displeasure,  and 
they  beheld  .Jerusalem  filled  with  the  soldiers  of  Shishak, 
kin(f  of  K;;ypt,  the  house  of  God  profaned  by  tho  most 
darint;  oulratres,  and  its  precious  ornaments  carried  away 
to  enrich  tho  Etivptian.  The  natioi<  itself,  also,  was  now 
divided  into  two^iostile  parties.  Judah  and  Israel  became 
e»ch  a  kin;tdoin,  and  each  suivessively  experienced  the 
Strong  arm  of  Goil's  justice  stretched  against  them.  At 
lcni;lh,  that  is  about  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  one  of  the  solemn  threatenin^rs  of  the  law  was  put 
in  execution.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadiic/zar, 
tho  temple  was  burnt  to  the  );round,  and  its  inhabii^ints 
with  those  of  tho  rest  of  the  country,  were  carried  capli\o 
into  Chaldea. 

Durin:;  the  seventy  years'  exile  of  the  nation,  whicli 
followed  this  event,  the  city  lay  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  few 
of  the  piwrest  of  the  |)eople,  mingled  with  some  fureijjn 
adventurers,  lieini;  all  who  remained  to  sa\e  it  from  be- 
cominit  the  alHHle  of  wild  l>easts.  But  the  nation  was  to 
rise  a(;ain,  and  fulfil  its  hiah  and  niysteriuus  destinies. 
Throuiih  tho  intervention  of  Ood  s  providence,  the  Persian 
monarch,  Cyrus,  was  induce<l  to  uive  the  captive  people 
liberty,  ami  favoured  by  his  protection,  and  that  of  lus 
successors,  they  succeeded,  after  a  lon;i  and  desjicrate 
struRule  with  the  neiuhbourinjt  stales,  in  rebuildiu);  the 
temple,  and  surroumliu);  the  city;  gradually  risinj}  from  its 
ruins,  with  a  wall.  The  emotions  which  tilled  the  minds 
of  those  who  witnessed  the  layinif  of  the  foundation  of  the 
new  temple  were  siranifeh  niinitled.  All  nave  thanks  to 
tho  Lord:  and  the  multitude  shouted  with  a  (treat  shout 
when  the  foniulations  were  laid;  but,  "  many  of  the  priests 
and  Icviies,  ami  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient 
men,  that  had  seen  the  first  house,  when  the  foundation  of 
this  huuso  was  laid  befor«  their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud 
Toice."— Ezra  iii.  1 2. 
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exhibited   some   signal  ut   his  t 

his  victims  :  while  the  temple  m  r 

their  re^'anl,  was  profaned  with  the  IiIomI  ut'  ■>« 

tered   within    the    very    •nn'-iuary      But    the    ; 

people  at  loll(flll  rec^  r 

the  slandani  of  llic   ^  1 

from   their  roniitry.      i  i  ■    ii'i 

and   (guidance    llicy  were  «o  m 

fn'edom,  was  wisely  allowed  to  ' 

hers,    the   rejjal    with    tHc    prw 

however,  of   misery   and   niin 

throuchout  the  nallon  ;   and,   nl' 

century,  the  dynasty   of   the   M 

delhronement    of   Arislidiulus,   the  son  :' 

John  Hyrcanus.     Civil  war.  with  all  its  m 

ties,  marked  the  fullowin:.'  periixl.    Alexander  Juiiiiumi-,  the 

new  kinu,  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  rule  by  p-'lf-M.  h»d 

recourse  to  severity,  and  the  rel)ellious  spirit  !•' 

was  chastised  by  the  crucifixion  of  a  thousand  ut 

The  san(;uinary  eXiicrimeiit  was  suc<  '  r 

transmitted  the  sceptre  lo  his  sou;  w  I  i 

his  own  iK-rson,  hubmilti'd  first  tothe  Iim.  ,..;;.   .  : 

and   then    lo   that  of  .Antipater,  the    (.'overnor 

and  father  of  IleriMl   the  Great.     Internal  c,,ii 

successive    invasions  of  the   Romans,    uii  I 

Antony,  and,  at  hist,  the  elevation  of  Anij;  m 

the  Rovernment  of  Judea,  tliially  tlu-ew  the  wlmie  [lower  of 

the  nation  into  the  hands  of  the  bold  and  jiolitw-,  brt  rcppi 

bate  prince,  who  fnlfilliiiR   the  projihei'v.  that   ' 

shoubl  not  depart  from  Judnli  till  Shiloh  came, 

ed,  tliou(;h  by  birth  a  stranger,  King  of  th'    ' 

It  was  from  Jerusalem  that  the  LiRht  oi  i 
sent  forth  ;  it  was   within   its  hallowed   pi  :    .■ 

Rreat  sacrifice  of  reconciliation  was  to  be  ::i,l 

there,  in  answer  lo  the  voice    <■ — ■■' •    ■'      '  .   i 

thence  was  carricl  lo  the  K 
message  of  nicri'y.     But  li.' 
was  now  sealed      In   the   periiKl   inii 

the  death  of  our  Lonl,  the  elements  i  I 

hitherto  been   in  some  dei;rcc  kept  under,  lore  down  the 
last  remainiiiR   barriers   to   apostate    licenlioitsnf«<.     The 
rancour  of  Pharise«!  and    Sadducee   pave  ^' 
ness  of  fanatics,  whose  thirst  for  bbuwl  ki 
in    licrpelual    employ.     Under  the    n 
made  systematic  war  a(rainst  every  i-. 
the  country  ;  both  by  day  and  ni   '  ' 
j  roads  were   infesleil  with  their    > 

peeled  signal,  the  whole  band  wu;.. 

of  the  almost  detcnceless  city.     To  add  ti'  •' 

I  these  wretched   men,  false    pniphcts,  and    ■ 
I  iui|K>stor,  were   perpetually  plyiuR   their   pern, 
while    the    terrified    people,   worn    out   with     f. 
b<Klin(;s,  cither  joined  them   in  their  exce^  i 

a  state  of  gloomy  apathv.    The  fainiH  "I  II 
rcRal  power  in  Judea,  through  ll 
Andielaus;  and  the  supreme   ■■' 
hands  of  governors,  who,  like   l'o:inii-    i 
others,  ruled  the   district,  as  a  portion  of  i 

tainiuR  to  tho  ]"■ ' -^   ■■'   ^' "  ■      '< 

worst    kind  was 

thus  the  real  and  

bineil  with  the  horrors  awakened  by  the  moat  lernl'ying 
superstitions  and  alarms. 

In  this  conilition,  the  despairing  J 
the  whole  of  their  allliclion  to  their  «i. 
power.  Rebellion  thus  found  a  n 
them  ;  and  after  having  in  vain  attc 
wild  and  .seditious  spirit,  the  Re  ' 
resolution  of   putting  an  end  at 

and  to  their  exi^t '  ■' 

and  his  s<iii,  Tii 

the  prcdicte<l  %c:  _       .V 

after  their  arriva!  in  the  country,   betore   . 

towns  were  in  subjection  to  tlietr  arms.     .1  .t 
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wB*  at  lenirlh  inve*te<l.     The  day  had  romp,  uhen  the 
•trfVll  pruphpoick  of  aK<^  uero  to  l>e  fulflllml  by  iti>  tail,  anil 
the  ruin  of  its  rrprubalc  inhnbitautu  :  and   ni'ver  did  a  l>e- 
\iej  V  eitcompasii  with  itii  army  a  place  more  fillud 

uii  >r  made  mnro  rem>Uitc  by  deapair.     Fur  m)|iio 

tiiiii  .......       .   !  iho  louil  voircuiif  enthusinstn. 

foar,  ltIiI  of  IroiibU-,  Imd  inrtra-fd 

iipi"  ■   lias   reoordwl.  with  starlliin; 

IHir  -  uf  in    unhappy    man   who, 

wiiii  _  ,  -irensy.  prophesied  tlic  droad- 

fiil  evenlit  thai  wore  at  liand.  His  rrv  was  (he  loudest 
at  the  fe*ti\  alk ;  and  he  raiitinued  his  ditty  for  seven 
yean  and  Ave  months,  without  (rmwiiif;  hoarse,  ur  beni); 
tire<l  thcrewilh,  until  the  very  lime  that  he  saw  his  pn-- 
^agc  in  raniest  fulfllled  iii  ilie  -i<>);e,  when  it  ecased : 
fiir  ajt  he  was  K^iiiK  round  U|>oii  the  wall,  he  cried  out 
will  :i  .st  foree,  '  Woe,  »oe  to  the  eity  n^nin,  and 

to   '  .    and  to  the  holy   house!'  and   just   as   lie 

ha<l  ri  u-'i.  ui  the  last,  'Woe,  woe  to  myself  also!'  there 
ckine  a  stone  out  of  one  of  the  engines,  and  smote  him, 
and  kille<l  him  immediately :  and  as  he  was  utteriiic 
the  very  same  predictions,  he  (lave  up  the  (jhost."  This 
will  scr\'e  to  show  the  state  in  which  tlie  minds  of 
the  wretched  iiihabitants  of  Jerusalem  imist  have  lieen, 
just  pro-ediii!;  its  fall.  Nor  was  there  wanting;  internal 
war,  p<><>tileiirc,  or  famine,  each  briuKiii);  its  customary 
band  of  miseries,  to  ou({ment  the  ordinary  evils  of  a  long- 
pn>tracted  siepe.  At  length,  when  every  corner  of  the 
city  was  filled  with  dead,  when  famine  had  seen  the  mo- 
ther feeding  on  her  child,  and  every  sentiment  of  nature 
violated,  the  walls  (fave  way  to  the  Roman  engines :  in 
an  instant,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  the  legions,  and 
after  a  blixKly  encounter  with  the  desperate  band  which 
still  held  out  in  the  fortn'ss.  the  Temple  was  fire<l,  and 
.lerusalcm  became  a  heap  of  ashes.  This  event  hap))ciied 
about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  anil  fulfilled 
to  the  letter  his  awful  prediction  of  coming  vengeance. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY  IN  ITS  ANCIENT 

STATE. 
Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  to 
its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
give  some  account  uf  its  apjiearancc  and  condition  at  that 
;>eriod.  Built  upon  two  hills,  it  was  divided  into  very  dis- 
tinct portions,  by  the  deep  and  rocky  valley  which  ran  be- 
tween them.  Of  these  hills,  that  wliich  formed  the  site  of 
the  1  wu.r  ,itv  «n«  by  far  the  loftier,  and  in  the  time  of 
D.i  •  Citadel,  but  in  that  of  Jo.scphus,  the 
Upji  .  The  lower  hill  wiis  callctl  Acra,  and 
was  siiaped  like<i  a  crescent.  Beside  these  main  positions 
of  the  city,  a  hill  still  lower  than  Acra  is  mentioned  by  th'; 
historian,  but  this  th-  Maccaliees  united  to  that  part  of 
the  mountain,  by  filling  up  the  intervening  valley,  and 
reducing  the  height  of  the  op|K>site  precipice.  To  the 
whole  of  the  mountain,  crowned,  in  the  course  of  ages,  with  a 
der»»ely-<-ongrcgnti'd  mass  of  buildii       '    '  d,  originally, 

the  naincofSloriah,  or  Vision,  from  it  us  elevation; 

but  this  ap|)cllation  was  in  after  agi r.  cd  to  the  sum- 
mit on  which  stood  the  Temple.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
atv  speaking,  the  city  was  divided  into  four  parts,  by  several 
strong  walls,  stretching  east  and  west,  " as  if,"  observes  the 
old  traveller,  Sandys,  "  of  so  many  several  cities."  The 
particularity  with  which  this  writer  has  pointed  out  the 
different  remarkable  sites  of  the  town  lias  been  often 
praised 

Of  the  four  auarlert  above  alluded  to,  he  says,  "  that 
next  the  aoutli,  overlooking  the  rest,  and  including 
Mount  iSion,  was  in  the  days  of  our  Sa%iour  colled  the 
Upper  City  ;  and  formerly,  the  City  of  David.  In  the 
midst  thereof,  he  erected  a  stniiig  and  magnificent  castle  ; 
often  the  seat  of  the  succeeding  kings.  In  the  west  corner, 
and  upon  the  wall,  stiMxl  his  tower,  his  sepulchre,  the 
L"(,.,,,.,.,,i..,„  nnd  the  houses  of  Annas  andCaiaphos.  Here 
Kii  "uilt    u    sumptuous    palace,   containing   two 

bou  :.  which  he  calleil  by  the  names  of  Cn'sar  and 

Agnppa,  adome<l  with  marble,  and  shining  with  golil, 
in  cost  ai>d  state  superior  to  the  Temple.  The  walls  of  this 
part  of  tlic  citv,  broken  down  by  Antiochus,  were  stningly 
repaired  by  the  Maccabees,  which  adjoining  every  way 
with  the  downfall  of  the  ruck  did  make  it  iinpnigimble. 
But  Sion.  ritzcd  in  that  general  subversion,  is  now  lor  the 
rjx>»'      .      '  '         -     ■■  .'         .        y  .' ,.  upi^.r  cily  llity 

rtr-^  irenili,  wliirli  «i>s 

ealiivi   1  >i<nt'.iM,  ..iM,    I ' Ml <ud;    but    now  filled 

with  ru(>bi»h,  and  bardlv  distinguishable.     This   |iart,  as 


some  belies  e,  was  name<l  the  Daughter  of  Sion ;  in 
greatness  by  far  exceeding  the  mount  on  the  cast  side  of 
tills  .Sion.  UiKin  Mount  Moriali  sIchhI  ihat  glorious  temple 
of  Solomon  :  niid  tietween  it  and  Mount  Sion,  his  thnme, 
his  piilai'i-,  uhicli  by  a  high  bnilgu  hail  a  passage  into  the 
temple:  ihe  |ialacc  of  the  i|ueen,  and  the  house  of  the 
groxe  of  Lil>anus:  now  all  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

West  of  the  temple,  and  on  a  Irigh  nx-k,  the  palace  of  the 
Maccal'i'cs  was  seated,  which  surveyed  the  whole  city  ;  this 
was  subse(|iiently  re-edified,  and  dwelt  in  by  King  Agnppa; 
and  near  it  was  the  theatre  built  by  King  Hurod,  adorned 
with  exipiisite  pictures,  expressing  the  comiuesls.  trophies, 
and  triumphs  of  Augustus.  Against  the  south  corner  of 
the  temple  stood  the  HipiMNlrome,  made  also  by  Herod, 
and  therein  were  instituteil  divers  exercises,  of  five  years' 
conliuuanee,  in  honour  of  the  emperor.  Ami  when  he 
grew  olrl,  and  irrecoverablv  sick,  knowing  how  acceptable 
liis  death  would  lie  to  tlu  .^ews.  he  caused  the  chief  cf 
them  to  lie  assembled  together,  and  to  be  there  shut  up; 
in  order  that  his  death,  accompanied  bv  their  slaughter, 
might  at  that  time,  in  ilespile  of  their  iialred,  procure  u 
general  lamentation.  Within  the  west  wall  of  the  city, 
and  near  it,  was  Mount  Acra,  steep  and  n>cky,  where  once 
stiHxl  a  ciladel  erected  by  .\ntimdius,  and  rared  by  Simon, 
who  aliatcd  the  extraordinary  height  thereof,  that  it  might 
not  surmount  the  temple :  whereon  Helena,  queen  of  Ihe 
Adiabenes,  a  nation  licyond  the  Euphrates,  built  her 
palace;  who  converting  from  Paganism  to  Judaism,  fiirsook 
her  country,  and  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ;  afterward  embracing 
the  Christian  Religion,  she  much  relieved  the  distressed 
Christians  in  thai  famine  prophesieil  of  by  .Agabus,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Cn-sar,  with  the  corn 
she  bought,  and  caused  to  be  brought  out  of  Egypt. 
Without  the  city  she  had  her  sepulchre,  not  far  fi-oin  the 
gale  of  Ephraim,  adorned  with  three  pyramids,  and 
remaining  undemidishyd  in  the  days  of  Eiisebius. 

On  the  north  side  «!'  Acra  stood  Herod's  Amphitheatre, 
spacious  enough  to  contain  fourscore  thousand  people,  imi- 
tating in  the  shows  there  exhibited,  the  barbarous  cruelty  of 
the  Romans.  Near  unto  the  north  wall  of  this  second  part, 
stixxl  the  common-hall  and  courts  of  justice,  and  adjoining 
well  nigh  to  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  upon  a  steep 
ri>ck  fifty  cubits  high,  stood  the  tower  of  Baris,  belonging  to 
the  priests  of  the  race  of  Asmoncus:  but  Herod  obtaining 
the  kingdom,  and  considering  how  convenient  a  place  it 
was  to  command  the  city,  built  thereon  n  stately  strong 
castle,  having  at  every  corner  a  tower,  two  of  them  licing 
fifty  cubits  in  height,  and  the  other  two  threescore  and 
ten  ;  which,  to  flatter  Antonius,  he  called  Aiitonia  :  wherein 
the  Romans  did  keep  a  garrison,  suspiciously  overlooking 
the  temple,  lest  the  Jews,  being  animated  with  the  strength 
thereof,  should  attempt  some  feared  innovation :  unto 
which  it  was  joined  by  a  bridge  of  marvellous  height, 
which  passed  over  the  artificial  \alley  of  Ccdron.  On  the 
north  side  of  Antonia,  a  gallery  crossed  the  street  unto 
the  palace  of  the   Roman    President. 

Now  for  the  third  city,  which  was  but  narrow,  and  whose 
length  did  equal  the  breadth  of  the  other;  the  west  end 
thereof,  us  the  circuit  then  ran,  was  wholly  possessed  by  the 
royal  mansion  of  King  Herod  :  confining  on  the  three  walls, 
for  cost  cxco-iive,  and  for  strength  impregnable,  containing 
groves,  gardens,  fish-ponds,  and  other  places  of  delight, 
and  for  exercise.  On  the  south-east  corner  of  the  wall 
stood  Mariamne's  Tower,  fifty  cubits  high,  besides  the 
natural  height  of  the  place,  of  excellent  workmanship,  built 
in  the  memory  and  retaining  the  name  of  his  too-well  loved 
wife,  by  hiin  rashly  murlered.  On  the  south-west  conier 
stood  that  of  Phaseolus,  thn-e-score  and  ten  cubits  high  ; 
called  after  the  name  of  his  brother,  who  dashed  out  his 
brains,  In'ing,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  surprised  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Parthiiins;  exceeding  strong,  and  in 
form  resembling  the  tower  of  Pharus.  And  in  the  north 
wall,  on  a  lofty  hill,  stood  the  tower  Hippia,  eighty-four 
cubits  high,  four  square,  and  having  two  spires  at  'lie  top  ; 
in  memorial  of  the  Hippici,  his  two  friends,  and  both  of  them 
slain  in  his  wars.  In  this  third  cily  were  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  prophets,  and  that  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jidm  and  Mark,  ftvquented  by  the  primilive  Christians. 
The  fjurth  part  of  Jerusalem  lay  north  of  this,  and  was 
called  the  New  City  :  once  but  a  suburb  to  the  other,  and 
inhabited  by  the  lower  tradesmen.  The  out-wall  of  which 
was  rebuilt  by  King  Agrippn,  and  made  of  womlerful 
str<'n;:lh,  the  city  being  only  assailable  im  that  side;  in 
height  twenty-five  cubits,  and  fcrtifled  with  ninety  lowers, 
two  hundred  cubit*  distant  frtm  each  other.     The  site  on 
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which  the  New  City  utixx),  orul  n  port  or  tho  wo»t,  i»  now 
lofl  out  of  tlio  walU  of  Jnru>4ftlrm." 

JonnphiiH  haH  ilumrihi-d  iit  Inryn  the  nptondiil  temple, 
which  rose  in  the  pliiee  of  the  ile<-ii\iiii;  Htriirtiire  built  liv 
the  JewH  under  Zerulitmhel.  It  UHn  in  this  edillee,  whieii 
t(K>k  forty-nix  ycnrs  in  huildiiiir,  tlmt  our  Lord  tuunht,  ami 
which,  l>y  the  beuuly  of  ii.s  iipiK'nriinee,  niuve'l  'if  H,,r., m 
eon<iueror  to  luineiit   that  .lerusalein  iiiu<.t  fa!.  in 

arm.     The  paluee  of  Ilerod,  wh'i,  wilh  nil  hi'>  iiih 

to  have  {(ivoii  almost  uii|>anilleled  mai;iiineenee  to  hin  enpi- 
tol,  tho  sIroiiK  towont  auil  walU  aNo  whieh  he  ruined,  are 
particularly  mentioned  l>y  iho  hiktoriaii:  and  from  the 
whole  tenour  of  Ins  deseriptioii,  Jerusalem  ap|H>ar)t  to  have 
been,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviimr,  an  proud  and  luxuriouit  in 
its  appearance!,  a»  were  its  inhnbiluntH  in  their  minds  und 
habits. 

STATE  OF  JERUSALEM   FROM  ITS    DESTRUC- 
TION BY  THE  ROMANS. 

Ttl.i.  the  time  of  the  Eniiwror  Ilndrian,  the  hill  of  Sion 
remained  sireweil  with  llie  ruins  of  the  ancient  citv. 
Finding  that  tho  reeoUeelions  of  their  former  liUTly  sti'll 
animated  the  Jews,  who  continuuil  to  inhabit  d.fTerent  parts 
of  the  country,  that  monarch  rcholved  u]kiii  liuildini;  a  now 
town  on  the  mountain,  which  should  serve  the  double  pur|Mise 
of  defending  his  conquests,  and  oblileratinif  all  danjfenius 
associations  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  town  thus 
erected,  WHS  called  /Klia  ("apitolinn;  but,  on  the  conversion 
of  Constantino,  tho  sacred  name  of  Jerusalem  was  restored. 
The  empress  Helena  herself,  thou^'h  (rreally  advanced  in 
asfc,  visited  the  city,  and  many  of  the  buihlincs  which  mark 
tho  most  remarkable  of  its  ((uarlers,  had  their  origin  in 
■ler  pious  inunidcence.  It  was  amon);  the  designs  of  the 
ajiostale  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple,  a  work  by 
which  he  trusted  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  the  validity  of  tho 
Christian  prophecies.  He  accordingly  made  vast  prepa- 
rations for  the  commeiH-ement  of  the  structure,  but  either 
by  tho  mirncnlous  interference  of  tho  Almiifhtv,  bv  the 
occurrence  of  natural  phenomena,  or  that  of  events  which 
ho  could  not  control,  his  attempt  proved  alxirtive,  and  the 
truth  of  Christ's  words  remained  still  more  palpably  esta- 
blished. 

Throu);h  the  whole  of  this  period,  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  continued  to  tliK-k  to  the  scene  of  the 
Redeemer  s  sufrcrinys,  a  custom  which  no  doubt  derived  its 
commencement  from  a  natural  feelinj;  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  rovorenco,  but  which,  as  the  purity  of  the  faith,  onil 
■criptural  knowledKO  declined,  lH.'earae  the  source  of 
numerous  and  most  hurtful  superstitions.  For  several 
conttirius  Jerusalem  was  unassailed  by  any  enemy  to  the 
religion  whieh  led  these  worshippers  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ.  In  the  reign  of  Heruclius  it  was  for  a  short  periml 
subjected  to  the  Persians  under  Chosroes:  but  the  amis  of 
thecniporx>r  Heraclius  again  triumphed,  and  the  Christians 
found  themselves  in  their  former  state  of  peaceful  secu- 
rity. Their  tranquillity,  however,  was  not  to  be  of  long 
continuance.  In  the  seventh  century,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Omar,  tho  victorious  successor  of  Mahomet,  and 
for  ttlwvo  four  hundred  vears,  the  Christian  world  saw  the 
birth-place  of  its  faith  desecrated  by  the  unresisted  power 
und  s\ipcrstitions  of  the  Moslem.  Tlie  unfortunate  in- 
habitants, who  had,  till  the  period  of  the  Mahometan 
conquest,  enjoyed  so  happy  nn  asylum  in  this  distant 
quarter  of  the  world,  were  thenceforward  exjiosed  not  onlv 
to  the  ordinary  evils  of  oppression,  but  to  those  which 
resulted  froiu  the  |>eq>etual  changes  which  took  f  lace  in 
tho  Turkish  dynasties.  At  length,  tho  chivalry  of  Europe 
roused  itself  at  the  cry  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  vast 
design  was  undertaken,  of  leading  an  armament,  compose<l 
of  the  tlower  of  Christian  warriors,  and  of  the  most  devout 
of  believers,  to  tho  delivery  of  the  sacred  Sepulchre,  and 
the  relief  of  the  oppreA.scd  worshippers  at  its  shrines. 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  end  taken,  and  a  Christian  king, 
Oo<lfrev  of  Bouillon,  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Holy 
City. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  !|  very  particular  account 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  learned  Ab'bC  Giilnfe.  "  This 
state, "  says  he,  "  bad  two  chief  lords,  the  one  spiritual,  the 
other  temiwral:  the  patriairh  was  tho  spiritual  head,  the 
king  the  temporal  ruler.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch 
oxtendeil  over  the  four  an-hbishopries  of  Tyre,  Crewarea. 
Nazareth,  and  Krak.  Ho  had  for  sulTragaiis  the  bishops 
of  Lvddi  and  Hebron :  on  him  were  dependent  also  tho 
six  abbeys  of  Mount  Sion,  of  the  Latin  Church,  the 
Temple,  Mount  Olivet,  Jehoshaphat,  and  St.  Samuel;   tlie 


prior  of  the  Holy    Sepulchre,   and  the  lhre«  abbeMM  of 
Our    fjidv    the    (!ri-al.    Si     Ann    »iid    Si      IjmW.       Th« 


I'liiiriji.n  ,  :     i.i    • 

Ibi-  priors  of  M 

Mount   .Sliiai.      1  ■■■    

Acre,    had    under  their  ji 

abbeys  of  St.  Joseph   of   .A 

the  two  priors  of  St.  Jolin  I 

of  Mount  (risart,  with  the   > 

latter,  the  Trinity  and  the  |H-iiiieiilH.     All  i 

abbeys,  chapters,  and  convents  of  monk*  n: 

to  have   enjoyed  \ery  large    possessions,  if      ■ 

from   tho  numlMtr  of   Inxips   which   they   vf., 

furnrsh    for    tho    service    of    the    stole.  '  T! 

particular,  at   the  >auio   lime   military  and 

distinguisbeil  for  their  opulence ;  and   had   m   iiK-iouimt 

extensive  lands,  c.isilcs.  and  towns. 

'■  Be«ides  tho  doiniiiu-  ul.  1.  wero  the  jiri.tuTiv  i.f  il,. 
king,  as  Jerusalem,    "  .\cre,  Tyr^ 

pendencies,  tho  kin|.'.  ;ne<l    foiir  j:       • 

The  flriit  of  those  compnsed  the  counties  of  JaHa.  and 
Ascnlon,  with  tho  lordships  of  Rumah,  MinitK-1,  and 
Ybelin:  the  second,  the  principality  of  Galilee:  the  third, 
tho  lordships  of  Sidon,  Cn^sareo.  and  Bethsan  :  the  fourtn 
the  lonlships  of  Krak.  Montreal,  and  Hebron.  The 
county  of  TrijKili  formed  a  separate  nrincipalitv.  dopen- 
ileiit  on  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  '  '  '  ''  .m  it. 
One  of  the  first  cares  of  the   kings  was  t..  «uli- 

jecls  1  co<lo  of  laws.     Wise  men  were  c..i.,,,.  '    ■  • 

TOllect  the  principal  laws  of  the  different  com 
which  the  Crusaders  came,  and  to  fonn  them  i 
of  legislation,  B<-cording  to  which,  all  matters, 
criminal,  should  be  decided.  Two  courts  of  ji: 
established;  tho  upper  for  the  nobles,  and  the  lo«er  lor 
the  commonalty.  The  .Syrians  obtained  the  privilt-ge  of 
being  judged  by  their  own  laws.     Tlic  dill  -had 

their  courts  of  justice,  as  also  had   the  pr,:  ,  as 

Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Hebron  &c.  Tho  baronio  :ii:l  their 
deiiendencies  were  obliged  to  furnish  two-thousand  horse  : 
and  tho  cities  of  Jenisaleni,  Acre,  und  Naplu-ia.  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  horse,  and  one  hundreil  and  thirteen  foot; 
the  towns  of  Ascalon,  Tyre,  Ca'sarea,  and  Tiln-rias,  a  thou- 
sand foot.  Tlie  churches,  bishoprics,  abl>oys,  chaptere,  ice., 
had  to  find  about  seven  thousand:  that  is  to  sav.  the 
patriarch,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulclirc,  ihi  ' 
Tiberias,  and  the  Abbot  of  Mount  Talxir,  fi\. 
each  ;  tho  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  the  Bishop  of  Tilierios, 
nve  hundred  and  flftv  each:  the  Bishops  of  Lvdda  and 
Bethlehem,  t«o  hunctrcd  each :  and  tho  others  i'n  propor- 
tion to  their  domains.  Tho  troops  of  the  state  all.>gether. 
fomied  at  first  an  army  amounting  to  ten   •  '      'liou 

sandmen;   the  numl>or  was   afterwards   r  flf. 

teen  thousand  ;  and  when  Lusignan  was  dt .,  „.,  .  ,.,  ,Sala- 
din,  his  army  comprehended  near  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  all  troops  of  the  kingdom." 

The  kingdom,  thus  established  on  the  principles  of 
feudalism,  was  preserved  by  the  Christians  with  various 
reverses  and  changes,  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  eonepiered  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt:  and 
at  Inst  became  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Moslem, 
under  whoso  govemmont  it  has  contiiiue<l  to  languish 
through  •  long  period  of  degradation  and  poverty. 

PRESENT  APPEAR.\JSCE  AND  CONDITION 
OF  THE  CITY. 

On    looking    from    the   summit   of   Mount    Moi     ' 
spectator   licholds    an    amphitheatre  of    rocks. 

bi'fore  and  on  either  side  of  him    "■•'   ■  >.....!  •  r    , 

without  some  claim   to  his  ven.  'e  viewed 

without  awakening  the  most  sole:.  On  the 

east,  stn'tching  for  about  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  rises 
the  rocky  ridge  of  Olivet:  and  on  the  ei'ntral  puinaclc  of 
whoso  three  )H'aks,  stands  the  little  clmiH-l  said  to  mark 
the  sp.1t  of  oiir  Lonls  ascension.  Betwt>f>n  thi^  niountajii 
and  the  city,  once  flowe<l  the  brook  Kedron,  a  hhwd 
torrent,  the  annual  birth  of  tho  winter  snows  and  lenip»'st.». 

TowhMs  the  west,  ap|H'ars   the  stem  ar  '    -' itam 

of  Calvary,  dividiMl  fpun   the  city  by  •  f;,,). 

gotha;  and  on   the  smith,  rises   the  M  i.on, 

the  scene  of   the  abtuninutions  by  w  :    jt* 

kinf^s  stored  up  for  themselves  so  mui  .  _  linst 

the  day  of  wrath.  At  tho  foot  of  this  mountain,  to 
fraught  with  dismal  associations,  lies  the  valley  of  HinnoiD. 
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the  .Ifvhh  Orncnnn,  one  of  the  Srriptiiro  nnmcii  of  licll: 

•  r  ■  '  'ires 
l\                                                                                                 -  the 

•  '  :  Ml  iiius,  u  liu  uoru  Uwro  iua>lo  lo 
p..  .  Muloch. 

li,  :  iieiiid,   he  rr»>«»   the   valley  of  Keili 

and  •>'  :it   Olivet,   he   roniniaiifls  h  full    vji 

the   wliun-    .•!    im*    »|>iirc    oreiipii'il    hy    Jrni>:ilcin     ii 
S>.3n    ri«o»  before    him.  ileprived    nf   its   pli>ry,    hut 
▼•nerJble.  «»  once  sacreil    to   the    Al""-'">  - 
xne  rttT  of  l>aviil  h.is   left   no  trace   •  ' 
the  boM   rorks  whieli  held  It   up,  as  it  ^      ;  : 

the  earth,  4(ill  Tv*t  on  their  overl.istintf  toundatiiuis.  It 
it  not  a  fet^liiiK  of  noliluile  or  ilesi-rtion  which  takes  poit- 
Mwion  of  the  mind,  a*  the  eye  r^iiiteni platen  this  iinpres- 
•IT*  *rfnf.  it  i«  rather  that  whieh  arises  on  findinw  some 
»!>■  ir  to  the  tlwu^hts   as  the   habitation  of 

h'  iK'come  the   po»*es»iim  of  the  strancor. 

C'  T  -^ands  the  Mosque 

o!  in   the  scene:  con- 

tr.i.-,.- I   mill  nil-   iiiiiini-   111   .\i.i:.  ■■"Psliip,  appears 

the  Church   of  the   Holy    Sepiil'  the   spncinus 

Ar>"- "' '!■  < '■' '>'"i    iK.- <;:ii..  of  S ,.  |.iien,  nuinerinis 

pi.  •!  lop|ied  liduses,  serve  at  once 

t.T  :        ,  ;  irtcrize  it  as  the  most  interest- 

ine  in  the  world. 

The  city  it«elf,  which  thus  affords  from  its  hifthcr  quar- 
tern »o  strikini^  a  prospect,  and  whieh  l>econ)es  in  its  nirn 
so  impressive  a  spectacle,  is  found,  op  e:itcring  its  streets, 
to  hv  bailly  buill,  and  to  present  all  those  si(;ns  of  poverty 
which  mark  the  united  reiuii  of  Ivraiiny  and  su))e,rslition. 
Vii     ■    ■    '       '  '    '  i!  feelings,  and   the 

p>.  vhich  they  call  up, 

till  niiiii,  .111  Is  narrow,  iU-paveil 

•v.  that  of  i;  .  which  would  only 

gi\ .„    ..  _    -'     i.i-,,ili,  ,   .  ,,.,    rre(|ucnt   proofs  of 

the  misery   and  li  of  it-,   puiuilalion.     But  it  is 

not  with  the  city,  a-  \isls,  that  tlie  observer  has  any 

•eol  concern;  and  had  it  rows  of  marble  palaces,  wherewith 
to  Bttnirt  liis  notice,  he  would  only  In;  forpetliiig  the  main 
o'v  inquiry,  and  weakening  the  impressions  he 

Wii  )H>rraanent,  hy  stoppinj:  to  admire  them. 

The  i.aiiiediate  object  of  a  traveller's  attention,  on  en- 
tering' the  citv.  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is 
th:'  us  of  all   in  first  directed  their 

sti  itllieyha'.  ;i  their  (Irst  prayers 

to  liii-  .\iiu:ir  111  their  salvuiim.  .iMii'l  the  scenes  nf  his 
labours  and  his  sufferinns.  This  sacred  eflifice  is  of  pn-at 
antiquity.  A  church  is  said  to  ha\e  lieeii  built  on  the 
spot  aliout  fbrty-six  years  after  the  destnicliun  of  the 
cilv.  luit  lii-t.iri.iii>  ULTce  that  as  e.irly  as  the  reign  of  Con- 
st:! tlrst  part  nf  the  fourth  century,  a 
H'j  I  on  the  site;  and  it  is  generally 
«tale<l  ilml  tlie  projclion  of  the  desifrn  was  owing  to  the 
piety  of  the  emperors  mother,  Helena.  Though  rejieatedly 
(ubjccted  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  iiifldels,  the  building  is 
supposed  by  maiiv  travellers  of  eminence  to  retain  much  of 
its  1  '  *'  '  iinony  of 
«P'  ty  cavils 

of   '  -11.        i    nun     lin-     ii  ii  iiii  i  ■    hit.    (lescHp- 

fi<i  h  by  modern   travellers,  we  select 

tl,  ,  -I'.'.l  I..rii<ril,.;n  in  1697,  ami  that 

of 

I  ■■, '  s.irs  the  former, 

"  is  loundeil  upon  Mount  t  aivary ;  is  less  than  one 
butidre<l  paces  long,  and  not  more  than  sixty  wide;  and 
yet  is  so  contrived,  that  it  is  fup|tosed  to  contain  imder 
Am  roof  twelve  or  thirteen  sanctuaries,  or  places  conse- 
crated to  a  more  than  onlinary  veneration,  by  l>eing 
reputod  to  have  had  some  particular  actions  done  in  theiu. 
raUting  to  t)ie    death    and    :<  n    of  Christ.      .Vs. 

flnt,  the    place   where    he  \>  I   by   the  soldiers : 

■eooodly.  where  the  soldiers  il.^  Ml.  ■— •  thirdly. 

where  lie  was  shut  up,  whilst  thcN  '.i\  to  set 

Ihn      (■•<!      nf       ll.n      I   r   .,,      in        .111.!       1  .   .;,       foT      lll^' 

crii  to  the  cross  ; 

111'  ,  ttliere    the 

■ol  pieircd   his  side;  h                     '  liero  his 

bo-  .  in  onler  to  hi«  ("in                     >,  where 

hi"  ited  in  th'                                       .   wIhto 

till'  I    tn  the  u                                              ri*cti(in  ; 

tei.  ■■      ■ 
lei. 

tat  ■   s:ilil     ti>   n.l\c   iiii  II   iiii;i«'.   ;irr 

•il  within  tlie  narrow  precincta  j 


of  this  chun-h,  and  are  all  (itstinguishe<I  nnn  anomi-o  witn 

so  many  several    altars.      In    galleries  round   about    the 

chun-h,  and   also  in  little  buildings  annexed  to  it  on  the 

oulside,  are  certain   apartments,  for  the  reception  of  friars 

and  pilirriiiis,    and   in  these   places  almost  every  Christian 

Mid  a  small  so<'iety  of  monks,  each 

piarter  assigned  to  il,  by  the  ap- 

liirl.s;    such    as  the    Latins,    Grwks, 

.  Abyssinians,  Of>orgiaiis,  Nestorians. 

■»,  Stc.,  all  whii'li    had    anciently  their 

iits  in  the  church.     Rut  these  have  all,   ex- 
'    ,     :  .ken  their  ((uarters,  iml  being  able  to  sustain 

the  severe  rents  and  extortions  wliiili  their  Turkish  land 
lortls  imiiose  upon  them.  The  Ijitins,  Greeks,  .Arni«'ninns, 
and  Copiitites  keep  their  fiMling  still ;  but  of  these  four,  rlie 
Cophtiles  have  now  only  one  pcsir  representative  of  fheir 
nation  left:  and  the  Armenians  have  run  so  much  in  debt, 
that  It  is  supjH>se<!  they  are  hastei>ing  apace  to  follow  the 
example  of  tlicir  brethren,  who  have  deserteil  iM^fore  them. 
Besides  their  several  apartments,  each  fraternity  have  their 
altars  and  sanctuary,  properly  and  distiii'-tly  allotted  to 
their  own  use:  at  which  places  'lii-y  have  a  ))eculiar  right 
to  perfonn  their  own  divine  service,  and  lo  exclude  other 
nations  from  them. 

But  that  which  has  always  been  the  great  prize  con 
tended  fir  by  the  several  sects,  is  the  command  and 
appropriation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  privilege  con 
tested  with  so  much  unchristian  fury  and  animosity,  espe 
cially  between  the  Greeks  and  Lnliiis,  that  in  disputing 
whieh  parties  should  go  into  it,  to  celebrate  their  mass, 
they  have  sometimes  proccded  to  blows  and  wounds,  even 
at  the  very  door  of  the  Sepulchre,  mingling  their  own  blood 
with  their  sacrifices  ;  an  eviilcnce  of  which  fury  the  father- 
guardian  shewed  us.  in  a  great  scar  upon  his  arm,  which, 
he  told  us,  was  the  mark  of  a  wound  given  him  by  a  sturdy 

Greek  priest,  in  one  of  these   unholy  wars 

Tlie  daily  employment  of  the  recluses  inhabiting  this  c<li- 
ficc  is,  to  trim  the  lamps,  and  to  make  devotional  visits 
and  processions  to  the  several  sanctuaries  in  the  church. 
Thus  they  spend  their  time,  many  of  them  fir  four  or  six 
years  together :  nay,  so  far  are  some  transjiorted  with  the 
pleasing  contemplation  in  which  they  here  entertain  them 
sehes,  that  tlu'y  will  never  come  out,  to  their  dying  day, 
burving  themselves,  as  it  were,  alive,  in  our  Lord's  grave." 

The  bixly  of  the  building  which  Maundrell  has  thus 
descrilx'd  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century  :  but  it  was  re^-rccted  with  such  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  original  plan  and  ap|>earance  of  the  edifice, 
that  the  description  holds  good  in  almost  every  particular. 
With  res|H><'l  to  the  localities  which  arc  so  precisely  pointed 
out  by  the  iniinkish  inhabitants  of  the  cloisters.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  should  refuse  to 
sacrifice  our  judgment  to  the  inventicms  of  interested  sujicr- 
stilion.  cart;  must  lie  taken,  on  the  other,  that  we  do  not 
undervalue  the  testimony  of  tradition,  vhich,  however  it  may 
err  in  transmitting  opinions  or  doctrines,  is  oRen  a  clear 
and  faithful,  as  well  as  the  only,  reconler  of  cin'umstsinces, 
which  history,  neither  sacred  nor  genenil,  finds  it  within 
its  province  to  record.  Thus,  while  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  it  slioidd  be  known  exactly  where  the  soldiers  sat. 
when  they  parted  our  Lonl's  garments,  or  In  what  pririse 
»]iot  the  fcKit  of  the  cross  was  placivl,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  piety  of  the  first  disciples  led  fliem  to 
mark  particularly  the  situation  in  general,  where  the  awful 
event  of  their  Redeemer's  death  tiHik  place. 

We  select  from  M.  Chateaubriand  8  narrative,  and  froto 
that  of  Dr.  Kicha^lsoIl.  such  particulars  as  may  complete 
the  sketch  drawn  by  Maundrell. 

"Christians,"  says  the  former  eloquent  writer,  "will  per- 
haps inquire  what  were  my  feelings,  on  entering  this  nwful 
place  ?  I  really  cannot  tell.  So  many  retleilions  rushed 
at  once  upon  my  mind,  that  I  was  unable  to  dwell  iip<in 
any  particular  idea.  I  continued  near  half  an  hour  upon 
my  knees,  in  the  little  clmnilH-r  of  the  Holy  .Sepulchre,  with 
my  eyi's  riveted  \\[h»:  the  stone,  from  »hich  1  had  not  the 
power  tJ)  turn  'hem.  One  of  the  two  monks  who  accom- 
panied me  rcmaineil  prostrate  on  the  marble  by  my  side, 
while  the  other,  with  the  Testament  in  his  hand,  read  to 
me.  bv  Ihfi  light  of  ihfc  lamps,  the  passages  relating  to  the 
ill.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  when  1  lichi  ' 
t  scpiilclirc,  I  felt  nothing  but  ray  own  wen 

'  xrlaiined,    with  Saint    I'niil.  'U 
I   O  gnive,  where  is  thy  sling  ! 
i  ii^iiiiiii.  .1^  n  ii<-.ii:i  "lie  abou    lo  reply,  that  he  was  con- 
quered, and  etkcbaincd  in  this  niunument."     "  The  voices,' 
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he  continues  to  itny,  "  of  thoito  who  inhiililt  the  chun-h,  an? 
huurd  :it   nil    hoiirn,  lioth  iif  tliv  (lay  itiicl    iiit;h(,  rrom    thi' 

arohcfi  bIicivo,  whcr-   ■' ^t  j)   liko   (litri-oiiii,    IVuiu   tlir 

CMApols  lielow,  niul  ui  viuilt*.     The  iir((an  of  llii- 

Latin    monk'*,  tlio  i  ''"•    Mii-^iiiui    i.m'Ht,  ilio 

voici>  of  till- Orcck  y  Ar- 

moniiin,  the  |)lainti^'  '  '     .  imtcly, 

or  all  at  onco, HHHail  ih«  cur.  Vou  know  not  whi'uio  tlioso 
coiioorts  proceoil ;  yon  inhiilo  tlm  iwrfmno  of  inrcnso, 
without  porci>i\ini»tlu'  hand  which  hnrns  it;  while  iho  |k)ii- 
tiff,  tthout  to  coluhrnto  tho  nio^tl  nwfiil  of  inyittvries  on  tho 
very   himiI  whcro  tlu-y   were   aLToniplishoil,  puasos  ipiiikly 

S,  glliluH  behind  the  coluuinH,  and  vuniithuii  in  the  (;lo<ini 
tho  tcniple." 

Unfortunately,  tho  pomp  and  reromoniul  effect  to  which 
tho  traveller  hero  olUide>i  with  »o  inn-''  -■''-'•  iion,  are  tho 
result  of  |{n)s«  superstition,    as   unr  .  affect  the 

heart  arii,;ht,  or  in>piro  it  with   ans   ,  l   seiiliinent 

of  devotion,  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  siniplicily  of  truth 
and  reason.  Tlie  ceremonies  which  take  place  at  Easter, 
and  other  festivals  of  the  Church,  afl'urtl  a  still  more  la- 
montahle  instance  of  the  decay  of  pure  Christianity, 
wherever  the  attempt  is  made  to  support  its  inllncnce  on 
any  other  foundation  than  that  of  ionml  iuhtruction  in  the 
word  of  Go<l.  Tho  account  >;ivcn  hy  Dr.  Richardson  is 
liomowhat  more  precise  than  that  of  the  authors  above 
quoted :  "  Flavins;  passed  within  tlioc  sacred  walls, '  says  he, 
"  the  attention  is  llrsl  directed  to  a  l.irne  Hal  stone  in  the 
flix)r,a  little  within  the  d'""'-  "  '>  -"nnunded  by  a  rail,  and 
sovcrnl    lamps   hanij  sus;  r    it.      The    pil|;ruus 

oppronch   it   on  their  kii''  i  and    kiss  it,  and,  pro- 

itratini;  themselves  before  it,  olfer  up  their  prayers  in  holy 
adoration.  This  is  tho  stone,  It  is  said,  on  which  the  body 
of  our  Lord  was  washed  and  anointuil,  and  propare<l  for 
tho  tomb.  Turning;  to  the  left,  and  prooeedini;  a  little  for- 
wanl,  we  came  into  a  round  space  iinuiediatcly  under  the 
dome,  surrounded  with  si.xteen  largo  columns  which  itui) 
port  the  i;allcry  above.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  stanus 
the  IIol)  Sepidchre;  it  is  enclosed  in  an  oblonjj;  house, 
rouitdud  at  one  end,  with  small  arcades,  or  chapels  for 
prayer,  on  the  outside  of  it.  These  are  for  the  Copts,  the 
Abyssinians,  the  .Syrian  Maronites,  and  other  Christians, 
who  are  not,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Greeks,  and 
Armoiiians,  provided  with  large  chapels  in  the  Ixxly  of  tho 
church.  At  the  other  end  it  is  scpuired  olT,  and  furnished 
with  a  platform  in  front,  which  is  ascended  by  a  llijjht  of 
steps,  havin>;  a  small  parapet  wall  of  marble  on  each  hand, 
and  floored  with  the  sarao  material.  In  the  middle  of  this 
small  platform,  stands  a  block  of  |M)lished  marble,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  scjuaro;  on  this  stone  (it  is  said)  sat  the 
angel  who  announced  the  blessed  lidin(;s  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  Marv  Maplaleue,  and  ,I.>anna,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  .James.  .VdvaUcinji,  and  lakins;  otf  our  shoes 
and  turbans,  at  tho  desire  of  the  keeper,  he  drew  aside  the 
c\irtain,  and  stcppin;;  down,  and  beiuliniif  almost  to  the 
ground,  we  entered  by  a  low  mirrow  dior  into  this  mansion 
of  victory,  where  Christ  triumphed  over  the  crave,  and 
disarmed  Death  of  all  his  terrors.  Here  the  mind  lisiks  on 
Him,  who,  thou<;h  He  kiu-w  no  sin,  yet  entered  the  man- 
sions of  the  deail  to  redeem  us  fntra  death,  and  the  prayers 
of  a  grateful  heart  asceivl  with  a  risen  Saviour  to  tlic 
pn-.sence  of  God  in  heaven." 

On  leaving  tho  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  tra- 
veller is  directed  successively  to  various  8|)ots  in  the 
neighb lurhiHMl,  said  to  be  those  hallowe<l  by  the  occurrence 
of  some  of  the  most  minute  events  n-corded  in  tho  Gus[)ol. 
Thus  a  prison  in  the  immediate  nei;;hbourhood  of  the 
church  is  pointed  out  os  the  identical  place  of  ,St.  Peter's 
confinement  when  delivered  by  the  angel,  (Acts  xii.)  A 
little  way  further  on  stands  a  chvirch,  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  site  of  Zcbedee's  house :  other  similar  edifices 
distinguish  the  situation  of  those  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Thomas. 

In  a  street  crossing  the  one  in  which  these  buildings 
are  shown,  is  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  appearance 
to  Mary  after  his  resurrection ;  and  in  the  same  street 
stands  an  Armenian  coi»vent,  eriTtod  over  tho  spot  on 
which  .lames,  the  bnrther  of  John,  was  beheaded.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  and  .Heroes  as  a 
home  to  many  of  the  strangers  who  visit  the  Holy  City. 
The  church  is  adornc<l  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and 
its  two  altars,  in  the  time  of  Mauiulrell,  were  decke<l  with 
rich  mitres,  enibmidercd  copes,  crosses,  both  »ilvcr  and 
gold,  curious  chalices,  and  other  church-utensils  without 
number     In  the  i»!Jil«  of  the  aisle,  he  states,  stood  a 
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of  tho  C'hristiaii  believiT.      i  i         ■■  of  Omnr  cx-cupies, 

it  is  sup|iosed,  the  site  uf  Soluiuuii »  Temple,  an<l  forms  a 
court  of  about  five  hiimlrcd  |iaces  long,  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty  broad.  The  entrances  to  this  court  consist  of 
twelve  irregular  jMrticoos,  composed  of  arches  plaeo<l  one 
aliove  the  other,   so   as   to  produce   the   ap  of  a 

double  a(|ueduct.     In   the   midst  of  this  c<j'  her, 

niiseil  -i\  or  seven  feet  above  the  fonner,  in  r  of 

a  lerriif,   and  ascendeil  on   each  side  by  .i  .-ht 

marble  ste|>s.  It  ^  in  the  centre  of  this  i  _  :.  '.  the 
holy  house  itself,  as  the  MalMmetans  term  it,  is  icen 
rising  in  the  silence  and  mystery  of  a  temple,  open  only  to 
the  favoured  worshippers  of  the  sup|Kise<l  pn>phet.  Octa- 
gonal in  form,  its  summit  is  crowned  with  a  lantern  of  the 
same  shape,  above  which  rises  •  noble  pinnacle,  sur- 
mounted by  the  crescent ;  the  sides  of  the  buildinir,  and  the 
windows  of  the  lantern,   pn  lie- 

bolder  a  continued  scries  o'  i^, 

uiid  inscriptions  from  the  Kin.ui.  m  inui-Mi  -  .i.i.  Llia- 
teoubriand  says,  that  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  find  some 
iuikIo  of  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  the  hi'sm.i..  I.nt  was 
prevented   by  the  fear  that  he   might  then  ihe 

whole  Christian   |K>pulation   of  Jerusalem    m  im. 

Dr.  Richardson,  however,  succeedeil  in  gratifying  a  similar 
curiosity,  which  he  shared  in  common  with  a  host  of  other 
travellers.  Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  having 
cured  a  Mahometan  patient,  he  found  means  to  pass  the 
gate,  so  strictly  guaroed  aifuinst  fon'isin  intrusion. 

"  On  our  arrival  at  the  door, "   says  be,  "  a  uentle  knock 
brought   up  the  sacristan,  who,  apprizeU  of 
»as  within,  waiting  to  receive  us.     He  deiii 
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sacristan,  taking  a  couple  of  candle.-.   ; 

us   all    over   tho   interior   of   the   buil 

tho  pride  of  his  hcirt,  to  the  clc'ini 

beautil'ully-gilde<l   ceiling,  the  wc!i    i 

shippers  drink  and  wash,  wit''  -■ 

palates  and  moistened  ourh< 

with  Iho  ancient   Koran,  the 

green  stone  with  the  wonderful   naiis. 

completed  this  cireuit,  pnllinsi  n   key  from 

unliK'ked   the  door  of  l' 

from  the  inner  part  of  i 

of  two  or  three  steps,  b 

he  pointed  out  the  pate 

flat  stone  which  the  prM]Miei   r.irrn-'i  ou   m.. 
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woKl.n  box,  to  feci  the  print  of  tlio  propliPt's  foot,  and 
thruugh  the  posts  of  the  woolen  rail,  to  fool  as  well  as  to 
»cc  the  marks  of  the  aiiijel  Gabriel  s  finders  in  the  sacred 
stone  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  inosnue,  and  from 
which  it  derives  the  name  of  Sakhani,  or  Locked-up,  and 
over  which  is  susi)encled  a  fine  cloth  of  preen  and  red 
•atin."    When  Dr.  Richardson  obtained  periuissiou  to  enter 


the  mosque  by  day,  he  found  its  effect  far  more  ini|>osni|i 
than  what  i(  had  been  by  the  dim  li^ht  of  the  candles. 
Splendid  marble  pillars,  of  preat  heif;ht,  paiiilin(rs  of  the 
most  brilliant  hues,  and  arches  richly  adorned  uith  |{ildin)> 
and  sculptnr)',  served  to  fill  his  mind  •villi  the  loftiest 
notions  of  the  care  and  luxury  with  which  the  earlier  Ibl- 
lowers  of  Maliumet  provided  for  his  worship. 


cnincii  or  the 

Thus  .Terusalent  still  retains  signs  of  that  remarkable 

'  T  three  thoiisand  years,  has  nimle  her  the 

f  cities  :   and.  fur  a  cniisiderable  portion  of 

IS  of  religion  to 

iilhs.    The  Jew, 

ai,  and    the    .MahDnictaii.  all  arknowledjfe  the 

li   she  stands   to  l>o  Imly ;  all   have  temples  of 

!  '  iihin  her  walls,  and  each  findi.,  in  the 

.  the   name  of  Jenisnlem  iissticialed 

;    ..i    lis    »t"'--i--    ■•■■1  "-  triumphs      But 

unite  in  di-;  ''nt  state  of  the 

1  ue    of  exlp;  .  _  ii.      The  Turks 

.  a  pour  revenue  Inim  their  exadions,  and 

»ith<.iit  a  rn-trjmcr     T^c  ('t;ri-ii-iii  pupu- 

'■>  nro 

rites: 

1  iio,  lu  ilie   auuilier  of  ten   tliuusand,  in- 

1   pri-riiv-tk    rxlii'iit,  in  their  pcrsuns  and 


IIOI.V  lEPl-LCUHr 

dwe.linKii,  the  lowest  denree  of  squalid  wretcliediieiis. 
Jerusalem,  in  short,  every  whCro  presents  proofs  of  hor 
true  ctmdition ;  the  characteristics  of  a  city  which  has 
fallen  beneath  the  juiljjinents  of  G<Hi,  and  which  neither 
human  power,  nor  the  impulses  and  exertions  of  accora- 
panyin;;  devotion,  have  Iweii  able  to  clothe  even  in  the 
shadow  of  her  former  greatness. 

The  views  •  ''  '-"-•■!. 'm  and  the  Pool  of  Bethcsda  arc 
taken  from  tl-  !  engravings  in   Sir  T.  AiifiLis's 

Travels  in  I'n  ^  I  Syria. 

We  shall,  in  a  future  number,  descrilw  the  environs  of 
the  city,  antl  the  principal  places  of  the  district  mentioned 
in  Sacred  History.  

LONIX)N: 

JOHN    WILLIAM    I'AKKKK.    WKST   STKAND 

PuniMis  IK  «»»»!.»  Ni«nr««.  r«i'-»  i>K«  P>i<iir,«iil>  in  Mi.mMi.T  fAsri, 

rsicR  Hiir»Hcr.  and 

lokl  \ri  >U  BuokwUrci  •ml  Nin"!**""!'™  is  Oi«  11  l(4<>K 
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THE  CATIIKDRAL  OF  SAINT  PATRICK. 

'    ■   MN. 

Sa»N.    i  ,..>.,  rv  .,   t  ,..,.... i;\i,  waa  erected  by  John 

C^miyii,   thi-  first  English   Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 

t'       ■     -  ll'Jl.  on   the  p\tc,  as  is  sujipoM'il,   of  tlic 

hurch.  founded  by  the  Saint  himself,  who  is 

'  '  ■    -     •  at  u  well, 

1  near  the 

ic.     'lUi.-  :i  was 

•1  for  a  II.  .-  cdi- 

!   with   j;icut   |i»iii|)   anil 

iv,  by  the  Archbii<hoi)s  of 

i,   with  ttic  Licrate  (J'Henny,  who 

il  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whence  they 

iii;\(le  a  solemn  procession  to  the  newly-built  church, 

■'    it,,-   <..uth  suburbs  of  the   city  of  Dublin,  which 

atcd  to  God,  our  Blessed  Lady  Mary,  and 

1  .1  ink.     The   archbishop  endowed  it  as  a  coUe- 

I'l-   church,    placing   in   it   thirteen   prebendaries; 

IT  '     T        •  ted  it  into 

>    the   first 

irc  deans  should  be 

r  own   body,   which 

.1 

.Iters, 

,  -,  and 

r  of  an  6r<iinary  within  the  pre- 

!r;d.     There  are,  also,  four  minor 

!s  choral,  and  six  choristers.    The 

ij">ed  the  privilege  of  being  a  sanc- 

ira  u))on  a  r<ill,  3-lth  of  Edward  I. 

h  '  ■'  ■'    1 1  ml  was  a  building 

of  Ci  !nur;   the  close  was 

Iruia   the   rcit   ui   the  city  Suburbs   by  an 

'I.   which   contninod   within   its   circuit  the 

■!je  dean,  dif;ni- 

aiid  dormitories 

III  viciirs  choral.      Sir  James 

rhtirdi  to  be,   for  extent  of 

'v,  and  Til  ■  of  structure,  pre- 

'^  : ,11   .:t1irr  1  ...:    of  Ireland. 

The  form  o!  is  that  of  a  cross,  with 

"'■'■•    "'-V'^;    till  ■■?   the  transepts  are 

u  the  ch'  ;i  window  of  which 


aiiilar.    iielow 

•,  richly  oma- 

hcad.s,  but  imper- 

10  perforated  tranx- 

11  the  triforium,  or 
.0  choir,  and  passing 

.1   the  walls  of  the  transepts  and  nave, 

acle  the  entire  cathedral.     The  great 

!y  of  this   portion   of  the  building  consists   in 

.    thing   being  uniform ;  the  handsome  groined 

•  n,  and  clerestory  windows  above,  the  banners 

aim  insignia  of  the  '' -  '  '  "    of  St.  Patrick,  t<igcther 

with  their    stalls,  with  handsome    Gothic 

•'  ■  ■     ■  'li    the 

,         iits  a 

drawn  curtaiu  at  the  other,  pro- 


'Ihc  lofty   I 
fir-t    Farl    of   ' 
This 

C(  (IlllMll 


•    erected  by  Richard  Boyle, 

ii'Im    on    the   south    side   of 

'    was    originally   placed 

,   now  stands,  but  its  re- 

by  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 

' ity,  in  163>.    It  is  n      ■■  -i  r 

'  which  he  took   in  ' 

.   r.'rtuu'-i    which    : 

:.  .''!•  iiiii.i,     The  moi. 


the  memory  of  Roger  Jones,  Viscount  Raiielagh,  and 
his  brother,  Tl»oma.s  Jones,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  j  it  is  not  so  lofty 
as  the  Cork  monument,  but  the  style  of  architecture 
is  the  same.  There  are  also,  rotuid  the  altar,  ancient 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  Deans  Fyehe  and 
Sutton,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Ix-ger,  .Sir  Henry  Wallop, 
and  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  and  a  splendid  modern  one, 
to  the  memory  of  Lady  Viscotmtcss  Doneraile,  who 
died  in  1761. 

The  south  transept,  or  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  exhibits 
a  mixture  of  circular  and  pointed  arches,  very 
beautiful  in  design.  This  transept  was  formerly  the 
chapter-house,  until  the  visit  of  George  the  Fourth, 
when  the  Lady  Chajx-l,  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
was  prepared  for  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  holding 
the  chapter  of  the  knights  ;  it  is  now  restored  to  its 
original  state,  and  the  ancient  altar-steps,  comjjosed 
of  enamelled  tiles,  four  inches  square,  are,  after  a  lapse 
of  some  centuries,  opened  to  public  view.  The  ancient 
chest  of  the  Sacristan,  of  oak,  curiously  carved,  now 
occupies  the  j)laee  of  the  altar. 

In  1512,  a  conference  was  held  in  this  transept  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Deputy,  and  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  for  the  i)urpose  of  adjusting  their  dis- 
jjutes.  Ormond  was  attended  by  a  train  of  armed 
followers,  and  the  citizens  escorted  thu  Lord  Deputy  ; 
but,  during  the  treaty,  a  quarrel  occurred  among 
their  attendants,  and  the  Dublinians  let  fly  a  volley 
of  arrows  against  their  op]K>nents,  some  of  which 
stuck  in  the  images  in  the  rood-loft,  without  doing 
further  mischief ;  a  profanation,  in  atonement '  for 
which  the  mayor'  of  Dublin  was  ordered  by  the 
Pope  to  walk  barefoot  through  the  city,  in  ojjcn 
procession,  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day  annually,  a  custom 
which  was  observed  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  his  followers 
took  possession  of  the  chapter-house,  when  a  treaty 
took  place  between  the  chieftains,  and  a  hole  was  cut 
in  the  door,  that  they  might  shake  hands  before  it 
was  opened ;  the  door  is  still  preserved,  and  shows 
a  perforation  of  about  twelve  inches  by  four.  The 
turbulent  chieftains  separated  with  formal  declara- 
tions of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  increased 
animosity  on  both  sides.  In  this  transept  arc  two 
monuments  by  Kirk,  one  to  Dr.  Sprag,  and  the  other 
erected  by  the  Friendly  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick  to  the 
memory  of  John  Ball,  Esq.,  Master  iu  Chancery,  and 
Grand  President  of  the  Order.  ■ 

Tlie  north  transept,  or  St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  was 
originally  the  parish-church  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas  Without  the  Walls  ;  but,  for  forty  years  and 
upwards,  it  had  remained  a  pile  of  ruins ;  it  is  now 
rebuilt,  and  the  parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas  Without 
again  use  it  as  their  parish  church.  The  style  of 
architccttire  is  equal  to  the  original  in  point  of 
execution. 

The  nave  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  side  aisles, 
di\'ided  from  each  other  by  a  range  of  octagonal 
pillars,  and  eight  pointed  arches ;  both  piers  and 
ar.  't  also  in  number  on  each  side,  are  of  the 

liii  .   and  partake  of  the  plainness  and  sim- 

plicity of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  western 
window,  fnrtv  feet  high,  is  elegant,  and,  to  ajjpcar- 
uncc,   I  r  than  the   original   ceiling,  and   is 

compo>'  •    compartments,  with  midlions  and 

transoms  with  cinquefoil  heads,  but,  being  in  a  state 
of  decay,  the  present  dean,  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Daw- 
son, has  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  this  splendid 
window  at  his  own  exj)ensc.  In  the  adjoining  side 
aisle  is  a  smaller  window,  of.  superior  beauty,'  com- 
'  "        lit;    tracery,    curiously    arched    and 

indows  ajipcar  to  have  been  erected 
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rally,   by   gillx),   It   Is   more   im|>ortjiut   that    (uch 

|)rovisi<)ii  siiouhl  exist  for  enabling  thorn  at  i  ' - 

to  uttuin  the  Hurl'ucc-,  tht-ru  to   iiiiialo  the   n 
Htipply  of  litul   ttir.     VVc  niny   rciimrk,   by  tin-  \v;iy, 
thnt    ill  oIIht  fishes  tlio  tiiil-Hu  it  pjeiuTully  vertieaJ, 
und    is    rutlier   (iii    iiiMtruiiieiit    of    ]iro.'  'liHit 

nvuiliil)le  to  the  piiriiii-ic-i  <>f  cli'viifion  nn  iti. 

mory   of    Miciii'it'i  •! 
1171  ;   nlso  modern   i 

An  libishop  Smyth,  ICurl  of  Cuvuii,  ..JU  thcv 

St.  Miiry's,  or  the  Lady  CIuhh-I,  .r  i  end  of 

the  ehoir,  to  which  there  was  u  tonnnunirulion  where 
the  altar  now  stiinds^,  was  built,  in  1271,  by  Arch- 
bishop Sandford.  In  its  original  state,  this  elmpel 
quwtL 'iftYrtuhition  of  b'rfm.'lliys;  were  lateral  aisles 
gravity  necessary  for  descending.  But  In'l)irds,  WIJO, 
living  in  a  rarer  medium,  re(inire  more  constant  buoy- 
ancy, the  luniks  are  connected  with  extensive  air- 
cells,  not  only  ■  r  parts  of  tlie  cheat  and 
belly,  but  even  i  to  the  hollow  of  the  bones, 
the  air  in  which,  lu'cc.s.sarily  much  rarefied  by  their 
high  temperature,  gives  them  such  a  degree  of  light- 
ness, as  to  euahle  them  with  impunity  to  soar  to  ele- 
vations, far  below  which  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
readers  even  respiraticm  painful  and  laborious  to  us. 
Nor  will  the  naturalist  be  at  a  loss  to  find  cor- 
responding jjoints  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  these 
denizens  of  the  air  and  of  the  wave.  Wliile  the 
larger  and  more  rapacious  of  each,  the  lordly  eagle, 
the  ravenous  vulture,  the  rapacious  shark,  oppear 
solitary  and  unsocial,  the  "  smaller  fry"  herd  to- 
gether by  a  natural  instinct,  and  seem  to  sotek,  in 
union  and  numbers,  that  strength  and  safety  which, 
individually,  they  are  denied.  The  ease,  too,  with 
which  certain  species  of  each  bear  all  varieties  of 
climate,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Tlius  the  rose- 
coloured  blackbird  npjiears  spreail  through  the  hot- 
test and  coldest  part.s  of  the  old  continent.  It  has 
been  seen  on  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia,  and  in 
the  plains  of  Aleppo.  Le  Vaillant  has  met  with  it 
in  Africa,  as  higii  as  24°  south  latitude.  It  ha-s 
been  sent  into  this  country  from  Bengal.  Pallas  has 
found  it  in  the  north  of  Siberia,  in  the  mountainous 
vicinity  of  the  Irtish,  where  it  nestles.  Very  nume- 
rous flocks  of  these  birds  traversed  Pi-ovence  and 
Piedmont,  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  They  are  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  are  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  near  Astracan,  and  along  the 
entire  extent  of  the  Volga,  and  they  pas.s  every  year 
ill  large  flocks  into  the  southern  part  of  Uu.ssia. 
But  widely  as  they  are  extended,  various  as  are  the 
regions  in  which  they  are  met,  they  are  rivalled  by 
the  porpoise,  which  in  every  sea,  "  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole,"  i<  seen  "  on  the  surge,  tumbling  in  wild  glee;" 
equally  at  home  where  the  wave  warms  "  beneath  the 
near  approaching  sun,"  as  where  "  stern  winter 
holds  perpetual  sway."  The  migratory  disposition, 
too,  is  equally  shared  by  both  these  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  periodical  return  of  the 
herrings  to  our  western  coasts,  or  of  the  cod  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  is  looked  to  by  many  as 
their  mode  of  gaining  a  sustenance  and  supporting 
life.  With  no  less  eagerness  and  confideace,  do  the 
I'l  ■  '  '  '  men  expect  the  visitB  of  tl»c  travelling 
,1                            iu  search  of  food     traverses  in  im- 

'  ■  'f  North  J\jnc;fica^ 

lecd. Fl'LLKK. 


oMuiil    uii    ourlli,  without     ' 
clescrvcth  the  name  of  Non 


TiTR  poorost  circumstances  in  lite,  with  a  religious  spirit  of 
r<  .  and  an  honest  and  upri(;ht  heart,  arc  far  belter 
>  Mtest  uliundanco  and  highest  honours  without 
tiicLii;  loi  iheso  cannot  give  tluit  yieace  of  mind,  which  the 
o'her  can  never  want. Townson. 


T>>e  dung  fell  in  Kpota  lu  thick   oh   flukea  of  «noW( 
und  th<-   continued  buz  <if  wingH  had  a  tviidcncy  to 

lull  the   senses  to   re|Mj«e." 

oviji  , 

the  ;, 

the 


anatomical  detail  than  could  be  ii 
kind  «>f  gla.48.  "       '■         " 

Whether  this  account  \>c  true  or  not,   it 
from  the   gpecimens  which   !'"■■   '"•  ■■    ■' 
the  Egyptiaii  tombs,   and  or 
an(i(|uity,  that  this  useful  urij'  i> 
•""tient  time*'  •   but  it  was  in  tl 
air,   for,  could  ttje  air   (    ' 
there  would  be  no  comi 
reaction.     To  discover  the 
prevented,  let  us  take  a  qm 

two  of  the  little  lamina  wli  r 

part,  we  .shall  ob.si'rve  them  h 
teeth  or  bristles,  on  their  ed. 

selves  with  corresponding  pi' _  .it 

lamina.  Each  of  the  lamina  also  is  tinted  on  it-i 
ujiiH-T  side,  and  this  rides,  as  it  were,  on  the  one 
above  it.  But,  as  iu  rpite  of  all  these  precautions, 
accidents  will  occasion  the  separation  of  thest;  la- 
mina. Nature  has  provided  all  birds  with  a  certain 
gland,  which  distils  over  their  crupi)er  an  oily  hu- 
mour. When,  therefore,  they  wish  to  restore  their 
feathers  to  order,  when  they  "  turn  to  plume  their 
rutlled  wing,"  they  fill  their  beaks  with  this  oil,  and 
passing  their  featliers  individually  through  it,  at  the 
same  time  anoint  their  plumes  and  restore  to  order 
the  disarranged  lamina.  Birds  of  passage  arc  gene- 
rally observed  to  do  this  carefully,  previous  to 
starting  on  their  di.^taut  expeditions.  In  the  aquatic 
fowls,  this  secretion  is  peculiarly  abundant,  so  much 
so,  as  even  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  flesh ;  being  des- 
tined iu  them  not  only  to  perform  the  above  odice, 
btit  also  to  enable  their  glossy  and  well-oiled  plu- 
mage  to  throw  oflF  the  water,  which,  though  they 
live  amidst  it,  may  be  said,  "  not  to  come  nigh  them." 

But  to  fishes,  who  live  immersed  in  the  briny  wave, 
such  a  secretion  is  absolutely  indispensable,  to  shield 
them  from  the  inconveniences  to  which  their  situa- 
tion would  otherwise  expose  them,  and  to  save  them 
from  the  friction  between  the  water  and  their  Kcales, 
which  otherwise  would  so  materially  have  retartled 
their  speed.  And  has  a  kind  Providence  overlooked 
their  wants,  or  forgotten  their  necessities  ?  No :  that 
Being  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall,  whose  eye  is 
over  all  his  works,  has  extended  his  care  to  the 
"  finny  inhabitants  of  the  deep."  Tlicy  too  are  fur- 
nished with  this  oily  secretion ;  and  seeing  that  by 
structure  they  arc  disabled  from  applying  it,  as  birds 
do,  to  their  own  surface,  the  gland  is,  l»y  a  beautiful 
and  wise  provision,  placed  in  the  front  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  very  waves,  as  they  swim  forward,  carry 
back  the  secretion,  aud  apply  it  over  the  whol* 
apparatus  of  their  fins  aud  scales. 

Here  then  we  pause.  We  challenge  scepticism 
it.self  to  doubt  the  analogy  we  have  drawn,  to  deny 
the  facts  wc  have  stat<'d.  And  what  less  than  divine 
Wisdom    coul'    ■  ■       ■,    divine    Omni- 

to  be   more".  "t  of  the  mys- 

broiight  from   Venice,  ami 
established.     In   1771,  the  i 
jiany  was  chartered   by  Act   ot 

extensive  factory  was  erected  at  i. _. ^  . 

Helen's,  in  Lancashire ;  the  works  cover  about  twenty 
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THE  CAKDLEBERRY  MYRTLE. 
CMyrica  cerifera.J 
TnK  ohnib,  a  breach  of  which  is  repn-sontod  in 
the  engreving,  is  a  native  of  the  intcrtroiiicul  jmrts 
of  America,  and  the  curious  and  us<'ful  |)n>per- 
tie«  of  its  Mcds  render  it  a  very  remarkable  vege- 
table production.  It  never  attains  a  large  size, 
•eldom  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  heiglit.  Its 
bloMonu  appear  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  tlien 
bear  a  great  resenablance  to  the  catkins,  or  male 
flowers,  of  the  tiazel-nut ;  the  left-hand  sprig  of  the 
branch  in  the  engraving  shows  their  arrangement. 


"^^*5*!>'''  ^  .•- 


riVIT   tVD  rLOWER   OF   Till:  CANDLCBKIinr    MYBTtl. 

About  the  month  of  November  or  December,  the 
seeds  being  then  ripe,  a  number  of  the  natives,  each 
taking  with  him  the  whole  of  his  family,  repair  to 
the  sea-side,  where  these  trees  are  found  in  abund- 
ance, for  they  appear  to  delight  in  a  moist  sandy 
•oil.  The  berries,  when  they  are  ripe,  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  bunches  of  small  grapes,  and  form  in 
clusters  round  the  branches,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
engraving. 

Each  family  now  builds  a  kind  of  temporary 
hut,  covered  with  the  leaves  of  different  sorts  of 
palms,  and  here  they  remain  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  Tlie  men  having  cut  down  the  trees,  the 
women  and  children  busy  themselves  in  stripping 
the  branches  of  the  fruit,  which  they  throw  into 
large  iron  pot«,  half  filled  with  water;  it  is  then 
boiled  as  long  as  any  of  the  waxy  substance,  which 
the  ficeds  contain,  continues  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
As  fast  as  this  vegetable-tallow  rises,  it  is  skimmed 
off,  and  placed  in  broils  vc.«Kels,  where  it  is  re-melted 
and  clarified.  Its  a]i])earance,  when  cold,  very  much 
resembles  Ijecs'  wax,  and  its  colour  is  a  dirty  green. 
When  formed  int<j  candles,  it  is  u.«ually  mixed  with 
about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  tallow;  this  causes 
it  to  bum  with  a  brighter  flame.  It  gives  a  clear 
and  steady  light,  and,  while  it  is  burning,  produces 
an  extremely  pleasant  smell.  ' 


Two  manifettations  of  the  course  of  Providence  have  often 
been  pointeH  out  as  the  most  diiitinrt  and  prommcnt  which 
have  yet  occurred  in  the  histdry  of  the  human  rare.  Tlic 
coniinj;  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  I*  one,  nt  tliat  preciito 
time  when  the  world,  in  it*  inomt  and  ixiliticnl  rirriim- 
klancct.  was  be«t  fitted  for  ti  >n  and  diffiuiun  of 

the  Oo<pel ;   tlic  other,  fur  i  riur  in   moment  to 

thai  pan ■      •    '    ■  ■   alone,  i*  the  di»- 

toverr  o:  I  itself  woi  to  be 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  OCTOBER. 

MONDAY,  7ih. 

1748  The  Peace  of  Aix-U-Clia|>cllc  signed. 
TrKSU.W,  8th. 

1361  A  Mngular  corntint  took  place  in  thr  Isle  of  Notre  Dime,  m 
the  prr«ii'  •  I        1  of  France,  between 

the  d(i|;  of  i  '^assiiiateil,  anil  the 

suppou'd  11. .....  .;,...  .„.^c._lu),  and  the  accused 

acknowkilged  hi»  guilt. 

1744  1  he  \'ictory,  man-of-war,  with  Admiral  lUlclien  and  1100 
men  on  board,  wajs  wrecke<l  on  the  coa.(it  of  Alderney,  wb  n 
every  ftoul  on  board  perished. 

1820  Chriuopht,   the   blacV    King  of  Hayti,   shot  himKlf  in  III* 
palace,  fearini  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
WKUNESDAY,  9th. 

1750  Eddyslone  Licht-housc  completed,  under  the  cuperiotendence 
of  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  a  very  celebrated  engineer. 
FRIDAY,  llth. 

1531  Zuingliiu,  the  tealous  Swiss  reformer,  wai  killed  ia  battK 
near  Cappel,  in  the  Cantnn  of  /ui-. 

1737  .\  dreadful   hurricane,   :  an  earthquake,  wai  full 

near  the  mouths  of   il,  ihc  wafer.*  of  which  rose 

forty  feet  above  their  I. —  ..  .x^iaiing  tlie  country,  and 
destroying  upwards  of  yuO.OOO  souls.  At  I'alcutia,  the 
steeple  of  the  K.nglish  church  was  sunk  in  the  ground  with- 

1797    1  mperdown,  in  which  Admiral  Duncan  dc- 

I  II  llvet,   taking  or  destroying  fifteen  sail  of 

the  Itite. 
1811  1'lie  first  stone  of  Waterloo  Tlridgo.  London,  laid. 
1814  The  Klectorate  of  Hanover  erected  into  a  kingdom. 

."^AirUDAY,  12th. 
538  B.  C.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadneiur,  which  event  put 

an  end  to  the  king<lum  of^  Judah. 
1492  Columbus  landed  on  the  Island  of  Guanabani  now  railed  St. 

Salvador,  which  was  the  first  land  discovered  in  the  New 

Woni.o. 
170^  Sir  tjeorge  Uooke  attacked  the  Spanish  Galleons  in  the  port 

of  Vigo,  and  brought  ofT captive  several  of  these  rich  treasure- 
ships. 
1768  The  empress  Catherine  II.  submitted  to  inoculation  for  tho 

small-pox,  with  a  view  of  inducing  her  subjects  to  do  so  by 

her  example. 

SUNDAY,  13ih. 

^fl>lr^EEllT1l  Sdnday  after  Tbimtv 


This  truth  ought  to  be  deeply  printed  in  minds  studious 
of  wisdom  antl  their  own  content,  that  they  bear  their  hap- 
piness or  unhnppincss  within  their  own  brcn.st;  and  that 
all  outward  things  have  a  ri^ht  and  a  wronp  handle;  ho 
that  takes  them  by  the  rijjht  handle  finds  them  Rood,  ho 
that  takes  tliein  by  tlio  wron-^  indiscreetly,  finds  them  evil. 
Take  a  knife  by  the  haft  it  will  servo  you,  take  it  by  the 
cAfIc  it  will  out  you.  There  is  no  p;.iod  thing  but  is  mingled 
with  e\il,  there  is  noo\il  but  Foine  j^inid  enters  into  the 
eoin]xxsition.  The  saiiic  truth  holds  in  all  persons,  actions, 
and  events.  Out  of  the  worst,  a  well  conijiosod  mind 
endowed  with  tho  ;irace  of  (lod  may  extract  Rood,  with  no 
other  chemistry  than  I'iety,  wisdum,  and  serenity.  It  lieth 
in  us  as  we  incline  our  minds  to  be  pleased  or  displeased 
with  most  thinjfs  in  the  world.  One  that  hath  fed  his  eyes 
with  the  rich  prospect  of  delicate  countries,  as  Lombardy, 
Atijou,  where  all  the  beauties  and  dainties  of  nature  oro 
assembled,  will  another  time  take  no  less  dclif^ht  in  a  wild 
and  rugged  prospect  of  high  bare  mountains,  and  fifty 
stories  of  steep  nwks,  as  about  the  Grande  Chartreuse  and 
the  bottom  of  Ardennes,  where  the  very  horror  contributes 
to  the  delectation.  If  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  the 
trees  of  my  orchard,  in  the  spring  blossomed,  in  tho 
summer  shady,  in  antiiinn  hung  with  fruit;  I  will  delight 
again,  after  the  full  of  the  leaf,  to  see  through  my  trees  new 
prospects  which  the  bushy  boughs  hid  before ;  and  will  bo 
pleased  with  the  sight  of  the  snow  candied  about  tho 
branches,  as  the  (lowers  of  tho  season. — Du  Moulin. 


TiiK  philosopher  carries  with  him  into  the  world  the  temper 
of  the  cloister,  and  preserves  the  fear  of  doing  evil,  while 
he  is  impelled  by  the  zeal  of  doing  good,  lie  is  rich  or 
poor,  without  pride  in  riches  or  discontent  in  poverty ;  he 
partakes  of  pleasure  with  temiM-ranco,  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinctions of  honour  with  moderation.  He  passi'^  ,,i,,i,.i;i,.,l 
through  a  polluted  world,  ami  amidst  all   the  < 

of  goo<l  and  evil,  has  his  lieait  fixed  only  viliii  .,  , s 

arc  to  bo  found. 
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No.  IV.     Stati  i:e  SECONn, 

Al     Wlltii.IIALI.. 

Ik  Whitehall  Gardens,  eastward  of  the  Banqncttinp- 
housc.  that  in,  at  the  back  of  that  htuutiful 
bnildin;;,  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Jamts  thk 
Second,  in  the  dress  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  with  a 
ch--'-  •■  '■■  '  -  •  >>:-.->-'  >  -1  which  there 
w  toided.    On 

tly 

having  been 
bmit  near  it ;   L".  i   lU  trcotion,  placed 

as  it  was  in  nn  ■  -nt   the   rentre  of  the 

pr  I      the 

811  ,inf 

P<  J,  as  a  fuTilt  in  the  figure, 
th  (if  the  king :  he  points  with 
his  hand  to  the  earth,  towards  which  his  eyes 
are  also  directed.  But  surely  this  is  not  a  fault ; 
it  is  this  circumstance,  partly,  which  givce  to  the 
fr.r">  n,.,i  (•..„»,,,.,.,  ,.,,,.,  .,„(j  pensive,  and  even 

i!i  :ied,  probably,  in  ima- 

giiiiii^'Mi.  \nKii  \\c  rnnci  III',  the  misfortunes  of  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  consider  that  he  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
flattering  trophy,  which  had  shortly  before  been 
«■  ''mr.     Other  historical  recollections 

Ol'  connectfd  vi(h   the  \)}nrr.   ocriir  ti 

the  iiiiiui. 
sjilcnddiir, 

window  of  winch  /its  son,  in  lO-lU,  stepped  to  the 
block.  And  there  is  in  the  cound  ti:mcc  i.T  Charleis 
son,  as  represented  in  the  statii'  .at  may 

remind  the  attentive  spectator  <-.   >..u.  ^..,..,  tragedy. 

The  historian,  Hume,  after  recording  James's 
abdication,  and  flight  into  France,  in  1 088,  observes : 
"What  then  wa.s  wanting  to  make  him  an  excellent 
sovereir  '  "  '  ;  ■  regard  and  affection  to  the  religion 
and    C' '  .of    his   country.      Ha<l    he    b<^en 

possessed  of  this  essential  quahty,  even  1 
talents,    aided    by    «o    mnnv   virtiiro,    ■ 
rendered  his    re 
it  was  wanting,  i 

became  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  his  kingdom." 
He  died  at  St.  Germain,  in  France,  on  the  ICtli  of 
September,  1701. 

In  our  Fifty-seventh  Number,  (Vol.  II.  p.  194,)  we 
fnmishcd  an  engraving  of  the  statue  of  Charles  the 
Second  at  Chel.«ea,  stating  the  original  to  have  been  the 
gift  of  Tobias  Rustat,  and  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Ur  •  ...  .^^pj. 

m:  ',rs, 

asitw;  ,1,  al  tlio  txpcnf^e 

of  the  •-  f)f  whom,  as  will 

OF'  -ive. 

'  inpfonCourt 

Palace,  and  "  .ricsthe 

Second,   h<  •  „  .       ^     ,  .     u  ition  of 

learning,  loyalty,    and    charity.     In   a   long   li.^st   of 
his  many  benefactions  appear  the  following  : 
To  the  Fellows  and  Se hoUrs  of  St.  Jolin'g  College,     £ 
'^   '    '  1000 


O-f.-.i 


,aRc  of 
-..v*  to  be 


T. 

r 

T 


f.r  Si'1ioUrships,and 


Second  at 


.nd  cndoiringlhc  Royal  Ho*pital 
'U  their  Maff  Hei,  Kinq  C.hnrlft  the 


uH§  i,ic  <j:in.r  tun  iiiK.i,aii 


1000 


3230 


1090 


1000 


1000 


Tl  ■     '  rof  8 

Imiv  I 'aid's 

'  I  ulicr  the  1  uc  of  Loudon  ;'    "  a  lite  gift  to 

i  %vho  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  loyalty  ;" 
a  sum  "  for  the  augmentation  of  |>oor  vicarages  in 
Leicestershire  ;"  and  "  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
to  his  brother,  Maf-  Rustat,  towards  the  paying  off 
his  debts,  contracted  in  the  long  Rebellion." — Thug 
much  for  the  munificent  Donor  of  the  statue  of 
James  the  Second. 

The  Artist,  Grinling  Gibbons,  was  one  of  the 
first  British  sctilptors  of  any  note.  He  probably 
owed  his  great  eminence,  and  the  patronage  he  after- 
wards enjoyed,  to  the  kind  notice  taken  of  him  by 
John  EvcljTi.  Tlie  following  passage  is  extracted 
from  Evelyn's  Diary  ; — 

"Hi/l,  Jan.  18.  This  day  I  first  acquainted  his 
Majesty  with  that  incomparable  young  man.  Gibbon- 
wliom  I  lately  met  with  in  an  obscure  place,  by  mep 
accident,  as  I  was  w-alking  near  a  poor  solitary  thatchetl 
honse  in  a  field  in  our  parish,  (Deptford,)  near  Saye's 
Court.  I  found  him  shut  in  ;  but,  looking  in  at  the 
window,  I  perceived  him  carving  the  large  Cartoon 
of  Tintoret,  a  copy  of  which  I  had  myself  brought 
from  Venice,  where  the  original  painting  remains.  I 
nsdicd  if  I  might  enter ;  he  opened  the  (loor  civilly  to 
me,  ;.  '  '  ,  him  abotit  such  a  work,  as,  for  curio- 
>=ify  i(T,  drawing,  and  studious  exactnes.s,  I 

■en  in  all  my  travels.  I  asked  him 
.1  such  an  obscure  and  lone.some 
|)la(  I' ;  he  tuld  n»e  it  was  that  he  might  apply  himself 
to  his  profession  without  intcrntption,  and  wondered 
not  a  litUe  how  I  had  found  him  out.  I  asked  him 
if  lie  was  unwilling  to  be  known  to  some  great  man, 
for  that  I  behe^•ed  it  might  tiim  to  his  profit ;  he 
answered  that  he  was  but  as  yet  a  beginner,  but 
would  not  be  sorry  to  sell  off  that  piece  ;  on  demand- 
ing his  price,  he  said  an  hundred  pounds.  In  good 
earnest,  the  very  frame  was  worth  the  money,  there 
'     Mi;  in  natur'  '  .«o  tender  and  dehcatc  as  the 

rs  and  (•  out  it,  mid  yet  the  work  was 

ill  the  piece  were  more  than  an  himdrcd 
1.  &c.    I  found  he  was  likewi.se  musical, 
aoii  \eryei\ii,  sober,  and  di.screet  in  his  discours<\ 
There  wa<:  nnlv  nn  old  woman  in  his  house." 

I  r  the  amiable  and   much-re- 

spe( '  ■  I  ■;  soon  got  good  engagements. 

The  King  (Charles  H.)  employed  him  in  ornamental 
wood-work  in  his  palaces ;  and  his  tasteful  hand 
may  now  be  traced  in  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
carving  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  well 
as  in  other  churches  in  this  country. 

Walpole,  in  his  "  Anecdotes,"  says,  .speaking  of 
Gibbtjns,  "  At  Burleigh  is  a  noble  profusion  of  his 
carving  in  picture-frames,  chimney-pieces,  and  door- 
f-aera.      At  ('Imtsworth*,  where  n  like  taste  colleeted 

most  eminent  living  masters,  arc   A 
'  .    particularly  in  the  chapel.     In    ' 

the  '  cliamber  are  several  dead  fowl  over  tli. 

c'hiii.     .     i       iy  executed  ;  and  over  a  closet-door,  ; 
pen,  not  distinguishable  from  n  real  featlicr.     The- 
is  no  instance  of  a  man  before  Gibbons  who  gae 
wood  the  loo.?e   and   airy  lightness  of  flower 
chained  together  the  various  proihictions  of  ♦ 
ments  with  a  free  disorder  natural  to  each  sp> 

Tlii.s  graceful   and  cK-gant  species  of  carv. 
certainly  the  line  of  art   in  which   Gibbons 
excelled;    yet  his  patron,  EvcIjti,  as   if   foresi 
that  he  would  try  his  hand  at  sculpture,  ohserv. 
"  Nor  doubt  I  at  all   that   he  will  ])v  at 

master  in  the  «fn/uflry  art."    llin  onr.v  .,i;ir. 

pedestals  for  statues  were   much    aduiiicd,   one   i 

*  lo  UttbTibira,  th*  fpl«Ddi(i  leat  of  tl>«  Uuke  of  Devonthiro 
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which  is  now  doen  at  Charing-croM,  Bupporting  the 

(l^iirc  of  Charli's  the  First. 

( >iio  of  his  lu'st  works  in  bronze  was  a  noble  head 
•  •f  Juiiu-s  tlic  Fir«t,  larger  than  life,  which  was  ori- 
.  iiiiiUy  placed  over  the  eiitruuce  tu  Whitehall,  but  is 
now  ill  VViiidijor  Caxtlc. 


CONSTELLATION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 


TiiK  only  (!i  •  :-'    -    ''  men,  of  ft—-' 
irlds,  in  ^•  no  such  i 

iiy  Htate,  u,  ; illy  wickeil  ; 

i.t!  puUic  as  the  uiiuiiiy  of  (JoJ. Wooa.v. 


iiiiK 

IHT 


Ok  Liiw  lluTc  cull  lie  no  less  acknowl 

seat  is  tlio  Iwwiia  of  (!■  1,  lirr  M.iri' 

world  ;  all  thiiif^s  do  li' 

her   cure,   and   the    (;; 

|K)Wcr;    both   un)?cls   aiiJ    mi;n,    uud   c.rcilua-.-.   ul 

condition  soever,  tlui\ii;h  cncli  in  dilfercnl  sort  and  ni: 

yet  all  with  uniform  ci  '   i i ring  her  as  tlie  mother  ul  | 

their  |)eaco  and  jo), — 

The  famous  Dr.  Bm-rl  ribed  niornint;  devotion  n.i 

the  best  niellioilot'  pre^.  , ..,,-  ...  ulh;  fn-  •  ■■■'  ' "^    •' 

can    tend    more   to   tho    health   of    li 

trun(|iiillity   "•'  ^l"-  iiiind,   ;ii"l    iIh.  ili: 

passions  :   a 

strains  the  [  .  ,  „ 

the  birsincss  of  tliu  day  tlian  early  tneditatiou  aifti  prayer. ' 

— — UlDllOCK.  ______ 

There  are,  indeed,  hut  very  few  who  know  how  to  l>e  idle 

and  innocent,  or  have  ■ 

criminal;  every  diver- 

Bomo  one  virtue  or  aiiotmi-,  :;ii.i  Un  ir  .1  ui 

business  is  into  vice  or  lolly,     A   iniu  jur, 

thcrcture,  t  .  •      '        '         -.■'-:. 

« iilc  ils  1^.' 

and  find  iii  i...  ...   .--...  .i  .i     „,..  .,.^,..,..  ....  ..  .,..,i.  „....  ......... 

not  blush  to  take. AuDiso.v. 


TiiK  main  di.slinction  between  real  (  . ,  anil  the 

system  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chrisn  :y  consists 

in  the  dillVrcnt  i^Khc  which  is  ussi(;ned  in  tlie  two  schemes 
to  the    peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     These,   in    t!v 
Kcliemo  of  nominal  Christians,  if  admitted  at  ■■'. 
but  like  the   stars  of  the  finnament  to  the  or.' 
Tliuse  splendid  hnninuriesdraw  forth,  i" 
a  tninsieiit  c\|iir— i.i;i  of  admiration  \^ 
beauty,  or   hear  of  their    il 
pcrties :  now  and  then,  too,  \. 

their   pos.^iblo   \ises  ;    but,   Imu.  ■  ..i 

spiculatiiin,  it  must,  after  all,  be  .  !  j  to 

the  common  observer  with  a  vai..   .....    ....     .....    ;   and 

except  in  the  dreams  of  the  ii»trolo;;er,  have  no  inlluencc 
on  human  happiness,  or  any  concern  with  the  course  and 
order  of  the  world.     But  to  the  rtal  Christian,  on  the  con- 
trary,   Iht'se   peculiar   doctrines   constitute  the   centre   to 
which    he  yravitates  !   the  very  sun  of  his  systevi .'   the 
oriqin  of  all  that  is  excellent  ami  lovely  !  the  source  of 
lii/'ht,  and  life,  and  motion,  and  iienial  icarinth,  and  plastic 
enen/y .'      Dim    is    the    lii;bt   of    rea.son,    and    r.iM    and 
comfortless  our  state,  while  left  to  her  unas^' 
Even  the  Old  Testament  itself.  thoui;h   a  ; 
Heaven,  shines  iititwi''    '    '  '  '  ins.     nii;   in,' 

blessed  truths  of  the   (  led  to  our  eje.-;, 

and  wc  are  c.illed  upi>u  .  .   ..>  ....i..    .i....   >..  i  ujoy,  '  the  liL;ht 

of  the  knowledfxe  of  llie  ;.;lory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus 

Christ,'  in  the   full   rii.r  t r  li<  m,.iM,lii,i    ^t.', .. „",,•.!,■ 

The  words  of  inspiniti 
state;  'wc  oil,  with  oji. 
lory  of  the  Lonl,  are  changed  into  ilie  same  image,  from 
lory  to  Klory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 
'■    Their onU  mdnt  ul'  rc-t.  Ktorivil  Word: 
From  1  I,  and  rovo 

At  rail..  .  or  jirar^  : 

From  thee  is  uU  ' 
His  hiiih  endea\' 

His  strength  to  sulVcr,  and  hi^  \m11  l.i  m  ;\  '. 
But  O  !     Thou  Bounteous  Giver  of  all  l'.   •  i  ! 

Thou  art  of  all  ll;.       ' 

Give  what  Thou  .  jwr, 

And  with  Theo  ncii,  i.u.i-'  \.u.ii  moo  "ui  .ma). 

WlLUliKrUKCK. 


Op  nil  the    ntitarrtic 


i'>n»,    thr  rrlrhrntc 


aliiiiist   . 
nt  t 


II   wlio    had    : 

'■■It  of    this   it   .:, ...;■...„.  , 

':'/  our  o«-n   ideas  arc  niin^^led 


.1 


iiflp  ot 

beam. 

upi  i    as  it  sets,  wc  obscne   it  lean  over  t<> 

the    A,     I  am  not  sure  whctlu-r  nii.in   tht; 

whole,  this   is  not  more  striking  th  y 

' oming  nr '  —  ■■-•♦,  as  it   i.  H; 

'.     In  c\                                 I  r,  it  is  t  tu 

e ink  at,  and  ^^ ■-■11    I  iiii  'lii'.ti'd,  Willi    a  little    JivinniUlif^ 

from  the  ftuicy,  to  stir  up  our  thoughts  to  soleruii 
ptiriwscs. 

I    know   not   how    others  are    nffW-twl   hy   cnch 
If  I  can  ;t 

-  I  have  V  i  ;i 

CnisM,    I    rciiieinber    no    two    '  when    tiic 

spectacle  interested  me  exactly  1  ir.e  way,  nor 

any  oue  uixm  which  I  did  not  diacovcr  the  result  to 
be  somewhat  different,  and  always  more  J'lu.r,  .^>iva 
than   what   I    had  looked  for.     This    C'  n, 

being  about  thirty  degrees  from  the  soum  jj.ik-,  is 
seen  in  its  whole  revolution,  and  accordingly,  when 
off  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope,    I  '  '  .1   it  in 

every   stacc  ;    from    its    triumj  '  .sition, 

'". 

■h, 

aliiio:,!  Ill,  by 

way,   al\>  of  St. 

I'ctcr,  who  is   said  to   have   deemed   it  too   great  au 

honour  to  be  .crucified  with  his  head   upwarils.     In 

short,  I  defy  the  stupidest  mortal  that  ever  lived,  to 

watch  these  changes   in  the  aspect  of  O  ;,   v.,i<.m,|)J 

constellation  and  not  to  be  in  some  i  '>y 

them. Capt,  Basil  Hall's  Fragnnmi  <j    . 


THE  CASTLE  OF  HEIDELBERG. 

Thk  noble  ruin  '  -j 

for  iimny  years  t!,  s 

11.     'I"hc  lno^t  uiicient  part  ;e 

to  have  been  built  as  early  :;  ith 

ceiuurj',  by  the  Elector  Otto  Henry :  but  the  chief 
portion  of  the  present  ruin  consists  of  th..  r.  mi  lins 
of  a  more  recent  palace,  erected  at  the  !  .if 

the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Electoi'  i.v,...ick 
the   Fourth,      llie  castle  is  situated  on  an  abrupt 

ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  town,  at  t' *— nee 

to  the  valley  of  the  Ncckar,  and  from  th<  nt 

of  the  ruin,  anil     '  ...  ^^^ 

of  which  it  is  cm.  of 

the  old  '  d 

palnci-  st 

ini; 

I  ,  hi:ih  nhm-r  it.  the  Tnaic«tii':  moun- 

tain car  d 

with    I!    :  :  w 

luci  h..  s  and  firs.     The  mountain,  in  id 

the  Castle,  is  one  thick  shrubbery  or  ;,.....v.,- .. i.,.cr- 
ness,  diversified  with  serpentine  walks,  steep  acclivi* 

S2— a 
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■'^^ 


rni  c^nxa  of  UEiDtLSEnc. 


tics,  luxuriant  thickets  of  cvco'  kind  of  shrub,  and 
n  few  cari-fiillj -preserved  spots,  blooming  with 
curious    plants    and    sweet-smellinc;   flowers!'      llie 

•  Rstern  part  of  the  garden,  which  hangs  immediately 
above  the  Keckar,  is  sni)ported  on  an  arcade  of 
^tonc-work,  consi.sting  of  a  number  of  large  massive 
arches.  Seen  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  this 
lu-cade.  supporting  the  hanging  gardens,  has  a  singu- 
larly striking  and  picturesque  eflcct.  The  thick  forest 
which  covers  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  alwvc  and 
round  the  gurilens,  joins  with  the  shrubberies  and 
jilantations,  and  the  deer  of  the  forest  sometimes 
brow.'^e  anionc  tiic  thickets,  and  almost  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle. 

Since   its   first  erection,   the   Castle  of  Heidelberg 

has  frequently  suffered  «lre:ulfully  from  the  eflecfs  of 

\    !    and  tempests.      It  has  twice  been   injured  by 

ning;  the  first  time,  in  the  year  l.')3~. 

'Iliere  formerly  stood  a  much  more  ancient  cnstle, 

hiuher  tip  on  the  rock,  which   after  the  erection  of 

the  later  edifice  was  deserted,  and  one  of  its  towers 

<:<.uvertcd   int  )  a  powder-magazine.      "  On   the    7th 

of  April,    1.M7,  a  tremendous   thunder-cloud  burst 

••"■-    '■ "itains,   the  town  and  the  castle;    the 

A    ou   the   tower,  which   contained  an 

•  —   ii'i.iiitify  ()(   powder.       In  an    instant    the 

of  tlie   Castle  were  riven   in   ])icces,   the   earth 

ir.  nibled,  the  mountain  tottered,  the  castle  was  laid 

on  the  earth,  stones  and   i)cam8   were  ])recipitatcd 

into  the    town    Iwlow,   doors  and    windows    spnmg 

from   their  liingi-s,  houses  were  laid   low,  and  their  ! 

s   Ijuried.      Many   lost    flieir    lives    in    the 

•  II,  and  the  dawn  of  the  morning  onlv  '*■■ 
I  ■  ..  K  li  t\v  exVnt  of  the  devastation.     The  pi 
.       I.    K,,;-,  ,,,1   >,..,,.rely   from  the  shock,  and   ii.n 

iiig  hurled  down  the  mountain 
.   I,  "11-   the  Fifth,  had  only  just  left  lii» 
linct  when   it   wm   overwhelmed    in   the 
J  liiii. 

The  damage  done  to  the  building  by  thix  severe 

'ion,  was.  nff.-r  come  time,  repaired  ;    but  it  was 
.  much  injured  by  the  attacko  ntaUc  upoa  it  by 


the  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1 622.  But  the  pnnciiial 
causes  of  its  devastation  were  two  bombardments  by 
the  French,  under  Turenne  and  Melae,  by  the  cruel 
orders  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  on  which  occasion 
To  Deum  was  sung  at  Paris,  and  a  medal  struck, 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Rex  diiit  et  factum  est." — 
"The  king  said  it,  and  it  was  done." 

At  this  period  the  famous  Tun  of  Heidelberg, 
capable  of  containing  528  hogsheads,  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Castle,  lliis  enormous  vessel  is  said  to  have 
been  kept,  in  those  times,  constantly  full  of  good 
Rhenish  wine;  but  it  was  not  until  172!),  that  this 
gigantic  curiosity  was  rendered  again  serviceable. 

The  building  itself,  having  been  rebuilt  in  a  more 
splendid  style  than  ever,  had  become  once  more  the 
jialace  of  the  Elector,  but  in  1 76-1,  it  was  again  burnt 
by  lightning,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  com- 
pletely deserted.  The  town  itself  still  maintains  its 
consequence,  on  account  of  its  University,  which  al- 
though not  the  largest,  is  cOusidered  one  of  the  best 
in  Germany. 
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TilK  OVKRKLOWINC;  OF  TIIK  NILE. 


No  river  in   the    world  has  attracted  so  much   ob-  ] 
oiMitioii,  niul  j^iveii  rise  to  so  many  falso  conjectures  , 
:iii(l  absurd  specidutionx,  as  the  Nile.      Prohably,  no  ' 
liver  in  the  world   so  well   deserves   the  attention  of 
mankind.     The  Dromedary,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Aral), 
is  rightly  considered  as  the  first  of  qiiadmpcds  ;   in 
many  parts  of  his  wild  country,  he  is  entirely  depend- 
ent  upon   it   for  existence.     To  the  Laplander,   the  | 
Rein-deer  is  equally  necessary,  and  to  the  Kamtscliat-  | 
kan  the  Dog.     But  no  race  of  animals  can  all'ord  to 
nuuikmd  so   many  benefits   as   this   most  h<n\ntiful  , 
river.     It  is,  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  repion  through  ; 
which  it  passes,  at  once  food,  wealth,  and  happiness.  ; 
Were  it  to  withhold  its  annual  tribute  for  one  season,  j 
thousands  who  depend  npcm  it  for  life,  must  inevitably  j 
l)erish.      Passiiij^,  for  the  extent  of  nearly  2000  miles, 
throni{h  a  desert  of  sand,    it  may  be   said -to  have 
reclaimed,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  man,  terri- 
tories which  else  must  for  ever  have  remained  unoc- 
cupied and  waste. 

This  it  has  acconii)lished,  by  every  year,  at  a 
l)articular  season,  overflowing  its  banks  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  on  either  side;  and  when  the  water 
has  sunk  into  the  ground,  or  has  been  exhaled  into 
the  atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  found  to 
have  left  upon  the  earth  a  rich  and  fertilizing 
sediment,  that  has  been  washed  down  during- the 
|iro;:;rcss  of  the  river  throu'ih  more  fruitful  countries. 
This  sediment,  or  mud,  consists  chiefly  of  ahimine 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  therefore  contains 
within  itself  the  principles  of  vegetation,  and  recinirc- 
no  mannre  to  fit  it  for  the  pnq)oses  of  the  husband 
man.  It  acquires,  too,  a  fresh  coating  with  ever.\ 
inundation,  and  at  length  a  fine  alluvial  soil  has  Ik-cii 
deposited,  that  enables  the  sower,  without  any  culti- 
vation, to  obtain  a  nuist  abundant  harvest. 

As,  owing  to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  climate, 
it  woulil  be  impossible,  without  these  inundations. 
t«)  raise  a  crop  even  from  the  rich  mould  already 
dep<isited,  wc  may  imagine  the  mi.sery  and  ruin  that 
would  visit  the  (leople  of  Eu'M't,  were  the  Nile  for 
one  year  to  withhold  it<  iisual  supply.  The  mighty 
importance  of  this  annual  overflowing  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbt)uring  country,  has  from  the 
earliest  ages  engsiged  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
and  long  balllcd  their  endcavcuirs  to  asterlain  its 
cause;  and  it  has  not,  vuitil  late  years,  been  ever 
clearly  understood. 

The  Nile  begins  to  rise  every  year  about  the  1 7th 


of  June,  but  does  not  reach  its  utmost  height  mitil 
the  middle  of  September;  although  some  writers 
place  that  event  in  the  middle  of  August.  Mr. 
Antes,  who,  aboirt  forty  years  ago,  wrote  some  ob- 
servations upon  Egypt,  remarks,  that  "  According  to 
the  Cophtic  a-ra,  the  17th  of  June  is  the  festival  of 
the  Archangel  Slichael,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  fable 
that  is  firmiy  believed,  as  well  by  the  Turks,  as  by 
the  Cophts  and  other  Christians  of  the  country,  viz: 
That  the  Angel  Michael,  on  that  day,  throws  a  drop 
of  water  of  such  fermenting  quality  into  the  river, 
as  to  cause  it  to  rise  and  overflow  all  the  coimfry. 
For  this  rea.son  the  17th  of  June  is  called  Kockia 
(which  signifies  drop,)  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt;  and  should  anyone  contradict  the  notion, 
he  would  be  charged  with  gross  ignorance ;  as  would 
also  be  the  case,  were  he  to  deny  the  merits  of  the 
prophetical  well  at  ¥A  Garmcs,  in  Middle  FIgypt, 
which,  according  to  their  o|)ini(m,  shows  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  by  a  miraculous  elevation  of  its 
waters,  to  what  height  the  river  will  risi;  that  .'^eason." 
Near  to  Old  Cairo,  placed  in  an  ancient  mosque, 
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M  a  large  square  well,  containing  an  octagon  granite 
pillar,  which  is  divided  into  korata,  or  digits.  This 
ife  railed  the  yUomcter.  The  water  of  the  river  is 
1  of  the  vrcll,  and  the  rate  at 
..iiicd  by  the  digits  upon  the 
piUiir.  lu  Usual  progress  is  from  two  to  four  incheei 
in  n  day.  and  when  it  attains  its  full  height  the 
N  is  under  water. 

:i  as  the  river  begins  to  rise,  the  canal 
\\:.,.  h  runs  tlirough  Cairo  is  cleaned,  and  a  dam  is 
piiii.  cd  across  its  mouth  at  Old  Cairo,  which  is  not 
oix-ned  until  the  river  has  attained  a  i-crtain  height. 
This  oi>ening  of  tlie  canal  ia  attended  with  great 
ceivmony;  the  day  is  kept  as  a  festival,  and  the 
most  extravagant  joy  animates  every  iuhal)itant. 
No  other  ranai  is  permitted  to  be  opened  mitil  tJii-s 
r. 

!i  mny  well  be  proud  of  his  river,  or 
nitiuT,   111.-  mil  (grateful  to  the  all-bountiful 

Cn-ator  for  thi  As   I   before  observed,  the 

Arab  need  scarcely  be  so  proud  of  his  Dromedary, 
or  the  Laplander  of  his  lleiu-decr.  Tlie  milk  of 
the  Camel  or  the  Deer  is  not  more  sweet  and  deli- 
cious than  the  water  of  the  Nile  when  the  river  is 
at  its  height.  It  has  another  excellent  quality':  it 
never  becomes  putrid,  although  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  in  small  vessels  in  a  house,  or  in  large 
it  of  doors.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  its 
quality  ja  contained  in  the  remark  of  a 
I  'her  countries  where  rice 

i-  s    are    necessarily    kept 

much  under  water,  tiic  climate  is  found  to  be  un- 
'lie.ilihy,  and  productive  of  agues,  yet  in  Lower 
Egypt,  where  there  are  iimumerable  rice-fields,  the 
ague  rarely  afflictis  either  the  natives  or  strangers. 
These  observations  disprove  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  that  tlie  plague,  so  frequent  in  parts  of  the 
country,  is  caused  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  sUignant 
w  '  ■  h  the  Nile  leaves  upon  the  fields  after  an 

i.-  I. 

I  vwll  now  proceed  to  treat  upon  the  cause  of  the 

overflow  of  this  wniidfrf'.il   river. 

•  1 

I 

at  the  truth,  whilst  the 

li;i\i'  hf.  ti    r<!i;iitl  with    J'i       -,--'' 

:  able,    now  matter    of    certainty. 

...  ..,.,..c  in  ovir  own  superior  knowledge, 
ly  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  letters, 
Willi  11  iiii-.  excited  a  more  general  thirst  for  informa- 
tion, and   partly  to  the  new  art   of  navigation,  by 

')oen  compelled 
arc  now  ena- 
•'ic   cau.'^c; 
i\  kiiow- 
'    the 
;r()m 
When  we  rtcolk-ct  that  tli  ucre 

in  .T  viH  of  darkness,  which   '  i  not 

■,  wc  cannot  but   often    be 
'  ••♦  they  should,  by  the  mere 
and  by  the  struggle  of 
,  able  to  search  into  the 
to  dratt  from  them  any 
y.     Aiul  ■■  ■ 
.    or    thi- 
il..»tly  t..  ■   bus 

proved  t<i  '■  nrf 

greatly   increased.     'ih<' 
wrotr  iii'iri    tli.vn  fniii-  1, 

•IS  conjectures 

..     .     ,,...:...,,; jUowing  of  the 

1  own  opluiuQ,  the  result  of  reason. 


deliberation,  and  anxious  inquiry ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  opinion  of  tliis  early  writer  was  not 
very  far  fnmi  the  truth. 

It  is  now  known  tliat  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  caused 
by  the  tropkcit  rain*  of  Abyssinia,  which  always 
commence  with  the  beginning  of  June  and  continue 
until  nearly  tike  eml  of  September.  In  this  region 
it  rains  for  sevend  hours  every  day,  and  with  so 
much  violence  that,  according  to  Bruce,  who  made 
his  observations  at  (iondar,  it  fills  a  tub  of  twelve 
inches  diameter  with  fifteen  pounds  of  water  in  an 
hoiu-'s  time.  This  large  body  of  water,  spreading 
over  a  wide  stirfacc  of  country,  has  only  one  great 
conduit  by  which  it  can  make  its  escape  to  the  sea  : 
into  this  it  pours,  thnnigh  ten  thousand  teniporury 
channels,  and  the  whole  united  volume,  rushing  from 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  down  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  is  necessarily  dispersed  over  the  level  plain  of 
Egypt ;  since  the  bed  of  the  river  is  far  too  narrow 
to  contain  an  Inmdredth  part  of  the  torrent. 

Since  the  tropical  rains  are  the  cause  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  e.vplain 
the  cause  of  the  tropical  rains  themselves.  When  the 
sun,  as  Herodotus  would  say,  pays  his  regular  visits  to 
the  torrid  zones  on  each  side  of  the  line,  the  air  be- 
comes so  heated  by  his  presence,  as  to  expand  and  fly 
upwards;  the  vacuum  thus  created,  is  immediately 
filled  by  the  more  distant  and  colder  atmosphere, 
which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  rarefied,  and  is  again  in  like 
manner  replaced.  A  constant  rush  of  air  is  thus  main- 
tained j  winch  is  commonly  termed  the  trade-wind. 
This  being  also  influenced  by  the  motion  of  the  stui  (or 
more  strictly,  of  the  earth),  is  for  ever  flowing 
towards  the  equator.  The  rarefied  air,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sun,  is  capable  of  absorbing  a 
greater  portion  of  water  than  the  cold  air  can 
contain  J  but  when  it  has  ascended  to  a  higher  and  a 
colder  atmosphere,  it  loses  its  power  to  retain  the 
denser  vapour,  which  accordingly  descends  to  the 
earth  in  the  shajie  of  the  tropical  rains.  Tbtis 
evi  "is  provided   a  supply  of  moisture,  that 

aci  the    course  of   the  sun,  to   remedy  or 

a\ert  the  evil  which  otherwise  must  ensue,  from  the 
fierceness  and  intensity  of  his  beams  in  the  regions 
of  the  torrid  zones.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of 
charity  and  mercy,  imwearicdly  stri\ing  to  repair 
the  injuries  which  a  fierce  destroyer  (as  it  would 
seem)  as  constantly  seeks  to  inflict.  It  is  also 
another  lofty  sign  of  the  grandeur  of  this  universal 
scheme,  in  whic4i,  by  the  most  simple  means,  the  most 
glorious  and  beneficial  results  are  so  frequently  pro- 
duced, irtid  in  which  the  Almighty  so  often  chooses  to 
alarm  our  weakness  with  the  api)carance  of  impending 
ruin,  in  order  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  by  fixing  our 
attention  upon  the  evcr-accomjianying  alleviation. 

And  here  I  might  with  jiropriety  conclude  these 
remarks,  but  I  must,  in  justice  to  Herodotus,  observe, 
that  experience  has  proved  the  tnith  of  his  con- 
jecture, that  "  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile."  E.  W.  L. 

TnKKH  is  a  wicked  iitcliiiation  in  most  people  to  suppoHo 
an  old  m.in  decayed  in  his  intellect*.  If  a  vouiig  or 
niiddlc-ajjeil  man,  when  leavin>;  a  company,  does  not 
recollect  wlicro  he  Inifl  his  hat,  it  is  nothing:  but  if  the 
Kaiiie  inattention  i-  1   in  an  old  man,  |>e<.>plu  will 

bhrug  up  their  hhu  >ay,  "  Ilisnieimry  is  going." 

—Johnson. 


LVTBLLECTUAL  nil 

t,'o<j<l   conduct,    un 
principles;   »i'' 
intellect  can  ■ 
lie  be  ill-diup*^.^^'.,  . 

tiouTriirr. 


ari'  110  sccuniy  lor 
rteil    by    rcli^fious 

' ■    of 

if 
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EMIGRATION  TO  THE  CANADAS. 

The  shortmsH  of  the  voynge,  the  cheap  rate  of 
tnuixport  ciiMiirod  by  our  coluiiial  t imbcr- trade,  ond 
the  hcaltliiiicsg,  as  well  a.«i  the  similarity  of  climate 
mid  iirodiutiong,  have  rendered  Canada  the  favourite 
land  of  promise;  added  to  which  are  the  freedom  from 
tiNitiiin,  the  Heeurity  ari-siiifj  froi' 
Imiii.>-Ii  hiWH,  and  the  association  ■ 

It  wu.s  not  till   the   year    I 
liegan  to  feel  Bcnsihiy  the  ad 

iLs  of  nuich  real  importance,  nor  indeed  was  the 
public  attention  of  (ircat  Ikitain  thoroughly  awake 
to  its  extent,  tilUthc  year  18.10,  when  above  2S,tl(M) 
persons  were  rccnr<led  a.s  having  arrived  at  Uuelx-c. 
The  next  .•*hort  period  of  two  years  shows  an  incrcaac 
to  the  astonishing  extent  of  jl,7^<!. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  as  the  numbers  of  those 
who  emigrate  to  Canada  have  incrca.scd,  so  lias  their 
quality  improved;  prior  to  18.10  they  generally 
couKi.sted  of  the  labotiringand  pod'  -;  only,  to 

whom   any  change   oflcred   an   a(.  aid   from 

Ireland  they  were  for  the  greater  part  Cul  holies. 

(irntifying  as  it  was  to  know  that  the  poorest  and 
1  '  hcd  of  our  countrj'nieu  found  'u  our  owjj 

1  i-i  the   means  of  increasing  their  own  hap- 

jiiness  and  comforts,  whilst  they  at  the  same  time 
ailded  to  the  resources  of  the  empire  by  the  con- 
sumption of  her  manufactures,  and  the  employment 
of  her  .shipping;  it  must  be  confessed,  that  to  a  new 
oiintry,  wanting  in  capital,  they  were  not  the  only 
ilesirable  description  of  settlers  required.  Philan- 
thropy and  patriotism  were  gratified,  but  it  has 
rom.-iined  for  the  last  three  years  of  ii  to 

gratify  the  wishes  of  the  already-settl.  ,iion, 

liy  the  introduction  of  wealth,  intelli^cn.c,  and 
interprise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  considerable 
liare  of  literature  and  science. 
Resjjcctable  farmers,  with  skill,  capital,  and  in- 
dustry ;  half-i)ay  and  retired  oflicers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  with  their  families ;  jirofessitmal  men  of  more 
merit  than  practice;  gentlemen  of  ancieut  families, 
but  reduced  income;  all  these  various  classes  have 
swelled  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  have  exerted  a 
most  beneficial  influence  upon  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  colony.  The  extension  of  cultivation,  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  the  increasing  number 
of  bridges,  the  extraordinary  extension  ami  improve- 
ment of  iniblic  roads  and  water-conmiuuications  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  astounding  amount  of  the  grants  of 
the  two  legislatures  for  the  latter  purposes ;  evince 
not  only  the  increased  means  possessed  by  the 
ilony,  but  its  anticipation  of  still  greater  powers. 
In  Upper  Canada,  the  successful  operations  of  the 
Canada  Company  have  been  the  principal  means  of 
giving  that  province  a  surprising  start,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  classes  above  alluded  to,  and 
consequently  it  is  in  that  province  that  we  at  present 
find  all  the  advantages  enumerated.  There  the  value 
of  real  estate  has  increased  an  hundred-fold ;  there 
the  wild  lands  formerly  considered  even  an  incum- 
brance, have  acquired  a  real  and  considerable  mar- 
ketable value,  from  the  increased  and  increasing 
demand  for  them ;  and  there  have  internal  improve- 
ments advanced  in  a  most  astonishing  degree. 

Tlic  total  number  of  .irrivals  recorded  during  the 
last  four  years  are  as  follow  : 

1829.        1930.      1831.       1832. 
KBom  __  

Ensxland  and  Wales     .    .  3,544  6,799  15.313  17.481 

If'^l^'id 9,614  18,300  34,133  23,204 

^f'dand 2.643  2,450  5,354  5,500 

Movn  Scotia,  New  Bruns-l    ,,, 

Vick.  &  Newfoundland ;    '^3  451  424  561 

Total       ,  15,924    23,000     55,224     51,746  , 


TJiiriii.'  flic  i.n  -(lit  Vi  .-ir.  flu'  iiiiiii.)i'i'  i.f  ,  i 
fr. 
I. 
111. 

<'Urr\iitjL^  \%uii  tiHiri  iiicir  i 
their  decent,  respectable. 


') ,  and 
ur. 

■>d 
•d, 
<.f 
■he 
til'  11),   null    (it    -  lid 

nil  lid   farmers  ai'  .'ii 

of  capital.     1  hose  of  the  two  former  <  la- 

blished  themselves  in  the  variouu  tu  ...  ;ef 

of   Upper  Canada,  where  nearly   the  wl.  .  rn 

are  now  exercising  their  callingo,  with  e\i , ,  |.i..-j«ct 
of  profit  to  the  conimunitics  in  w  hich  they  have  taken 
up  their  abode.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Anny  and 
Navy  have  generally  obtained  the  quantities  of  wild 
land    to    which   the    govemmi  i  >!e 

them  for  their  services;   upon  \e 

either  already  settled,  or  ore   in  tii, 

with  a  view  of  .settling  on  tl.  ny 

have  purchased  rcady-cultivati  rt« 

of  the  country,   upon  which   t;  m-d 

their  famihcs;  tbcy  are  highly  delighted  with  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  and  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  perfect  assurance  that  their  remo\al  to 
the  province  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
themselves  and  their  rising  families. 

But  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  emigrants, 
even  of  the  last  season,  were  the  labouriDe  poor,  and 
among  them  many  who  were  sent  out  t<i    '  :ry 

by  parochial  aid,   or   by  the  voluntan,- .i  of 

private    individuals.       These    c  jp 

families,  (for  this  class  of  our  (■■  \y 

blessed   with  a  goodly  pri  d, 

under   the   direction    and        _  ;iio 

Govcrnnicut  and  its  agents,  on  tlie  wild  lands  of  the 
crown.  These  poor  people,  witli  the  exception  of 
."ome  of  the  commuted  pensioners,  (men,  in  general, 

of  dissolute  habit.s.)  arc  now  iu  a  thri'  ■•  ■' ''-"n: 

most  of  them  having  cleared  and  cull:  nt 

quantity  of  land  to  provide  for  their  :i;mi  in 

a  very  few  years,  with  industry,  pn  ui  the 

blessing  of  health,  they  will  be  on  LUc  iii^jiiway  to 
independence. 

Hie  emigration  of  the  last  tw  rj 

point  of  view,  been  productive  of  i  i- 

sequences,  both  to  the  emigrants  .e 

country  of  their  adoption,  tlian  t:  ig 

period  of  the  history  of  the.se  colouics.      1  ,-, 

the  new  settlers  have  had  much  t'ewcr  dili. ..;id 

privations  to  encounter  than  in  former  years.     Eni- 

ployment  is  now  more  cosily  obtained;  in ■ -re 

abundant ;  roads  improved,  and  more  f:-  ■,  - 

tended  throughout  all  the  ramification-  ; 

while  the  means  of  internal  coninni  d 

and  by  water,  by  stage  and  by    •  ;  - 

creased  an  hundred-fold  within  :  e 

years.     Tlic  principal  towns  and  \ii'.- 

vince,    particularly    the    scat    of    go  o 

doubled    in    size   and    population    w 

period,  while  new  towns  and  \  illagcs  ..  iy 

springing  up  in  every  direction  around  us.  G. 

*  During  the  summer  of  lEVn.  .'XIO.'HX)  sovereigns  wtr*  dcpotited 
in  the  bank  of  Upper  Caoada  by  emigranu. 


Hk  docs  anger  too  much  honour,  who 


. ,  and   an  uileutiuu  tu  w 
il  caa  bring  to  pass, — Lo;. 
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REHOBOAM,  KING  OF  JUDAII. 


The  engraving  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
artido,  is  not  only  very  iutcrestinp;  as  a  relic  of  anti- 
quity, but  very  important,  as  atfording  an  indubitable 
j)n)of  of  the  truth  of  a  part  of  Scripture  History.  We 
n>ad  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  "  That  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam, 
Shishuk,  King  of  Egypt,  came  up  against  Jerusalem ; 
and  he  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house:  he 
even  took  away  all :  and  he  took  away  all  the  shields 
of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made."  Of  this  event 
we  have  no  mention  in  profane  history,  and  con- 
sequently nothing  to  corrobtirate  the  te.«tiinony  of 
the  Sacred  Historian:  but  a  confirmation  of  tliis 
fact  has  recently  been  brought  to  light,  after  the  long 
IH-riod  of  2800  years. 

Shishak,  or  Sheshonk,   it  appears,    from    the  re- 
searches of  M.  ChampoUion,  was  the  builder  of  one  of 
the  magnificent  palaces  of  ancient  Thebes,  the  ruins  of 
which  arc  still  to  l>c  seen  at  Kamac.     On  one  of  the 
wallii   of  this    palace    there    is    sculptured   a    grand 
trimuphal  ceremony,  in  which  the   Pharaoh  is  reprc- 
Kouted  as  dragging  the  chiefs  of  above  thirty  conquered 
nations  to  the  feet  of  the  idols  of  Thebes.     Amongst 
tliese    captives,   is    the   one   represented   in   tlie   en- 
gra\  incr.  whose  name  is  plainly  written  in  hieroglyphi- 
luudaha  Mnick,  tUcKisii  or  J vtiMl.    And 
';im  was  the  only  King  of  Judah  conquered 
k,the  figure  must  Ix;  intended  to  represent 
nil;   who,  for  his  sins,  lost   the  |)rotection 
'.I  Jr.iiovAH,  and  the  splendid  treasures  of  bis  father 
."^  'I'liiion  were  Huffered  to  full  into  the  hands   of  the 
Egyptian  conqueror. 

As  the  figuns  sCTilptured  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  were  generally  portraits,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  we  have  here  the  actual  likeness 
of  Rfholxtam.  At  all  events,  the  inscription  upon 
the  shield,  together  with  the  strongly- marked  Jewish 
phyiiogaumy,  afford  sulhcicut  proof  that  it  wot  iu- 


tended  to  represent  the  Jewish  king ;  and  it  shows  us 
the  figure  and  features  of  the  Jewish  people,  about 
a  thiius:iiid  years  before  the  coining  of  that  mighty 
Deliverer,  who,  "  according  to  the  ficsh, "  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Rehoboam. 

We  ho|M'  that  similar  confirmations  of  still  more 
important  facts  in  Sacred  Histt)ry  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Eg>-ptiun  j)alaces  and 
monuments.  Such  corroborations  of  the  veracity  of 
the  Bible  are  not  indeed  essential  to  the  Christian's 
faith,  but  they  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
useful  in  overturning  the  objections  of  infidel  histo- 
rians and  philosophers.  G.  T. 

AXKIVKHSAUIKS  IN  OCTOnKR. 
MOND.W.  Mill. 
I0t>6  I'he  Tlatlle  of  Hastings,  »  hich  placed  William  the  Korman  on 
the  ibrouc  of  Knglaiul. 

1  I'KSOAV,  15lh. 

I49U  Americus  T'< 'ixirrn-.  tin    Ili.-t  ii'I:h-  !ia\i[';ttor.  finin  \^}l.•^n  the 

New  \V.  1.14 

first  vo>..  111. 

1651  CharUs    it.    r-.unu     im.iu    i  ugmua     aiici     la-.    i-.Miti;    iiuia 

Worcester. 

■wrnNrsoAY.  lOth. 

Iiurnt  at  Oxford, 
l.ouis  X\'I.,  brheade<l  at  Pari.«. 
„.-f,i,i„T,,  Ml.   J. I ..II  i.iiij'cior  of  St.  Domingo,  put  to  death 
by  his  own  adherent.^  for  nil  atrocious  cruelties. 
KHIOAV,  18ih. 

:  ihis  holy  )"  i  i  <ta- 

un.     He  1^  the 

,1      ,  .    ivc  been  coi. . . inity 

I  the  Saviour;  it  is,  however,  quite  e%idenl. 
Si.  I'aul  in  the  greater  part,  though  not  in  all, 
.<i  his  Uos]i«l  is,  with  good  reason,  supnusctl 
under  bis  sanction,  as  that  of  St.  MaiL  was 


l.V 

I7'i 


St.  I.ckf.  Tnt 
inenl  gives  us 
(joNpeU,  n"^  1 
till  after 
that  hi-  a 
of  I 
to   ' 


We  arc  told  hy  s»)nie  that  St.  I.uke  was  a  painter ,  but  this  could 
hardly  be  the  ca>e.  Kincc  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  fur  supposing 
that    I.uke    the    '  i    .      .  i    i  ..i      ,1^^    ..  iji.|oyt.d    Physician," 

were  not  the  '■  ■    he  was  a  person  of  much 

learning  is  evi'.  purity  and   copious  flow  of 

language  observ.iliIc  in  hi;>  \\;jii.i^^.  Of  his  mini>lry,  after  the 
History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tern  inates,  we  li.\ve  no  certain 
account ;  it  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  his  bfc  was 
comparatively  peaceful,  and  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 
1664  Ciipluiii  Ilau'kint,  a  celebrated  liuccanccr,  of  the  sixteenth 
ceutury,  made  the  first  voyage  to  the  C'oa.->l  of  Afitca  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  buving  slaves. 

SATl  H1>AV.  10th. 
1781  The   British   army,    under  Lord   Comwalli<,   surrendered  to 
General  Washington,  by  which  the  contest  bctHcen  Knglaud 
and  her  Colonies  wits  ended. 

.sfNUAY,  20lh. 
TwENTimi  SrvPAY  Amn  TniMTY. 
480  U.  C.   ISadle  of  Salamis,  the  most  celebrated  naval  engage- 
ment of  antiquity. 
1687  A.  1).  Lima  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom  expands  every  where  before  us 
nn  iniinciisc  portraiture  of  the  Uivinc  Mind  in  its  rontriving 
skill,  profuse  iinagitiatioii,  conceiving;  gcaiiis,  and  exquisite 
tubte,  HS  well  as  its  intercittiuR  qualities  of  the  most  Krtt<-ioug 
l>cuignity,  and  the  most  benevolent  inunificoiice.  The 
various  flowers  wc  behold  awaken  these  seiititiieuts  within 
us,  and  compel  our  reason  to  ninkc  these  pereeptiotis  and 
this  inference.  They  arc  the  oiiiiuul  heriild!^,  and  ever 
returning  pledges  to  us  of  Ilis  eoiitiiitiing  licnelieenee,  of 
His  desire  to  please  and  to  benefit  us,  and,  therefore,  of 
His  parental  and  intellectual  amiabilities.  Tliey  como  to 
us,  together  with  the  :iii.  i .1  nil  seasons  that  nurse  and 
evolve   thetn,  as   the  n\  -uraiiecs  that  the  world 

we  inhabit  is  vet  to  he   j  ;,  and  the  present  conrso 

of  thiuRs  to  go  on.  The  thunder,  the  ]ic.stilenee,  and  iho 
tem)>e.st,  awe  and  humble  us  into  dismaying  recollections  of 
His  tremcnilous  omnipolcncc  and  |)ossible  visitations,  and 
of  our  total  inability  to  resist  or  avert  them  ;  but  the  beauty 
and  benefactions  of  His  vegetable  creations,  the  Mowers 
and  the  fruits  more  especially,  remind  and  assure  us  of 
His  uiif  ■■  '      '       '  '  ■'  V,  of 

His  put.  iiig- 

nity  stiii  ii.iij.iiui:;  liis  liu.n.   >- m.--.  i.-.>.   i.n....  need 

it  to  design  and  execute  such  lovel)  and  beneficent  produc- 
tions that  display  the  minutest  thought,  most  claburuto 
composition,  and  so  much  (wrsonol  kindness. Turner. 
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POLYNESIA 


n. 

OKSCRIPTION  OP  THK   INHABITANTS — POPULATION — WARS 
— RKLIOION — INFANTICIDK — AMUSKMKNTS,    &C. 

The  inhabitants  <if  the  South  Sea  Islands  arc 
generally  above  the  middle  statnre,  and  tolerably 
robust.  Their  lirabs  are  well-formed ;  they  are 
active  in  their  movements,  and  unembarrassed  in 
their  address.  Deformity  and  disease  they  invariably 
ascribe  tu  the  visits  of  Europeans;  a  deformed  person 
being,  OS  they  say,  rarely  seen  among  them,  pre- 
viously to  the  period  of  their  discovery.  Their 
countenances  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Chinese, 
Malay,  or  other  eastern  tribes.  Tlieir  features  are 
bold  and  prominent,  the  forehead  high  and  finely 
formed,  the  eyes  bright,  full,  and  of  a  jet-black;  the 
cheek-bones  never  high,  the  nose  aquiline,  the  mouth 
well-formed,  the  lips  full,  the  teeth  remarkably  white 
and  entire,  except  in  extreme  old  age,  the  ears  large, 
the  chin  generally  projecting.  The  hair  is  of '  a 
ahining  black  or  dark-browni  colour,  frequently  soft 
and  curly. 

The  females,  though  generally  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  the  men,  are  larger  than  those  of 
England,  and  are  sometimes  remarkably  tall  and 
stout.  A  roundness  and  fulness  of  figure,  but  with- 
out corjmlonce,  distinguishes  both  sexes,  but  espe- 
cially the  females.  The  general  colours  are  olive, 
bronze,  and  rcddish-browm,  equally  removed  from  the 
jet-black  of  the  African  ond  Asiatic,  the  yellow  of  the 
Malay,  and  the  copper-colour  of  the  North  American. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  chiefs,  and  persons  of 
hereditary  rank,  are  much  superior  to  the  common 
people  in  stateliness  and  physical  strength  ;  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  they  have  sometimes  been  considered 
as  a  distinct  race.  The  father  of  the  late  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  was  six  feet  four  inches  ;  Poman? 
six    feet  two   inches,     and    the    present    kings    of 

Vol.  III. 


I  AMI,  CHiir  or  THK  moMA^norr  mlahds. 
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lUMea  tmd  nf  Tlnnhlnp  n^'  ctinally  fall.  Sui>crior 
6tod  Hi  '  'lay.    perhaps,   iu 

■omc  11 ,  -- iiilLTeuce.      Dark- 

men  of  ct>luur  is  cun.sitliTi'd  by  them  as  an  ludit-a- 
tioa  of  stnnpth.  "  When,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  I  have 
awn  the  nati\'es  looking  at  a  verj'  dark  man,  I  have 
eoinetiines  heard  them  >uy  iu  the  native  hmt:ua};e. 
'The  man,  how  dark !  food  boms  am'  his;'  referring 
to  the  ;  "     ■:  their  fish-hooks,   ehiM-U, 

fcc.,  of  '■  slain   in  battle.     Again, 

vrhcn  u  niun  <<f  a  ^kxI  figure'  has  landed  from  a 
EurojH-on  ship,  they  huve  said,  '  A  fine  man  that, 
if  he  were  but  a  native."  " 

Their  mental  faeulties  have  hitherto  l)cen  but 
partially  developed.  Tho  native*  of  the  Society 
Islands  arc  more  curious  and  inquisitive,  as  well  as 
ingenious,  than  those  of  the  other  groups.  That 
their  eapabilities  ait  great,  may  Ik-  gathered  not  only 
from  the  8yst«'matic  nature  of  their  institutions,  the 
ini;  '     '      ^  .'    ;'  red    in    their  national 

as-  s  and  purity  of  their 

laiiL;u..^i.,  but  also  tmiii  thiir  remarkable  aptitude 
(anmiig  both  young  and  old)  to  receive  the  in- 
structions of  their  '  Jnu-tienlarly  in  the 
science  of  numbers,  tl,  tion  of  which  ajipears 
to  be  tpiite  ea?y  to  them.  Multitudes  of  adults,  of 
from  tiiirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  have  learned  to 
read  the  New  Testanient  in  twelve  months  from 
the  time  of  b-  iMiiiiliur  the  alphabet. 

In    their  character    they    are   cheerful, 

hospitable,  bhi  (.■.  ..i-nat(U-ed.  Their  diet  is  sim- 
ple, their  lalniur  light,  and  they  n>tire  to  rest  at 
an  early  hour  and  rise  lxifi)re  day-break.  The 
natural  duration  of  life  among  them  is  not  below 
the  average  of  other  nations.  In  the  absence  of 
written  recor«U,  nmch  of  cours'-  is  only  derivable 
from  inference  i    but  there   w< .  -   still   living 

when  Mr.  Ellis  wa-s  there,  who  red  Captain 

Cook's  visit  whirli  was  fifty  yearn  l)elore,  as  well  as 
two  individu-ils  who  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bennity. 

Tlie  population  ef  the  various  groups  is  computed 
at  about  50,000:  viz.,  Tahiti  10,000;  liimco  and 
Tefuarou  2000 ;  the  Leeward  Islands  2000 ;  the 
Austral  Islands  .") 000  ;  Rarotojsna  7000  ;  the  Harvey 
Islands  1 1 ,000,  Jtc.    It  i  '  =t,  however,  both  from 

the  testimony  of  the  i  nl    the  less  equivocal 

evidence  of  the  ruins  ul  Ijuiiilings  which  appear  in 
cverv  part  of  the  i«l«n'U,  that  the  ]>opulati(m  was 
for  'I  it  is  at  present.    The  na- 

tiv .  8  visit  a  frightful  decrease 

hi)  ehief  of  Papari,  remarked 

in  :  Davis  in  IMft;  "If  Go<l 

had  not  sent  his  word  at  the  time  he  did,  wars, 
infanticide,  murder,  and  human  sacrifii-es,  would 
have  made  an  end  of  the  wnall  remnant  of  the 
nation." 4.  Pomar<  also  i^aid  to  some  English  visiters, 
"  Yott  arc  c»)me  to  see  us  under  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  in  which  your  countrymen 
fonnerly  visited  our  ancestors.  T/iei/  came  in  the 
arm  of  men,  when  the  islands  were  inhabit«><l,  but  you 
are  come  to  behold  only  the  n^nmant  of  the  |m'ii|>1c.  " 
The  reasonf  '  "t 

are  fully  sulii  '  d 

to  continue,  it  is   more  tlian  pi  uat  in  a  \ery 

few  year*  they  would  have   t\    ,  iv  the  whole 

pMnilation. 

T^ii-ir  \L-nvA  \L'fri'  fr.>Miii'nt  anil  «:mt'oin:irv ;  they 
f„.  When 

a  wivi  ...I.,  n.iiii  I.,  l/i  I  .iiiiiii:  M' >  <>,  11. ii,,....  .iicrifiLcs 
were  offered  np  to  Oro,  their  god  of  war,  and  his  aid 
invoked.  The  wor-canocs  were  then  collected  and 
equipped,  tbeir  weapou  pointud  Knd  polished,  and 


messengers  sent  round  to  require  the  adherent*  of 
the  warlike  parties  to  repaii-  amicti,  at  a  given  time, 
to  the  nndeavous.  The  priests  were  import^uit 
persounpes  on  these  occasions;  various  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  jjerformed,  and  offerings  presented, 
in  J»rdcr  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Their 
armies  were  sometimes  large :  when  Cai>tain  Cook 
was  there,  an  expedition  bailed,  con«it>ting  of  on< 
hundred  and  seventy  war-canoes,  holding  forty  men 
each,  making  ui)wards  of  6(KI()  fighting  men.  In 
the  last  war  l)ut  one,  ut  Hooroto  in  Ruiatea,  ninety 
war-eanoee,  each  one  hundred  feet  long,  belonging 
to  Iluahine,  were  filled  with  warriors;  the  llaiateun.s 
also,  against  whom  the  expi'dition  went,  had  an 
equally  numerous  fleet  and  army.  In  this  battle 
the  carnage  was  so  great  on  both  sides,  that  the  dead 
bodies  arc  said  to  have  formed  a  heap  as  high  as  the 
young  coeoa-nut-trces. 

The  women  sometime*  accom])anied  their  husbands 
on  these  mtirderous  cx|MMlitions,  but  gi'ncnilly  fimght 
only  with  theirnails  and  hands  -.  the  conflict  was  carried 
on  with  savage  fury,  heightened  by  their  war-n)usii 
and  above  all  by  the  war-orators  called  Ranli.  The.- 
were  men  of  commanding  persons,  wearing  oidy  a 
ginlle  of  the  leav  es  of  the  TV  plant,  and  carr)'ing  a 
small  buii  same  leaves  in  the  right  hand,  in 

which  wa-  da  sharp-pointed  weapon,  made 

of  the  bnck-bone  of  the  tlingray:  their  business 
was  to  animate  and  excite  the  warriors  to  the  highest 
degree.  Their  harangues  were  to  the  following  etfcet 
but  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  a  translation  an 
adequate  idea  of  them.  "  Roll  oinvanl  like  the  bil- 
lows; break  on  them  with  the  roar  and  loam  of 
ocean  on  the  reefs ;  hang  on  thcni  like  the  forked 
lightnings  playing  above  the  frothy  surf;  give  out 
the  vigilance,  give  out  the  strength,  give  out  the 
anger  of  the  devouring  wild  dog,  till  their  line  is 
broken,  till  they  flow  back  like  the  receding  tide ! "  &c. 
In  a  protracted  contest,  these  orators  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  expire  fnmi  mere  cxhatistion. 

The  dresses  of  the  warriors  were  very  im])osing : 
all  went  to  battle  in  their  best  clothes,  their  bodies 
being  enveloped  in  folds  of  native  cloth  many  incht 
thick.  They  wore  either  turbans  of  a  largo  size,  or 
helmets  .shaped  like  the  Roman  helmet,  the  frame  of 
which  was  of  basket-work  covered  with  stiff  native 
cloth,  and  ornamented  W'ith  bunches  of  red  and  green 
feathers,  with  a  line  of  the  long  slender  feat  In  ■ 
the  tropic-bird  tipon  the  upper  edge.  On  the 
above  the  ears,  i)icces  of  mother-of-pearl  and  oilu  r 
shells  were  hung  in  bunches.  Some  wore  a  kind  of 
armour  of  net-work,  made  of  small  cords  wound 
round  the  body  so  tight  us  only  to  allow  of  the 
exercise  of  the  logs  and  arms;  in  eoncral,  however, 
their  dresses  were  cumbersome,  and  calculated  only 
tp  make  an  Imposing  appearance. 

W'hen  the  armies  met,  the  warriors  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground  around  their  chiefs,  ttsing  tin 
most  irritating  language  towards  each  other ;  then 
two  or  thrt'C  would  start  up  and  challenge  an 
equal  number  of  their  opponents,  and  these  wtmid 
be  followed  by  others,  until  the  onset  became  general. 
Tlie  first  man  taken  olive  was  offered  in  sacrifice; 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  cither  massacred,  or 
n-served  for  slaves. 

But  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  began  when  one 
party  being  defeated  was  compelled  to  fly.  The  con 
querors  dividing,  one  party  followed  in  j)ursuit,  whiir 
the  other  repaired  to  the  villages,  where  they  mas- 
sacred without  mercy,  or  distincticm  of  age  or  sex, 
all  the  inhahiUints.  Tlie  dreadful  barbarities  then 
practised  illustrate  well  the  declaration,  that  "  the 
dark  jjlaccs  of  tho  earth  ore  ftill  of  the  habitatioua 
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of  cruelty."  All  thuir  wars  wire  wars  of  cxtcrmi- 
iintiiin,  and  in  noiiic  iii>fniiri->i,  tJic  victors  frintoil  on 
the  (lend  boilicH  nt'  ''  u  fofa. 

Wlicn   [Hv.-  VI'.  ufd  on,  a  meeting  was 

ap|M)iii(<  .1  '    u   iVw   of    the    Icndt-rii   on    both 

.siili'-i.    'I  i.  i  ;  in  (Diintil  toj^i'thcr  on  tlw  b<'uth, 

or  nndiT  tlie  •haily  nrov<',  debated  and  seUled  tlie 
terms.  'I'be  wreath  of  |H'ace  wtu  then  woven  a»<l 
exchanged,  and  iniprecutions  were  invoked  upon 
thosi',  who  »li(mld  wilfnlly  tear  it  asunder.  Feasting, 
jiiiMies  and  dances  followed ;  after  which  the  wea- 
jions  of  war  were  eleaned,  and  huiiK  np  in  fln-ir 
(lwellinf!K.  until  somu  fresh  (juarrel  called  them  again 
into  I  n. 

Tl:  .  of  Polynesia  was  fmiihatieally  one  <il 

blood,      riie  objects  of  ' 
of  ini(|uity,  nor  wiii  nn. 

o/  them.      '  iber  of  ll^  1  llie 

eonntant        ,  •  <•    they    \     .  I    tf) 

niuintnin   over  the   ii-lands,   a   sort   of   eu'  ' 

\v;ia  thrown  anmnd  them,  and  the  people  wi 
tomed    to   consider   them-wlvcs    as    surroinided    by 

iiivifibie  irt* -l'' "'•»,   and  to  behold  in  the  various 

natnrul    ]  i  of   the   heavens,  the  movements 

I  '  ■     .-pirns,     i'he  mountain's  summits  also,  the 

s.  the  rocky  defile,  the    foaming   cataract, 
;iiid  '  ■      1  ■■        re  all  regarded  as  the  resorts 

of  til. 

Tlieir  iiKil-s  \vti>>  rough  lf>g9  of  wood,  or  basalt, 
wrai»iH"d  in  folds  of  sacred  cloth,  and  in  some  cases, 
carved.  Into  these  blocks,  placed  in  Maraes,  or 
temples,  the  gods  were  supposed  to  enter,  when 
invoked  by  the  priests. 

Sonic  of  tliese  Maraes,  or  temples,  especially  the 
national  ones,  were  immense  structures.  Captain 
\Vil?on  visited  one  of  them,  the  square  of  which 
niea.sured  '270  feet  long,  91  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
.md  50  feet  high  ;  being  stirrounded  on  all  sides  with 
•teps,  like  the  pyramids,  it  wa.s  of  course  smaller  at 
tile  top.  It  was  built  of  coral-rock,  or  basalt,  hewn 
.sfinnre  with  immense  labour.  Surrounde<l,  as  these 
sometimes  were,  with  groves  of  large 
.  ■wing  trees,  imperviows,  by  reason  of  their  ! 

gigantic  and  luxuriant  foliage,  to  the  rjiys  and  almost  ] 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  standing  in  isolated  gran- 
deur on  the  bold  point  of  some  promimtory,  ccmnected 
also  with  all  that  is  mystic  and  terrific  in  the  sangui- 
nary rites  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  it  may  well  be 
I  conceived  that  feelings  of  prostration  and  awe  were 
Kit  by  the  ignorant  and  wretched  worshippers  whcn- 
■vcr  they  approached  them. 
I  The  offerings  included  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  the 
vuits  of  the  earth,  and  the  choicest  of  their  manu- 
fckctures,  and  human  victims!  and  the  Missionaries 
had  cause  to  believe,  that  part  of  these  victims  were 
eaten  by  the  worshippers. 

The  priests  were  an  artful  set  of  impostors,  who, 
by  a  system  of  terror  and  mystification,  maintained 
an  unbounded  influence  over  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  natives.  Mr.  Ellis  relates  a  ludicrous 
instance  of  their  pretended  communication  with  the 
gods.  One  of  the  Missiotiaries  wanted  provisions,  of 
which  none  were  to  be  had  b<it  some  sacred  fowls,  and 
for  these  he  offered  the  presiding  priest  several  useful 
.•\rficlcs.  The  priest  looked  at  them  with  a  wishful 
eye,  declined  thum,  then  looked  again,  and  after 
exhibiting  some  qualms  of  conscience,  said  he  would 
ask  the  god  if  he  wtis  willing  to  part  with  the 
fowls.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  Marae, 
followed  by  the  Missionarj',  who  heard  him  deliver 
the  following  address.  "  O  my  atua  (god),  here  is 
some  good  property,  knives,  scissors,  hioking-ghisses, 
&c.,  perhaps  I  may  sell  some  of  the  fowls  belonging  to 


UuuttU  U'AMi,  auU  mjIU  with- 


u)  tvn  for  it  ?    It  will 
Ilavini.'    ■■  reoived 
Hi. 
oti 

•In   ■ 
been  c... 

had    destroyeil    III    mcic)--i.-ii    i  lu'lil    m 
oU'spring.     This   liurrid  ami    iiniuitnral   , 
fostered,   if  not  origiiiatid,   by   an   institution  called 
Arroit,   which   wk"   ""    »-»..<  ImiLhi    ..f   •.•■r.miM   who 
ap|K-ar  to   have  at- 

pctralion  of  evei  V  .i.i'niiiu.i- I'.n   "i.  uuniAn 

milurt",  under  the  pr«-tence  of  beic  !  by  th<" 

Mr.    Elli.s  a>'  'uit   two   tiiiriH    of   tin; 

i  I    were    thus  i  -,    and 

tliat    during   tin-    i!,  :  ■  .    \      • 

he   had   not    known     -i     /.. 
betii  guilty  of  fl  d  crime. 

With   the    am  ..itry   of   the    pmplr,    thrir 

music,  dances,  and  the  whole  circle  of  i  isc- 

ments,  were  intimately  blended.     Tin.  i.cs 


Mr.  Niitt   de- 

■    I   at 
not 


on  their  instnmients  *,  were  a 
and   historical   ballads,  which 
situation  and  period  of  life, 
however,  they  w.         i   i  .-  .- 
from     their    con 

eei'\      ' 

n;r 

Tl 

In;. 

that    it   wa.<4   stolen,    wliicli    tiie    other  denied;     upon 

which  the  first  referred  to  two  lines  of  a  ballad,  the 

English  of  which  is  aa  follows : 


i.gs 

• 1 •^■'7 

With   few  exceptions, 


lie 
ft. 


tecl 


Such  an 
Stole  thf 


Tarea,  a  thief. 


This  reference  was  conclusive,  and  perfectly  satisfied 

the  objector. 

Tlicir  ordinary  amusements  consistefl  of  wrestling, 
boxing,    foot-racing,  cock-fighting.    •  •   '  rs, 

throwing  the  sjiear  or  javelin,  .tthI  .  'th 

by  land  and  sea,  archery,  !fs, 

flying  the  kite,  &c.      Anot ,  .  ai 

called  fdahee,  or  swimming  in  the  surf,  when  the 
waves  were  high  and  the  billows  breaking  on  the  reef. 
Being  accustomed  to  the  water  from  their  e«-ljest 
infancy,  these  islanders  know  nothing  of  danger  or 
fear,  and  arc  the  best  swimmers  and  divers  in  the 
world.      When  enjoying    this    exercise    •'  '   .   a 

small    board,    swim    out    to    sea   for  a  ')le 

distiince,  watch  the  swell,  and  when  it  ruiini  them, 
resting  their  bosoms  on  the  boanl.  m..unt  on  its 
stimmit,  and  amidst  foam  and  spray,  ride  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  to  the  shore.  On  appr. 'aching  the 
beach  they  slide  off  the  board,  and  retaining  it  with 
the  hand,  dive  towards  the  deep,  and  swimming  out 
again,  repeat  the  exercise. 

The  young  people  have  another  diversion  of  the 
kind.  They  erect  a  stage  on  the  margin  of  a  deep 
part  of  the  sea,  and  leaping   from   the  highest  ele- 


•  Thi. 
trumpet. 
Tlir   ■■■ 
oil' 
fi.-. 
Ih. 
ail  . 

WW. .V... 

the  viclim.     1  ■■ 
cnetl   I'r  a  pv 


long,  fin^i  II  «H.-  I 


the 
itc. 


iiiiwu(^i  vuc  iiuc\jik^. 


I  a  long;  a; 
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vation,  chue  each  other,  both  on  the  curfucc  and 
under  Uie  ■wntor,  diving  Bomctin.cs  to  an  almost 
•  iucpi'dihlc  depth.  Large  cuni|>auie8  of  children, 
from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  have  often  been 
seen  the  greater  part  of  tlic  forenoon,  eagerly  follow- 
ing this  amusement  with  the  most  pcrfe<'t  confidence 
of  safety,  as  far  as  the  water  i«  concerned.  The 
shark,    however,   would  sometimes    interrupt   both 


this  and  the  former  exercise  with  his  terrific  intru- 
sion. 

Fishing  is  practised  both  as  an  amusement  and  as 
an  employment.  Nets  of  ever>'  description,  hooks 
made  of  niotljer-of-pearl,  and  spears,  arc  all  iised 
with  tinfailing  success,  and  the  productions  of  the 
sea,  like  those  of  the  land,  in  these  beautil'ul  regions, 
are  boundless  in  variety  and  extent. 


iviLnnm  ur  iiii    mi  or  a  SAHitwicii  island  ciiiFr. 


CROYLAND  ABBEY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

This  beautiful  ruin  is  the  relic  of  one  of  the  most 
rich  and  splendid  monasteries  in  England  j  and 
though  the  present  vestiges  can  boast  no  greater 
antiquity  than  some  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  that 
is,  from  the  reign  of  Stephen  to  that  of  John,  they 
present  one  of  our  finest  specimens  of  the  semi  or 
mixed  Norman  architecture. 

The  tower,  which  appears  to  l)e  of  a  much  later 
date  than  the  profusely  decorated  gateway,  foriiis 
the  entrance  to  the  northern  aisle  of  the  abbey- 
church,  now  converted  into  the  parish-church,  and 
which  is  the  only  part  of  this  once  extensive 
building  ai)propriated  to  divine  worship,  the  rest 
being  in  a  state  of  unprotected  ruin,  expo.sed  to  the 
dilapidating  effects  of  every  wintry  storm. 

It  has  generally  Ik-cu  remarked,  that  wherever  we 
find  the  ruin  of  an  abl)cy,  that  8j>ot  is  decidedly  the 
most  pleasant,  salubrious,  and  picturesque  in  that 
part  of  the  country  ;  such  advantages,  however,  could 
have  had  no  influence  in  fixing  the  site  of  Croylaiid 
Abbey.  A  piece  of  miry  ground,  just  rising  out  of 
the  waters  which  surrounded  it,  unapproachable  but 
by  boats,  and  scarcely  capable  of  bearing  the  weiglif  of 
a  human  f<M)t,  enveloped  in  fog,  and  affording  no  pro- 
«pe<t  but  that  of  an  interminable  waste,  intcrs|H.Tscd 
pcrhapH  with  a  few  native  willows,  was  the  dreary  pic- 
tun-  which  alone  this  country  could  jirescnt  j  we  must, 
thereliirc,  look  to  other  causes  for  the  erection  of  u 
religious  residence,  and  the  subsequent  cstuliliKhment 
of  a  town,  in  such  an  unattractive  situation. 

Ethclbald,  King  of  Mcrcia,  almut  the  Ix-ginning  of 


the  eighth  century,  founded  a  monastery  at  Rcpton, 
in  Derbyshire ;  thither  the  stm  of  one  of  his  nobles, 
weary,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  of  the  tur- 
moils of  war,  and  the  troubles  of  life,  retired,  re- 
nounced the  world,  became  a  monk,  and,  from  his 
piety,  had,  afterwards,  conferred  upon  him  the  name 
of  St.  (lUthlac.  "Wishing  to  give  an  example  of 
abstinence  and  of  devotion  to  divine  things,  he  deter- 
mined fo  withdraw  himself  from  all  society;  and, 
leaving  his  monastery,  he  rambled  he  knew  not 
whither,  till,  finally,  couunitting  himself  in  a  siiiull 
boat,  to  the  guidance  of  I'nn'idcnce  he  resolved 
that  wherever  tlie  boat  took  land  he  would  fix  his 
residence.  He  was  wafted  to  this  unpromising 
island  ;  here  he  built  a  hut,  and  here,  cxi)osed  to  all 
till-  temptations  and  tnmbles  of  a  disordered  imagi- 
nation, he  remained  till  his  death,  which  hapi)ened 
about  the  j'ear  817. 

lithclbald.  wishing  to  honour,  as  much  as  possible, 
a  saint  brought  up,  as  it  were,  under  his  own  eye, 
and  considering  his  landing  at  Croyland  as  an  almost 
miraculous  circumstance,  determined  to  found  on 
that  very  spot  a  monastery  to  his  memory.  This  he 
inwnediately  conunenced,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
islan<l  of  Croyland,  and  the  adjoining  inar>hes, 
and  the  fishery  of  the  Rivers  Nenc  and  Wclland. 
He  also  gave  thre<'  hundred  pounds  in  silver  towards 
the  fitting  up  of  the  establishment,  and  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  for  ten  years  to  come,  with 
authority  to  the  monks  to  build  a  town  for  their 
own  use,  and  to  have  a  right  of  common  for  them 
selves,  and  for  all  that  belonged  to  them. 

TJic  csUblishment  thus  begun   by  Ethclbald  was 
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encouraged  by  Burcccding  kings,  and  all  its  ])rivili'gi*<i 
confirracd,  pnrticiilarly  in  the  reign  of  King  Egbert, 
in  the  years  827  nuil  H33.  When  Withlatf  wus  King 
of  Men-ill,  the  infunt  colony  iinil  to\vn  begun  to 
flonrish,  and  the  state  of  Croyland  became  a  promi- 
nent topic  in  the  dehberutions  of  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  wlien  assembled  to  devise  means  for 
resisting  the  invasions  of  the  Dimes. 

This  ouce  flourishing  monastery,  and,  we  may 
presume,  its  dependent  town,  was,  however,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  foundation, 
nearly,  if  not  completely,  destroyed  by  the  Danes. 
It  remained  in  ruins  till  the  year  1)48.  when  it  was 
refounded  by  King  Kdred,  but  was  again  destroyed 
by  fire  in  loy  I.  In  1 1  IJ  it  was  a  second  time  rebuilt, 
of  which  rebuilding,  as  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
prevailing  practice  of  erecting  religious  houses,  and 
accounts  in  some  measure,  for  the  studied  variety 
we  find  in  various  parts  of  such  edifices,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  the  piers,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
quote  the  following  account  from  Camden. 

"  Tis  not  necessary  to  wriU'  the  |irivate  history 
of  this  monastery,  for  'tis  extant  in  Ingulphus  now 
printed,  yet  I  am  willing  to  make  a  short  report  of 
lliut  which  Peter  Blcsaish,  vice-chancellour  to  King 
Henry  the  Second,  auumg  other  things,  relates  con- 
cerning the  first  building  of  this  monastery  in  the 
year  lllil,  to  the  cud  that,  by  one  single  precedent, 


wc  may  Icam  by  what  means  and  tupplyt  so  many 
rich  and  stately  religious  hotuca  were  buUt  in  all 
parts  of  this  kingdr)m. 

"  Joffrid,   the   abbot,  obtain-  ■  npa 

and   bishops  of  Englniid,  nn  !'  <tK 

that  helped  forward  ■  ird 

part  of  the  [H-nance  >  : ^  .in- 

niittcd.  With  this  he  sent  out  monks  every  where 
to  pick  up  money,  and,  having  enough,  he  appointed 
St.  IVrpetutt's  and  Felicity's  day  to  be  that  on  which 
he  would  lay  the  foundation,  to  tl>e  end  the  work, 
from  some  fortunate  name,  might  be  ausjiicioiuly 
begun.  At  which  time  the  nobles  and  prelates,  with 
the  common  |)eople,  met  in  great  numbers  ;  prayers 
being  said,  and  anthems  sung,  the  abbot  himself 
laid  the  first  corner-stone  on  the  east  side  ;  after 
him  every  nobleman,  according  to  his  degree,  laid 
his  stone ;  some  laid  money ;  others  writings,  by 
which  they  oflen-d  their  lands,  advowsons  of  churches, 
tentlis  of  sheep,  and  other  chur(  h-tithes,  certain 
measures  of  wheat,  a  certain  number  of  workmen  or 
masons.  On  the  other  side,  the  commtm  |M'ople,  as 
otlicicms  with  emulation  and  great  devotion,  offered, 
some  money,  some  one  day's  work  every  month,  till 
it  should  be  finished  ;  some  to  build  whole  pillars, 
others  pedestals,  and  others  certain  parts  of  the 
walls.  Tlie  abbot  afterwards  made  a  speech,  com- 
mending  their   great  bounty   in  contributing  to  so 
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pious  nirorV,  Bn«1,  bv  vay  of  r«niit«1.  made  every 


t;. 


UfJ 

in    iu 


bl.  --.iiL.--  '1  '!i;  '  •  '''irch.    At 

tluiii    WlIU    U    [jlcuUiul    fcSUit,    1 

great  joy." 

Atlcr  this  r\-f '■•—  >• 'w......  this  ill-fated  abbey 

was  acrtiu  doi^  and  by  the  same 

I.  "     .    anil  in;n    m   me   simrt  spare   of   abo\it 

ti  -i.      It    was    fiiiully    ff built    about    1I"0, 

M  ;  it  bus  bt-eu  subjected  to  no  other  vicissi- 

1  I  what  were   ri>iiiiiinii   to  all  eiclesiastiral 

il  by  Kiiij;  Henry  the 

A  ere   valued   at    1083/.; 

auil.  iu   the  time  ot  the    eivd   wars  of  Charles   the 

Vir~f    Ti.'<  oming  d  garrison  for  oue  or  other  of  the 

:  parties. 

;..^  ...»ior>-  of  this  edifice  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  labours. 
At  one  time  the  seat  of  devotion  and  learning, 
the  abode  of  hixnry  and  ease,  possessing  riches 
i  ,  '  and  vessels  for  its  use  of  the  most 
,  in  ; — as  "  one  cup  of  gold  and  two 
phiiiU  oJ  gilt  silver,  modelled  in  the  form  of  two 
.angels,  with  enchased  work  upon  them,  and  two 
basins  of  silver,  wonderful  in  their  workmanship  and 
size,  very  finely  enchaseil  with  soldiers  in  armour ; 
all  which  vessels  Henry,  Emperor  of  Germany,  had 
formerly  pn-sentcd  to  him,  and,  up  to  the  time  of 
presenting  to  this  abbey,  had  always  retained  in  his 
own  chapel,"  with  all  other  things  perfectly  corre- 
s|>ouding  thereto; — now,  except  in  the  small  portion 
fitted  up  as  a  church,  scarcely  affording  shelter  to  a 
rook  or  a  daw,  an<l  the  last  remains  of  its  once 
almost  unparallchd  magnificence  mimldering  silently 
to  dust,  and  mingling  with  the  soil  on  which  they 
stand.  A.  J. 

MY    NATIVK    HOMS. 

A  I.lTTr  V.  Iviv  T  left  inv  h>:i\i  ■. 

On  1  :i>. 

I  si'  'e  sail. 

As  1.  ••-■  i 
But  < 

Mv  liall\'  v<.ii  : 

Nir  lof  •  ■.::. 

RetuniinK  Ui  )our  aniij  a;;ain. 
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THE  CHASSEUR  ANTS  OF  TRINIDAD. 

Onk   morning  my   attention  w  •   LnureJ 

Hill  by  an   unu.'inl    nnrnbor  •  .   whose 

appeanun-c  was    :  ■   me;    they  were  smaller, 

but  not  nnlike  au  ,         crow;  and  were  perched 

on  a  (iilibash-tree  near  the  kitchen.  I  asked  the 
house-negress,  who  at  that  moment  cumc  up  from 
the  garden,  what  could  l)e  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance of  those  black  birds;  She  said,  "  Misses,  deni 
be  a  sign  of  the  blessing  of  God ;  dcy  are  not  de 
blessing,  but  (inly  de  sign,  as  we  say,  of  Go4'« 
blessing.  Mis.scs,  you'll  see  afore  noon-tinK-,  how 
the  ants  will  come  and  dear  the  hou«"s.  "  At  this 
moment  I  was  called  to  breakfa?«t.  an<i  thinking  it 
was  some  superstitious  idea  of  her's,  I  paid  no 
further  attention   to  it. 

In  about  two-  hours  after  this,  I  observed  an 
luicommon  nmnber  of  Cluisseur-Antt  crawling  about 
the  floor  of  the  room :  my  children  wen-  annoyed 
by  them,  and  seated  themselves  on  a  table,  where 
their  legs  di<l  not  communicate  with  the  fl(K)r.  The 
ants  difi  not  crawl  upon  my  person,  but  I  was  now 
surrounded  by  tliem.  Shortly  after  this,  the  walls 
of  the  room  became  covered  by  them ;  and  next 
they  began  to  take  possession  of  the  tables  and 
chairs.  I  now  thought  it  necessary  to  take  refuge 
in  an  adjoining  room,  separated  only  by  a  few 
ascending  steps  from  the  one  we  occupied,  an<l 
this  was  not  accomplished  without  great  care  and 
generalship,  for  had  we  trodden  uj)on  one,  we  should 
have  been  summarily  punished.  There  were  several 
ants  on  the  step  of  the  stair,  but  they  were  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  in  the  room  we  had  left ;  but 
the  upper  room  presented  a  singtdar  spectacle,  for 
not  only  were  the  floor  and  the  walls  covered  like 
the  other  room,  but  the  roof  was  covered  also. 

The  open  rafters  of  a  West  India  l>ouse,  at  all 
times  afford  shelter  to  a  numerous  tribe  of  insects, 
more  particularly  the  cockroach ;  but  now  their 
destruction  wa^  inevitable.  The  cliosseur-ants,  as  if 
trained  for  battle,  a.s<ended  in  regular,  thick  files,  to 
the  raft'-'  ■■■  ■'  ♦hrew  down  the  cockroaches  to  their 
comraii  floor,  who  as  regularly  marched  off 

with  the  (i«  an  ixxlies  of  cockroaches,  dragging  them 
away  by  their  united  efforts  with  ama/.ing  rapidity. 
Either  the   ■  'ics  were   sttmg  to  death  on  the 

raft'T---.  nr  (•'  II   killed  them.     The  nuts  never 

St'  r  tlieir  prey,  but  conveyed  it  all  to 

th. 

The  windward  windows  of  this  room  were  of 
glass,  and  a  battle  now  ensued  between  the  ants 
and  the  jiKk-spaniardii,  on  the  panes  of  glass.  Tlie 
'jack-Spaniard  may  be  called  the  wa.sp  of  the  West 
Indies ;  it  if  twice  as  large  as  a  British  wasp,  and 
its  sting  is  iu  proportion  more  painful.  It  builds 
its  nests  in  trt-es  and  old  houses,  and  sometimes  in 
the  rafters  of  a  room.  These  jack-sjjuniards  were 
not  quit*  such  ea'V  ]'r<"y.  a«  tlie  cock-roaches  had 
been,    for   t!  which    not    one 

cockroach  h^  ^(^  jack-spaniards, 

hotly  pursued  on  the  window,  alighted  cm  the  dress 
of  one  of  my  children.  I  cntn-ated  her  to  sit  still, 
and  remain  quiet.  la  an  inc  onceivably  short  space 
of  time,  a  party  of  ants  crawled  upon  her  frock, 
surrounded,  covered  the  two  jnek-spaniards,  and 
crawled  do%\  ''';<■   floor,  dragging   off  their 

prey,  and  il  >o  harm. 

From    th  I    went    to    the   adjoining  bed- 

<»hnmHer  an  -room,  and  found  them  ccpially 

■I.      I   openeil   a  large 
.■  hich   had  been  much 
micsted;  for  i  was  det«rmincd  to  t^ike  every  advan- 
tage of  Hu. li  .-.III.-  liuutcis.     I  fiiuud  the  anta  already 
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suppose  they  mtut  have  got  in  at  lomc  i 

T       '•  .1  out  the  i: 

.la     of   (01  1 

.1. 


.  ,  ajul  went  to  tho  chambers 

I  wilt  at  a  liUlc  iliMtanif;  but  these  aIi<o  were  iu  the 
Bme  state.  I  next  prociitlcd  to  oik-ii  u  store-room 
t  tho  eud  of  the  other  housu  for  a  phiee  f>f  retreat  j 
lut,  to  get  the  key,  I  had  to  return  to  the  under 
Doin,  where  the  battle  wiui  now  more  hot  than  ever, 
lie  ants  had  eonimenced  an  uttuck  upon  the  rats 
nd  mice,  whieli,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  were 
no  matth  for  their  apparently  in-'igiiificant  foes, 
'i'iicy  surrounded  them  as  they  hud  the  inscet-tribo, 
((u 'ivd  them  over,  and  drugged  them  olf  with  a 
1 1  li  lity  and  unli>n  of  strenijth,  tbnt  iki  one  wlio  lias 
not  watched  sufli  rehvnd.      I  did 

not  see  one  rut  or  i.  .  I  am  sure  I  »uw 

.1  «eore  eurried  o(l  durniR  a  x  ery  sliort  period.  We 
ne.xt  tried  tlie  kitclun,  for  the  8ti>ro-n)om  anil  boy's 
pantry  were  already  occupied  (  but  the  kitchen  wiw 
icpially  the  field  of  battle,  between  rats,  mice,  cock- 
niacbes,  and  ants  killing  them.  A  huckster  negro 
came  up  selling  cakes,  and  seeing  the  uproar,  and 
tlie  family  and  servants  Htanding  out  in  tlie  sun,  he 
said,  "  Ah  misses,  y  t  the  blessing  of  God  to 

day,  and  a  great  bl  -  to  get  such  a  cleaning." 

^^K  i  think  it  wa."!  about  ten  when  I  first  ol)served  the 
^^Hknts,  about  twelve  the  battle  was  formidable;  soon 
^^B^ter  one  o'clock,  the  great  strife  began  witli  the  rats 
l^^uind  mice;  and  about  three,  the  houses  were  cleared. 
In  a  quarter  of  nn  hour  more,  the  ants  began  to 
det-amp,  and  soon  not  one  was  to  be  .seen  within- 
doors. But  the  gross  rvmnd  the  house  was  full  of 
them ;  and  they  seemed  now  feasting  on  the  rem- 
nants of  their  prey,  which  had  been  left  on  the  road 
to  their  nests;  and  s<i  the  feasting  continued  till 
aliout  four  o'clock,  when  the  black  l)irds,  who  had 
IV.  or  iK-en  long  absent  fnnn  the  ralihagh,  and  pois- 
dr. tit  tn-es  in  the  neighbourhood,  darted  down 
among  them,  and  destroyed  by  millions  those  who 
were  too  sluggish  to  make  good  their  retreat.  By 
five  o'clock,  the  whole  was  over;  before  sun -down, 
tlie  negro  houses  were  all  cleared  in  the  same  way ; 
and  they  told  me  that  they  had  seen  the  black  birds 
hovering  about  the  ulniond-trees  close  to  the  negro 
houses,  as  early  as  seven  in  the  morning.  I  never 
saw  those  black  birds  before  or  since,  and  the  negroes 
assured  me  that  they  were   never  seen  but  at  such 

times. 

[Mrs.  C^KUicuAKL  on  tin  Wut  iii(ij«i.] 


A  ORIKF  of  recent  birtli  is  a  sick  infant,  that  must  have 
its  medicine  lulininistered  in  its  milk;  and  sad  thoughts 
are  the  sorrowful  be.irt's  natural  foixl.  This  is  a  com- 
plaint not  to  bo  cured  by  opjiosites,  which  for  the  most 
part  only  reverse  the  symptoms,  while  they  exasperate  the 
disease  ;  or  like  a  n)ck  in  the  mid-chuiuiel  of  a  river  swoln 
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the  most  irrational  in  the  rrcorda  f>f  human  folly, 
seems  to  lie  at  the  r<M)t  of  profane  swearing. 

It  may  not  l>c  iinpro|K-r  to  remind  such  an  indulge 
this  practice,  tliat  they  need  not  insult  their  Maker 
to  show  that  they  du  not  fear  hiui :  that  they  may 
reliinpnsh  this  vie*  without  dai.  '' '  •  -upposcd 
to  be  devout,  and  that  they  ■  c 
other  parts  of  their  conduct  • 
suspicion  of  their  piety.  To 
the  most  favourable  light,  il  indicaUs,  ua 
been  ob.served  by  a  ?:r)  a'  writer,  "  a  mind 
which  religious  con.-^;  have  lit" 
It  also  Bufliciently  .!■  li>r  that  j 
ridicule  piety,  which  is  one  of  our  national  pecu- 
liarities. It  would  l>c  uncandid  to  suppose,  that 
at  the  best  times  there  wos  more  piety  on  the 
Continent  than  here;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  never 
appears  to  have  exposed  its  iwssessors  to  contempt; 
nor  was  the  sublime  dc  ''  '"  '  i  and  of 
Pascal  ever  considered  n  to  their 
genius.  The  r-  ■  't  been 
worn  away  by  th  ..ir  terms. 
Robert  Hall. 
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As  to  the  Christian  Rclittion,  besides  the  stronK  evidence 
which  wo  have  for  it,  lliore  is  a  btdiiiice  in  its  favour  from 
the  number  of  great  mou  who  have  been  nmvincefl  of  its 
trutli  after  a  sorioui  consiileration  of  tho  question.  Grutius 
was  an  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to  examine 
evidence,  and  he  was  coiivincwl.  Grotius  was  not  a 
recluse,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  who  certainly  had  no  bias 
on  the  side'  of  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  an 
infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  believer. JoiiNsct. 


A     SOFT     ANSWTtU     TURNETH     AWAY    WRATH. — WhcH      Sir 

Matthew  Hale  dismissed  a  jury,  because  he  was  convinced 

that  it  had  been   in...,,n,- ,i, ..-...-    ■..  f,, ■  ii,.,    !>.■  .i-rtor, 

the  latter  was  hi  Sir 

Matthew  ret  iirnel     mill 

anger  that  he  was  not  lit  to  be  a  judge;  to  which,  all  tho 
answer  he  made  was,  that  it  teas  very  true. 


any  thing  to  which  our  nature  carries  U'; 
, ,  •.!,..         .1  .  •  u    1.       1       its  own  previous  bent  and  bias ;    ■ 

by  a  sudden   niiu-llush  Iroiu   the   n.ouutams,  which  only     ^.^^j^  j^  nothiuR  at  all.  were  th. 


"  Thkhr  is  such  a  natural  principle  of  attraction  in  man 
towards  man,  that  having  trod  the  same  tract  of  land, 
haniig  breathed  in  the  same  climate,  bai-ely  having;  been 
born  in  the  same  artilieial  district  or  division,  becomes  tho 
occasion  of  contracting  acquaintances  and  faraiUarities 
many  years  alter:  for  any  thin;;  ina> 
Thus,  relations  merelv  nominal,  are  >■ 

not  by   -  ■    - '■■•   '■   •'■     ' • 

are   to 

frateriiu,.  -  

may  atlonl  fund 

considered  as  the  -         ,  , 

are,  in  truth,  merely  the  occasions,  a,s  any  ii  .-.  ot 


detains  the  excess  of  waters  from  their  proper  outlet,  and 
makes  them  foam,  roar,  and  eddy.  The  soul,  in  her  deso- 
lation, bugs  the  sorrow  clo.sc  to  her.  i-  '■ ''•  ~'le  remaining 


Uy,  and  the 
-iipt  on,  and 


garment ;  and  this  must  be  drawn  of; 
garment  to  be  put  in  its  stead   so  i 

feel  so  like  the  former,  that  the  sutVerer  shall  be  sensible 
of  the  cliange  only  by  the  refreshment.  Tho  true  spirit 
of  consolation  is  well  content  to  dotaiii  the  tear  in  the  eye, 
and  finds  a  surer  pledge  of  its  success  in  the  smile  of 
resignation  that  dawns  thmugh  it,  than  in  the  liveliest 
shows  of  a  forced  and  alien  exhilaration. Culkkidgb. 


Prosprrity  is  a  bad  nurse  to  virtue,  a  nurse  which  is  like 
to  starve  it  in  its  infancy. South. 


To  place  one's  hope  in  forms  and  ceremonies  is  supersti- 
tion ;  to  refuse  bubmission  to  them  is  pride.- — Pascal. 
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THE  FLAMINGO. 

(Phanicoptrr**  ruber.J 

The  extraordinary  funn  of  this  bird  has  been  the 
rause  of  much  uncertainty  among  nnturalistM,  pur- 
taking  as  it  does  of  tliu  distinctive  characters  of 
•evrr^  distant  genera,  and  posaesstug  others  decidedly 
its  own. 


^..1     II.AtllNOO 


In  the  excessive  length  of  its  legs  it  resembles  the 
witden,  while  on  the  other  hand,  its  three  front-toes 
ore  united  throughout  their  whole  length  by  moans 
of  a  web,  in  the  same  manner  ivs  is  the  caso  among 
water-birds.  Its  long  and  slender  neck  supports  a 
jKculiarly  small  head,  to  which  is  attached  a  very 
large  and  oddly-constructed  bill,  the  shape  of  which 
can  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  en- 
craving,  than  by  any  written  description.  These 
birds  build  in  marshes,  a  nest  of  raised  earth,  on 
which  they  sit  astride  to  hatch  their  eggs,  as  tlieir 
long  legs  hinder  them  from  adopting  any  other 
position.  The  common  sjiccies,  represented  above, 
i*  sometimes  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  above 
four  feet  long  from  bill  to  tail;  its  plumage  a-eh- 
colonred,  with  brownish  shades  the  first  year;  in  the 
fi-cond,  rose-colour  begins  to  api>ear  on  the  wings, 
and  in  the  third  year,  when  the  Ijird  is  adult,  the 
back  is  of  a  purple-red,  and  the  wings  of  a  briglit 
rose-colour.  The  wing-quills  are  black,  the  bill 
yellow  and  black  at  the  end,  ajid  the  feet  brown. 

This  bird  appears  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
warmer  latitudes,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
(M.  Temminck,  however,  c<m8ider8  the  Flamingo  of 
America  as  a  distinct  siHM'ies.)  It  is  said,  they  are 
always  found  in  flocks,  and  that  they  form  in  file  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing,  and  even  preserve  this  figure 
when  they  repose  upon  the  strand.  They  are  act  us- 
tomcd  to  establish  sentinels  for  common  safety,  and, 
whether  reposing  or  fishing,  one  of  them  always 
stands  on  the  watch,  with  his  head  erect.  If  any 
thing  alarms  him,  he  sets  up  a  try  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet;  the  flock  immediately  sets  off,  <>b- 
oerving  in  ittt  flight  an  order  similar  to  that  of  the 
cranes. 

The  ancients,  held  the  flesh  of  the  Flamingo  in 
hi|^  ertimation,  and  the  Umgue  was  csiK'rially  re- 
garded M  an  exquisite  morsel,  but  such  of  the 
iDodema  aa  have  tasted  it,  declare  it  to  be  oily  and 
of  on  unpleasant  flavour. 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  the 
Flamingo,  but  in  our  climate  it  languishes,  and  soon 
dies.  Peiresc,  who  had  one  in  his  possession,  re- 
marked that  it  steeped  in  water  the  bread  that  was 
presented  to  it,  that  it  ate  more  frequently  during 
night  than  day,  and  being  very  sensible  to  cold,  it 
would  approach  the  fire  so  nearly  as  to  bum  its  feet. 
When  iici)rived  of  the  use  of  one  limb  by  accident, 
it  walked  with  the  other,  and  used  its  bill  like  a 
crutch. 

The  down  of  the  Flamingo  is  applied  to  the  same 
uses  as  that  of  the  Swan.  The  Indians  make  bon- 
nets, &c.,  of  the  feathers.  Tlie  Sardinians  form  the 
bone  of  the  leg  into  a  flute,  the  tone  of  which  is  said 
to  be  very  fine. Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom. 


AhNlVERSARIKS  IN  OCTOBEli. 

MONDAY,  21jt. 

inOS  naltle  of  Trafalgar,  whicli  may  Ix-  saiil  to  have  annihilAird  tlic 

naval  force  of  Kraurc ;  but  llic  triumph  w.i'i  itnhiitf>riH)   by 

the  ileath  of  Lord   Nelson,  who  uuly  lived  to  lnai  tli;i!  ilii! 

victory  was  complclc. 

WF.nVFSnAY,  OTrd. 
1642  B.i-  "         ;;    ■  V         ween   Cliarlo*   1. 

:i  '.'  Lord  h^wex. 

1667  V.:- 1     ,       !     .  ;  Iharlejll. 

1677  The  I'rmrr  iij  tVinryr,  nficrwaids  King  William  HI.,  married 

to  the  Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II, 
nUDAY,  Z'tlb. 
St.  Crispin.— This  Saint,  as  well  as  his  a-tsociale,  St.  Crispianus, 
wa.«  bom  at  Home.    They  travelled  together  to  Sois>ons,  where  tiiey 
striive  to  propagate  the  Ciospcl ;  but  being  discovered  by  the  go- 
vernor, were  iminedialely  put  to  death.     During  their  resilience  in 
the  city,  ihev  • -- ■       ■'   .i ..  ..  ..i.    <  r  .hoemakers,  which  has  caused 

them  to  lie  u  >  as  the  patrons  of  the  gtnll* 

CTitft,     Tlier«  *.  that,  escaping  from  the  per- 

secution ihej  tliey  landed  on  the  shores  (if 

Kent,  and  «<  <ap  of  stones,  near  that  place, 

still  retainins  I:-    t-,    .     Liravc." 

1415  Uattle  of  Auncuurt. 

SATUUDAY,  26th. 
1530  The  Knight*  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  took  f  the 

Island  of  Malta,  given  to  them  by  (harles  t  peror 

of  tierniany,  and  were  thenceforth  calleil  K  >liilta. 

1623  I'hc  fatal  \'cspers  at  the  Hlark  Friars  in  Londuu  look  place. 
SliNUAY,  27th. 

Twr.NTV-FinsT  Sitsdav  aftkii  TniMTY. 
1803  On  this  and  the  preceding  day  27,000  volunteers  were  reviewed 

in  llydu   I'ark  ;  the  whole  amount  of  volunteer  corps  raised 

in  England  cxccedcil  460,000. 


WiiEV  I  first  knew  A.  B.,  he  was  in  a  state  of  poverty, 
possessing,  it  is  true,  n  cottage  of  his  own,  with  a  very 
sniall  RarJcn;  but  his  CDiislilution  beinR  delicate,  and 
health  uncertain,  so  that  lie  was  not  a  profltublo  labotirer, 
the  fanners  were  unwilliiic  lo  employ  him.  In  this 
condition  he  came  into  my  service:  his  wife  at  that  time 
having  a  young  chilil,  contributed  ver)'  little  to  the  general 
supiiort  of  the  family  :  his  wages  were  ten  shillings  per 
week,  dieting  hitnsell',  and  with  little  besides  that  conld  ho 
considered  as  pmfitalile.  Wo  soon  perceived  that  the 
clothing  of  the  family  hccamo  more  neat  and  improved ; 
certain  gradations  of  bodily  health  appeared ;  the  cottage 
was  white-washed,  and  enclosed  with  a  rough  wall  and 
gate;  the  rose  and  the  corchorus  began  to  blossom  alioiit 
it;  the  pig  lieeamelwo;  and  a  few  sliecp  marked  A.  B. 
were  running  about  the  lanes.  Then  his  wife  had  a  little  cow, 
which  it  was  "  hoped  his  honour  woidd  let  eat  some  of  the 
rough  grass  in  the  upper  field ;"  hut  this  was  not  entirely 
given:  this  eow,  in  spring,  was  joined  by  a  belter:  but 
finding  such  cattle  diflicult  to  maintain  through  the  winter, 
they  were  disiKised  of,  and  the  sheep  augmented.  After 
alxrnt  six  years'  service,  my  honest,  quiet,  sober  lalHiurur 
dicil,  loav  ing  his  wife  and  two  children  gur>'iving  :  a  third 
had  recently  died.  We  found  him  possessed  of  some 
money,  though  I  know  not  the  amount;  two  fine  hogs,  and 
a  lloc'k  of  forty-nine  good  sheep,  many  far  advanced  in 
lamb;  and  all  this  stock  was  acquired  solely  with  tho 
regular  wages  of  ton  shillings  a  week,  in  cotijuitction  with 
the  simple  aids  of  rigid   sobriety  and  economy,  without   a 

murmur,   a  complaint,  or  a  grievance ! Journal  of  a 

Kaluralitt. 

LONDON : 
JOHN     WILI-IAM     PARKKK,     WEST    STRAND. 
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DOVER.  IN  KENT. 

UuftN  U  oil*  or  tho  I  hUT  of  those  wa-pui-t  totrns 
ill  1  art;  c*llwl,  from  their  number,  five, 

Cl.s 

1:  nil 

iiii.  I  '  ry. 

It  wus  named  Dour;   by  the 

1^   lohrmia;   and  by  the  Saxons, 

Dwrr.  The  town  I  ley  oiio<)ni|m««ud  by  a  half 

lirclc  ot  hills.    Thi  >  ..>  ......f  and  capacious  bay  of  the 

sea  ill  which  it  is  t-ituatcd, !(»  finely- wooded  hills,  and 

its  f f  fiT.«h  water,  wvrc  natural   advantages 

win  I   it  out  to  our   British  ancestors  as   a. 

ted    for  '  and    when    the 

al,  Juliu  il  w  ith  his  forces 

to  iiuude   the  country,  he    loiiud   uu   those    liills    a 

l'<iW»'rr\i!   nr'tiy   of   wjirriors   to  opjioa^   his   Inildinp;. 

■    11,  and  it   is 

1:*  Cii'snr  on 

(Jostle   now   stands.     At   all 

1 11  a  \\\^\\  degree  of  eminence, 

uent,   on   account  of    Its 

..i   ....  ;  its   short  distance  from 

the  coast  of  (7nn/,  or,  as  we  now  call   the  country, 

l'"nANCK.     From  it.s  udvantugcR  also  in  these  jioints, 

it  then  wa.«,  ttdd  has  ever  since   continued  to  he,  the 

'     '■        •  between  this  kingdom  uiid  the 


J 
J  >ri  > 


Dove 

and 

this 


be   i 


u>cU 

t.-...Ii 


"irtant 

■    one, 

;Iy  111  the  town, 

\  he  free  of  toll 

who   was 

haroiis    of 

T  a  court  for  ml   detcrminiiig  criminal 

i\;ii!m»rB.      1..  ;uieiit   Doomsday  Survey, 

(Is  at  the  head  of  the  Niunty  of  C/irnlh, 

'''■■  --aine  uiuicnt   rea)rd  provides  that 

on  their  way  to  France,  shall  pay 

(if  a  horse  in  the  winter, 

uT,  and  the   burgesses  or 

to    Imil    a    steersman     and    one 

mon*  wen*   rtt|uired,  these  were  to 

may  be  considereil 

1   of  the  price  of  a 

r   now  to  be  found, 

une  the  general  jiort 

by    the    government,    and    by    the    inen-liaiits 

L'  to  and  from  other  liuuls,  as  well  ax  by  person,-* 

a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  returning 


In  the  rcign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  passage-fare 

waa  two  «t  "  —  '  -  •■  ' -•!.  and  Bix]K-ncc  for  u 

man  on  I  '  I'ond   even  made  u 

■    '     '  ■^.  and   tr 

id  only  a; 

.  -,  und  are  liimii.iitly 
,!•   tim<-«,   vmli-r  the 


went   to   the  preservation  of  the   wyke,   or  ancient 
hurhour. 

In  the  early  |H'rio<ls  of  our  history,  Dover  fre- 

' •'••  ■- -ited  a  »cen*  of  ipleudour,  ae«i»ity,  and 

in    the    large    fleetii    and    armies    of 

'      •     *  '   '  '  il   then-  on 

In  IIHP. 
■      •     I 


t.. 
L.. 


Holy 
1  tukc 


11-  '■■'■■  city  of  Jcrusulcni  out  of  their  hands. 
I  hard  set  out  with  a  huiutri'd  sail  of  ships 

uiui  I  i!jiii\  galleys,  und  lauded  at  Gruvelines  on  the 
same  night. 

In  tV  year  1213,  also,  Dover  witnessed  a  scene  of 
vast  grandeur  niid  magnificence,  though  not  unmixed 
with   cirei:  of  a  \ery  humiliating   character. 

Here   that  1   wavering  monarch.  King  John, 

was  then  rvsidmg  at  the  Mnison  Difu,  a  celebrated 
religious  edifice  built  by  his  faithful  subject  and 
hoii(.-.t  miui.stor,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Eurl  of  Kent, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  und  constable  of 
Dover  Castle,  for  the  aceommodatiou  of  the  numerous 
|)ilgrims  who  passed  through  Dover  on  their  way  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  ii  Beeket  nt  Canterbury. 
AYhilst  residing  there  King  John  issued  his  precepts 
to  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  und  military  tenants  of 
the  realm,  to  a-sscmble  in  jireparation  against  un  at- 
tack then  about  to  lie  made  by  Philip  King  of  France, 
in  con.-ieqtience  of  the  command  of  the  I'ope,  Innocent 
the  Third,  wlunn  John  hud  displeased. 

This  cull  of  King  John  jiroduced  one  c)f  the  most 
imposing  and  magnificent  displays  of  the  power  of 
England  ever  witiies.sed.  It  brought  together  the 
whole  naval  juid  military  force  of  the  kingilom.  In- 
deed it  was  so  great,  that  provisions  could  not  be 
obtained  for  them.  Yal'u  after  all  those  who  were 
not  eom|)ktely  u|)pointed  and  equipped  had  been 
dismissed,  there  remained  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  !  But,  notwithsfaliding  the  presence  of  this  force, 
the  courage  of  the  king  failed  him.  He  was  ularined 
because  the  pojie  had  presumed  to  l.iy  the  kingdom 
under  what  was  called  an  interdki,  namely,  a  cimimand 
from  the  bishop  of  Rome  that,  among  other  things,  all 
the  churches  in  England  should  be  shut  up.  He  knew 
ulso  that  the  French  king,  besides  a  large  army,  had 
collected  a  fleet  of  seventeen  hundred  ships  of  various 
sizes,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  country,  and 
therefore  he  took  the  disgraceful  course  of  submitting 
to  the  i)ope  and  doing  homage  to  Pandulphns  the 
pope's  legate  or  minister,  for  his  kingdom,  instead  of 
meeting  his  enemy  boldly,  and  trusting  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  troops,  and  to  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
However,  though  the  king  had  thus  basely  satisfied 
the  pope,  the  king  of  France  was  not  to  be  so  .-asily 
satisfied.  Having  been  ut  vast  e.vpcn.se  in  fitting  out 
his  forces,  he  was  resolved  not  to  retire,  as  the  pope, 
who  had  stirred  him  u]),  then  wished  him  to  do,  but 
persisted  in  prosteutiiig  his  attack  on  England.  In 
the  contest  ho  met  his  deserts.  The  English  fleet 
under  the  Earl  of  .Salisbury,  though  vastly  inferior 
in  number,  sailed  from  Dover,  and  attacked  the 
French  so  vigorously  in  their  harbmirs,  that  they 
took  three  Iniiulred  of  their  shi|)s,  destroyed  una 
tiiriulr,  i!  in.iv  whilst  King  I'hilip  himself  set  the  rc- 
And  thus  was  wii>ed  away  the  dis- 
R...  .  ■.,..,;,..  uiion  the  country  by  John's  cmiduct*. 
The  most  n-murkahle    building   in   Dover,   is,   of 

■  '  ''     ■'  posed  by  some  to  linxc 

,  but  in  the  opiuioti  of 
.11.-.      Ihi-    leiebruted  edifice  will   be 

■  n  n  futuri'  iK-cusion. 

In  l-K-.  ■  Dauphin  of  France,  landed  at 

Stonar,  neii.  Ii,  eajitured  .several  strong  places, 

and  be.-icgcd  Dover  Casflc,  but  was  unable  to  take 
it )  and  in  the  n-ign  of  l-Mward  the  First  a  gn'at 
part  of  the  town,  with  some  religious  houses,  was 
burnt  by  the  French,  who  were,  nevertheless,  soon 
driven  buck  to  their  ships.  Accj>rding  to  the  town 
records,  Dover,  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  .Second, 
was  divided  into  twenty-one  wards,  each  of  which 
was  compelled  to  provide,  at  its  own  charge,  a  ship 

*  CliieS)'  abridgcU  hom  Uic  Uniled  Htnict  JganuiL, 
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for  the  kind's  wrvicc,  and  in  return  the  town  had  the 

exihisiv  "f  «  licinNc  I't  a  (inrket-bottt,  to 


I 


til    iiiii 


I      (l-)IIl      K'Tlli 


In 


I, •{«•-•, 

li, 
.1 

■  ■il 

y 

edge 


convey  1 

Anue,  l)iiii;;lii<T  !■ 

and  aftiTwards  eiiii 

here.     When  the   Knipena  Sigixiiiiiml  <i 

at  Dover,  in   IJKi,  oi>  a  vinit  to   liin  eon 

the   Filtli.  he  wa»  foruiiilly  met  ut   the  wuter « 

hy  the  Duke  of  (ilomeater  «ud  sevcrul  of  tl»c  not)l- 

hty,  with  druwu  «woriii»,  in  order  to  opiKwe  liis  hind- 

ing,  should  the  object  of  Itiii  visit    i)rove  to  l)e  of  a 

hostile  nature.     In    Ki'-'O  the   Kniperor  Charhs  the 

Fifth  wiis  met   by  Henry  the  Kiuhlh,  wheuee   both 

monanhs  prooeeded  to   Cuiiterbury,  and   there  kept 

the   festival  tif  Whitsuntide.      Henry,   aware    of  the 

importance  of  I>o\.r.    ttuii   ciillrd  "  the  key  of  the 

kingdom,"  ci 

of  a  pier,  wli. 

beth,  at  wliieh  period  tlio  iiarixmr  1.  i- 

stantly  uiidei-goinsr  iiiiiinivi'iiient.-'.    1'  d 

preservation  in  to  d  to  the  ihurUT  of  Janus 

the   First,  under  u ...o  appointed  eleven  com- 

nii«»ioners  (the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cjuuue  I'«rt». 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Castle,  and.  the  Mayor  of 
Dover,  being  always  the  principal),  us  spedal  lon^ 
-,  I ,  ;ii..rs  of  the  port,  ineorponitcd  under  the  title  of 
\^.u^i^•n  and  A»sistuiils  ol  tlu;  Tort  and  Hiirlimir 
of  tlic  I'ort  of  Dover;"  mid  their  power- 
repeatedly  enlurjfed  by  aet«  passed  in 
reigns.  In  IS  11,  on  the  restoration  of  Luuii  tUc 
Eighteenth  to  the  French  throne,  his  Miyesty  George 
the  Fourth  (then  Prince  Regent,)  acconipunied  that 
sovereign  to  Dover ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  Alex- 
ander, Emperor  of  Russia,  and  Frederick  William, 
King  of  Prussia,  with  the  veteran  Blucher,  and  other 
distinguished  foreigners  in  their  train,  embarked  at 
Boulogne  on  board  his  Majesty's  »hil>  the  Impreg- 
nable, bearing  the  tlag  of  his  Royal  llighness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  lauded 
here  on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

The  town,  which  is  built  in  a  semicircular  form,  is 
seated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  between  stupendous  tlill's 
.'  1  aU -stone,  from  the  summit.!  of  which  the  view 
-ca  in  front,  with  the  i>pp(u,ite  coast  of  France, 
1-  1  I  I'.l  and  beautiful.  It  is  well  built,  many  of  the 
hi  IMS  being  excellent,  and  most  of  them  modern; 
it  has  one  principal  street,  more  than  a  mile  long, 
and  several  inferior  ones,  which  are  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas,  under  an  act  j>assed  in  the  3rd  of 
George  IV.  On  the  parade  arc  warm,  cold,  and 
shower  baths  of  salt  water,  with  every  acconnnoda- 
tion  for  sea-bathing  ;  also  gooil  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms.  Tlic  many  respectable  families  which  fre- 
quent the  town  during  the  sximmer,  have  rendered  it 
a  wateriug-j)lace  of  great  etdebrity.  The  environs 
are  delightfully  picturesque,  and  there  are  several 
fine  views  in  the  neighbourhood. 

[Lewis's  Topographiml  DielioiiarijA 

Fkstivals,  wluin  July  observed,  atlaeh  men  to  liic  civil 
and    relit,'ious  institiuions  of   their   country :   it  is  an  evil, 

therefore,  when  they  fall  into  disuse.     For  tin-     i^on 

the  loss  of   local  observances  is  to  '.>o   rop;  is 

there  that  ilo«s  not  remember  their  cflect  uii> i  in 

early  life. Soirxnav. 


JUVENILE  VAGRANTS. 


Accounts  latcl 

report   the   sue 

country,   for  the  pwrjKMic  of 

be  sent  out  to  tiv  <  ..L.i.i.  -  "m 

has  been  for  »<••■ 

the  ctlucation,  einiii.iN  m' 

nile  vaerants.    After  a  d 


niii^l  m  w 


for 

...    (UVC- 

I  ill  cuin- 


!"•• 


ivi-  all 


and, on  i 


havi 


i  Ik  y 

ar- 


tem 
cx- 


IS,    coil     <      l".    II'  l>   ,     lir,.    ,.      ...     ....,.>  .  ^. 

tens'ion  here  at  honte. 

The  objects  of  this  Institution  are  to  reclaim,  and 
to  provide  s^iit^blo  tiitnation.i  for,  boys  who'may  be 
living  in  a  state  of  or  with', 

siblo  means  of  h<nv  :iini?  a  li'. 

have  been  disc! 
mi-'ondu<t,     n 

I's,   p.irishiit,   or  ollK•r^ 
•  ,.in  ;   to  nITord   aid  to   in 
men,  artisans,  and  labourers,  m  i 
posing  of  such  of  their  childrn 
trapped  by  the  receivers  of  stolen  grxxN.  i 
by  the   gangs  of  depreilators  which  aluin 
metropolis  ;   and,  ultimately,  when  «r. 

that  purpose  have  been  i '  '  ■'    '  ■  •  >• •>- 

as»i.stauce  to  female  chil 

Betwi-en  July,  IH3J,  ami   .May,  i->,.>,    tn 
sent  cmt  to  the  CajK-  of  fi<«)d   Ho|>e   sixty 
Earl  Grosvenor  is  the  President,  and  Q'lv 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  Chairman,  of  this  ' 
stitutitm. 


■d. 


EPITAPH    IX   BROMLKV   CHURCHYARD,    KENT, 
BY    DR.    IIAWtUWORTIi. 

Near  llii»  pl«ce  lien  the  body  of 


1 


IVthaooras  advises  that  cvcrv-  man,  who  is  about  to  do 
a  « ickcd  action,  should  alwvo  all  things  stand  in  awe  of 
himself,  and  dread  tliu  witness  within  him,  who  sits  as  a 
spy  over  all  hi*  actions,  and  will  be  sure  one  day  or  other, 
tn  nccuso  him  to  himself,  und  put  him  on  such  a  rack,  «» 
shall  make  him  accuse  himself  to  others  too. Sot'TH. 


'  of  August,  17  J3, 

;,amh,  blacksmith, 

,  Tcaia. 

I  to  Iha  Mcond. 

' .  *  -ii!  ^f^''n  Tinr<e, 


who  dcparteil  tliL- 

She  wai  the  widow  of  .' 
1 
10  whor-    ' 

and  of  ihc  iwu. 

would  '" 
Aninfn- vi ■-! 

b. 

Thl.  i 
n   ' 
bv  him  whom  she  li'  < 
1 
^hat  there  is  no  tt  ■ 

DOT  anT  cha:  > 

She  had  long  been  pt 
for  that  awful  ' 

How  fpw  aro  .->! 


this  trtooe  wa.-  ticcud  by  »olunl»ry  ronuiuuiioiu. 


it7 


It  i«  luauifest  that  all  Kovcrnmeut  of  action  is  lo  bo 
obtained  by  knowledge,  and  knowludgu,  bust,  l>.v  ^athcriiig 
many  knowledges,  *hich  is  reading. — 8ia  P,  (Siiinby, 


Tt«  houses  of  beavers  have  ear 
ilig,  which  is  ui"'--  ^^  "''■■  ""  ' 
of  ti>e  ice.     B> 
frost.     They  b.  , 

turbed.  or  tWr  pruvuiou*  imHUeui. — ii-J-   ^ 

8*4 — * 


open- 
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ST.  DA\iU5)  tuLLEGE,  LAMPETER. 


It  is  pretty  gcneraUy  known  that,  the  \alue  of 
Church  Preferment  ia  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's 
being  extremely  small,  a  great  proportion  of  its 
Clergy,  till  of  late  years,  were  educated  at  Grammar 
Schools,  licensed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  Diocese,  the  expense  of  which  was  very  trifling 
compared  with  that  of  a  residence  at  the  English 
Universities.  This  system,  though  attended  with 
some  advantages,  was  found  to  be  productive  of  very 
serious  evils.  The  idea  first  suggested  itself  to  tlie 
venerable  Bishop  Burgess,  then  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  of  founding  a  College  which  should  unite 
the  advantages  of  a  sound  education  and  strict 
discipline,  ■with  such  a  limited  scale  of  expense  as 
would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  'With 
this  end  in  view,  his  lordship  collected  subscriptiims 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  in  the  year  1822, 
before  he  quitted  the  diocese,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
lajnng  the  foundation  of  St.  David's  Collkge,  at 
Lam[>eter,  in  Cardiganshire,  on  a  site  granted  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  J.  .S.  Harford,  P^sq.,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  he  had  so  long  hnd 
at  heart.  The  building  was  finally  completed,  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  first  of 
^larch,  1827,  the  cost  of  the  structure  having  been 
about  £20,000.  Of  this  sum,  £5000.  was  contri- 
buted by  Government,  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Liverpool;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr. 
Canning's  life,  was  the  grant  of  an  additional  £1000 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  munificent  donation  of 
£1000  was  presented  by  his  late  Majesty  King 
(Jeorgc  the  Fourth.  A  charter  of  incoriioration 
was  also  granted  to  the  College,  the  corporate  body 
to  consist  of  a  jirincipal  and  four  professors ;  and 
his  Majesty  was  enabled,  by  act  of  parliament,  to 
transfer  to  the  College  the  patronage  of  six  bene- 
fices, to  be  annexed  in  futtire  to  the  professorships, 
and  held  in  trust  by  the  professors  during  their 
continuance  in  their  official  situations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  College  have  never  yet  been  so  ample 
as  to  place  it  on  the  liberal  footing  which  was 
originally  contemplated.  Two  only  of  the  pn)fes- 
■orships  have  yet  been  filled  up,  the  income  of  the 
College  nut  being  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  other  two,  in  consequence  of  which  the  course  of 
education  is  necessarily  confined  within  narrower 
limits  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

As  the  College  is  not  entitled  to  confer  degreei, 


the  main  consideration  by  which  it  must  be  recom- 
mended is  the  smallness  of  the  exiwnse  incurred  by 
its  members,  compared  with  that  which  is  entailed 
by  a  residence  at  the  Universities;  the  whole  charge 
of  College  bills  being  about  £55  per  annum  to  each 
student.  By  those  who  are  unaccpiainfcd  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of 
which  the  College  was  mainly  designed,  it  may  per- 
hai)s  be  deemed  matter  of  surprise,  that  with  so  small 
an  annual  expen.se  as  is  above  state'd,  any  additiimal 
assistance  should  be  required.  But  this  sum  is  large 
in  proportion  to  what  was  sj)ent  under  the  old  system 
of  education  in  the  licensed  grammar-schools,  and 
considerable  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  class 
from  which  the  great  body  of  the  Welch  Clergy  has 
hitherto  been,  and  still  mtist  be,  supplied.  Those 
schools  are  now  at  an  end.  The  College,  if  sup- 
ported, and  enabled  to  adapt  itself  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  coimtry,  will  answer  everj'  jiurpose 
that  can  be  reqtiired,  and  needs  only  a  very  small 
measure  of  assistance  in  order  to  make  it  an  effective 
instrument  of  advancing  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
both  in  Wales  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  number  of  its  present  members  is  not  more 
than  tliirty-six,  while  its  accommodations  are  sullicient 
for  sixty-five. 


THE  GREAT  CLOCK  AT  STRASBURG. 

This  celebrated  specimen  of  early  clock-making, 
was  invented  by  Dasipodius  and  Wolkinstenius, 
two  famous  working  mathematicians,  in  the  year 
1571  *.  It  stands  within  the  Cathedral  of  .Strnsburg, 
and  its  details,  which  arc  exceedingly  curious,  are 
described  at  some  length  in  the  Slrasburg  Chronicle, 
whence  the  following  particulars  are  abridged. 

*  A  curiou*  circumstance  is  rcUlcil  of  the  construction  of  this 

clorV.     It  1-.  of  very  rnnipliratrrt   and  deliratr  wnrkmnnthip,  and 

111.  ,  '     .  .  .      i,    •    1,,,:                             ,   |,e 

I..  ilty. 

an..  ...  ■•  v....       ,.:  I the 

pul>lir  n  .Mies;  but  Ihcy  boinf;  iRnoranl 

of  the  <'  ^^1'  tn'^ant  tn  he  rnn-trurtwi, 

«.  ip  all 

II.  i.iof 

tli  .       ,  .  Ml   to 

b.  Nicalc     .itiy    iiil<MniaUoii,   but   oHertril   to 

r.>  -14  he  was;  and  this  very  wonderful  and 

ih.  .i^m  now  r(  :r; '     - 

f)l  «Vrr.   hut    .* 

..f  Ihr   aril'. 


1' 


■    ■  "   "         iiient 

the 

■  <ine 

Im.i.u'a  J  mil  m  lltt  Tynil, 
'IIS  were  at  the  same  lime  eo 
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"  Herein  nine  things  arc  to  he  considered,  whereof 
ci^ht  uri'  ill  tlio  wall ;  the  ninth  xtancU  <in  the 
Hidiiiul  throe  feet  friun  the  wall.  ThiM  is  a  great 
Hiobe  of  the  heuventi,  in  which  are  three  motions  ; 
one  of  thy  whole  globe,  which  ili^iiluyH  the  whole 
lieuveiis,  ami  moves  about  from  the  eunt  to  the  west 
in  twenty-four  hours;  the  Mceonil  is  of  the  sun, 
which  runs  through  the  .signs  once  every  year;  the 
third  is  of  the  moon,  which  runs  her  course  in 
twcnty-eif^ht  days.  So  that  in  this  globe  you  may 
view  the  motions  of  the  whole  heavens,  the  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  every  minute  of  an  hour,  the 
rising  aiul  falling  of  every  star,  described !  The 
instruments  of  these  mutinus  are  hid  in  the  body  of 
a  pelican,  <mder  the  globe.  The  pole  is  lifted  up  to 
the  elevation  of  Strasburg,  and  noted  by  a  fair  star 
made  of  brass;  the  zenith  is  declared  Ijy  an  angel 
placeil  in  the  midst  of  the  meridian. 

"  The  second  to  be  observed,  are  two  great  circles 
one  within  another,  one  eight  feet,  the  other  nine  feet 
broad ;  the  outmost  nmves  from  the  north  to  the 
south  once  in  a  year,  and  hath  two  angels,  one  on 
the  north-side  which  points  every  day  in  the  week ; 
the  other,  on  the  s<nith-side,  which  point.s  what  day 
shall  be  one  half  year  after.  The  inner  circle  moves 
from  south  to  north,  once  in  a  hundred  years,  and 
hath  many  things  descril)ed  about  it ;  as  the  year  of 
the  world,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  circle  of  the 
sun,  the  processions  of  equinoctials,  with  the  change 
of  the  celestial  points,  which  things  fall  out  by  the 
motions  which  are  called  trcpiHations ;  the  leap-year, 
the  moveable  feasts,  and  the  dominii-al  letter,  or 
golden  number,  as  it  turns  every  year.  There  is  an 
immoveable  index,  which  encloses  for  every  year,  all 
these  things,  the  lower  part  of  which  index  is 
joined  to  another  round  circle  which  is  inimoveable; 
wherein  the  province  of  Alsatia  and  the  city  of 
■-trasburg  are  described.  On  both  sides  of  the  cir- 
los,  on  the  wall,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
le  told  for  many  years,  from  l.')73  to  16JI. 

"  The    third    thing,    is    a    weekly    moti<m    of  the 

planets  ;   on  Sunday,  the  s\iu   is  drawn  about  in  his 

liariot,  as  the  day  is  spent ,   and  before  he  be  full  in, 

iiu  have   Monday,  that  is  the  moon  clear  forth,  and 

the  horses  of  Mars'  chariot  putting  forth  their  heads: 

and  so  for  every  day  in  the  week. 

■•  The  fourth  thing  is  a  dial  for  the  minutes  of  the 
hour.     On  the  north-side,  a  child,  with  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand,   tells   every  stnike   of  the   ch>ck  ;    another 
lild,  on  the   south-side,   has   an   honr-glass  in  his 

nd,  which  runs  just  with  the  clock,  and  when  the 
lock  has  struck,  he  turns  his  glass.  Above  the 
minute-dial  is  a  dial  for  the  hour;  the  <mtcrmnst 
circumference  contains  the  hours,  but  within  it  is 
a  perfect  astrolabe,  whereby  is  shown  the  motion  of 
every  planet,  his  aspect,  and  in  what  sign,  dcgn>e, 
and  hour,  every  one  is  in  every  hour  of  the  day ;  the 
opposition  likewise  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
head  and  tail  of  the  dragon. 

"The  sixth  thing  is  a  circle,  wherein  are  the  two 
signs  of  the  moon's  rising  and  falling ;  at  two  hollow 
places  it  is  seen  at  what  state  she  is,  and  her  age  is 
declared  by  an  index. 

The  seventh  thing  consists  of  four  little  bells, 
hereon  the  quarters  of  the  hour  are  struck  ;  at  the 
first  (piartcr  comes  forth  a  little  boy,  and  strikes  the 
first  bell  with  an  apple,  and  goes  and  stays  at  the 
fcmrth  bell,  until  the  next  quarter;  then  comes  a 
youth,  and  with  a  dart  strikes  two  bells,  and  succeeds 
into  the  place  of  the  child ;  at  the  third  comes  forth 
a  man  in  arms,  with  a  halbert  in  his  hand,  and 
strikes  three  bells,  he  succeeding  into  the  place  of 
the  youth ;  at  the  fourth  quarter,  comes  an  olil  man 


with  a  staff,  having  a  rrook  at  thr  md,  and  hn  strikes 
the  four  bells,  and  stn  •,  r,  until 

the   next  (|uarter:    in  ,,.   tjock 

comes  Death  in  a  r<Mim  above  tlie  others,  for  this  is 
the  eighth  thing:  ami  that  at  each  quarter  he  conica 
forth,  to  catch  each  of  tlioxe  fonncr  ages  away  with 
him;  but  at  a  contrary  side,  comes  forth  a  figure 
intended  to  represent  our  Saviour,  which  drives  him 
in :  but  when  the  last  quarter  is  heard,  Death  has 
leave  to  go  to  the  bell,  which  he  strikes  with  his 
bone,  and  stands  at  the  bell,  as  the  old  i  at 

his  quarfer-bell,  till  the  ne.xt  quarter,  an  i  y 

go  in  both  together. 

"  The  ninth  and  last  thing  in  this  right  line,  is  the 
tower  at  the  top  of  the  work,  wherein  is  a  chime, 
which  goes  at  three,  seven,  and  eleven  o'clock,  each 
time  a  (IKTi-rent  tune;   andatC:  ''-r,  and 

Whitsuntide,  a  thanksgiving:   ;ii:  chime 

has  done,  the  cock  (which  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  the  north  side  of  the  main  work,)  having 
stretched  out  his  neck,  shakes  his  comb,  claps  his 
wings  twice,  and  < rows  twice.  The  tower  contains 
the  curious  machinery,  the  whole  of  which  has  long 
iM'en  out  of  repair." 


\T  ^rnAsuvRr. . 


Hx  who  never  relaxes  into  sportivencss  is  a  wearisome 

companiun:  hut  beware  of  him  wli 
such  men  ihspnrape,  liy  some  l>i 
objects  which  are  pn-sentcl  to  lhc\: 
rcivlcr  themselves  iurapablo  of  a: 
either  elr»  i'''   ■'  >•  'tlon  them  ;  the? 


II 


boinj;,  a 
desert.- 


.    •,    -•     :.d 

more  withering  thnn  the  blasts  of  Iho 


To  rriminnte  and  recriminate  never  yet  was  the  road  to 
reconciliation. Bcrkk. 
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KKQLISH    PROSE    WRITERS. 
No.  IV.     Sir   Hknry  Wotton. 
Si       '         V  Wotton  was  bom  in  flie  year  l.lfiS,  at 
B  ..-ill,  iu  Kiut.  the  scut  of  the  Wottons.     He 

wu  the  only  son  of  Sir  Thonuu  Wotton,  by  his 
second  wife.  "  His  mother  undortwik  to  bo  tutoress 
unto  him  during  muih  of  his  ehiUlh(M>d,  for  whose 
f"^  '  he  paid  her,   euih  duy,  with  such 

*i  ■    future    perfection    in    Icaniing,    as 

tunau  lai-  'iit  into  n  plcasinR  trouble."    He 

wosj  then  pi  r  a  public  .'^chool   by  a  private 

tutor,  nnd  rcuiuvcU,  ut  a  very  early  age,  to  Win- 
ehefiter,  '■  a  place  of  strict  discipline  and  order,  that 
so  be  might  in  his  youth  be  moulded  into  a  method 
of  livine  hv  nile,  which  his  wise  father  knew  to  be 
the  nv  iry  way  to  make  the  future  port  of 

his  life  ,  i'y  to  himself,  and  useful  for  the  dis- 

charge  of  all  business,  both  public  and  ))rivatc.' 
From  Winchester  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
stayed  till  about  two  years  ofter  his  fathers  death, 
and  then,  being  twenty-two  years  old,  he  "  laid  aside 
his  biKiks,  and  betook  himself  to  the  useful  libmry 
of  travel,  an<l  a  more  general  conversation  with  man- 
kind." After  cpendint;  nine  yenr*;  itbroad,  he  ro- 
tumed  to  England   :  year  of  bis 

ago.       "  He   wt\-   of  :  I   „f  stature, 

nnd  i>f  a   ni  aviour,   which  was  so 

Miixed  with   -  ,1  .ivilitics,  n.s  gained 

him  much  love  trom  all  po  whom  he  entered 

into  an  acquaintance.     Am:  s  he  was  noted  in 

his  youth  for  a  sharp  wit,  and  apt  to  jest,  that  by 
time  and  travel  was  «o  polished,  and  made  so  useful, 
that  his  company  .-jeomed  to  be  (me  of  the  delights  of 
maukilKl,"  The  Earl  of  Essex,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
favourite,  made  him  one  of  bis  secretaries.  Although 
not  of  '■  i^rod  the*  Karl   to 

'Ix'sc    '  Ins   fall,    yet  be 

'h'  i   K>a\e   Eugluntl  as  soon  as  his 

'"•  -d-     By  the  lulp  of  favourable 

^*''  it  of  the  mariners,  he  was 

scl  within  sixteen  Tiours  after 

hi-  from  L(mdim.    Tlic  Earl  was  beheaded, 

•1"  :  s. .  retary,  Mr.  Cuflo,  with  many  other 

pe:  i. 

'■>^ '  "■'"  """  '"  t  declining,  and  as  it 

M^as  plain  tli  Ix-  a  critical  time  for 

■'      !    ii-un>ii>ninL;  n.r  1  ;  ■  '    -inn,  the 

.'  (1  with   dread  to   !  of  ber 

'    '  '       '  ..d 

itc 

•d 
A  as 

ilciied  to  Scotland  tor  this 

■  un   Itulian  into  Norway, 

Norway  into  Siotland,  found  King 

4      He  called  himself  Octavio  Baldi, 

and   being  admitted   to  an    oudicnco,  presented   his 

i,-ti, ,-.    :.,.,]    "i.i-.-i...  t.)  the  King  that  he  was  an 

liim  for  a  more  private 
.ii.timi.  1-,  iiiiti  iimi  111-  uiij^lit  be  concealed  during  his 
nlxKlr  there,  wbicb  was  nbotit  three  months."  After 
the  death  of  Kliz.-ibeth  he  was  summoned  to  Limdon 
by  King  James,  and  appointed  his  ambassador  to  the 
state  of  Venice,  where  he  obtained  gn-iit  credit  and 
influence  during  n  r>-«id''ncc  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
He  rctnr  r  before   King  James 

«J»*''li   h.  il  paid,  and  he,  citn- 

•equently,  touml  himself  involved  in  debtx,  whicU 
presiwHl  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  "  lie  was  always  so 
«.arele«H  of  moupy,"  says  Isaac  Walttm,  "  ax  though 
otir  Saviour  s  word-,  ■  Care  not  for  to-morrow,'  were 
to  lie  literally  imderstood." 
The  Provost  ship  of  Eton  College  became  vacant 


:hi 

to 


about  this  time,  and  Sir  Ilenrj',  "  who  had,  for  many 
years,  rolled  the  restless  stone  of  a  state-employment, 
knowing,  experiuicnlally,  that  the  great  bles.sing  of 
sweet  content  was  not  to  be  found  in  niultitutics  of 
men  or  busiucss,  and  that  a  college  was  the  fittest 
place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  ami  to  all'ord  n-st 
both  to  his  body  and  mind,"  ai>plied  for  ond  obtained 
the  |)lace. 

Being  now  settled,  according  to  the  desires  of  his 
heart,  his  first  study  was  the  statutes  of  the  college, 
by  which  he  cimeeived  him.self  btmnd  t<i  enter  into 
holy  orders,  which  he  did  without  loss  of  time. 

"  .\nd  now  to  speak  a  little  of  the  employment  of 
his  time  in  the  college.  After  his  custmuary  public 
devotions,  he  used  to  retire  into  his  study,  and  spend 
some  hours  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  authors  in 
divinity,  closing  up  his  meditations  with  private 
prayer.  When  he  was  once  seated  to  dinner,  then 
nothing  but  cheerful  thoughts  possessed  his  juind, 
and  those  still  increase<l  by  constant  company  at  his 
table  of  such  persons  as  brought  thither  additions 
both  of  learning  and  pleasure  ;  but  some  part  of 
most  days  was  usually  sjjent  in  philosojihical  conclu- 
sions. Nor  did  he  forget  his  innate  pleasure  of 
angling,  which  he  would  usually  call  '  hh  idly  lime 
tint  idlii  sjtent,'  saying  oftim  he  would  rather  live  fi\e 
May  months  than  forty  Decembers. 

"  He  was  a  constant  cherisber  of  all  those  youths 
in  that  school,  in  whcmi  he  found  either  a  cmistant 
diligence,  or  a  genius  that  prompted  thchi  to  learn- 
ing ;  and  ( (uistuntly  bred  up  one  or  more  hopefid 
youths,  whom  be  picked  out  of  the  school,  and  took 
into  his  own  domestic  care,  and  to  attend  him  at 
his  meals. 

"  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  disputes  of 
rcligi(m.  A  certain  R(nnan  Catholic  prie.st,  invited 
him  (me  evening  to  hear  their  vcspcr-ninsic  at  church 
the  priest  seeing  Sir  Henry  stand  obscurely  in  a 
corner,  sends  to  him  by  a  boy  of  the  choir  this 
qaesti(m,  written  on  a  small  jjiece  of  paper;  '  wher^ 
was  your  religi(m  to  be  found  before  Luther?'  '1\. 
whiih  question  Sir  Henry  jiresently  underwrit, — 
'  My  religi(m  was  to  be  found  then  where  yours  is 
not  to  Ik:  fimnd  now, —  in  the  written  word  of  God. 

"  To  one  that  asked  him  whether  o  Papist  niiglit 
l>e  saved,  he  replied,  '  You  may  be  saved  without 
knowing  that, — Ituik  to  yourself.'  And  he  ordered 
tlic  f<illowing  sentence  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb, — 
'  The  itch  of  disputation  will  prove  the  scab  of  thr 
church." 

He  died  in  December,  lfi.'?9;  or,  in  the  beau 
tiful  language  of  his  biographer,  "  that  |)art  of  him 
which  cindd  not  die,  put  off  mortality  with  as 
much  content  and  cheerfulness  as  human  frailty  is 
( apable  of,  being  then  in  great  tranquillity  of  mind, 
and  in  perfect  peace  with  God  and  man.' 

[From  I»AAc  WiLTov.] 


Whkv  Drexelius  was  asked  by  his  friend  Faustinus,  how 
he  could  do  so  much  as  ho  had  done  ?  lie  answcre(l,  "  The 
your  h^is  threo  hun'lrc(l  and  sixty-dve  days,  or  ei;;ht  llmu- 
sand  tour  hundred  and  sixty  hours:  iii  »o  many  lumrs 
srreal  things  may  bo  done ;  tlio  slow  tortoise  innde  a  long 
journey  by  losing  no  lirae." Bishop  Hoknk. 


nopR. 
Ry.n.rrTrTi  on  the  lake,  I  love 
I  stars  of  evciiin 

Si'  II    till'    HiMIVPII    1, 

T 

A»  lulWi  tto  lloetiiix,  U4  lis  lair. Hkbkr. 
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DOMESTIC  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

order   to   form   the   n       '        ''     '   'Irni,  tin    f     ' 
iing  to  he  done  is  to  '  i     To  in: 

be  uiulcrstiiudinn  is  n  work  nl  tuuf,  mid  iiiunt, 
Mldroii,  procci'd  l>y  "low  d<''ri'>i>',  »■<  \\\>-y  arc- 
ho.nr  it ;   but  the 

Just.  Ill-  llntH'    nt    (li 

III 

iii|iu'n'd,  ami  not  witliuut  lutilif^  §mli  HPVcrity  iis 
ndd  be  as  paiid'nl  to  «ic  ns   to  the  child.     Tn   iK 
teem  of  the  worhl  thef  pass  for  kind  and  i 

honi  I  i-ull  crxul  |iftrent;i,   wlio  permit  their  ., 

to  get  habits  which  they  know  must  aftcr^v«rds  l« 
broken.  When  the  will  of  a  chihl  is  Rubdued,  and 
it  is  l)rou£jlit  to  revert'  ami  stand  in  awi-of  it»  parent!", 
then  ;i  "    '  '    h   follies  and  i)      '       ' 

in.iy  !  L'  sliould  lie  o\ 

others  niilill>  i  but  no  i- 

ought  ever  to  1  I  without 

le.iH  or  more,  a.s  ihe  jiutiire  and  ciri  uijj 
offeuce  may  require.  I  insist  yipon  <■ 
Will  of  children  betimes,  because  this  is  the  only 
strong  and  rational  foniidatioa  (/f  a  ri.-liy;iou»  educa- 
tion, without  which  lioth  precept  and  cxauipic  will  he 
ineffectual.  But  when  this  i*  thoroughly  <l">n>v  tl,  n 
tt  child  iti  cajiable  of  being  governed  by  t! 

d  piety  of  its  parents,  till   its   own   undii-... ..|; 

imes  to  maturity,  and  the  principles  of  religion  have 

en  root  iu  the  mind. Mr.'j.  S.  Wicslkv's  Letter 

her  Son. 


Apclication  o»tii«  1- 

\  V  I  lo*.-  or  T'f.  fc  NT-.    — 


lie  watchful  over  the  i 
our  care.     It  is  uu  aci 

t.,     ■.,:,„     fl„.,„     .-Mvh         1,^ 


It  is  an  net  both  of  the  grcalest   cocMlness  anil  justice,  to 

iniff  under 

to  ilieni, 

1  exiimiile, 

1  _'  the  best 

li                                            ,  ,  :  ■  for  their 

lui|i|iiiiuss,  in  this  w<irl<l  mul  the  next.  But  it  is  also  a 
miiliiT  of  strict  justice:  for  (iod.  who  Imtb  conunau'led  the 
children  to  honour  their  pamnt)',  hath,  on  the  other  han-l, 
laid  it  as  a  (hity  upon  parents  and  superiors,  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  uuiturc  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  to  .set  them  only  such  exauiplc,  that  I  hey  may  np|)car 
!;  '  iu  the  eyes  of  their  ehildriMi :  not  onl 
I  their  aulhiirily,  hut  as  Christians,  for  ; 
\iiiiM.  1  i.iV,  therefore,  who  desire  to  he  reconlcil,  hm- 
Joseph,  ill  the  liook  of  life,  txi  just  and  );ood;  or  to  he 
called,  like  ^lul■v  ilim^li  in  a  fur  inferior  sense,  blcs.seil 
amoun  women :  :  other  instai'res  of  piety  and 
virtue,  jrive  all  >  .lat  their  children,  and  other 
yonuj;  persons  mulcr  llicir  care,  iU;iy  lio  taught  early  to  fear 
and  worship  llieir  I'lcator. ToWNSON. 

"Duni.vo  the   timo  T  pnsaoil   nt  n  coiuitry  seho'il  in  Cecil 

eouuly,  uiMar\i  i.  "  I 

often  went  on  a  !  ■  on 

V.  '    '  '  -'  lie, 111  irii'  Ml  ' 

1  e  time  of  the   ; 

ol  i.i.i.  .■..■!.  .  u:  .,,.1-,.  ,  ..  ilic  farmer  in  wil...  1.1  ..I 
the  tree  stiHKl,  nod  with  whom  I  liecaine  acipiaintod,  mar- 
ri.-.l  in  !  sitiU-d  in  this  rity  alimit  loity  years  ai^i.  In  our 
o  iterviews,  we  now  and  then  spoke  of  the  inuo- 

ci  ^  and  rund   pleasures  of  our  youth,  and  amoii); 

other  tiiiiiijs,  of  the   Ea;;le's-ne»t  in  her  father's  field.     A 
few  years  ii',:"  I  wa-;  called  to  visit  this  woman,  when  she 
•  of  a  typhus-fever.     Upon  entorintt 
T  eye,  and  with  a  cheerful  tone  of 
/■  ■•!.      She  seired  my  hand 

1  iscovereil  stMUR  emotions 
n(.'.  problilily,  from  a  sudden 
Uaiiestic  coiioexious  and  enjoy- 

i  .....I  ultensl.      From  that  ' i-. 

is  now  living,  and  sr; 


was  in  the  ! 

he*  room  1 

^■Di^*,  sniil  only,    t:i, 

without  heiiiir  able  to 


lu 

began  to 
whou  weni 


me  with  the  echo  of  "  th- 


nost.'" Buow.NS  Fhilosophi/  of  Ihe  Httman  Mutit. 


I'i 


sUucI..  uilo  u  man's  temples. 


a  full  nic.il  is 
there  is  a  nail 


Maik    be  I 

,  Kii  ns  tn  ' 


reckoinuK.     An  eai 
than  the  one  o:i  w! 
the  structure 
lloweis  that  b 
something  cunuua  ui  li. 
the  earth  from   pole  to 
centre,  as  cm|  ! 
most   suited   i 

WuiiWKLL.     Ill  .  •<!>  11  uu. 


"I- 
•n 

'lie 


"H 
lt» 
■  ir 

of 

lite 

7 

.« 
iie 

r'» 
!e 
al 
ta 

!■« 
i  1.U 

'  erect,  tliu  ^luU>  Uiiug 

ih 

III 

Ilial  a 

in  the 

of 

iO 

if 

lie 

'T 
III 

■lo 
is 
of 
10 

■n 


T... 


the  ' 

the 

th... 

get  out  ol  llu' 

or  stuck   fast  i 


V 


V  X  T I  ■  ;f  \- 


1  once,  im: 


iltiurs,  fro: 
icr   wo   api' 
iiiaccussiblo  it  seemed  lo  lie.       I'lie   last 
way  cost  us  six  hours'  time  to  con'picr  ' 
we  had  never  done  it,  if  ouv 
times  lent   us   a   iiair   of   h^: 


says  :   "  I  saw  him  (the 

at  sr.pner  at   \\   •>'->- 

we  hal   been 

our  coach  ;  ni_\  i 

had  several  oihcn."— —Annals  of  i^een  Anrti- 

iTi 

aii'i 

peril.),    . 
iiitoxicai 


!..    I)e. 
at 

:i 

T 

of 

ni 

•t 

d 

:  » 
•a 
d 

'  e , 

■l, 

f 

.      .Ill 

I ;  ond 

'   more 

of  the 

indeed 

,d 

!i. 

iV 
:ie 


to 
.it 
m 
h 


I  JuU.NSUN. 


which.  111   ilie    wan 
the  attainments  i 
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CHINESE  FEAT  OF  STRENGTH. 
The  eshibitiuu  vt  hupiwi-ting  p>'wnHi(ls  of  inon  is  n 
very  nucicnt  one.     Clauihau,  the   R»mm»   ivx-t,   (U-- 
scrlbes  it: — 


M 


ni'.l    ill    1  it   ha»    often   been    revival, 

,  by  IWIzoui,   \vb<>   iwrfoniicd  this   foat    in 

V ,)art-s  of  (itvat  Hritain,  Ixforo  he  becunie  the 

explorer  and  ilhi.-trutor  of  F.gyptiaii  antiquities. 

The  simplest  form  «>f  this  feat  consists  in  plneing 
men  on  each  other's  shoulders,  so  that  each  row  con- 
sisU  of  u  man  fewer,  till  they  fornu  u  pyramid  by 
tcnnii-ating  with  a  single  person.  n>e  feat  reprc- 
seuteil  iu  the  engraving,   however,  eclipses  all  otliers 


niiNUk  ruAT  or  mitNnTii. 
of  FJiniiar  description  in  mechanical  strength  and 
dexterity.  It  wa-s  thus  exhibited  in  n  Chinese  theatre. 
Four  men  placed  themselves  in  a  solid  square,  two 
others  then  pot  uj)  and  placed  themselves  on  tlieir 
shoulders,  and  one  man  again  ascended  upon  theirs  ; 
another  performer  then  mounted  a  ladder,  and  got 
on  the  shoxilders  of  the  last ;  this  raised  him  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  scenes,  from  whence  another  man 
MTW  handed  to  him,  whom  he  took  in  his  riglit  hand 
by  the  waistband,  and  held  up  over  his  head  a  con- 
siderable time;  then  raising  one  leg,  he  balanced  liiin- 
sclf  and  hiu  biirden  on  the  other  ;  afU-r  this  he  threw 
the  man.  as  shown  in  the  cut,  among  the  surrounding 
M  him   in  their  arms,  whilst  he   dc- 

ri^et  on  the  other  side. 
A  i!.-.  us,  that,  in  his  travels  throu<:h  lt«ly, 

lie  \  .  the  following  annual  exhibition,  which 

is  peculiar  to  the  Venetians  : — "  A  set  of  artisans,  by 
the  help  of  poles,  which  they  laid  across  each  other's 
nhouldcrs,  built  themselves  up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid, 
w)  tliat  you  saw  a  pile  of  men  in  the  air  of  four  or 
five  rows,  rising  one  above  another.  The  weight  was 
HO  equally  ilistributed,  that  every  man  was  well  able 
to  Ijcar  his  part  of  it ;  the  stories,  if  they  might  be 
'    '      r       ii'T  less  and   less  as  they  advanced 

,  a   little   boy  represented  the  top 
ol   •  I,  who,  after  a  short  sjtaee,  leaj>ed  off, 

wit.  deal  of  dexterity,  into  the  arms  of  one 

who  i-auglii  him  at  the  l)ottoin." 


A^MrERSARl£S  tN  OCTOBKU. 
MONDAY,  28lh. 
900  Atfrtd  tht  GrMi  Ji»-d  ;  lie  »»s  interred  at  Winchester. 
Vilt)  llinry  J//,  crowned  Hi  Olourester,  wlien  only  nine ycani of  a(;c 
I74<>  lima  a  necood  time  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
S,    <  —  -....I  ■>.    111..       iIm.  joint  Festival  of  these  two  eniineut 
A,  '      Uf  their  history  liltlo  is  known 

^, ,  )i  traditional  arrount  of  tl»«m.     St. 

Sr  ...... 

11. 

l\ .- 

and  ttiat  it  was  ai 
."^avMiiir  prrfonnM  i. 


le. 


I  ! 
ll. 
til' 

rtcoiilkd.  .kiiti 
tioii  of  his  nn 

.^cts  he  is  not  « 

C'liri'>lians  in  general,  wa 
arcouiil  nf  the  quotation 


ut  Liiu  AtMMllu  llul  uui   blvbeil 

was  the  son  of  Clcopas,  and 

■nscquently  cou«in-K>'rman  to 

qiir-t;(Hl    tn    olir    "^^iviour   is 

Miera- 

1  llic 

.  I ^id  to 

.t'  not  universally  received,  on 
1  to  contain  from  the  apocry- 
phal Hook  o(  Ki'ioch,  but  it  In-  luns  been  received  as  genuine  by 
the  whole  (Church, 
lioth  these  Apostlet  are  supposed  to  have  died  a  natural  death. 

'1 1'KSnAV,  29th. 
1618  Sir  h'aller  Raltigh  beheaded  in  OI.I  Pahicc-vard,  the  victim 
of  a  court  intrigue.    'J'hirlctn  >  -    ■  .en  his  con- 

demnation and  execution :  he  to  make  a 

1,,.         ■     •'         ' '    ■'    '■  ■  •■■  '  ■.  but, 

li  ''  was, 

WKDNKSIJAY.  3fih. 
1485  7/ri;rv  17/.  crnwiicu  at  Westminster,  on  which  occasion  he 

ii,  (if  Yeomen  of  the  Guards. 

1755  A  !  the  West  India  Islands  were  visited  by 

1760  The  tiint  stone  of  IlLickfriais  Bridge  laid. 

18(13  The  French  evacuated  St.  Domingo,  when  all  that  had  be- 
longed to  llicm  of  that  i.«land  bcranic  the  property  of  the 
Negioes,  who  chose  Dcssalincs  for  their  chief. 

THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 
This  month  has  undergone  fewer  vicissitudes  of  place  and  propor- 
tion   than   any  of  the    preceding  ones;   it  was  the   ninth   in  tin 
Alban  Calendar,  and  became  the  eleventh  only  by  thi'  iii^MMli'm  •  i 
.lanuary  and  Keliiu;iiy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  ii. 
borne  any  other  appellation,  though  the    Hniiian  sen 
sirous  of  complimeiiting  Tiberius,  who  vv.-i«  born  in  it,  i 
after  him.     Its  term  of  thirty  days,  too.  has  always  rcmainvil  unva- 
ried, while  the  other  inoDths  have  liecn  leni;thenc<l  and  curtailed  .it 
plea^iiie.     'Ihc  gloomy  prospect  ol  '  '     ' 

general  dreariiies"  of  nature  at   llii« 
ancestors  by  the  busy  preparation  I" 

this  iiionlh  it  was  ncces-sary  to  kill  and  K;tll  il»  ' 

miidniu,  that  were  to  furnish   forth  the  winter' 

and  hence  its  name  of  il/nlmniifl/i,  from  the  Saxi... ui 

flay.  The  allegorical  lopie'entations  of  this  month  consist  ol  a 
man  ill  a  <  liani;ealile  suit  of  i;iein  and  black,  with  a  crown  of  cver- 
and  a  bunch  of  culinary  roots  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  sign  ol 
^  iiius  in  the  left  side  of  the  picture,  into  which  the  sun  enters 
u.i  il.i.  22ad  day. 

.t.YA'/  VEliSARlES 

Fill  DAY,  Isl. 
Ai.i.-Saims'-D.w.— I'his  Fesllval  was  retained  at  the  Reformation, 
with  the  intention  of  commemorating,  generally,  those  lioly  peisons 
of  whom  no  particiflur  mention  was  made,  or  indeeil  ic<|iiued,  and 
to  reli-!)!;i.'c  whom,  individually,  the  days  of  the  wholr  viar  would 

I  " 

I  -       -  '  .  ■■; 

and  All  .Saints,  as  it  had,  in   iIn  ancient  I 

10  the  worship  of  all  the  gods.  The  per-cxl  <  I 

■  •    •■  -  ■  -  ■■  r, •  i\    ■ 


haivot  wa>  gut  in,  and  lural  laliiiui:i  tiidtd. 
SATliRDAY,  2nd. 
1502  The   Harbour  of  I'orto    IJello,   in  the   Isthmus   of    Daricn. 
discovered. 

SI' N  DAY,  3rd. 
Twiivn'-Sr-covn  Sesoav  jir-rKn  Trinity. 
\m)  Sir  Vrnufii  Drnke  returned  from  his  voyage  lound  the  glolie ; 
an  iinderuking  which  he  performed  in  romcwiiat  less  than 

ll ....>!.. 

^•y,    •  .r  look  place  at  Madrid  ;  slighter  shocks  of 

in  were  felt  at  Tortsmouth,  and  in  various 

'  '  '  "'■ 
|gU   I  .'.as  opened,  fur  the  general  pacifica- 

I'all  of  Napoleon. 
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THE  CITV   OF  MOSCOW. 


ITS  HISTORY. 

No  Mtv  >iB*  mn^r  n  nmro  oMi«])iruou»  (i^urt  in  the  hiitory 
'  -pw.  It  wus  ono  nf  the  lut 
I  iif  n  ppriod  frautilit  with 
oici  '  r:  «ar  npiH-arcd 
at  ii  train  of  horrwra: 
and  '  "^  in  lhi» 
placr  iswl  in 

ncT  '  .  .  ■  •  -  ■ -.     Mos- 

cow. 1,   for  its  extent,   and 

for  I  iiiK*   still    limrp  roimni- 

CUOi:  ll 

it  s<r  .    y.  '  no 

htronRer  instance.  porlia|n,  exists,  nf  tlie  power  of  liurann 
labour,  or  of  the  resources  of  inaiikinil.  than  tlic  ap|>eur- 
ance  which  Moscow,  risen  from  her  ashes,  presents  at  this 
dav. 

The  records  of  Russia  throw  but  liRht  on  the 

events  of  its  earlv  hmtorv.     Kiem'  "d  |ior)x>tual 


revii  , 
or   I 

chroi!i<'if  I  \v  K 
the  rai<ldle  ot 

bv  0 -    •' 

it   t 

thilh-.  .. 
The  circt. 
istic   of  t. 


utii   the  s: 
■•es   of    t' 


of   liis  Duchv  of  M 

,,f 


it 
■d 

le 

rcmovini 


jvinff 

r  unity  from  thu  ....- city  of  Kiof. 

led  to  this  event,  was  charactcr- 
.1    w'liii'i    it    occurred.      Stephen 
Kufchko,  a  iiobienian  ot   l  :•  and  wealth,  possessed 

the  whole  of  the  district  hy  the   rivers    Moskva 

and  Ncijiiiia.  His  riches,  uml  liic  number  of  his  vassuls, 
jfave  him  a  spirit  of  haimhty  independence,  which  exposed 
him  to  imminent  |>oril  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign. 
The  wrath  of  the  prince  at  length  burst  u]>on  him.  He 
was  seix«d,  and  put  to  death,  and  his  ronliscatcd  lands 
formed  the  centre    of   the  vast   territory,  destined  to  be 

, — :.\...i  _...! Hided  by  the  new  capital.     But  at  that 

n.iw  a!iorno<l  by  the  proudest  edifices 

"...^  ..  ■■ .o,..-.^...  n  single  rude  hut  was  alone 

-tc,   and  the  inluibitanls  of 
iii"ii;libouring  plains,  led  a 


to  be  seen  in 

the  di-,iri(-t.  s. 
life 

Ti.. 


M  ■  I'v  does  not  seem  to  have 
carried  Ins  design  beyond  the  establishment  of  a  town, 
little  exceediri'^.  in  extent,  n  smnll  modern  \illage;  and  this, 
soon   aft<-:  rted,    and   left  to  niin. 

At  the  ci.  u-enth  century,  Daniel, 

Uukc  of  Mjscuvy,  u^jai.i  att.'-uctcd  attention  to  the  spot, 
and  the  morass  was  speedily  covered  with  numerous 
churches  and  mon:i' 


This  iinpcrfi 


wall, 
of  th 
one 

exttii.: .. 

who  about  tl] 
r'tnfioe..t.    suci 


:i    <i"«li,    li»    lil.!i\r     i*.M      tnr    a    stliui^tT 

:  le  town  gradually   increased  both   in 

u'-e.     Hut   the  celebrated  Tamerlane, 

'■  .-        iiring  the  north  in  pursuit  of 

>s      -  !  tin-  risin'  (ii\-,  in   the  year 

^  sway. 

I  It   their 

I  till  the  cluso  of  the  iiftecnth  c«ntury,  it  remained 

.iv  exposed   to   all   the   evils  of   insecurity  and 

i»p|>re»si.:i.     A'  Ivan   VassilieWtch  the   First   re- 

liiilvml  'ipon   '1  '   fnim  this  ruinous  and  unsettled 

>l  of  his 
;'Cd    its 


I',   11  till 

V.     On  I 

i 

r  the  otl 

er   1 

1  ''\  1  i 

r-.-* 

d:    but 

-,,,,1   .1,,, 

he 
w    M 

ivfu 

.ed 

«>raURi> 

the  lieiri: 


moil 
thr:= 

lion 
int.- 


to   abandon    his 


al  uf  an   Kinpire, 

1  nnblcs.  and  the 

1   to  bo 

■">n,  the 


..lu  streiigui  (ll    ino  coiiiiiry,  ny  perieei- 

■  ^:  wa«  therefore  fouoded;  [and  with  the 


foundation  of  that  capital,  Moscow  ceasctl  to  ho  the  first 
city  in  the  dominions  of  the  Ciar.     Tlie  merchant,  the 

tin'    ildiers  and  ,   all  eagerly  Hocked 

t  '  .1.  so  adiii  1   for  the  objects   it 

Wu^  .,,,>....,,.  ,,.  .secure.     IJui  ,'....-,,,.,  though  forsaken  by 

the  busier  and  more  speculative  jxirtion  of  its  population, 
»niT.ri.,l    1i!r1i.   iliiiiiiiuiion  of  its  external  splendour  from 
t.  r   remained  behind  that  great  body 

<'i  ". ,  who,  averse  to  change,  could  not 

endure  the  idea  ot  leaving  a   city  with  which  were  con- 
nected the  grandest  of  national  associations,  and  the  rise  of 
which   was   coeval    with    the    power   of  the  empire   itself. 
With  them  necessarily  remained  that  immense  jiortion  of 
the  community,  com)>oscd  of  vassals,  or  artificers  but  just 
escaped    from    a    state    of    vassalage ;     those    numerous 
rainiiiters  of  luxury  and  pomp,  whose   services   were   so 
mm;h  more  valuable  to  the  exclusive  circles  of  the  old, 
than  to  the  ever-activo  and   unsettled  population  of   the 
modern  capital.     Moscow,  therefore,  lost  much  less  of  its 
"•■•    -I'lncc  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  than 
liave  been  expected,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
..... ..i  icmarkable  cities  in  the  world,  without  any  of  those 

helps  derivetl  from  the  presence  of  a  flourishing  court. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY. 

Tint  approach  to  this  ancient  capital  of  Muscovy  is  over 
a  wide  plain  ;  and,  as  the  traveller  enters  the  road  which 
conducts  to  its  gale,  his  eye  is  dazzled  with  a  forest  of 
towers  and  spires,  rising  in  every  form,  and  many  of  them 
glittering  with  gold,  and  colours  of  various  tints.  But 
having  passed  the  barrier,  his  expectations  of  finding  him- 
self at  once  surrounded  with  the  busy  population,  and  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  vast  city,  arc  strangely  disappointed. 
"  You  look  about,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  and  wonder  what 
is  become  of  the  city,  or  where  you  are?  You  behold 
nothing  but  a  wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts,  gordcns, 
pig-sties,  brick-walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber 
yards,  warehouses,  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  mate 
rials,  sulllciont  to  stock  an  empire  with  miserable  towns, 
and  miserable  villages.  One  might  imagine  all  the  states 
of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  wav  of 
representative,  to  Moscow:  and,  under  this  imprcssinn, 
the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies  from  all  countries, 
holding  congress:  timber-huts  from  regions  beyond  the 
Arctic;  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
not  white-washed  since  their  arrival ;  painted  walls  from 
the  Tyrol ;  mostiues  from  Constantinople  ;  Tahtar  temples 
from  Bucharin :  pagodas,  pavilions,  and  virandas  from 
China :  cabarets  from  Spain ;  dungeons,  prisons,  and 
"'  >s  from  France;  architectural  ruins  from  Rome; 
ll  trellises  from  Naples;  and  warehouses 
111. .11  Vv  ..|)|iing."  The  contrast  between  the  deserted 
ap|icar!inee  of  some  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the  crowded 
state  of  others,  continues  to  keep  up  the  traveller's  wonder 
and  curiosity.  In  the  district  where  the  shops  are  situated, 
you  might  walk,  it  is  said,  on  the  heads  of  thousands;  and 
this  multitude  is  composed  of  men  of  every  nation  ;  of 
English,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Poles,  Greeks,  Tah- 
tars,  Cossacks,  and  Chinese, 

Dr.  Clarke's  description  applies  to  the  state  of  Moscow 

before  its  destruction  in   the  memorable  conllagration  of 

1812;  and  in   rebuilding   it,  care  has   been   taken   to  im- 

piDVO  its  regularity.     But  the  extent  of  ground  which  it 

occupies,  greater  than  that  of  any  city  in  Eumpe,  and  the 

iif  a  part  of  the  old   town,  have  ielX  several  of 

:  viities   above  described,  to  defy  the   plans  and 

iii;.;>  luiiii  wf  Russian  architects.     All   travellers,  however, 

agree   in   stating,  that  in  many  of  its  streets  and   public 

liiiil. lings  it   may    vie  with  the  most  sumptuous   cnpitals 

lent  or  modern  times  ;  and   that,  if  the  population 

1  ever  become  sutlicicnt  to  fill  up  its  now  unpeopled 

IS,  and  a  more  equable  dilfusion  of  wealth  and  en- 

iit  should  lake  place,  it  would   be  surpassed  by  no 

city  in  the  world,  either  as  to  extent  or  magnificence.    For 

the  view  of  the  city  prefixed  to  this  article,  we  are  indebted 

to  Dr.  Lyalls  T'ravrlt,  (1825.) 

The  entablisbed  division  of  Moscow  is  into  five  circles, 

'     '   '  ^  particular  public  edifices.     In  the 

s  is  the  Krsmlin,  or  Fortress,  built 

DM  an  I'liiiiHiH  1-.   ami  ronlaining  the  ancient  palace  of  the 

cmpemrs,  the  arsenal,  the  senate-house,  the  residence  of 

the  patriarch,  and  numerous  churches.    The  second  divi 
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»ion   18  called   Kitai-Ciirn.l.  nml  i*  rliicflv  omipicl  with 

lm/.nitrs,  w;irrliiiui<'«, 

ruliniiiii'*  cihlici's,   a  1. 

tho    Hilly    SyixHl.       Ill    lliu    lliw.l    cmlu,  of    1; 

uro   tlir    iiMiveraily,  lh«  Imiik,   llii-   )x»l-<i(lU-i>, 

tho   fdiiiwlry,    hi- 

Irnvi'lliT-i,  the   i 

city  I'uiituiiiii.     il 

house-  i>t  tlio  li 

ISI",  >llu;itocl  ill  "in-  "1  ui.    I'll;. 

Kri'iiiliii,  mill  in  tlio  vi-ry  oentru 

\m  llllll-l,    Iho  KUUt    of    tlio   Sllltl!     1..   , J 

u.is  III  Miwi'OW,  thciru  was  a  ht-rvaiit  ul'tliu  Siicii'ty  rcMilcrt 

iii  il  mIiu  hud,   for  iiiany  yiMrsi,  hoiTi  rmilliu'il    in  .ii.-   T  ils 

jjl.xiin)    lUunjoons.      The    fourth   ciri-lp,    / 

coiitaiii'.   no  I'lWrr  than  sixty  rhiirrhcs  1" 

tliii  pulilir  '  .  and  wvii  lillh 

divisKiii,  i-.i  li,  or  llii'  wilh 

Imrnii'ks,    ho>|iitals,   unil  in  ami  i.s  llr 

tho  (Uy  luhtthitwl  hy  Tart. 1  s,  uiid  olh 

•ottlors.     Tho  «i    ' 

|)ortii)iis,  i.s   nun 

|h,MU'trUll'd    by    liMHimi    gau"'.       ill     iitiim-i     uiti 

tho  li\e  rin-lea  had  itii  own  fortification*  ;  but  tin 

walls  lum-  boon  for  novoral   yoars  falling  into  ru. l 

is  saiil  to  III-  |iriibablc  that,  in  a  short  tiiiif,  the  throe  outer 
di\i>ions  will  form  but  cue,  and  leave  tho  Kremlin,  in  its 
own  NolUary  stn'ii;;th,  to  keep  up  the  associations  con- 
iiertcd  with  tho  early  a^cs  of  tho  empire. 

Wo  shall  now  ^ive  the  history  of  tliat  terrible  event,  by 
whieh  this  luai^uiUi'cnt  city  was  so  nearly  reduced  to  ashes. 


disponed  iiii  to  brli'^e  thnf  otir  troop  wrro  •ppniachijiK 
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THE  BURNING  OF  MOSCOW  IN  1312. 


Iapolbon,  tlten  EmpoMrof  France,  had  already  subjected 
his  :iiiii«  11  l:ii!;o  proportion  of  Europe, when  the  conquest 
of  Uu  :   und  to  be  necessary  to  tho  complutinn  of 

his  air  i.'l  vast  desitjns.    Having  collected  toijolher, 

till  .'.'lore,  tiie  immenso  forces  of  France,  and  her  tributary 
I'lAuioes,  ho  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  tho  great 
•  lortUoru  empire,  and  in  June,  181'i,  tho  French  army  was 
'H  its  w.iy  to  thu  ancient  capital.  Tho  Russian*  nuiilo  a 
1,1  :,■..■  1  .imco  to  its  progress,  but  in  vain.  In  ttio  battle 
111  i;  ,  ..  thevsutfered  the  signal  and  fatal  defeat  which 

"i     M\v  open  to  tho  invaders  ;  and  Count 
!ior  of  tho  city,  seeing  no  hope  of  u 
>i  ..      I..     .   .   ;ii    ,   liiicnnined  on  resisting  tho  enemy  bv 
the  iii:ly   iii  .Ui^  l.r  ha  1  'ell,  that,  namely,  of  burning  tho 
'■  '       '.all  Uiiii^'.iy   c\ii.i.->in};  them  to   all  the  horrors  of  a 
\i\  winter,  wilhout    the  pro\ision  of  either   f(XMl  or 
r.     The  result  fully  confirmed   tlio  expectations  on 
wli,  h  ihis  desperate  policy  was  founded  :  tho  French  army 
was   obliged   to   make   a   hasty   retreat,    in   which  many 
tl.  .i^ands  of  the  troops  perished  of  cold  and  famine;  and 
M  .^.dw,  as  we  shall  see,  rose  quicklv  froiu  its   ruins  with 
i^^Jlew  allluencc. 

\^Kf  It  was  immediately  after  the  battle  of  tho  Moskwa  that 

^^^Wapolcon  advanced  on  the  iin|>erial  city ;  but,  some  leajrues 

^^^Before   they  cume  within   sight  of  tho   town,  the   French 

^^^Boldiers  saw  reason  to  doubt  the  promises  which  had  been 

^^^■lado  them  of  plenty  and  security  within  its  walls.     I'aptain 

l^™labaun\e,  an    otlicer    ■   ■    '  ■•■    stall'  of  tho    French  army, 

has  detailed    the   cii  •    attending    their    march, 

and  tho  events  whic;.  :  :.  with  a   particularity  and 

force  which   can  only  bo  looked   for  in  the   narrative  of 

an  eye-witness.      "  Being  anxious  to  arrive  at  Moscow," 

says  he,  "  wo  commenced  oiir  march  at  an  early  hour  in 

tho   morning,  and  passed  through  several  deserted  villages. 

On    the  banks  of  the    Moskwa,  towanis   our   right,  were 

some   magnificent   chateaux,  which  the   Tartars   had   jiil- 

IBged,  to  deprive  us  of  every  comfort  which  th' 
lould  alTord;  and  the  corn,  ready  for  harM-st,  i 
K'en  trodden  down,  or  eaten  by  the  horses,  i  i-.r  na\- 
itaoks,  which  covered  tho  comitry,  were  given  to  the 
lames,  and  spread  all  around  an  imiienetrablo  smoke. 
BVheu  wo  at  length  reached  the  village  of  Tsche-repkova, 
md  our  cavalry  continued  their  march,  the  Viceroy 
ascended  nu  eminence  on  our  rigtit,  and  long  examined 
whether  Moscow,  the  object  of  all  our  wishes,  cmild  be 
seen;  for  we  reganled  it  as  the  end  of  our  fatigues, 
and  tho  termination  of  our  expedition.  Several  hills  yet 
concealing  it  from  our  view,  we  perceived  nothing  but 
clouds  of  dust,  which,  rising  (larallel  with  our  march, 
indicated  tho  route  that  the  grand  army  had  pursued.  A  low 
conuon-blwtSi  fined  at  a  distance,  and  with  long  iotcrvals, 
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KlUOl  111  ■ 

and    aci 

Inxly  of  i 

the  narrative  of  11 

tt)y   unlered    the    ;  .th 

of  ^  ,;.s. 

as.:  '1.- 

stiluled    the   uuier   einlosuie.     N'  iiiat  tho 

town  was  inhabited,   and  the  ro  i  .  arrived 

was  so  deserted,  that  we  saw  neither  Ku»iaii  nor  even 
Frcni'h  soldier.  No  cry,  no  noise  was  hoard.  In  the  midst 
of  this  awful   solitude,  wo   pi'  ,  to 

the  utmo.st  anxiety,  and  that  .icn 

we  perceived  a  thick  smoke,  ttim  u  .m  i  a 

column  from   tho   centre  of  the  town.  Uie 

cause  of  this  cull iiiii    weinvaini..  .iid 

801110  one   wl-  ;•    our  'rreii    -  .ly, 

and  tho  imp  -  si'ying  it  jmrcu-'  .  .jia- 

tioncc,  and  augmented  our  alarm. ' 

The  troops,  on  entering  the  city,  were  still  more  deepir 
impressed  with  the  awful  silence  which  reigned  around, 
and  even  the  most  intrepid  minds,  snys  the  captain, 
were    alTected    by   tho    lonelineis.      On  the 

Kremlin,  they  met  o  small    band   of  il  iis, 

who  vainly   m  ley 

believed  to  bi  .re 

speedily  put  to  >ii..:iii;  ito 

the  heart  of  the  town,   i  iig 

along  with  bales  of  mci. -> ,  .....  .lat 

Moscow   was    in    llames.      Having    pei.  ex- 

change, he  beheld  I'n-  i-i.;i:I.i"ra;i,  ::    m  :iir 

fury.    Thomultilu 
plunder;  and  in   ti 

tho  Hames  presented,  not  a  cry,  iiol  a  \oice  was  lu  be  heard. 
"  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  was  aiiilible  but  the  crackling  of 
the  llames,  the  noise  of  the  ■'  ■  were  broken  open, 

and  occasionally  a  drcadl\il  r.  1  by  the  falling  in 

of  some   vault.     Cottons,   mu  in   short,   all   the 

most  costly  pro<luclions  of  Ev.  \sia,  wen-  a  prey  to 

the   tlames.      The   cellars  weiu   iiuxi  «ith  si -       '    and 

vitriol ;   these,  burning   all  at  once   in   the  .in 

warehouses,    sent    forth    tom-i''-    ■•'■   '^  >'•■■■  ;ck 

iron  grates,  and  presented  a   -  ith 

of  hell.     Il  was  a  sjicctacle    ;  g; 

even  the  most  hardened  minds  i.i  lo- 

tion,  that  so  great  a  calamity  nu.-  lay, 

call  forth  the  vengeance  of  the  AlmigUly  upuu  Uie  auliioM 
of  snch  crimes." 

Labaumo   1  ■  id.-d   the    ii  •  be  neW9d, 

lospectiiii;   til  latiiin  wb  issians   them- 

.;es, 

ilH) 

roiiii.ii^r.i;  .I'll  '■*t 

parts  of  Uie  .  -'O 

ha<l  ■■  !••    '    1  ....  tho 

elc  tlune*. 

Th.  cfs  and 

St..  ihe 

pi'i...  ;;h 

covered  with  iruii  ami  lead,    >  .^d 

wilh  l.ictn  those  lM":uiliriil   >!■  ■, he 

nif  I  11- 

ho  I 

won;.  ;.-.l,  .syini  oc^nn  to  num.  i:.  ■ 

harrow  ing    spectftcle;    almost  al! 
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penshod;  a  few  who  still  lingered,  were  seen  crawling,  half- 
burnt,  amongst  the  smokin);  ruins,  and  others,  groaning 
under  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  horrible  destruction  which  sur- 
rounded them. 

••  But  how  shall  I  desori^;  the  confusion  and  tumult 
when  permission  was  Kranted  to  pilla;;e  this  immense 
city?  Soldiers,  sutlers,  galley-slaves,  ami  prolligate  women, 
eagerly  ran  through  the  streets,  penetrating  into  the 
deserted  palaces,  and  carrying  away  every  thing  which 
could  gratify  their  avarice.  Some  covered  themselves 
v.iK  ..I..IV.  ,',,  i,K  "rvrked  with  gold  and  silk;  some  were 
I  111   and   costly    furs;    others  dressed 

t._„,  ..  IS  and  children's  pelisses;  even  the 

l^ley -slaves  concealed  their  rags  under  the  most  splendid 
habits  of  the  court;  and  many  crowded  into  the  cellars, 
and,  forcing  open  the  doors,  drank  to  excess  the  most 
luscious  wines,  and  carried  off  a  prodigious  booty. 

"  It  was  towards  the  evening  of  this  dreadful  day,  that 
Napoleon  left  the  city,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
castle  of  Pcterskoc,  a  large  building  outside  the  town, 
and  which  formed  the  usual  residence  of  the  sovereigns 
before  their  coronation.  The  generals  of  the  army  soon 
followed  the  emperor,  and  the  soldiers  then  gave  them 
selves  up  to  a  ■■''"  r,..r,..r  liccnliousufss  than  they  had 
yet  practised.  leir  way  into  the  church  of  St. 

Michael,  tlicy   ■:  .    by  toith-light   into  the  vaults 

beneath  the  editice,  and  with  wanton  fury  destroyed  or 
carried  off  the  most  venerable  relics  of  national  piety. 

"  Penetrated,"  continues  Labaume,  "  by  so  many  cala- 
mities, I  hoi)cd  that  tlie  shades  of  night  would  cast  a 
Teil  over  the  dreadful  scene ;  but  they  contributed,  on 
the  contrary,  to  render  the  conllagration  more  terrible. 
The  violence  of  the  tlames,  which  extended  from  north  to 
*outh,  and  were  strangely  agitated  by  the  wind,  produced 
the  mo»t  awful  appearance  on  a  sky  which  was  (larkened 
by  the  Ihukcst  smoke.  Krciiuently  was  seen  the  glare  of 
the  burning  t'lrchc.  which  the  incendiaries  were  hurling 
from  the  tops  of  till-  liigli<>t  towers  on  those  parts  of  the 
riiv  v.liirli  li.ol  \l1  (•-■  .ii»m1  dotruction,  and  which  re- 
niany  passing  meteors."  Tlie 
I  .  was  (quartered  took  fire  soon  after 

he  had  rciired  lu  resi.  uiid  when  he  again  conlempluted 
the  burning  city,  it  presented  to  his  c>es  but  one  immense 
flame.  "  The  different  streets,"  says  lie,  "  could  no  longer 
be  diMingui»ln-d,  and  the  places  on  which  the  houses  had 
y  ■''■■"      d  piles  of  -' 

.  I  with  violi- 

1  \,  iioo  'ncTM  nritut '1  o<.  ^^)lil  ashes,   Wllo  ourniiii^ 

t  .  and  even  witli  the  iron  plates  which  covered  the 

"  On  whatever  side  we  turned,  we  sdw  only  ruins  ann 

flarin-».      The    firi'    r:ii'c.l  ri  .    if   it   were  fafllied  by  SomC    in- 

jes   of   building 

ir  ill  .111   iiislniit. 

Ihirk 

6  ,.jc  the 


eVliausted  cattle  to  draw  them  along,  frequent  baits  were 
made,  when  we  heard  the  execrations  of  the  drivers, 
who,  terrified  at  the  surrounding  llames,  endeavoured 
to  push  fonvard  with  dreadful  outcries.  The  soldiers  were 
diligently  emiiloyed  in  forcing  ojicn  every  door.  They 
seemed  to  fear  lest  they  should  leave  one  house  untouched  ; 
and,  as  if  the  booty  last  acquired  was  jireferablc  to  what 
they  had  already  obtained,  they  abandoned  forniei  prizes 
to  seize  on  every  new  object.  Some,  when  their  car- 
riages were  laden  almost  to  breaking  down,  bore  the  rest 
of  their  plunder  on  their  backs.  The  flames,  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  principal  streets,  often  obliged  them  to 
retrace  their  steps.  Thus  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
through  an  immense  town,  the  avenues  of  which  they  did 
not  know,  they  sought  in  vain  to  extricate  themselves  from  a 
labyrinth  of  fire.  Many,  instead  of  approaching  the  gates 
by  which  they  might  have  escaped,  wandered  further  from 
them,  and  thus  became  the  victims  of  their  own  rapni'ily. 
The  love  of  plunder  was  yet  predominant,  and  induced  our 
soldiers  to  brave  every  danger.  They  prccipilatud  them- 
selves into  the  midst  of  the  tlames  ;  they  waded  in  blood, 
treading  ujion  the  dead  IkhUcs  without  remorse,  whilst  the 
ruins  of  the  houses,  buried  with  burning  coals,  fell  thick 
upon  their  murderous  hands.  They  would  probably  all 
have  perished,  if  the  insupiiortable  heat  had  not  forced 
them  at  lenglh  to  withdraw  into  the  camp." 

Tlie  following  is  the  scciuel  to  this  dreadful  recital : 

"  Having  received  orders  to  quit  Moscow,  we  proceeded 
towards  Feterskoe,  and  about  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  1  "th 
of  September,  1  witnessed  a  spectacle  at  once  affecting 
and  terrible,  namely,  a  crowd  of  the  miserable  inhabitants 
drawing  u|mn  some  mean  vehicles  all  that  they  bad  been 
able  to  save  from  the  conllagration.  The  soldiers  having 
robbed  them  of  their  horses,  the  men  and  women  «ero 
slowly  and  painfully  dragging  along  their  little  carts,  somo 
of  which  contained  an  infirm  mother,  others  a  paralytic  old 
man,  and  others  the  miserable  wrecks  of  half  consumed 
furniture.  Children,  half  naked,  followed  these  groups. 
Atlliction,  to  which  their  age  is  commonly  a  stranger,  was 
impressed  on  their  features ;  and  when  the  soldiers  ap- 
proached tiiem,  they  ran  crving  to  the  arms  of  their 
mothers.  Alas  !  What  habitation  could  l)c  offered  to  tlieni, 
which  would  not  constantly  recall  llie  object  of  their  terror? 
Without  shelter,  and  without  fixxl,  these  unfortunate  beings 
wandered  into  the  woo<ls  ;  but  wherever  they  bent  their 
steps,  they  met  the  conquerors  of  Moscow,  who  frequently 
■    ■    '  lid  sold  l)eforc  their  eyes  the  gooils  which 

■m  their  deserted  habitations." 

V'l  mil'  lur  uuii'l  is  appalled  at  this  awful  picture  of  ruin 
and  suffering,  and  while  ii  karns  to  regard  with  greater  dis- 
gust than  ever  the  ambition  and  other  vices  of  the  human 
heart  which  lead  to  war,  it  derives  a  proi)ortionable  degree 
of  (on-i.Iiiiion  and  cncourai^ement  from  the  sperlucle 
w!  ds,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  to  the  objects 

ot  •  IS  thus  contemplated.     Moscow  was  the  sacri- 

fice offered  by  a  nation  to  preserve  its  liberties  from  tlio 
band  of  an  iuviuler ;  and  tli«  resolution  und  patriotitm 
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wliich  led  to  the  offering  of  this  sacrifice  appeared  witli 
]irompt  eiierRy,  after  the  deed  had  been  done,  to  recover 
the  city  from  its  uahes.  Labour  and  \vell-<lirectod  zeal 
every  wliere  porfurni  wonders.  Moscow  a;;nin  lifted  up  its  _ 
head.  Its  inlmbitants  ({iiinud  new  strcutjlh  from  the  ex- 
ertions they  came  forward  to  make;  and  if  this  noble  city 
was  at  all  times  a  subject  of  admiration,  for  its  extent  and 
mu|;iiinccncc,  it  now  inspires  a  feelinn  of  veneration, 
which  may  in  one  respect  be  indulged  with  more  practical 
good  eflects  than  that  awakened  by  the  most  impressive 
relics  of  antiquity. 

POPULATION  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

I.N  the  summer  of  1,S1'2,  the  population  of  Moscow  was 
estimated  at  three  hundred  ami  twelve  thousand,  divided 
into  the  followiii(;  classes  :— Cler-jy,  -1,77!);  Nobility  I0,73J: 
Military,  21,978;  Merchants,  11,885  ;  Mechanics,  &c.,  of 
various'  denominations,  19,o;i(i;  Servants  of  the  nobility, 
who  remain  in  Moscow  durini;  the  summer,  to  ^uard  the 
palaces,  &c.,  38,104;  Foreigners,  1,110 ;  Common  jwpu- 
lation  and  pea.«antry,  203,776. 

"  This  number,"  savs  Captain  Cochrane,  to  whom  we 
ore  indebted  for  the  alwve  statement,  "  certainly  fell  very 
short  of  the  winter  population,  when  all  the  Muscovite  and 
other  retired  noblemen,  senators,  generals,  and  governors, 
return  to  the  city  to  spend  the  Christmas  and  other  holi- 
days, as  well  as  the  Carnival.  It  is  also  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  at  the  periodlhiscensus  was  taken,  all  foreigners 
had  been  ordered  away,  and  their  numbers  were  not  inconsi- 
derable. French,  German,  Italian,  Swiss,  Dutch,  &c.,  all, 
even  the  I'nissians,  were  dismissed,  tlicir  respective  na- 
tions having  been  all  in  league  against  this  mighty  em- 
pire. The  personal  dependents  uiwn  a  Russian  nobleman 
arc  generally  as  numei-ous,  and  ujkju  the  same  footing,  as 
they  aru  in  Spain ;  they  are  a  species  of  hcir-loora  of' 
charity,  are  never  turned  away,  and  are  considered  an  ex- 
pensive but  necessary  a\)i>endage,  for  without  them  much 
evil  would  ensue.  From  these  considerations,  wo  may  stale 
the  winter  (xipidation  at  four  hundn'd,  or  four  hundred  and 
twenty,  thousand  souls  !" 

In  com|v,uiMg  the  state  of  Moscow  at  present  with  what 
it  was  before  the  awful  c"onllagration  which  so  nearly  con- 
sumed it,  the  same  traveller  remarks,  that  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  jwpulation  will  go  on  rapidly  increasing ; 
and  contends,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  Moscow- 
is  far  more  advantageous  for  the  capital  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire than  St.  Petersburgh.  "  It  is  a  sort  of  central  sjwt," 
says  he,  "  between  the  Caspian  and  Baltic,  as  well  as  the 
White,  Seas,  besides  other  internal  parts  of  the  ancient 
empire,  or  dukedom,  not  forgetting  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Siberia,  to  which  there  is  a  noble  water-carriage  by 
steam,  if  pro|)erly  carried  into  eflect.  The  two  rivers, 
Moskva  and  Yaouza,  with  four  canals,  not  a  little  strengthen 
this  assertion :  tlicy  run  into,  through,  and  round  the  city  : 
and  might  bo  made  of  the  most  wonderful  consenuence." 
In  1813|  these  liven  and  caiiiils  were  civssed  by  bridges, 


to  the  immeMO  number  of  leventy-two :  they  are  now 
crossed  by  no  fewer  than  ninety-eight.     As  another  in- 
stance of  the  improvement  which  has  taken   place  in  the 
communications  from  one  part  of  the  rily  !■■  :.t,,,iI  ,r    ,i   w 
mentioned  that  the  alleys,  lanes,  and  nam' 
have  increased  from  four  humlred  and  one  : 
and  thirty-nine;  while  the  principal  streets  havi 
from  one-hundred  and  eighty-three  to  one   hu; 
sixty-four. 

The  widening  of  these  stpcets,  and  the  incr«»ns<«  of  the 
thoroughfares,  have  also  had  the  effect  of  •' 
number  of  gardens  pertaining  to  the  hous<-~ 
fniin  one  thousand  throe  hundred  and  nii' 
thousand  and   ninety-one ;    and    though   a 
kind  is  of  a  very  fpiestionable  nature  in  one  ii^|.. .  .,  ii,.  ,.t 
c  m  be  no  doubt  but  that  in   another  it  has   greatly  ad>le<l 
to  the  compactness  of  the  city,  and  diminished   mn^  ..f 
the  worst  inconveniences  to  which  the  lower  cla- 
inhabitants   were   subjected.     Tims,  while  the   : 
and  other  ornamental   sheets  of  water  have  given  way  to 
the  increasing  lines  of  building,  the  wells  for  supplying  the 
population  with  the  means  of  cleanliness  and  a  healthy  1«- 
verage,  have  been  increased  from  three  tliou«;ind  six  hundred 
and  seventy,  to  tliree  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three. 

Little   change    is   observable    in    |] 
racnts  and  outline  of  the  city.   The  pn^ 
same   in  number  as  formerly.     Then-  ..n-  .m-". 
twenty-five    squares ;    and    the    following  list 
givcn'of  the  edifices  and   ii.-'ii"i  ..i.«.  which  arc 
same  in   number  and  con  i  first: — 'J 

sity,  the  pviblic  colleges   ;i!  -,  the   two 

the  four  imi>erial  palaces,  the  seven  cathedrals,  tiic  ceme- 
teries,   the    arsenal,   the    military   barnir-k«,    the    military 
orphan-establishment,  the  foundling,  t 
prison,  the  signal  and  watch-towers,  ;..    . 
ings  of  inferior  note. 

Another  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  is  that  in 
the  n-ligious  establishments,  which  1.        '  ... 

instead  of  increased.   There  were,  in  1 
present  tl'.cTe  arc  but  iSB ;    and   the 
stories  have  been  similarly  reduced.    I 
public  edifices,  there  are,  it  is  stalC'!. 
same  number  of  storehouses,  or  gr;i 
stables,    fonnerly   but   twn ;   and   Iv, 
originally   but  eight.     The  mai 
menms  as  before  the  fire;    tlici. 
now  but  370.     "  The  shops,"  says  C 
the  public  bazaar,  and  which  are  umi 
trol  of  government,  were,  in  ISl'i,  f)7rf.  >i 
6136;  private  shops  in  private  houses.  17," 
of  private  scmii: 
formerly  17.  bi.- 
L— ■  ;    •■■••nber  v,    .  . 

■  to  be  din:  i 

.;  ..  ; jr  recovery  : .  .,  ....  i 

been  plunged.    Of  the  reduction  of  schools,  lu  i>artictiiar. 
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it  is  iMison  e.l,  that  thegtiMnl  odoptiou  of  the  Lancuteritn 
»y  -  .  -eA  the  number  of  scholon  in  ibo  pro- 

p^'  :(».'* 

(  '1   to  an  r-  n  of 

Rl:  i.l    Mato.4,  -12, 

that  1.-.,  b.lgrc  Uir  .  !  1  liut-liiinses, 

the  numlwr  of  w;  l  to   107:    of 

ki''  '  '  -IS,  at  the 

la!  tavorns 

6(1  .  .  .''M....'.iieatin);- 

h.'  ps  'iUO,  now    I'l'J: 

b<.  m,  now  161:   public 

b.i:  .   now   llu:  l>im-hi)Usc!i  274,  now  140. 

Til  .  the  number  of  taverns,  gin-shopu,  wine- 

vaulls,  ol»orAes  our  traveller,  is  from  one  thousand  five 
hunilrod.  Vi  one  thousand,  or  one  third  loss.  "  To  what  c«u 
tills  Ik-  :  It  is  as  fair  to  impute  it  to  an  increano 

of  pri\;i,  .  and   n  more  domestic  conduct  of  all 

cla.■>^os  ol  ih'  -   to  a  fallinj;  of  public  spirit. 

Probablv  thv  Moscow  haa  done  thus  much 

per  :   :     a     moment    it   no    straitened    the  . 

ci:  ;    O.'.r    jr  pie,   as  to   prevent  that  gross 

gfuLin  .i.iiMi  111'  iht.r  ii|i|>iUtys  at  cofTi-' '"  "■  ■■- ,  &c.,  in 
which  they  were  wont  to  indulge  ;   and  ;  lias  now 

taii.'l.t  il,.'rn  1..  .-.■li-l.  t'l.'   ipiii-.'  v.iiiil  ■  uf  home. 

V  ilemcn,   I   can 

Ix-,,  :    1  in  the  use  of 

wino  or  spinls  :  they  dine  eariy,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  is 
finished,  they  quit  the  table  for  coffee."  This  account  of 
the  nobility  of  Moscow  is  strikingly  different  to  that  given 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  visited  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  :  and  no  reflecting  mind  can  fail  to  draw  from  the 
contrast  the  great  moral  which  such  a  change,  produced  by 
such  circumstances,  is  calculated  to  enforce. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Or  the  public  places  of  Moscow,  the  first  to  be  no- 
ticed is  the  Kremlin ;  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the 
city.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference ; 
triangular  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  brick  walls,  and  a 
deep  moat.  The  |)rincipal  entrance  to  this  fortress  is  an 
an  !  ',  painted  red,  and  which,  from  the  earliest 

till!'  II  callc<l  the  Holy  Gate.     Such  is  the  vene- 

ration paid  Ui  uh  that  it  has  \iec\\  adorned  with 

the  c^re  of  a  ice ;  the  picture  of  the  saint  who  is 

said  to  have  dclncixd  the  city  from  an  army  of  Poles 
just  on  the  point  of  forcing  the  citadel,  frowns  in  stern 
gravity  over  ll  '  '  '    I^re  this  representation  a 

lamp  is  cont;  As  soon  as  a  person 

reaches  the  cxm  iiiii>  m  im  mulge  over  the  inoat,  und 
enters  the  portal,  he  is  obliged  to  uncover  his  head,  and  the 
coii>-i-  I"  •■  •■  "f  n. •■•I. •.■ting  this  practice  is  the  same  as 
th;i  .ince  of  inattention  would  proiluco 

Colli  !i.      "I    wished   to  sec,"  says    Dr. 

Clarke,  "  if  this  absurd  rule  was  rigorously  enforced,  and 
feigning  ignorance,  entered  beneath  the  arch  with  my  hat 
on.  A  sentinel  challengol  me :  but  without  taking  any 
notice,  I  walked  forwanl.  Next,  a  bare-headed  |)easant 
ract  me,  und  seeing  ray  head  covered,  summoned  the 
sentinel*  and  people,  with  very  Innd  expressions  of  anger; 
wli'  < aught  me  in  what 

mil  Hire." 

* '  _'cr   finds  him.self 

»ur  h1  shops  of  every 

de-  ■■■'    ■iificcnce, 

unn  ler   spot 

of  !    which 

»tr  ;elj-,   re- 

h  11  was 


the  cathedral,  shone  with  the  most  daixling  splendour. 
From  the  west  flowed  tlie  Moskwa,  forming  a  bcautil'iil 
curve  in  fnmt  of  the  Kremlin,  and  again  pursuing  its 
course  amidst  innumerable  churches  and  spires,  till  lost  in 
the  distance;  while  all  around  us  lay  scattered  a  prodi- 
ilier  of  edifices,  in  all  the  various  styles  of  Asiatic 
ran  an-hitecture."  The  bcHry  it.self  is  an  olijcct 
<ji  MiMiuii;  it  is  of  ail  octangular  shape,  and  contains 
upwards  of  thirty  liells  ;  the  largest  ot  these  mcasnies 
forty  feet  nine  inches  in  cireumfcrence,  and  weighs  l'J7,H36 
English  pounds;  when  tolled,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  deep 
and  hollow  murmur,  which  vibrates  all  over  Moscow,  like 
the  <\illcst  and  lowest  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder. 

But  the  wonder  produced  by  this  bell,  enoniious  as  is  its 
bulk,  is  speedily  forgotten,  when  the  traveller  passes  from 
the  tower  to  an  0[)en  area,  a  few  yards  distant,  where  still 
lies,  what  has  been  called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  the  great  Bell  of  Moscow,  for  a  description  of  which, 
the  reader  is  referre<l  to  page  7  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  SotUTif       ''■'■■   rine. 

Rude  ai  1  nations  which  have  just  begun  to  feel 

conscious  oi  .... ..  ..  -.ources,  are  generally  found  to  .!  '  ■■'  ■ 

in   making   gigantic   efl'orts   in    art.     Devotion,   li' 
contributed  to  tin-  ormhiriion  of  the  great  Bell  of  M  . 

the  ringing  of:  iiig  an   essential   iK'rlion  of  the 

popular  religion  ics.     But  this   cannot  be  said  of 

the  huge  cannoti  which  was  cast  towards  the  close  of  tlio 
seventeenth  century.  This  tremendous  piece  of  ordnance 
is  about  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  in  length  :  its  lip  is  ten 
inches  thick;  and  the  diameter  is  so  great  that  a  man  of 
middle  stature  niav  sit  upright  in  its  mouth. 

Having  salisfleti  his  curiosity  with  a  brief  view  of  theso 
objects  on  the  way,  the  traveller  next  endeavours  to  obtain 
admission  into  the  fortress,  and  ancient  palace  of  the 
emperors.  This  is  done  with  difliculty;  but  if  he  succeed, 
his  efforts  are  amply  repaid,  by  the  variety  of  things 
which  it  presents  to  excite  reflection.  As  he  approaches 
the  edifice,  its  old  golhic  pinnacles  remind  him  forcibly, 
of  those  gloomy  times  of  iltrce  wars  iind  barbanin-  •  n^ 
toms,  in  which  it  arose.  Nor  are  those  iinpn 
weakened,  when  his  eye  catches  the  window  which  iij. 
in  the  centre  of  the  building.  It  was  thence,  that  Deuic 
trius,  the  monarch  of  a  day,  lowered  himself  with  a  rope, 
down  the  awful  height  into  the  court  below;  but  the  cord 
jiroved  of  insuflicicnt  length ;  he  was  precipitated  upon 
the  pavement,  and  with  shattered  frame,  fell  an  immediate 
victim  to  the  savage  multitude.  At  that  window,  also,  it 
was,  that  the  cmiierors  sat,  in  all  the  pomp  of  feudal 
majesty,  to  receive  the  petitions  of  their  jwople,  who, 
placing  the  writing  which  contained  their  requests  on  u 
stone  lieneath,  waited  with  patient  humility,  to  see  if  the 
monarch  would  order  it  to  him  for  iiisi)ection. 

On  entering  the  palace,  a  broad  stone  staircase  presents 
itself;  and  the  visiter  is  conducted  to  the  imperial  tnii^urv. 
As  he  passes  up  this  ascent,  to  the  expected  d; 
tional  wealth,  tradition  still  reminds  him  of  the  y 

character  of  Russian  history  :  points  out  to  him  iho  spot, 
where  the  victims  of  the  insurrection,  under  Peter  the 
Great,  shod  their  blood ;  and  tells  him  how  it  was  down 
that  staircase,  that  the  unfortunate  John  Narishkin 
descended,  when  neither  the  prayers  of  the  aged  patriarch, 
who,  clasping  him  by  the  hand,  held  forth  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  as  his  pn  '  :ior  the  tears  and  entreaties 

of  his  sisters  und  th'  -,  could  induce  the  multi- 

tude to  forego  the  sun.  n'l- mi  Ills  life  to  their  long  dcter- 
mineil  vengeance.     The  apartments   to  which   this   cele- 

bra|c<l    vi  ,ir, conducts,    arc   '"-^   i"'.. resting  than  tlio 

f'Xcii.  lion  of  the  tra\>  is   to  find  them. 

Km  objects  most  dv  „   iitcntion,  are  the 

MS  of  tho  nations  which  have  fallen  under 

;:lh  of  the  empire:    tho   robes  worn  by  tho 

111  Iheir  coronation,  and  which   present  all  that 

|ilendourof  oniunient,  s<>  attractive  to  the  eyes  of 

uii   uiicuUi\ate<l   |)eople:  the  t"  i   have  been  dug 

up  from  the  shores  of  the  fro/  i\a  an  island  in 

^  '  ■c   been    Lruuifht,    it  is  said,   in 

',<X\   and  lastly,  the  manuscript 

:  laws  of  tho  various  provinces  of  the 

the  wise   and  virtuous  Alexis,   tho 

ireat. 

iiierly  inhabited  by  tho  patriarchs,  and 

e  of  the  most  ancient  }Mirlioiis  of  tho 

iig  the   Utter,  is   a  room  in  whi<  h  tlicir 
.U-,  aud  u  umubct  of  relics  uxu  uxliibitcd. 
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liil,   iiiuilu   li)  voiiiiiLiai   >'l   l.iu   l.' 

l)Ril  llic  (lt'«i>{ii  al'Ur  wliiili  it  w«s 

tli;  it  nmy  bo  suMy  a\': 

til'  r  iho  imivfrso.      Tli 

Wfiu    -i   .1   i<us>iuii,  \\\l  ■   '     '     '     !''*i    III   i'  < 

ll.Kiis.iM  1   rouM  ■-,   aii'l  I'  of  the  pi 

lui'u  vviis  i'9tiuiiiU'il  ui  i. ......  .....iLins.     Hy  ti..    i 

clown,  tlio  wluilo   Kromlin,   onibniclni^   an   vxti-eit  of  two  j 

mill...      \'.:l.;     til    111.     f'.in.l.'il     ililo     "111.     illlMli'llvi.     I):il:n.|..        Tl, 

tr 

til.' 

|iillarb  ili'i'orali'd  tlii>  liilli^reiit   lr>iut!i,  ai 
uvirv  purliiular  atleiiiliMl  to,  that  even  1. 
for  tlic  I'oiliiijrs,  and  the  colour  of  the  niuililo  caiIuiuiiii  for 
thu  interior  of  tho  huildin);^,  wore  rcprobonted  with  scru- 
pulous niroty. 

Tho  view  from  tho  belfry  of  St  Ivan  is  very  magnificent, 
but  it  is,  (xirhaps,  >  ' '  y  thnt  from  the  torraeo  in  tho 

Kromlin.     "  It  v.  . '  says  Dr.  Clorko,   "  a  fine 

subject  for  n  paii.-i  u.i.i.  The  number  of  nmifnifleent 
buildiiif^s,  tho  douios,  tho  lowers,  and  spires,  fillinn  all  the 
prospei'l,  make  it,  pi-rhaps,  one  of  tho  most  w.vtruonliiiary 
sijilils  in  Kurope.  All  tho  wretched  hoveU,  and  miserahlo 
wixxleu  buildin;;s,  which  opiwar  in  pxssinj;  thruuKli  tho 
streets,  uro  lost  in  tiie  vast  asseinbla^'u  of  ma);niflccnt 
odillcos.  Among  thosn,  tho  Pounilliii);  Hospital  is  parti- 
cularly eonspieuous.  Below  tho  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  the 
Moskva,  already  beromo  a  river  of  im|K)rtanre,  is  seen 
llowinj;  towards  thu  Voljfa.  Tho  now  promenade  forminR 
on  its  banks,  immediately  beneath  the  fortress,  is  a  superb 
work,  and  prouusos  to  rival  tho  famous  quay  at  I'etcrs- 
bnrijh :  it  is  pavrd  with  lar{;e  llugs;  anil  is  continued  from 
till'  -.time  brid);u  to  another,  which  is  called  the  Moskva 
liii!  :■■.  heiiij;  fi'iiced  with  a  light  but  strong  iron  palisade, 
Luul  .^[uiio  pillars,  cxei-uted  in  a  very  pood  taste.  A  flight 
of  stairs  leads  from  this  walk  to  the  river,  where  tho 
ceremony  of  tho  Benciliotion  of  the  Water  takes  ploce. 
Another  flight  of  wixxlen  steps  leads,  through  the  walls  of 
tho  Kremlin,  to  an  area  within  the  fortress." 

Tho  two  ])riiu'ipal  Cathedrals,  that  of  the  Assumption, 
ond  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  present  many  objects  of 
considerable  interest.  It  is  in  the  former  that  the  emperors 
arc  crowned ;  and  thu  mogniflcence  of  its  furniture  anil 
im;i  !  u.uts  rendered  it  ono  of  tho  chief  scenes  of  violence 
!iationduriiig  theconllagratioiiof  l-sli.  Tho  Frct\ch 
soliii.is  orectoil  a  furnace  at  one  end  of  the  Church,  and 
began  to  melt  tho  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  they  found 
in  iN  •iiinctuary  ;  but  in  i'"'  nii.l^i  nf  their  proceedings,  the 
1      ..     I  sounded  a  rctr  fy  were  obliged  to  leave 

ii; -t    part  of  their  us  spoils   behind.      Tho 

cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael  is  celebrated  as  con- 
taining tho  tombs  of  the  Czars,  which,  iis  related  by  La- 
baumc,  suffered  similar  injuries  at  tlte  hands  of  the  invaders. 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  RELIGION. 

Tni5  private  dwellings  of  the  nobility  at  Moscow  are  fur- 
nished with  unparalleled  m.ignificciicc,  and  the  museums 
and  libraries  which  they  contain  surjuss  in  extent  many 

Fitiblic  collections  in  other  countries.  In  their  stylo  of 
iving,  the  nobles  display  a  similar  ambition  to  rival  the 
grandeur  of  princes.  Some  of  them  have  as  many  as  five 
hundred  doniestiis;  and  in  the  banquets  which  they  give, 
tho  splendour  which  reigns  around  is  said  to  equal  tho 
sumptuous  exhibitions  of  oriental  courts.  But  the  state  of 
tho  people  at  largo  is  littlo  in  accordance  with  those  ex- 
ternal signs  of  power  and  grandeur. 

Tho  higher  cla.sses  thcmsti        ■     ■       '  .  >         ■• 

customs,  arc  sensual  in   the 

involved  in  diflieulties,  t' 

moans  of  luxury:  and, 

museums,  rem-.un  unini; 

classes,  s\ibjec.t  to  tho  caprices,  ni. 

ample,  of  the  nobility,  make  but  ^■ 

of  improvement;  and  ages  will  pr 

before  the  jwoplc  of  Russia  begin  i 

true   civiUzation  and    enlightenment.     \Vc  may,  wnUoul 

much  fear  of  error,  attribute  a  large  proportion  of  these 
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I   ulonu  Oil  I : 

says  Dr.  i . 

SCO  the  ceremony  ui  : 
over  a  stove,  amstri; 
kettles,  in  which  the 
kept,  in  constant  mot 
with   long   ro<ls  of  i\iir<>^,    t 
covereil  with  red  velvet.     This 
ceremony  comin'"'-  ■'     ^'■''    '" 
quired,  ere   the 

sists  of  the  ingr    , 

not  prepare<l  every  year,  but  only  ■ 

When  tho  fire  is  kindled,  and   ril-o 

are  put   into  the  kettles,  •        '  . 

give  his  benediction  ;  and  ; 

manner,  when  the   ceremony    . 

During  the  whole  tmie  of  the  i 

deacons  keep  up  the   : 

they  read  through  tli. 

To  us,  it  was   must    iiUi-n-Muit:    m    ikmoim    ncriwi   oi    :vytr 

people  leaning  fonvardovcr  each  other,  and  listening  to  the 

words  of  eternal  life. 

"  At  tho  oast  end  of  the  hall  rose  a  stand,  : 
that  used  in  rii.mis    fir    rccrixini'  (luwi.r  luitx.    l" 
shelves  re.  ' 
top.  On  till 

cups  and  flagons,  ut  various  sizes,  nii'. 

distances,  was  a  vast  profusion  of  h,.  i 

gave  great  brilliancy  to  the  scene. 

"  The  most  remarkable  object  in  thi«  splendid  <»xhibi»ion 
of  sacred  utensils  was  a  1  ' 

])earl,  which   still  contaii 
Constantinople,  on  theintruiincu'in  oi  ' 
sia,  in  tho  tenth  century.     It  is  pre-. 

so  that  when  only  a  few  drops  are  tuK,  ..  nu..,  u.  .i-  ..n  um 
present  wcasion,  their  place  is  supplier!  by  some  of  that 
which  had  been  prepared  at  a  former  period,  by  wli..  i, 
means  its  perpetual  virtue  is  supixised  tir  be  scr 
Cliwe  to  the  stove,  we  observed  an  immensely  large  >;.  r 
um  ;    and   on  a  table  on  ;te  side  of   the   i  i.!, 

sixteen    smaller  ones,   n-  'le   mintnon   ti-i 

only  much  larger.  The  oil,  i! 
in  these  utensils,  is  sent  to  all 
used  for  si 
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■14,  "in  wax,  arc  sold 

•of  of  the  burprisint; 

arti  of  imitation.     L'i>on 

'  \isits  the  Krrtnlin,  iind 

ircha.sosi  one,  or  TV 

-;  Biid  in  ret  in 

...   ■,,.:.^,ii,   an>l   all   kiu.U   ... 

~,  huldiii);  in  their  hands  one  or 

■  !■■  I,,  tlw  degree  of  their  piety, 


lis  season,    continues 

on  Tliursday  l)oforc  Easter,  ut 

is  said  to  wash  t1\e  feet  of  the 

1  .     Inj  mtnessed.     The  priests  appeared 

•  •ll^   a]>|>arel.     Twelve  niunks,  desif^ietl 

>  «•  Apjstlcs,  were  placed  in  a  scnn'- 

whop.    The  reremony  was  performed 

•  crowded  with  spectators.     The 

1.  aid  much  more  than  is  related 

ol   ...  :....  ....^.■•nth   chapter  of  St.  John,  took 

off  his  rol"  lip  his   loins  with  a  towel,  and  pro- 

riM..'..-.l  I.I  ■.  .  i!of  nlltho  monks,  until  he  came  to 

I'  i-  of  St.   Peter,  who  rose  and  stood  np; 

n  torloculion   passed  between  him  and  the 

ii  winch  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  between 

o;,  .  und  the  Apo.stle.     •^ 

Tiic  third,  and  most  mapniflccnt  ceremony  of  all,  is 
celebrated  two  hours  after  midni(;ht,  in  the  morninjj  of 
Easter  Sunday.  It  is  called  the  Ceremony  of  Ihe  liesiir- 
reition,  and  certainly  exceeds  every  thinR  of  the  kind  at 
Rome ;  not  even  excepting  the  Papal  limediction,  dnriii;; 
the  Holy  Week.  At  midni|;ht,  the  ({"'at  bell  of  the 
Cathedral  tolled.  Its  vibrations  seemed  to  be  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder ;  and  they  were  instantly  accompanied 
by  the  noise  of  all  the  bells  in  Moscow.  Every  inhabitant 
waj  stirring,  and  the  rattling  of  carriages  in  the  streets 
was  (greater  than  at  noon-day.  The  whole  city  was  in  a 
blaze ;  lights  were  seen  in  all  the  w  indows.  and  innu- 
merable torches  in  the  streets.  The  tower  of  the  Cathedral 
was  illuminated,  from  its  foundation  to  its  cross.  The 
■amc  ceremony  takes  place  in  all  the  Churches:  and.wh.-it 
is  truly  surprising,  considering  their  number,  they  are  all 
equally  crowded.  Wo  hastened  to  the  Cathedral ;  it  was 
filled  with  ii         '  -^ombly,  consisting  of  all  ranks 

of  both  se\  i-d  wax-tapers,  to  be  afterwards 

heaped  as  \..  ■-  .i^.  :  .i:.-  nilfcrent  shrines.  Tlie  walls,  the 
ceilings,  and  exiry  purl  of  this  building,  are  covered  by 
the  picture^  ■  ''  '  •-  uid  martyrs.  In  the  moment  of  our 
arrival,  the  shut ;  and  on  the  outside  appealed 

Plato,  tlie  ;  ,>,  preceded  by  banners  and   torclic..', 

and  followed  by  all  his  train  of  priests,  with  crucifixes  and 


censers,  who  wore  makinf;  three  times  in  procession,  the 
tour  of  the  Cathedral ;  chanting  with  loud  voices,  and 
((littering  in  sumptuous  vestments,  bespangled  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  The  snow  had  not  melted  so 
'idly  within  the  Kremlin  as  in  the  streets  of  the  city : 
-  magnificent  procession  was  therefore  constrained  to 
.....vc  upon  plunks  over  the  deep  muil  which  8urrounde<l 
the  Cathedral.  After  completing  the  third  cin-uit,  they  nil 
halted  opi>osite  the  great  doors,  which  were  still  closed  ;  the 
archbishop,  with  a  censer,  then  scattered  incense  against 
the  diKirs,  and  over  the  priests.  Suddenly,  these  doors 
were  op<'ne<l,  and  the  eflect  was  magnificent  beyond  de- 
scription. The  immense  throng  of  spectators  within, 
bearing  innumerable  tajwrs,  formed  two  lines,  through 
which  the  archbishop  entered,  advancing  with  his  train  to 
a  throne  near  the  centre.  The  profusion  of  lights  in  all 
parts  of  the  Ciithedrnl,  and,  among  others,  of  the  enormous 
chandelier  in  the  centre,  the  riclmoss  of  the  dresses,  and 
the  vastncss  of  the  assembly,  filled  us  with  astonishment." 
The  archbishop  then  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  amid  tho 
loud  and  continued  jieuls  of  music  ;  afler  being  seated  a 
few  minutes,  ho  descended,  and  offereil  incense,  first  to  the 
people,  and  then  to  the  priests :  on  his  returning  to  the 
throne,  the  priests,  two  by  two,  performed  the  same  cere- 
mony "  beginning  w  ith  the  archbishop,  who  rose  and  made 
obeisance  with  a  lighted  ta(x-r  in  his  hand  ;"  tho  people, 
from  the  moment  they  entered  the  church,  continuing  to 
bow  and  cross  tliemselves,  without  intermission.  "  After 
two  hours  had  been  sjwnt  in  various  ceremonies,  tho  arch- 
bishop advanced,  holding  forth  a  cross,  which  all  the  peo- 
ple crowded  to  embrace,  si|uee/ing  each  other  nearly  to 
suffocation.  As  soon,  however,  as  their  eagerness  had 
been  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retireil  to  the  sacristv,  under 
n  pretence  of  seeking  for  the  Inxly  of  Christ ;  where  put 
ting  on  a  plain  purple  robe,  he  again  advanced,  exclaiming 
throe  times,  in  a  loud  voice,  'Christ  is  risen."  The  whole 
ceremony  was  then  concluded  by  the  archbisho|)"s  de- 
scending' from  his  throne,  and  proceeding  on  his  knees 
from  one  part  of  the  church  to  anotlier,  to  kiss  the  paintings, 
the  images,  and  relics  which  enriched  its  aisles"' 


Tho  history  and  present  condition  of  Moscow  have  both 
their  value  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  reflection.  They 
tend  to  inspire  us  with  a  feeling  of  profound  thankfulness 
for  the  security,  the  freedom,  and  the  light,  which  we  enjoy 
in  this  favoured  land :  and  they  afford  us  one  of  tho 
strongest  proofs  that  couhl  bo  given,  that  a  country  may 
advance  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  wealth,  but 
remain  sunk,  if  unblessed  by  a  pure  form  of  Religion,  in 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  barbarism. 
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ANTWERP  CATHEDRAL. 
AjmrSKP.  or,  as  it  i«  vailed  by  the  French,  Anvers, 
d  ail     ;    ■  •  city  of  the  Nctlu-rlands, 

»t«ii  thi>   river   Scholilt.     Its 

1  of  the   country,    is 

been  exidniii^-rl  by  n 
and    iou  uil.     A   cnir!  ■< 

lit  ill  :i  r  0  banks  of  tip  ', 

Antwerp.     He  deuumilcd 
"e   who  raine  within  his 
and  cutting  otf  the  ri);ht  hand  of  each   per- 
son who  resisted  him,   he  tlirew   it  into  ili  ■   iImt. 
Brabon,  however,  a  vahaiit  man,  (from  \'  '■ 

the  word  Brabant  has  been  sometimes  d<..,.^J,,  ,.l- 
tacked  and  conquered  the  tyrant,  and  having  made 
him  suffer  what  he  had  inflicted  on  others,  by 
throwing  his  hirge  hand  into  the  Scheldt,  put  him  to 
death.    Such  is  the  story  ci>  '        '     '  if 

Antwerp  ;  and  in  the  ornn  > 

arc  two  hands  and  a  castle  j  ia  >uiiic  \ii\.x\.s  ul  the 
city,  al.«o,  are  to  be  seen  rude  nnd  antique  .sculptures, 
of  a  common-sized  hand  gr  t  of  a  giant. 

Antwerp,     though    still    ■  Me   in   point    of 

jiopidation  and  commercial  importance,  is  wholly 
unlilce  what  it  once  was.  In  1513,  it  could  not 
contain  all  the  inhabitants,  including  those  who 
flocked  from  other  |)laces,  led  thither  by  its  various 
advantages.  The  pojjulation  was  then  'J00,000,  and  it 
became  neccssarj' to  enlarge  the  city.  RanV:'  '■•  '  -■'••■r 
than  either  London  or  Amsterdam  ns  a  ■  il 

seaport,  Antwerp  could  at  about  that  i"',rKi,  tre- 
quently  boa-t  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  vessels 

lying  in "     '        •md  it  has 

been  e«'  -d  daily  in 

the    '  i  of  trade. 

The  world,  and 

jiriii  !  wo  may  quote  the  celebrated 

Job:'  .       :!ien  of  his  fellow-traders.     It 

is  stated  that  he  assisted  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  with  a  loan  of  two  millions  of  ducats  to  carry 
on  a  war.  On  his  return,  the  monarch  condescoiided 
to  dine  with  his  wealthy  subject ;  when,  after  a 
.oplendid  feast,  the  merchant  cancellefl  the  bond  he 

had  received  from  the  Em]:' '  '  •    '    ■    by  burning 

it  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon,  «'  •  was  more 

than  repaid  by  the  hon  ■         .  : 

Since  that  time.  Ant 
shocks   from   the   poli" 
been  engaged.      Few    ; 
the   miseries  of  war, -the   • 
traced  in  the  decline  of  it*  • 
tion  in  the  number  of    • 
tion  at  present   is  rei ; 
70,000. 

Although  the  days  of  its  grandeur  as  n  ronnn.  n  inl 
city  are  gone  by,  Antwcr])  is  a  place  of 
interest   to    the   traveller.       f^'"    !•■>-•'•■ 
houaea  built  in  the  guthic  t.  h 

waa  tbc  model  of  th"-     -■ 
London),  the  Citadel,  t' 
turea,  Rn'  ' 

Mer,)  ai: 

attention.     Jiut   the    i. 
and   the  chief  object  • 
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thM  beautiful  building,  will  acknow- 1  indeed  a  masterly  ]> 


lodge,  that  in  the  view  at  the  head  of  «)nr  present 
numbor,  the  artist  has  done  his  work  with  fidelity  and 
spirit,  and  conveyed  an  uecurafe  idea  of  the  grand 
west  front.  The  tower,  or  sjiire,  was  commenceil  by 
the  architect  Amelius  in  1422,  and  finished  in  l.'jltf. 
It  is  estimated  by  persons  on  the  spot  to  be  466  feet 
high,  including  the  cross  at  the  top. 

In  l.'ilO,  ihc  carillon,  or  peal  of  sixty  bells,  was 
added ;  but  the  great  bell,  weighing  upwards  of  1 6,000 
pounds,  which  is  now  never  usetl,  is  of  gi-eater 
antiquity,  having  been  jilaced  there  in  l-llO.  It  took 
sixteen  men  to  ring  it.  At  the  jirescnt  day,  the  bells 
of  the  tower  constantly  remind  people  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  chiming  forth  cheerily  every  half-quarter  of 
an  hour ! 

Twice  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  tower  was 
threatened  with  mischief  from  fire,  but  it  experi- 
enced scarcely  any  injury;  and  since  that  i)eriod 
the  ])recttuti()n  of  keeping  a  constant  snjiply  of  water 
within  it  li-     '  •loiitcd. 

Ill  the  1  'if  the  wall,  on  a  level  with  the 

lioiLSos   whicii   1  '■••red  round  it,  is   let  in,  in 

low  relirf,  the  lil  the  famous    b1ack^■nlith  of 

Antwerji,  Quiii'  ■^,    together   with   his  arms 

and  cpitni'li.      I  ,)tion,  in   Latin,  states  that 

"  Lo\ .  '  liim  from  a  bliicksinith  to  a  painter;" 

or,  in  1 ,..;!iil  and  mure  poetical  teniis  ;   "From 

a  Mulcibor  to  an  Apelles."  lie  died  in  I. 5 '29.  There 
is  a  current  story  of  his  having  left  his  former  trade, 
and  learned  the  art  of  jiainting,  for  .the  sake  of  a 
young  lady,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  marry  only  on 
that  condition.  Tlic  Antwerp  Museum  contains  some 
exqui>i  "         '  "    '    'in  IMatsys. 

At  rom  the  cathedral -tower,  in 

an  oji  (lus  ))ump,  fonnerly  a  well, 

the  oi  k  of  which  was  executed  by 

Qtiintiu's  !  i-i  inoi-e  curious  than  beauti- 

ful.   It  is  ^  i'  another  tower,  similar  and 

parallel  to  that  '.  was  intended  to  have 

been  crccte<l ;   i  A^^  was  ne\er  fulfilled, 

owing  to  want  of  opportunity  and  means.  Nor  can 
we  regret  t''"  < '■-' "instauce ;  as  the  present  tower, 
with   its   (  )ry  and    singular  beauty,  has  a 

much  finer  .  .i> .  i  i>v     '■•■-:  alone. 

The  church  is  5ii  ig,  230  wide,  and  360 

'  ■   '       It  has,  from  umo  \n  time,  suffered  consider- 

iiijury    from  fire    and    revolutionary    violence. 

■  curred   in  1/97,  when 

lis,  and  other  highly- 

iig   to    the   cathednd,   were 

In  ISIO  importxint  repairs 

f,  and,  in  1816,  some 

rif  the  Flemish  school, 

,  were  replaced. 

the  vast  expanse 

the  south)  side,  is 
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larvcd  pulpit, 
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its  ori)?inal  rr  r       '        ii[»:    the  two  wuirm 

'{vokls),  whiih  iii'dto  it  hy  liiinr-'. 

lul  nrt-  much  iiurrowi-r,  tli<)ii^)i  of  tl: 
by  the  huiiu'  great  artist,  ami   re; 
ification,  ami  The  Viiitation.     The  con 
'rscent,    which  in  on  the  /<//  as  you 
hoir,  is   The  Klevution  of  the  Croii, 
hich  picture  relate  to  the  same  awful  »ubje<:t. 
Our  limits  do  not  peniiit  us  to  enter  a«  fully  an 
might  be  wished  into  the  beauties  of  this  ,    "i'    i-i 
and  we  must  be  content  with  merely  nieir 
addition,    a    few    which   arc    well 
Among  the  paintings  are  an  all. 

I   iPi'd   The   Ascension  of  the   Virgin,    Uur  /.urdiii  t/tc 
i::i.:st  of  the    Doctors  in   the   Temple,  by    I'ViHik  ;    The 
Dincijjlcs  at  Kmmaus,  by  lierrcynsj    7 
Vana,  by  Ue  Vos.     On  the  sinith-eat^i 
numcntal     slabs  to   Christopher   Plantin, 
printer,  and  to  his  sou-in-law  and   suecc- 
retus,  both   omameuted   with  pictures;    and  in  the 
various  chapels  arc  other  curious  monuments. 

Antwerp  abounds  m  the  works  of  RuIk'ds,  who, 
though  II  native  of  Cologne,  lived  and  died  in  this 
city.  He  and  his  family  arc  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  James.  In  the  chapel  contuiuing  his  ashes,  is  a 
uoble  pict\ire,  representing  himself  as  St.  George, 
nd  all  the  members  of  liis  family  mider  a  sacred 
llegory.  One  of  his  noblest  efforts,  however,  appears 
u  the  collection  at  the  Museum  ;  it  is  that  of  Oar 
Saviour  crucified  between  the  two  Thieves. 

Antwerp  still  bears  marks  of  the  injuries  it  re- 
ceived during  the  revolulioa  of  1830,  as  well  as 
more  recently  on  the  occa.sion  of  the  siege  by  the 
French.  The  citadel,  rendered  so  famous  by  the 
latter  event,  was  constructed  by  Paciotti  under  the 
Duke  of  Alva  in  1568,  and  has  always  been  con- 
sidered an  excellent  specimen  of  the  old  style  of 
fortification.  In  conscc|uence  of  the  late  siege,  it 
has  sustained  dreadful  damage,  and  the  interior 
presents  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation.  English 
parties  are  admitted  to  view  it  by  an  order  from  the 
governor,  which  is  granted  after  their  applying  to  the 
British  Consul  at  Antwerp. 


I 


Abopt  eight)'  years  ago  n  motion  was  mafle  in  Parliament 
for  raising  anil  erabodyint;  the  Militia,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  time,  to  excrri'-o  thorn  on  Sundays.  When  the 
motion  was  likely  to  p:iss,  an  did  gentleman  stood  up  and 
•aid,  "Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  one  objection  to  this, — I  believe 
lin  an  old  book  railed  the  Bible."  The  members  looked  at 
,ono  another,  and  tho  motion  wa.-i  di-oppud. Wksi  kv. 

Abovr  all  subjects  study  thine  own  self.  For  no  kiv  wl.'ib'i' 
that  temiinatea  in  curiosity  or  spceuliiti<m,  is  > 
to  that  which  is  of  use ,  and  of  all  useful  knov. 
is  most  so,  which  consists  in  tlic  duo  care,  and  just  notions 
of  ourselves.  This  study  is  a  debt  which  every  one  owes 
himself.  Let  us  not  then  bo  so  lavish,  so  unjust,  as  not  to 
pay  this  debt,  by  spending  some  part  at  least,  if  we  cannot 
all,  or  most  of  our  time  and  care,  ujion  that  wliich  has  the 
most  indofeasiblo  rU'iim  to  it.  Govern  vour  passions, 
manage  jotir  actions  with  prudence,  and  where  false  steps 
have  been  made,  correct  them  for  the  future.  Let  nothing 
be  allowed  to  grow  headslrnntr  and  disorderly ;  but  bring 
all  under  discipline.  Sot  all  your  faults  bel'oro  your  eyes, 
and  pass  soiUoiice  upon  yourself,  wiih  the  same  severitv 
as  you  would  do  upon  another,  for  whom  no  partiality  hath 
biassed  your  judgment. — St.  Bkknard. 


When  feelings  of  wonder  at  tho  magnitude  of  the  universe, 
and  tho  harmony  perceptible  in  all  its  parts,  fill  the  mind, 
at  such  a  moment,  lot  us  remember  that  He  who  made  all 
these  (jlcM  ■  -s  ond  still  keeps  them  in  their  omrsos, 

nevertlul.  >wn  from  heaven,  took  upon   H mi  the 

fomi  of  a  Mr\  '        led  a  life  of  sorrow  by  a  death  of 

pain,  that  he  v..  ile  a  fallen  world  to'an  otTcuded 

God. HalLi  -i».u,...,;iy. 


THE  T'  VSSUS 

♦  , 

:.in  to  make 

animal    wma 

■  >  met  with  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  hut  even 

(]„  ,,    ,  .>«    (,.1,:n,-     1,..,  11    r-.ir,.    I.i    tin-     i-ii -• «  :i  r<|   |,f 

the   Ai  "ry 

of  Cauiiuii  w.i.^   jMiiMi-inii   III  I ,  ill.  11 1,  -,i>  .   that 

he   was  informed   that   bulls  existed  In  the   remote 

"       ■  •'  if  at  no 

in   the 

-  the 

ky; 

hi  ''    the    white 

1 1  ■  eren   to  the 

' '  sxissipi. 
i  :id  roam 

in  countless  herd*,  over  the  ji.  '  are  watered 

by  the    Arkansas,   I."    T'lntt.       ;i,   and  upper 

branches  of    the    S.  m    and    Peace    rivers. 

Great  Slave  Lake,  i^t  i.iiu'fic  60°,  was  at  one  time 
the  northern  boundary  of  their  range;  but  of  late 
y(  '        ■      lie  testimcmy  of  the  native.",  they 

Ik.  .1  of  the   flat  Umcirtone   districts 

of  .Slast'  I'uuit,  ....        ,  1^^^  ^^j 

have  wandere<l  '  n  I^ake, 

in  latitude  i  '■■  to 

ascertain,    i  .una 

lying  between  the   Great    i  .in  ridge  and 

the  lower  ca.-itcm  chain  c    .  .  u  ks,  are  the 

only  districts  in  the  fur-coimtriea  that  arc  frequented 
by  the  Bison. 

In  these  comparatively  level  trscts,  there  is  much 
prairie  land,  on  which  they  find  good  grass  in 
summer;  and  also,  many  marshes  overgrown  with 
bulrushes  and  carices,  whii  '  '»  them  witli  winter 

food.     Salt  springs  and  >  abound  on   the 

confines  of  the  limestone,  and  there  arc  several  well- 
known  salt-licks,  where  liisons  are  sure  to  be  found 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  do  not  frequent 
any  of  the  districts  formed  of  primitive  rodu. 
Tlicir  migrations  to  the  westward  were  formerly 
limited  by  tl»e  Rocky  Mountain  range,  and  they  are 
still  unknown  in  New  Caledonia,  imd  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia  Rivcxj 
but  of  late  years  they  have  found  out  a  passage  across 
the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  their  nund)ers  to  the  westward  arc  said  to  be 
annually  increasing.  In  1 806,  when  Lewis  and  Clark 
cros.«ed  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Mis.iouri, 
Bison  skins  were  an  important  artic'le  of  traffic 
hetween  the  inhabitant.s  on  the  ea.st  side,  and  the 
-  to  the  westwartl.     Further  to  t!  ird, 

v  Mexico  and  California,  the   Bisc  .r  to 

be  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
chain. 

The  Bison  dtx!S  not  appear  to  have  exciteil  much 
atti'iition  in  Europe  until  lately,  wh™  several  spe- 
cimens were  exhibited  in  England,  umler  the  attractive 
title  of  Bonassus,  which,  though  described  by  the 
ancients,  was  asserted  to  have  been  lost  to  the  mo- 
dems, \tntil  n.  ■  ■  in  the  .\^  nial. 
The  American  li  ii  fact  mv.  •  to 
the  Aurochs  of  the  '  ier 
with  the  Bonasus  of  \  lias 
and  Pliny,  nnr!  •  ivm 
to  the  reign  rf  (  oty, 
but  is  now  iiiy  country  lying 
between  th<   >      _                            ■    i. 

The  Bisons  wander  constantly  from  place  to  place, 
either  from  beiiii'  li'-tnrlxil  !iv  biiiii..r.i  or  in  quest  of 
food.     They  ar  soft  tender 

grass  which spriii^,^  ii^i  .ui<.i   u  mi.   ii,i.s  spread  over 
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the  prairie.  In  winter,  they  scrape  away  the  snow 
with  their  feet,  to  reach  the  grass.  The  bulls  and 
cows  live  in  separate  herds  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year;  but  at  all  seasons,  one  or  two  bulls  generally 
acc<)ini>any  a  large  herd  of  cows.  The  Bison  is  in 
general  a  shy  animal,  and  takes  to  flight  instantly  on 
winding  an  enemy,  which  the  acuteness  of  its  sense 
of  smell  enables  it  to  do  from  a  great  distance. 
They  are  less  wary  when  they  are  assembled  together 
in  numbers,  and  will  then  often  blindly  follow  their 
leaders,  regardless  of,  or  trampling  down  the  hunters 
posted  in  their  way.  It  is  dangerous  for  the  hunter 
to  show  himself  after  having  wounded  one,  for  it  will  : 
pursue  him,  and  although  its  gait  may  be  heavy  and 
awkward,  it  will  have  no  difficulty  in  overtaking  the 
fleetest  runner. 

Many  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  the  tena- 
ciousness  with  which  this  animal  pursues  his  revenge; 
and  I  have  been  told  of  a  hunter  ha^in^lv-en  <let4iined 
for  many  hours  in  a  tree  by  an  old   ti'  'i    had 

taken  his  post  below  to  watch  him.     ^^'  utends 

with  a  dog,  it  strikes  violently'with  its  lure-feet,  and 
in  that  way  proves  more  than  a  match  for  an  Kngli.'^h 
bull-dog.  The  favourite  Indian  method  of  killing  the 
Bison,  is  by  riding  uj)  to  the  fattest  of  the  herd  on 
horsi-back,  and  shooting  it  with  an  arrow.     When  a 


large  jjarty  of  hunters  are  engaged  in  this  way 
the  spectacle  is  very  imposing,  and  the  young  men 
have  many  opportunities  of  displaying  their  skill 
and  agility.  The  horses  apix-ar  to  enjoy  the  sjiort 
as  much  as  their  riders,  and  are  very  active  in 
eluding  the  shock  of  the  animal,  should  it  turn  on 
its  pursuer.  The  most  generally  practised  plan, 
however,  of  shooting  the  Bison,  is  by  crawling  to- 
wards them  from  to  leeward;  and  in  favourable 
places,  great  numbers  are  taken  in  pounds.  When 
the  Bison  runs,  it  leans  very  much  to  first  one  side 
for  a  short  space  of  time  and  then  to  the  other,  and 
so  on  alternately. 

The  flesh  of  a  Bison,  in  good  condition,  is  very  juicy 
and  well  flavoured,  much  resembling  that  of  well-fed 
beef  Tlie  tongue  is  considered  a  delicacy,  and  may 
be  cured  so  as  to  surpass  in  flavour  the  tongue  of  an 
English  cow.  The  hump  of  flesh  covering  the  long 
spinous  processes  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra;  is  much 
esteemed.  It  is  named  bos  by  the  Canadian  voyagers, 
and  vig  by  the  Orkney  men  in  the  serviie  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Con)pany.  Tlic  wig  has  a  fine  grain, 
and  when  salted  and  cut  travel  sely,  it  is  almost  as 
^h  and  tender  as  the  tongue.  The  fine  wool  which 
clothes  the  Bison  renders  its  skin,  when  properly 
dressed,  an  excellent  blanket;  and  they  are  valued  so 
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highly,  that  a  good  one  sells  for  throe  or  four  pounds 
in  Canada,  vhero  they  are  used  us  wrapi)ers  by  those 
who  travel  over  the  snow.  The  wool  has  been  manu- 
factured in  England  into  a  reniurkably  fine  and 
beautiful  cloth,  and  in  the  colony  of  Osnaboyna  on 
the  Red  River,  a  warm  and  durable  coarse  cloth  is 
made  of  it.  Much  of  the  pemmican  used  by  the 
\'oyagers  attached  to  the  fur-companies,  is  made  of 
Bisou-nieat,  procured  at  their  posts  on  the  Red  River 
and  Saskatchewan.  One  Bison  cow  in  good  condition 
furnishes  good  meat  and  fat  enough  to  niidie  a  bag 
of  pemmican  weighing  901  lb.s.  The  Bisons  which 
fretnicut  the  woody  parts  of  the  countrj*  form  smaller 
herds  than  those  which   roam  over  the   plains,   but 

are  said   to  be  individually  of  a  greater  size. Dr. 

Richardson's  Arctic  Zoology. 

The  herds  of  Bisons  wander  over  the  country  in 
search  of  food,  usually  led  by  a  bull  nu)st  remarkable 
for  strength  and  fierceness.  While  feeding,  they  are 
often  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  c»)untry,  but 
when  they  move  in  mass,  they  form  a  dense  and 
ahnost  impenetrable  column,  wliich,  once  in  nu)tion, 
is  scarcely  to  be  impeded.  Their  line  of  march  is 
seldom  iuterrupteil  even  by  considend)le  rivers,  a 
which  they  swim  without  fear  or  hesitation,  nca 
the  order  that  they  traverse  the  plains.  When  flying 
before  their  pursuers,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
foremost  to  halt,  or  attempt  to  obstruct  tlie  pn)gress 
of  the  main  body,  as  the  throng  in  the  rear  still 
nishing  onward,  the  leaders  must  advance,  although 
destnution  awaits  the  movement,  The  Indians  tidte 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  destroy  great 
quantities  of  this  favcmrite  game,  and,  certainly,  no 
mode  could  I)e  resorted  to  more  effectually  destructive, 
nor  coidd  a  more  terrible  devastation  be  prtnluced, 
than  that  of  forcing  a  numerous  herd  of  these  large 
animals,  to  leap  together  from  tlie  brink  of  a  dread- 
ful precipice,  upon  a  rocky  and  broken  surface,  a 
hundred  feet  below. 

When  the  Indians  determine  to  destroy  Bisons 
in  this  way,  one  of  their  swiftost-footed  and  most 
active  young  men  is  selected,  who  is  disguised 
in  a  Bison-skin,  having  the  head,  ears,  and  horns 
adjusted  on  his  own  head,  .so  as  to  make  the  de- 
cepticm  very  complete,  and  thus  accoutred,  he  stati(ms 
himself  between  the  Bison-herd  and  some  of  the 
])reeipices,  which  often  extend  for  several  miles 
along  the  rivers.  The  Indians  surround  the  herd  as 
nearly  as  possible,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  they  show 


themselves,  and  rush  forward  with  loud  yelU.  •  The 
animals  l>eing  alarmed,  and  seeing  no  way  ojxm  but 
in  the  direction  of  the  disgui.sed  Indian,  run  towards 
him,  and  he,  taking  to  flight,  dashes  on  to  the  preci- 
pice, where  he  suddenly  secures  himself  in  some 
previously  ascertained  crevice.  The  foremost  of  the 
herd  arrives  at  the  brink ;  there  is  no  possibility  of 
retreat,  no  chance  of  escape;  the  foremost  may,  for 
an  instant  shrink  with  terror,  but  the  cn)wd  behind 
who  are  terrified  by  the  approaching  hunters,  rush 
forward  with  increasing  impetuosity,  and  the  aggre- 
gated force  hurls  them  successively  into  the  gulf, 
where  certain  death  awaits  them. 

These  animals  have  been  seen  in  herds  of  three, 
four  and  five  thousand,  blackening  the  plain  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  view.  At  night,  it  is  impossible  for 
persons  to  sleep  near  them  who  are  imaccustomed  to 
their  noi.se,  \vl.i(  b  from  the  incessant  lowing  and 
i-^,  is  said  to  resemble  distant 
lV.'.".."»  i>-.(»les  take  place  be- 
I  cattle,  the  habitti 

of  the  Bison  arc  ])cari-nii  iiuu  umilcnsive,  seldom  or 
never  offering  to  attack  man  or  other  animals,  unless 
ntraged  in  the  first  instance.'" Dr.  Godman 


roaring    uf 
thunder.  -  Ai;,.. 
tween  tlic  biills, 


TiJV  oonstniotion  of  this  world  apnoars  more  woiulorful. 
the  more  it  is  contemplateil :  and  the  same  (ransocndent 
and  divine  power  which  frame<l  it,  continues  to  pre»er>e  it 
as  it  is;  so  firm,  so  unbroken,  !>o  undecayiiiK.  ami  so 
beautiful  as  wo  evcrj'  where  (hscem  it  to  be.  Tlic  creating 
power  continues  to  act  as  the  conscning  power;  a  supcr- 
intending  Providence  presen-es  what  it  has  made,  his 
power  operates  continually,  and  is  essential  to  the  s>di- 
.sistencc  of  created  tbinfrs.  Creation  was  a  miracle.  It< 
subsistence  is  not  less  so.  "  Manclloiis  are  thy  works  O 
Lonl  God  Alniichty."  when  we  consider  thy  heavens 
even  the  works  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  sla..; 
which  Tliou  hast  ordained  ! — Sharon  Tirmkr. 


Every  good  thing  that  could  pompcr  the  amxJili' 
tlicir  means  went,  was  likewise  put  in  r. 
in  England,  at  this  season.    Tliough  t! 
selves,  however,  many  of  the  peasants  did 
inferior  order  of  the  creation.     In<lc<xl.  if  v 
universal  custom  amoni:  them,  t' 
thrashed  corn  on  a  polo   in  the  \;> 
for   the    poor   sparrows    and    other    i 
inclement  perio<l  of  the  year  must  1k>  in 
■pt  "        '         -'     -  ■"   -     ■■    '■  -  

thf  ...,..,...-....  .-.   V • -  .-    

Lloyd's  Field  Sports  of  the  AortA. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

TuK  tcnilencjr  of  endowments  baa  often  been  di»- 
cusscd.  S<jnic  are  iiui:  '  '  think  they  are  not 
beneficiiil  1"   the  cauav  >  i,  mid  it  bas  boon 


nrguoii.  til 

loft   t.Mh. 


The    name    of 


<tcr  ul   the  Word  maybe   aaffly 

\  of  hiii  flock  ;  that  a  congregation 
V  0  and  piou«  clergyman  tu  be 

r. 

Oberlin  is  now  jirovcr))ial,  and 
synonymous  with  that  of  an  eniinont  uiid  hibt)ri()us 
jMUitor.     At  the   Rcvohxtion,  Oborlin,  like  the  rest  of 

ti 't-iK1ishod  clergy   of  France,    was   deprived  of 

'  income.  This  was  in  1 789.  At  first,  his 
J  .iii-u  .Mni-scame  forward  with  generous  alacrity,  and 
doolared  that  their  excellent  minister  should  be  none 
1'  :  that  they  would  raise  l-lOO  francs  (or 
a  year  for  him  at  least.  The  first  year, 
of  1133  francs;  the  second 
N  down  to  -1<I0  francs,  or  1  CI. 
.'.V  how  things  were  going  on,  and 
i  .:  there  miglit  bo  no  annual  collec- 
tions for  liim;  he  was  unwilling  to  appear  to  l>c 
drawing  from  the  poor  or  the  reluctant :  he  wouhl 
have  it  entirely  to  their  free-will  and  unsolicited 
offerings  ;  they  knew  the  way  to  bis  house,  lie  said, 
and  might  bring  to  him  what  and  when  they  i)len»ed. 
In  1794,  few  as  were  Oborlin"s  wants,  bis  own 
resources  and  his  parishioners'  Iwunly  had  so  far 
failed  him,  that  he  was  <)blige<l  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  ten  or  twche  pupils  for  his  subsistence ! 
Gilly's  Memoir  of  Felix  Neff. 


iK'tore   u», 
|in'-«('tli  11  ■ 


us.  the  dci 


life  is  like  that  of  the  chililron  of 

•  1   Son.     Doubt  atid  darkness  are 

■   n   our    jmtb:    the   enemy 

(;o<l  fhook  liis  pursuit:  the 

ind  of  n«:  if  they  open  a 

)t<\  of  His  power,  whicli 

1  stands  rea<ly  to  ovcrllow 

;l'   pit  to  shut  her  mouth 

-  us  round 

look  up  to 


lilt'    .-tllUI"ni>     IIT    ill'I    ItllU     Mil 


-i.,. 


,,t  1... 


Iw.niir;rii1    nli'ii.'t 


most 

r  thr 


)  nU'cii^th    uf  lUc  uiiini,    .SO  tluit, 

1    or   distressed,   it    can   thus 

bfli.ll  "tlic  li;;Ui  "1  tiiij  Ki-     '   "       .f  thc  glory  of  Ood  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."'- 


Ip  we  would  have  our  hearts  broucht  off  to  God,  and  the 

'    ■        '  •'  '  f  us  daily  study  the 

1  say?     Tliere  scorns 

■  .  ii., 11,  ,       Ti,;. 


1; . 

Bull. 


TnF.  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is  small,  and  the 

( .I'l-i'.iiiiriic  (if  111-.  oiiili-:iMiiir-  imiiin  rii(  ili'.i'.  in  a  general 

I    no  man 
!t  fir  cyrrv 


itll'Cl  of 


dlup 

iv  a  sumi,  :    yet 

itid  ovi  rs   li.iii'i   ad'ls 
1. — Dr.  JoHNsojr. 

•\  aru  a»  0  poiton  to  destroy ; 
a  mediriue  tempered  by  God' 
iuliou    of   health. Jonks    oJ 


BY    THE   WATKRS    OF   UABVLO.t. 
i\  nirrtN  nv  TnoMAi  c^BKW,  wuo  Diro  Auovt  1G39. 

Sitting  by  the  streams  that  glide, 
Downe  by  Kubols  tn-,v'riiir  wall, 

Wilh  our  tours  woo  ■  do. 

Whilst  our  inynil:  :^  rocuU 

Tlioo,  O  Sion,  and  Un  tall. 

Our  iirs;lcrtod  Imrps  unstnilige, 
N  od  with  the  bund 

Of  1  1  tuner,  huiigu 

Oil  Uiu  willow  trees  that  stand 
Planted  in  the  neielsiur  land. 

Yer  ■ 
S 


ids 
-  Invc 


To 


!-ue';l  llciMowo  lay. 

But  say  woo,  our  holyc  strayn 
Is  to  pure  for  heathen  land. 

Nor  may  woe  (iisl's  liimmes  prophanc 
O  ir  hand 

'J  lid. 

Iiol)u  Saloiu, 

Fall  from  ti.  ;  liarle. 

May  the  skill  b)  wluuh  1  move- 
Strings  of  inusiokc,  tun'd  with  art. 
From  my  witlior'd  hand  doparlc. 

May  uiy  s|)occlilosg  tongue  give  sound 
To  noe  accents,  but  remaync 

To  my  prison  roofe  fast  bound 
Iff  my  sad  soul  entertayno 
Mirth,  till  thou  rojoyce  Bgayne. 

In  that  day  romember.  Lord, 

Edom"s  breed,  that  in  onr  proline* 

They  triumph  ;  with  fior  :■■.    ' 
Bum  their  oiltie,  hcrsi 
And  maku  all  one  hcajic  tu  mhho?.. 

Cruell  Bal)cll,  thou  shall  leele 
The  revenger  of  our  groancg. 

When  the  happie  victor's  Steele, 
As  thine  ours  shall  how  thy  liones, 
And  make  the  one  heap  of  stones. 

Men  sluiU  bless  the  hand  that  tearos 
From  the  mothers  soft  embraces 

Su'l  "    !■<,  and  liesmearcs 

\\  raynos,  the  rugged  faees 

Oi  till'  luiKos,  and  stony  places. 


Thb  sweet  charities  of  life,  sympaUiy,  offeetion,  and 
brncvuliiiif.  arc  the  blessings  blended  with  sormw,  sickness, 
:  and  from  the  restraints  ol'  temper,  and 
i  >:  .  irance,  we  praetisc  to  each  other,  arise  the 
kiiidaonn  uud  good-will  which  are  the  cluimis  of  social  life. 
Mas.  Ki.Nu. 


I  RATB  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so  busy  that  lie  lias 
no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  business  of  hLs  life  is  to  get 
motley,  and  more  money,  that  he  may  still  got  more  ond 
mi'!  :   be   is   s:  "    "     "  n,   and   savs,   that 

Si  "Thedil.  th  rich:"  knd  it  is 

;  ■!  11  :  but  he  riinM'ici>   iim   iii;it  it  is  not   in  the 
:   riches  to  make   n  man   happy:  for   it  was  wisely 

.......   ,.;,    a  man  of  '   ■I'scrvution,  "That  lliere   he  aji 

main-  luiBcrios  hi'  ~  as  on   this  side  them  :"'  uiid 

yet  God  deliver  u^!  1.  ,  .  Iiiiig  ])overty  :  and  grant,  that 
having  a  competency,  we  may  bo  content  and  thankful. 
Lot  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the  gifts  of  (iod 
une(|uallr  dealt,  if  wo  see  anothor  abound  with  rirlies ; 
when,  as  Gisl  knows,  the  cares  that  are  the  krvv;  ilint  keep 
those  riches,  hung  ottoii  so  heuvilv  ol  tlio  rich  He 

that  they  olug  him  with   wonry  <iavs  and  n  uu, 

even  when  others -■  ly.     Wo  see  but   lUo  ouUida 

of  the  rich  man's  i  few  consider  him  to  he  like 

the  silk-worm,  that,  \mi  'n  -uv  seems  to  play,  is  at  the  very 
same   time,   spinning   hor   own    bowels,   and   consuming 

herself.     An!    '' '      • -'  '•   iicn    do:   f-'         •'    iii- 

lelves  with  <  wliat  tlio\  :r|y 

•'"I      I.el  UN,  1 lul   fur  Ilea, •  kiii- 

.  and  above  all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. Leaak 
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Tin:  Great  Curkknt  or  the  Atlantic, 
CALi.Kn  TiiK  Gulf  Stream. 
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ERsoNS  aru  often   pruvcntcd  from  inquiring  into  a 
ubji'ct,  under  tlie  inipresHioii  tliat  it  in  too  (lilFiLult 
'or  tlipni  to  roniprelu'nd ;  whoa  a  very  little  attention 
ould  render  it  very  easy. 

Kvcry  body,  who  has  ob8«'rvcd  tlie  stream  rushing 
through  a  mill-dam  into  a  wide  basin  of  water,  must 
have  notiecd,  that  a  great  part  of  the  water  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  circulation.  If  a  chip  of  wood  is 
thrown  into  the  current,  it  is  carried  away  at  first 
very  rapidly,  but  afterwards  gets  to  the  edge  of  the 
stn-ain,  takes  a  circuit,  and  is  possibly  brought  back 
nearly  to  the  place  where  it  was  first  thrown  in. 
This  revolving  motion  of  the  water  is  tli"  Med  : 

the  water  next  to  that  in  the  stream  i^  along 

with  it;  the  removal  of  this  causes  u  hollow,  into 
which  the  water  next  to  it  runs  ;  and  this  knid  of  mo- 
tion is  thus  propagated  throughout  all  the  mill-pool. 
Now  this  represents,  on  a  snudl  scale,  a  great 
natural  plueuomenon,  called  the  liulf  Stream,  because 
it  was  firat  observed  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  That  particular  current,  however, 
is  only  part  of  an  extensive  circulation  of  all  the 
aters  in  th«  great  western  basin. 
To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
aters  of  the  open  ocean,  between  the  tropics,  have 
a  ^constant  motion  from  enst  to  west.  This  is  eecn 
very  evidently  at  ttu'  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
waters  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean  unite  with  the 
Atlantic.  There  is  a  constant  current  setting  from 
east  to  west,  so  that  shi|)s  require  a  stiouij  westerly 
wind  to  stem  it :  ai\d  many  fatal  accidents  have 
lini)pened  by  ships  lH'in|  dn\en  ujxjn  the  western 
loast  of  Africa,  when  they  thought  themselves 
many  lengtie*  to  the  east  of  it,  fn)m  not  allowing  for 
llie  westerly  current.  The  motion  of  the  waters  in 
the  free  ocean,  would  l>e  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  about  a  quarter  as  fast  as,  upon 
an  a\crage,  the  principal  ri\cr8  of  Europe  run. 

Now,  upon  casting  an  eye  ujwm  the  map  of  the 

Atlantic,  it  will   be  seen  that  lliis  great   stream  of 

water,  coming  from  the  ocean  round  the  south  of 

the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,  will  run  in   about  a  north- 

ly  direction,  until  it  comes  upon  the  great  dam 

I  by  the  coast  of  South   America.     The  waters 

if  the  Atlantic,  between  the  tropics,  are   themselves 

ijpelled   by   tlic    same    causes    which    create    tliis 

rrent,  and  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  a  vast 

lody  of   water,  arising   from   the  united  action   of 

tliose  currents,  is   heaped   up  against  the   shoi-es  of 

South  America.     The  strength  of  this  current  falls 

upon  that  psu-t  of  the  coast  which  is  to  the  north  of 

the  ri\er  I'arabiba ;  and  by  the  direction  of  tlic  coast 

is  seat  on,  in  nearly  a  nm-th-westerly  direction,  past 

the  mouths  of  the  great  river?,  Ama/.ou  and  Oomoco, 

whciv  the  waters  of  the  cun-ent  enter  the  Caribbean 

^^Sca.     The  island  of  Triuidail  is   place<l  here  just  in 

^Bhc    heart    of    the    stream ;    and    the    waters    jjour 

^B>etween  that   island   and  the   main  land  with  great 

^^mipidity,  and  then  form  a  westerly  current  along  the 

^Hvhole  northern  coast  of  South   America.     Tlie  effect 

^V>f  this  current   is   seen  in   the  di.stribution  of  laud 

and  water  in  that  part  of  the   globe.     Tlie  islands  of 

the  West  Indies  seem  to  be  those  parts  of  a  formerly 

cojmected  continent,  which  liave  had  strength  enough 

to  resist  the  continiial  force    of   the   waves.       And 

the  isthmus  of  Darien  is,  as  it  were,  the  back-bone  of 

B  skeleton,  of  which  the  flesh  and  cartilages   have 

been  eaten  awa'% 


o 


Alou 
ocean  i 
th'    ■ 
til 

is  now  ImiK'il  H' 
great    rniiidity    ■ 
rate  of 
averagi 

even  with  a  velocity 
taken  a  nearly  north  r.. 
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■  -tern 

-  with 
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.mc 

-"<  with 

:it    the 

(he 

1  lies 

uour,  having  now 

:ion. 

We  began  by  comparing  the  (Julf   Stream  to  a 

mill-pool.      To    ...It..    .1..    - I.I nt   this 

point,  we  mu«t  v  ■■»  from 

the  mill  to  be  filliu  \  i n   ii"i    » 'i  r.      i  .at 

tropical  current  has  been  detained   for  a  I  iii 

till  '    .t  gulf  formed  by  the    coaitt  ol    Laratca*, 

th<  II    and    I'loridan    coasts,    and    at    l>-n^th 

issues  luiLh  into  the  N  'ire 

so  greatly  above   the  .at 

vessels   navigating   tli  an    till  withni    u  few 

minutes  the  time  of  lii  ring  the   Gulf  Stream 

by  the  sudden  increase  in  the  warmth  of  the  water. 
This  dillerence  often  amounts  to  nine,  twelve,  and 
fifteen    degrees    of  Fahrenheit's    thennonieter,   and 
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'OS   the 
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the  cold 
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sometimes  to  much  more.     Tfius,  'm 
Newfoundland,  the  temperature  «)f  i 
the  bank  has  been  observed  to  be  ;'»«  , 
thf  stream  was  72*. 

The  breadth    of   tV      -' 

after    it    leaves    the 

Ca; 

is  ! 

is  sov  cutccu  lea^ucji. 
67°  W.,  it   is   eiprhty  ! 
met  with  a  <- 
the   Kas:t,  at 
Newfoundland,  which 
bar  at  the  mouth  of 

The  union  of  the  hnt  current  of  water  with 
of  the  ocean  and  of  the  atmof>pliere  i."  "> 
the    bank    of    Newfoundland,   by   two    |  ;:i. 

Hie  current  has  expanded  in  width,  anil  tu.iMiii-iicd 
in  velocity.  Hence,  as  in  great  floods,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  matter  which  had  been  sus- 
tained in  the  water  during  its  rapid  motion  is  now 
deijositcd,  and  in. the  course  of  \  'he 

great  bank  of  Newfoundland.  r 

being  relatively  hot,  the  at'  .'i 

with    it    contains    copious  e- 

cipitated,  as  soon  as  they  meet  with  it 

of  air  or  water,  and  fi)nn  th(i?e  rxti  :!;« 

of  fog,  whiih  art",  in  the   ;  '  ■  ol  tlie   bunk  of 

Newfount^land,  what  the  b  is  to  the  bottom 

of  the  ocean,  a  continual  accumulation  of  matter 
bmught  irmn  a  distant  region,  to  be  there  deposited. 

The  great  current  still  continues  onward  to  the 
East,  and  South-cast  tt>  the  Azores.  At  the  west- 
ernmost of  that  group  of  islands  it  is  a  hundred  and 
sixty  leagues  wide;   and  in  latitude  33°,  i'  "'    m 

edge  is  so  near  the   northerly  edge  of  thi  :d 

current,   ninning    in  the    opposite    direc  a 

vessel  can  pass  from  one  to  the   other  in  J. 

tVom  the  .\/ores,  thecum-nt  tci   '  in  a  suuth- 

easterly  direction,  towards  thi'  fiibrRltar, 

the  Madeiras,  and  the    '  -et 

towartls  the   African   >  n 

and  Bodajnr.     In   latitude   'lo'    -O' 
South;  is  afterwards  turned  to  the  .s  .• 

trending  of  the  coast  by  Cape  11! m. 
is  again  mixed  with  the  ecpiiuo^iia 
proceeds  to  run  again  the  same  course. 

Thus,  between  the  parallels  of  li"  and  4A°  N. 
latitude,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  move  in  a  per< 
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pctual  round,  as  regularly  as  a  mill-sluue :  the  waste 
being  supplied  by  a  constant  influx  of  water  from 
the  Indian  seas  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  If 
a  bottle  were  thrown  into  the  sea  it  would  return  to 
the  same  point,  unless  retarded  by  accidental  causes, 
ill  little  less  than  three  years,  havini»  comj)letcd  a 
circuit  of  3800  leagues,  at  the  rate  of  rather  more 
than  ten  miles  a  day.  Such  a  bottle,  for  instance, 
if  sent  adrift  at  the  Canary  Isles,  would  be  floated  to 
the  coast  of  the  Caraccas  in  thirteen  mouths.  Ten 
months  more  would  take  it  round  the  Gulf  of 
Blexico,  and  opposite  the  port  of  Havannah :  and 
about  forty  or  fifty  dayi  would  then  be  sullicient  to 
take  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland :  and  perhaps  ten  or  eleven  months 
more  would  bring  it  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

This  is  more  than  mere  theory.  It  is  not  possible 
to  trace  an  object  during  the  whole  round.  But  in 
the  year  1  770,  a  vessel  loaded  with  corn,  from  the 
little  island  of  Lanccrotte  to  Saiate  Croix,  in  Tene- 
riffe,  was  drixen  to  sea  with  no  one  on  board.  The 
westerly  current  took  it,  and  it  was  cast  ashore  on 
the  American  coast  of  Guayra,  near  the  Caraccas. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
very  interesting  to  ourselves,  which  causes  a  north- 
east current  upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Norway.  Tlie  effect  of  this  current,  aided  probably 
by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds,  is  found  in  the 
II inch  more  rapid  passage  of  ships  from  America  to 
Kugliiiiil,  than  in  the  uppositc  direction.  Besides 
this,  ]ilants  which  arc  natives  of  the  West  India 
I -lands  and  the  continent  of  America,  have  been 
cast  on  shore  on  the  Hebrides,  and  north-western 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  Tilburi/  was  bunit  some 
years  since  near  Jamaica,  and  part  of  the  wreck  wiis 
carried  by  this  current  to  the  shores  of  Scotland. 

We  lire  probably  reaping  one  indirect  advantage 
from  tJie  Gulf  Stream,  in  the  comparative  mildness 
of  our  climate,  compared  with  other  places,  not  only 
on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  in  the  same 
position  in  regp<'ct  to  the  sea.  A  constant  cur- 
rriit  of  water  is  setting  upon  us  from  the  West. 
Wh^n  thnt  rtim-nt  has  advanced  as  far  as  the  bunk 
'  we  have  seen  that  it  has  been 
.ines  22°  hotter  than  the  gurround- 
1 ;  and  it  can  be  proved,  that  if  this  warm 
niirid  with  tl»«  colder  vat'T.  the  i!cnsil»lc 
is  incn-ascd   i  '  on    to   the 

■f  the   warmi  i  It  i«,  there- 

fore, in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  we  arc 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Gulf  Stream   f.>r  the  fact, 


th.it  the  main  temperature  of  England  is  sensibly 
higher  than  that  of  places  which  'in  other  resi)ect.s 
appear  to  be  similarly  situated.  (' 

In  Cicero  and  Plato,  and  such  other  wriicrs,  i  mei't  witli 
many  thiii|;s  wittily  said,  and  things  that  have  a  miinirest 
tendency  to  move  the  passions;  but  in  none  of  them  do  I 
find  these  words.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  1  will  give  you  rest. St.  AliutJsTiN. 

AyKIVEliSARlKS  IS  NOrKlfRFR. 
TUKSDAY.  0th. 
160S  The  Gunpowder  Plot  dl'wovered. 

WEDNKSDAY.  6th. 
St.   T.roNAnD  »till   retainft  a  plane  in  our  Calendnf*,  thoM£;h  his 

hi-'        ■         ■'  •  •  •'         '  ■       . 

ir 

<-'■ 

r^Urcuieiit  ADtl  bcc'luniuu  lu  iitetlit^ti:  ou  itj,  iiuly  iii>nit'iiet».  (ituvij 
trivd  in  vain  to  lure  him   back  lo  court;  lo  this  he  was  inpiorable ; 

but,  at  h-    '-'    ■' ■   ' '■■   ' \  on  him  the  j-      '--'     'ri-lea»- 

inR  fioii.  Iceni  worlh>  'nee; 

hfnce  !.■  ^  the  patron  ' 

1632  Batlle  of  i.ut^cn  K'toivtl  by  the  Protestant  Stales  of  Ijennany 
ovor  the  Irapetialists.  but  imbittered   bv  the  untimely  death 

of  -'  " '   ■■ '         ■  •    '     ':  ' 

1793  i''  rate  tcenea 

in  A. 

1817  The  i'liiucit  LhurLue,  ouly  child  uf  (jvorgu  IV.  died  at 
Claremont. 

THIRSDAY,  7th. 

1685  The  first  Gaietle,  or  authoriied  account  of  public  proeeedini;*, 
wn=  piibli'^lifd  :it  Oxford,  whrrr  thn  rourt  lukd  retired  on 
a'  '  'ion. 

1793  (i  in  religion,  and 

pu which  he  aaaistecl 

at  the  apotheosis  of  the  goddew  ot  reason,  which  was 
ceb'brRl«'d  the  «ftine  day  in  the  Cathe<lral  of  Paris  by  the 
it.i  r'   '    '   'i,l  not   long  enjoy  his  infamous 

II'  '  en  victims  sacrificed  to  the 

j(;,' ,  ■    I   '     •    ,    '  rrc. 

JjAlLKUAV,  9th. 

T.oitr  M(Von'«  D«r. — Thr  t^rty  on  whifh  thp  rhirf  main«tralr  of 


poMono 
d  by  prM 


noa  ' 
I  by  proc*> 
Romans,  1.. 


the  Saxoni',  tlic  Town  and  Port  of  I 
ri'K' ;  and.  in  10(77.  William  the  fon^i 

lo  •■       ■■  ■    1- 


.It  of 
Iby 


*"  ',  ■'  •'  yy 

Uicliard   11. on  bit  William  UaUuiih,  loi  lii»  ciiiiiiciU  t.t:ivice  in 


quell 


in^ 


.lack   Straw's    rebellion 

.   1 I  I. 


'riip    title    of    l.<ird  has  been 
,.1  \i  .,.,,  of  l.unilon,  in  matters 
"liility  not  of  the  blood 
lily,  a  Privv  Councillor, 
Id  upon  lo  act  in  that  capacity. 


though,  in  ui'jdern  tjnic?,  ii-vi 
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TIIK  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

I.    THB     IklTAI.LACK     COPHKK    MiNK,  CoUNWAI-I.. 

Thk  Copper  Mine  selected  as  an  illustration  of  the 
present  article,  is  situated  near  the  village  of  St. 
Just,  on  the  uortli-westom  coast  of  Contwall;  and, 
although  far  from  being  the  richest  or  the  most 
extensive  of  the  Cornish  mines,  it.><  romantic  and 
exposed  situation  rvndcrs  it  interesting  both  to  the 
artist  and  to  the  man  of  science.  Our  view  is  taken 
from  the  sca-»idc,  looking  upwanl.s  tt)  the  ridge  of  the 
riKk  in  whirh  the  ojicnint:  i>f  the  mine  is  made. 
Through  tl.  iti'd  at  once  to  tlie 

eye  of  the  ■■,  -  operations  of  the 

miner  are  to  be  traced,  until  his  course  is  lost  in  the 
deep  and  dark  n-coscs  of  the  rock,  and  we  can  only 
follow  him  in  imagination  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.  In  most  mines,  the  shaft,  or  entrance,  com- 
mences directly  from  tlje  level  of  the  earth,  and, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  miner's  operations  arc 
hidden  from  view,  but  in  this  mine  we  see  at  once, 
that  with  persevering  labour,  he  has  succeeded  in 
cutting  thn>ugh  a  gigantic  rock  ;  galleries  and  tun- 
nels traverse  the  interior  in  every  direction,  penetrat- 
ing, in  several  places,  many  hundred  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  sea;  wliile,  beneath  the  roar  of  its  waves, 
the  intrepid  workman  is  slowly  tracing  out  the 
course  of  the  veins  of  ore,  whose  precious  contents 
are  to  reward  his  toil. 

The  following  graphic  description  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Cornish  mine, 
occurs  in  an  admirable  paper  on  mining  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  a  mining  country,  the  new  from 
C:i  ''  'i.  which  is  a  rocky  eminence  of  seven  hundred 
au  I'n  feet,  is  full  of  novelty.     Over  a  surface, 

ncuiiir  uiM'.iilainous  nor  flat,  but  diversified  from  sea  to  sea 
by  a  constant  series  of  low  uinlulating  hills  and  vales,  the 
fun""'  -"i''  '111'  i"i'i..r  .....ni  I,,  li..  iu-,iipyinp  the  ooiintry  in 
»<■  re.     Tlie  situations 

ol   •       '  M  i  I   Mines,  the  I'uldicc 

Mine,  &c.,  arc  marked  out  by  spots  a  mile  in  length, 
by  half  a  mile  in  breadtli,  covered  with  what  arc  termed 
the  deads  of  tlic  mine — i.  e.,  slaly  poisonous  rubbish, 
thrown  up  in  ru<;!;ed  heaps  which,  at  a  diiitancc,  give  the 
place  the  appearance  of  an  enoampraent  of  soldiers'  tents. 
This  lifeless  mass  follows  tho  course  of  the  main  lode, 
and  fnm  it,  in  dif  '      •lions,  minor  branches  of  the 

same  barren  rub)  thnHiKh  the  forlilo  country, 

lik;   •'       ■- ii"iii  a  volcano.     The  miner  being 

o!  Ijr  air  at  evcrv-  hundred  yards,  and 

tl.'  ing  bira  freely  to  pursue  his  game, 

111  iinonly  to  be  traced  by  a  scries  of 

hi  ri-c    u\>  nniong   the   gre^n   fields, 

•  I.  •  the  workings  of  a  mole. 

Si'  '   capstans  worked  by  two 

or  liiur  liurscs,)  are  i>callei'u<l  about;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  olil,  as  well  as  of  the  new  workings,  are 
sprinkle:!,  one  by  one,  a  number  of  small  whitewashed 
raincra'  cottages,  which,  bcin</  neither  on  a  road,  nor  near 
a  road,  wear,  '      '  ''    '        ir.ingcr,  the  apjicaranco  of 

having  been  •?  to  notliiiiK.     Such,  or 

not  very  dis-  i  .  i^-s  thr  '■  ■  il  view  of 

a  country  tl.'  '.  which  is  us. 

Early    ii,    ■  iie    scene    1.  - animated. 

From   I  .  as  far  as  tho  eye  can  reach, 

men,  w  ■  't   all  ages,  begin  to  creep  out ; 

and  it  is  cunous  to  observe  them  all  converging  like  bics 
towards  the  small  hole  at  wliirh  they  arc  to  enter  their 
raino.  On  their  arrival,  the  women  and  children,  whose 
dutv  it  i«  to  dress  or  clean  the  ore,  repair  to  the  rouKh 
»b.  ■  "   r   which    they  work,    while   tho  men,  having 

»i:  put  on  their  i/»i</cr-yroi//irf  clothes,  (which  are 

c<>  1    dresses,)    one   ailcr   another  descend    the 

•e  •   of  the   mine,  by  perpendicular  ladders,  to 

tlui.i   .  •  \<'\vU  or  galleries— one  of  which  is  990 

fMt  bci  "I  of  the  ocean.     As  soon  as  they  have 

alt   di*a;  ,  Til  Kt    remarkable   stillness    prexails — 

•carrely  an  ■  is  to  be  seen.     The  tall  chimneys 

of  Uic  »lt>ain  '  i-mit  no  smoko;  and  nothing  is  in 


motion  but  tho  great  hobs,  or  levers  of  these  gigantic 
machines,  which,  slowly  ri.sing  and  fallin);,  c\ort  tlicir 
power,  cither  to  lilt  the  water  or  pnMlucc  from  tho  mine,  or 
to  stamp  the  ores:  and  in  the  tra;i(|uillily  of  si.i;h  a  scene, 
it  is  curious  to  rail  to  mind  the  busy  oicupatioiis  of  tlie 
hidden  thousands  who  are  at  work;  to  cuntni.st  the  natural 
verdure  of  the  country  with  the  dead  proiliirl  of  the  mines, 
and  to  observe  a  few  cattle  ruminatiii;;  on  the  surface  of 
green  sunny  fields,  while  man  is  buried  and  toiling  beneath 
them  in  darkness  and  seclusion. 

Tlic  quantity  and  value  of  the  contents  of  a  mine 
are  in  all  cases  extremely  doubtful,  frciincntly  entail- 
ing, for  months  together,  u  constant  loss  up<m  the 
owners,  and  at  other  times,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stances, richly  rewarding  them  for  their  enterprise. 
IIuKL  Virgin  Mine,  in  the  Parish  of  (Jwennap,  in 
July  and  August,  1 757,  in  the  first  fortnight's  working, 
produced  copper  which  sold  for  £5,7(10.  and  in  the 
next  three  weeks  and  two  days,  as  much  as  sold  for 
£9,600.  To  raise  the  first  quantity,  it  cost  the 
adventurers  no  more  than  £I0U.,  and  the  latter,  a 
trifle  more  in  proportion  to  the  qiinntity. 

The  first  tliscovery  of  the  miiierul  contents  of  the 
earth,  may  be  attributable  to  some  accidental  occur- 
rence ;  but  the  perseverance  with  wlii<h  that  dis- 
covery has  been  followed  up,  affords  an  excellent 
lesson  of  the  value  of  constant  and  unremitting 
efforts,  when  directed  to  the  attainment  of  any  pro- 
posed object.  The  first  lobours  of  the  miners  were 
necessarily  very  limited  in  their  extent ;  and,  most 
likely,  consisted  of  little  else  than  the  collecting  such 
fragments  of  rocks  containing  metallic  veins,  as  the 
violence  of  tempests,  or  other  natural  causes,  had 
separated  from  their  original  situation.  The  value 
of  their  newly-acquired  treasure,  no  dimbt,  soon 
induced  them  to  extend  their  exertions-,  and  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  place  from  wliich  these 
fragments  had  been  detached;  this  knowledge  being 
gained,  other  diflicultics  would  present  themselves  to 
their  view,  which  would  ajipcarat  first  sight,  to  be  al- 
most iiisiirmimntable  by  men  so  badly  furnished  witli 
iron  instruments;  for  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
that,  on  account  of  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  and 
preparing  iron  ore,  copper  was  used  furmerly  for 
many  purposes,  to  which  iron  is  at  present  applied. 

One  method  which  was  employed,  when  mining 
was  in  its  infancy,  is  worth  noticing,  from  its  extreme 
simplicity,  and  at  the  .same  time,  great  ingenuity. 
Large  wedges  of  wood  were  prepared,  which,  being 
made  perfectly  dry  by  means  of  li<'!it,  were  driven 
forcibly  into  the  crevices  of  the  roiks  supposed  to 
contain  the  mineral :  the  wedges  were  then  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water,  which  caused  them  to  swell, 
the  effect  of  which  was  the  gradual  detachment  of 
large  masses  of  the  rock.  This  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  minend  would,  however,  necessarily  be  limited 
to  such  rocks  as  were  in  exposed  situations,  and 
easy  r)f  access. 

In  process  of  time,  we  may  suppose  that  sudicicnt 
iron  had  been  found  to  supply  the  miners  with  the 
requisite  t<»ols,  wherewith  they  coidd  jirosecutc  their 
labours  with  more  energy,  and  follow  the  metallic 
veins  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  About  the  year 
1620,  the  explosive  force  of  gunfHjwdcr  was  called  in 
to  their  assistance;  it  was  first  used  in  the  Hungarian 
mines,  and  in  1677,  was  employed  in  this  country,  at 
a  coj)per-mine  at  Ecton,  in  Staffordshire,  by  some  Ger- 
man miners,  who  were  bniught  over  by  Prince  Rupert. 

The  history  of  mining  in  England,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a  very  ancient  date,  and  it  is  generally 
l>tll<.\(d  by  historians,  that  the  Pha>nicians  traded 
here  for  tin,  long  before  the  period  of  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  In  modem  times  the  copper-mines  of 
this   country,    although    known    fur    centuries,    and 
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worked  by  the  Romans*,  when  tliat  warlike  people  i 
were  in  posHcision  of  this  ixhuul,  witc  not  pro-  I 
ductivu  (if  iiimh  mlviuituge  till  the  l>f(;iiiniiip  of  the 
eightiHiith  cintiiry;  from  l7~Ci  to  ir.J.O,  the  ConiiHh 
minuH  proilueed  nnnuully,  on  un  avenige,  about  700 
tons  of  pure  (Copper.  Fnim  I7'>(i  to  177.'>,  their 
Bveru({c  produce  amounted  to  26;"i0  tons,  wliile 
of  late  years,  the  (piantity  produced  by  the  same 
county  has  exceeded  111,0(10  ti)nn ;  but  in  addition  to 
this,  very  rich  vciuM  of  thii)  useful  metal  have  been 
discovered  in  nerbysbirc  and  Wales,  and  particularly 
in  the  Island  of  Anfjlesea. 

Of  late  years  many  improvements  have  Ix-cn  made 
in  the  nuuhinery  by  which  the  ores  are  prejiured  for 
smelting,  or  being  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  which, 
together  with  the  unxle  of  working  the  mines,  will 
be  the  subject  of  another  paper. 

*    The  remains  (it  icnt   ItomaD   minia  are  itill  to  b« 

H«n  uear  Kiilrulli  iu 

Thk  Tajk'  Mahal,  oa  Palack  Tomb  of  Aora. — This 
incomimralilo  structure  \\ixi  been  often  and  variously  do- 
acrihuil,  but  never  yet  ho»  oiiy  a(lc<|tiatc  conception  of  it 
been  cunvcyed.  The  jtrincipnl  dome  was  ori);ninlly  sur- 
mounted by  Ik  ({oldcn  spire  and  crescent,  which  were  stolon 
by  the  Mahrattas,  and  have  been  repliiced  by  a  gvibstitutu 
less  ultniclive  to  llioso  durint;  marauders,  beiii^  now  com- 
posed of  l)aser  metal,  yiU.  This  ornnineiit  rises  thirty  feet 
above  the  donu<,  foriuiiiK  an  a;;r(.'eablu  and  striking  con- 
trast to  the  four  stately  pillars,  wbirli,  with  a  solenni  but 
sublime  jrrandeur,  rear  thoir  polished  shafts  at  the  several 
corners  of  the  (iuadnui^le.  They  aie  comiwsed  entirely 
of  white  mnrble,  and  tlieir  spotless  surfaces,  rclleclin!;  llie 
vivid  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  but  at  the  same  time  sid)diiin<; 
their  intensity,  exhibit  a  sober  stuteliness  of  ellect,  only  to 
bo  felt  and  uudersto'Hl  by  those  who  have  wiinessod  it. 
These  minars  are  about  one  hundred  and  Qfty  fcH-t  hi<;h, 
but  considerably  slijrhter  than  the  Monument,  near  London 

Bridpe. Oriental  Ai>mial. 

In  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  buildin)»,  (p.  74  of 
the  present  volume,)  we  inadvertently  omitted  to  slate,  that 
the  wood-cut  by  which  it  is  illusi  rated  had  been  taken 
ttom  one  of  the  subjects  in  a  splendid  collwlion  of  Fiews 
in  the  East,  beautirully  engraved  on  steel,  from  the  drawings 
of  Captain  Elliott. 
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DiooKXKS  walked  on  a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a 
country  fair,  where  he  saw  ribands,  and  looking-glasses, 
and  nut-crackers,  and  fiihlles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many 
other  gim-cracks  ;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the 
other  linnimbrunis  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  ho  said 
to  his  friend,  "  Hm\  many  things  there  are  in  this  world,  of 
which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  I"  And  truly  it  i»  so,  or 
might  bo  so,  with  very  many  who  vex  and  toil  themselves 
to  got  what  they  have  no  need  of.  Can  any  man  charge 
God  that  be  hath  not  given  him  enough  to  make  his  life 
happy  ?  No,  doubtless  ;  for  nature  is  content  with  a  little  : 
and  yet  you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains 
not  of  some  want ;  and  thus,  when  we  might  l>e  happy  and 
quiet,  we  create  trouble  to  ourselves.  1  have  heard  of  a 
wan  that  was  angry  « itli  himself,  because  he  was  no  taller, 
and  of  a  woman,  that  broke  her  looking-  glass,  because  it 
would  not  show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as 
her  next  ncighlkiur's  was.  And  I  know  another,  to  whom 
God  had  given  health,  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that  nature 
had  made  i)eevish,  and  her  husband's  riches  had  made 
purse-proud,  and  must,  because  she  was  rich,  ond  for  no 
other  virtue,  sit  in  the  highest  pew  in  the  church  ;  which, 
being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her  husband  into  a  conten- 
tion for  it :  and  at  last,  into  a  law-suit  with  a  dogged 
neighbour,  who  was  as  rich  as  he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish 
and  purse-proud  as  the  other:  and  this  law-suit  l)cgot 
higher  oppositions,  and  actionable  words,  and  more  vexa- 
tions and  law-suits  ;  for  you  must  remember  that  both  were 
rich,  ond  must  therefore  have  their  wills.  Well,  this  wil- 
ful, purse-proud  law-suit,  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first 
husband  :  after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid 
and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  herself  into  her 
(pravc :  and  so  ine  wealth  of  these  |xx>r  rich  people  was 
•urst  into  a  punishment,  liecause  they  wanted  meek  and 

thankful  hearts,    for  those  only  can   make   us  happy. 

IiaakWaliox. 


POLYNESIA.    III. 

POPUlATtOW — TRADITIONI — ABBtVAL    0»     BtmOPItAM«— 

,    H'  ■  ■  .  — 

I   ■  i 

— *llh^^H^(   ii()i(    OK    IMK   UM)i.^ — rut.^r.-ii    i  <> -«  oi  i  lu.^l. 

In  tracing  the  hi!--ffir\'  of  thi-«c  jvlands  previous  to 
their  discovery,  tli' 

the  iinpiirer.      In  ti  ns 

drawn  fnun  dark  and  partly  absurd  traditiims,  arc 
not  always  satisfactory.  With  n'SfM-ct  to  i'ldynctiia, 
wc  find  an  extent  of  gcogrnpbical  surface,  so  vast  ax 
to  be  called  the  fifth  (xirtiou  of  the  glolM-,  covered 
with  innumerable  clusters  of  islands,  all  |M-oplcd  by 
a  race  having  nearly  the  sai.'    '  _'<■,  religion,  and 

general  habits  of  life.      Mr.  I  ts  out  a  variety 

of  particulars  in  which   there  lij   ua   ^      '  '  n 

them  and  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  Ja 
Bruhmins  in  India,  and  the  aborigines  of  .Vincrua, 
and  concludes  that  America  is  the  sourcx-  from  whence 
all  these  islands  (which  it  is  certain  were  once  far 
iiKU-e  populous  than  at  present,)  have  derived  their 
inhabitants,  and  that  many,  which  arc  now  desolate 
and  forsaken,  were  thickly  inhabited. 

The  arrival  of  Captains  Wallis  and  Co<ik  at  Tahiti, 
was  an  era  hi  their  history.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  had,  for  many  generations, 
existed  a  traditionary  prophecy,  that  a  vaa  ama  ore, 
literally,  "  an  out-riggerless  canoe,"  would  arrive  at 
the  island  from  a  foreign  land.  Tlie  appendage  of 
an  out-rigger  to  the  native  cuiiocs  was  considered  so 
essential  to  their  safety,  that,  althotigh  this  prophecy 
wa-s  handed  dovvit  through  many  generafiims,  few  of 
the  natives  believed  its  fulfilment  possible,  until  the 
English  ships  made  their  appearance.  The  size  of 
these  vessels,  and  the  tremendous  engines  they  bore, 
led  the  natives  at  first  to  suppose  they  were  islands, 
inhabited  by  a  sujK'rnaturul  order  of  beings,  at  whose 
command  the  lightning*;  flashed,  and  the  thunder 
roared  ;  bttt  when  they  learned  that  they  were  float- 
ing fabrics  of  timber,  impelled  by  the  winds  alone, 
they  considered  that  the  prophecy  was  accomplished, 
and  that  the  canoes  without  out-riggers  had  arrived. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
strangers  were  received  by  tliese  simple  people  with 
astonishment  and  respect,  while  the  wonders  they 
beheld  in  the  gigantic  vessels,  the  various  tools  and 
machinerj-  used  by  the  mechanics,  and,  above  all, 
the  astoni-shing  powers  of  the  fire-arms,  led  them 
to  consider  the  English  as  a  snjK'rior  order  of 
bcin^.  Such  was  the  reception  of  Captain  Wallis  in 
1767,  of  Cajifain  Cook  in  17()'J,  and  of  succeeding 
navigators,  until  Captain  Wilson,  in  the  "  Duff," 
accompanieil  by  eighteen  mi.ssionaries,  anchored  in 
Matavai  Bay,  in  Tahiti,  on  the  (ith  of  March,  1797. 

At  this  period  the  utmost  euthusiasm  had  been 
excited  in  EurojK>  respecting  thes«  interesting  people. 
The  reception  of  the  Missionaries  was  cordial  and  sa- 
tisfactory. Their  knowledge  of  tlie  civil  arts  of  lite 
raised  them  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  natives.  The 
use  of  the  saw,  by  which  a  tree  was  cut  into  a  number 
of  boards;  the  budding  of  a  boat,  and  above  all, 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  filled  them  with  amazement 
and  delight.  Pomard,  the  king,  one  day  entered  the 
forge  soon  after  its  erection,  and  after  looking  some 
time  in  silence  at  the  smith,  who  was  hammering 
away  at  a  bar  of  imn,  caught  him  up  in  his  arms  in 
rapture,  and  saluted  him  by  rubbiog  noses,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

The  Missionaries,  however,  soon  experienced  a 
grievous  disap|H>intment.  The  florid  accounts  which 
had  been  published  in  Eunipe,  had  raised  their  ex- 
pectations too  high ;  and  the  dispoeition  of  the 
natives  to  receive  instruction    had  been    dwelt  up:Q 
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until  it  was  mftnost  universally  Dclieved,  that  they 
were  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  and  destitute  of  ail 
the  vices,  of  other  people.  A  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  soon  proved  that  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  idolatrj',  namely,  cruelty  and 
\  ice,  in  all  their  hideous  forms,  were  systematically 
practised,  and  that  the  appalling  picture  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  drawn  by  the  pen  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  was  a  faithful  representation  of  man  in 
every  age  and  country,  when  destitute  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  Addicted  to  war  with 
its  most  revolting  barbarities;  murderers  of  their 
own  oSspring,  and  abandoned  to  the  most  beastly 
sensualities  i  the  whole  sanctioned,  enjoined,  and 
reduced  to  a  system,  by  the  idolatr)'  of  the  country, 
and  the  example  and  authority  of  the  priests,  it 
appeared  impossible  that  a  handful  of  strangers 
should  succeed  in  overturning  customs  which  had 
existed  forages,  and  which  accorded  with  the  depraved 
passions  of  the  votaries. 

Nor  were  the  Missionaries  in  a  state  of  safety; 
they  were  insulted,  their  property  plundered,  and 
their  gardens  and  plantations  destroyed.  Eleven  of 
them,  accordingly,  quitted  the  island,  and  sailed  to 
Port  Jackson.     Th<  r  continued   their  ex- 

ertions, under  ever)'  u  age,  some  years  longer; 

but  the  death  of  King  I'oinare  in  1809,  and  a  sub- 
sequent inxurrcctioii  against  his  son,  which  compelled 
him  Uj  take  refuge  in  Eimeo,  was  the  signal  for 
breaking  up  the  Missionary  establishment. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  I  HI  1,  when  the 
Missionaries,  who  had  gone  to  Port  Jackson,  returned 
to  Eimeo,  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  new  King 
Poraan?,  who  had  assumed  his  father's  name,  and 
who  still  remained  there  in  exile.  Tliis  seclusion, 
a<  '  1   a  contemplative  mind,  had   led   him  to 

d'  in  u|Mm  the  representntions  th<!  Mixsion- 

ni  aade  of  the   absurdities   of  idol  worship, 

O'  •   a  comparison  of  it*   spirit   and   effects, 

*  ■  religi(m   professed  by  the   Mission- 

ai  lit  wa«  a  firm  determination  to  nuike 


ft  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  Jehovah,  the  true 
God,  and  his  example  produced  considerable  effect  on 
the  minds  of.  the  natives.  Stxin  after  this  event, 
Pomar^  received  an  invitation  from  the  chiefs  of 
Tahiti,  to  resume  the  sovereignty  of  that  island ;  but, 
suspecting  danger,  he  declined  it. 

Two  of  the  Missionaries,  however,  having  visited 
Tahiti,  learned,  that  their  former  labours,  were  be- 
ginning to  take  effect,  and  that  several  of  the  natives 
had  rtnounced  idolatry,  and  secretly  embraced 
Christianity.  The  exertions  of  the  king  seconding 
those  of  the  Missionaries,  several  of  the  chiefs  iii 
Eimeo  now  declared  their  adherence  to  the  new 
religion;  Patii,  a  priest  who  resided  in  the  same 
district,  publicly  burned  the  idols  under  his  care, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  several  other  of  the 
priests.  Vast  numbers  now  came  forward  to  inquire 
concerning  the  new  faith,  both  in  Tahiti  and  Eimeo ; 
places  for  worship  were  built,  schools  established, 
and  in  1811,  about  six  hundred  ])ersons  had  re- 
nounced idolatry.  But  these  changes  did  not  pro- 
ceed without  opposition.  The  converts  in  Tahiti  were 
persecuted  with  savage  cruelty,  and  many  of  them 
were  sacrificed  to  the  idols. 

In  181  j,  the  pagan  chiefs  sent  a  second  invitation 
to  the  refugees  in  Eimeo,  to  return  to  Tahiti. 
This  was  acirpted,  and  Pomard  now  departed  with  a 
large  number  of  Christian  converts.  On  approaching 
Tahiti,  they  found  their  adversaries  on  the  beach, 
ready  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  a  firing  was  com- 
menced upon  them ;  but  the  King  sent  proposals 
of  peace,  which  were  accepted.  All  differences  were 
adjusted,  appareHlIji,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
but  on  the  following  Sabbath,  when  Pomard  and 
about  eight  hundred  of  his  adherents  had  assembled 
for  public  worship,  the  firing  of  muskets  was  heard, 
and  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  with  the  banners  of 
their  idols,  were  seen  rounding  a  distant  point.  "  It 
is  war  I  It  is  war!"  was  re-ech(x-d  by  the  assembly, 
who  prepared  to  run  for  their  arms.  Pomare  arose, 
and  requested  them  to  be  quiet.     He  then  stated,  th>t 
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bciiif;  n«8cnil)lcd  lor  the  worship  of  God,  they  iiiiKlit 
cousidiT  tluinsclvcs  uiidor  HIm  |)rotcctiun,.and  that 
they  ought  not  tu  furxakc  hix  worship,  even  oit  the 
approacii  of  an  oiit-niy.  Th«  as.Konihly  then  (w-nti-d 
themHi'lvi's,  and  thi'  m-rvicc  proroi-ded ;  mid,  when  it 
wot)  c'onc-hidcd,  they  repiiired  to  their  Vmts  to  prorure 
their  weapons.  The  parties  met,  and  the  content  was 
hhiody,  hut  ultiniutely  the  idolaters  gave  way,  and 
fled  to  their  strong-holds  in  the  nuiuntains. 

The  King's  warriors,  according  to  u.siial  custom, 
prepared  to  pursue  them ;  but  Pomare  pnihiljited  any 
one  from  the  pursuit,  or  from  molesting  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  villages;  for  in  former  wars,  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  destroy,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  uU  that  could  be  found  of  the  defeated  party.  The 
King  then  sent  a  chosen  band  to  the  temple  at  Tau- 
lilua,  where  stood  the  great  war  idol,  Oro,  with  orders 
to  destroy  temple,  altars,  idols,  and  every  aiipendnge 
of  idolatry.  T>)  these  instructions,  he  added,  "  Go 
not  to  the  little  island  where  the  women  and  children 
have  been  left  for  security;  nor  to  the  villages  and 
plantations ;  enter  not  into  the  houses,  and  destroy  not 
the  property  of  your  enemies.  "  His  commands  were 
obeyed.  Persons  oiul  property  were  respected,  but 
every  vestige  of  idolatry  was  destroyed,  aud  the  idol 
Oro  borne  in  triumph  to  the  camp  of  the  King,  who, 
afterwards,  in  contempt,  fixed  it  uji  in  his  kitchen  as 
a  post,  whereou  to  hang  basketa  of  provisions. 

Thus  fell  idolatry  iu  Tahiti.  The  clemency  shown 
after  the  battle,  by  the  King,  astonished,  and  won  the 
hearts  ot  his  enemies.  They  remembered  the  cruelties 
practised  on  former  occasions,  and  reflecting  on 
recent  events,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  these 
new  principles  of  luunanity  couKl  only  have  been 
derived  from  the  new  religion.  With  this  conviction, 
they  determined  to  embrace  Christianity;  and,  so 
genend  was  this  resolution,  that  in  a  few  weeks, 
there  was  not  one  professed  idolater  on  the  island. 
Siniilctr  results  have  takeji  place  in  other  islands  of 
the  group,  where  the  worship  of  the  true  God  now 
universally  prevails. 

With  idolatry,  fell  the  institution  of  the  Arcois, 
infanticide,  and  other  practices  connected  with  the 
pagan  system.  With  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  arisen  the  desire  for  knowledge.  Schools 
have  been  established  iu  every  direction,  places  for 
worship  erected,  printing-presses  set  u]),  and  the 
civil  arts  of  life  are  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Instead 
of  living  like  brutes,  huddled  together  in  large  num- 
bers in  one  apartment,  amidst  filth  and  vermin,  they 
now  build  neat  cottages,  flooretl  and  partitioned, 
stored  with  furniture  of  their  own  manufacture,  and 
surrounded  by  neat  gardens.  A  more  extended 
cultivation  of  the  ground  prevails,  while  the  intro- 
dui.'tion  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  fronj  the  native  cane,  and  of 
oil  from  the  cocoa-nut,  has  provided  for  more  general 
habits  of  iiulustry.  A  new  system  of  civil  goveni- 
meut,  embracing  a  sort  of  parliament,  chosen  by  the 
people,  a  written  code  of  laws,  the  appointment  of 
judges,  magistrates,  trial  by  jury,  &c.,  have  succeeded 
to  the  former  despotism.  A  spirit  of  enterprise 
begins  to  prevail,  and  another  generation  may  prt)- 
bably  find  the  Polynesians  competing  with  their 
Eiiropean  instrvietors  in  several  branches  of  trade. 
We  conclude  this  sketch  in  the  words  of  the  gallant 
and  intelligent  Captain  Gambler,  who  visited  these 
islands  in  1822,  since  which,  much  greater  improve- 
ments have  taken  place. 

*'  At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuorj",  18-2'2,  the  shipbeini»hoveto,  outside  the  reef,  a  party 
of  us  proceeded  towards  the  village  of  Far^.  After  pass- 
ing Ihe  reef  of  coral  which  forms  the  harbour,  astonishment 
and   delight   kept  uii  sQcnt  for  some  moments,  aud  was 


tnprohation  at  lh« 
winte  rottniro,  prf- 


■    '    by  a  burst   of  k  "  '    1 

ro    u».      Ill    ever. 

t  f  >'  1 7    I  ./J  //ijA,  V.  .  ^  -  ', 

fiiliiiKi',  w):;rh  e 

V.rn,,,-      l,ll|e     fll-.,.;, , ,.., 

t    ami  uiiitnntjDn  to  tbu  *< 
r  Th,-    rliicf.1  lake    a    iin 

own  hoiisen.     Tlie  yue-Mi,  and  licr  dai, 
in    the    EiiKlinh    t:i-tii-,n,    rorfi-, .-.I    r. 
colta^ju.     Tlie  fll 
i.ilantf,  and  by   i 
and  bedsteads.     Thi:rc  vuro  tui 
of  thin  white  cloth,  with  clark   1. 
border,  wbi' ' 
rooinii.     Til 

and  clean,      i  m-  h>}uii>i  *n   iwiw^it^  w  .i^  m 
llamraiTs,  k.iwh,  ami  udzc<i,  were  heanl  in 

Houses     ill    I'lriril..     iiu.l     ll.i.    ..\..     In     r.ll      ,,..■ 

Kta^es  of  (<■ 
building,  an  I 

"  Artcrwards.  I  walkfMl  out  to  the  |ioint  toriiiiiiL 
sion  of  the  two  bays.     When   I  rcacherl   it,  I   ^ 
enjoy  the  lovely  secno  lieforo   me.     I  ■•   il . 

but  it  iMisscssed  charms  imlcpendent  iiery 

and  rich  vctjetation.  The  blessinirs  ol  Llin.-.Uaiiity  wore 
diffused  umoii!»  the  fine  jK-ople  who  iiiliabit  it;  a  tatli- 
f  r       '     ■  'nployment  bad  I    '         ' 

^.  i  to  e\cel  iu  tbi 

I',.... ..1  welfare  hads,;,,..  .,,  „,.,  „,,.,,   ,ui.<i:- 

sequence,  civilization  was  advancing  with  wonderfully  rapid 
strides." 

Such  was  Polynesia,  and  such  it  she  now. 


End  xifw  . 


^  u..^;.\r.   f.  'ai. 


1111  rij:uM-i  pn'j.Tiiu,,'  1 


rum  tb<* 


ridm,  l>y  wbkb  it  U  ki'iil  u|>ti|:lil  in  lh<  watn.     8n  mim>  cat  in  f.  IM. 


To  fear  the  censures  of  men,  when  Go<l  is  your  judge ,  (o 
fear  their  evil,  when  Gol  is  your  defence  ;  to  fear  death, 
when  He  is  the  entrance  to  life  and  fclirity,  is  unresMn- 
able  and  pernicious ;  but  if  you  wdl  turn  your  passion  into 
duty,  and  joy,  and  security,  fear  to  offen<l  God,  to  enter 
voluntarily  into  temptation ;  fear  the  allurintj  fan-  of  lust, 
and  the  smooth  entertainments  of  intempor.  -  the 

anger  of  Go<l,  when  )  ou  have  deserved  it ;  you 

have  recovered  from  the  snare,  then  inflniui\  n-ji  lo  re- 
turn into  that  condition,  in  whioli  whosoever  dwell*,  is  the 
heir  of  fear  and  elcnial  sorrow. — Juismy  Tavlor. 


Solid  devotions  resemble  the  rivers  which  run  under  the 
earth,  they  steal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  seek  the 
Eyes  of  Gml:  and  it  often  happens,  that  those  of  whom 
we  speak  least  on  Earth,  are  best  known  in  Heaven.— • 
Caussin 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

I.   Imreductlon— \Vh«l  »  roliuc»l    Kconomyt  — SuiUtic*— The 
Aiti  «Bd  8ci«nc«-Helition— Educitioo— S»»inp'  B»nk»— Pro- 
*ideat  Socialie*. 
I^J   r  lit  condition  of  sociotj',  almost  all  men, 

part  .1  the   middle  and  ujjJht  clas-si-s  of  life, 

are  r..liiKiil  Eoouomist.s;  ulthouj;h  it  is  tnie  that 
there  are  many,  who,  like  the  Freu«  hmmi,  who  was 
astonished  when  told  he  had  all  his  life  spoken  prose, 
are  ignorant  of  such  Ix-ing  the  case.  The  difference 
between  men  u|x)n  this  head  is,  that  the  profi'*se<l 
Political  Economists  are  those,  who  have  studied 
the  suhject  with  care,  sur\eyed  it  generally,  as  well 
as  in  iU  particular  details,  and  avaiknl  themselves 
of  the  exj)eriencc  and  reflection  of  others.  Tliose 
who  ajv  not  professed  Political  Economists,  are  those 
who  have  adopted  a  notion,  it  may  be  right,  or  it  may 
be  wrong,  on  nam>w  and  uncertain  grounds.  Per- 
sons in  almost  ever>'  class  in  society,  are  occasionally 
called  upon  to  deliberate,  to  advise,  and  to  act  upon 
questions  conccmingWealth,  Taxation,  Tithes,  Wagi'S, 
the  PiHir-laws,  Public  Charities,  &c..  which  involve 
con.«ideral)lc  acquaintance  with  a  jK-culinr  science. 
TlK're'  are  certain  ((uestions,  such  as  Free  Trade,  Coni- 
laws,  the  Money  an»l  Banking  Systems,  which  directly 
affect  grwit  multitudes,  and  all  of  which  are  branches 
of  one  particular  science.  Whether  we  call  this  the 
science  of  Statistics,  or  of  National  Wealth,  or  of 
Political  Economy,  or  what  we  will,  it  is  plain,  that 
he  who  has  studied  it  in  all  its  bearings,  who  has, 
for  any  length  of  time,  revolved  the  opinions  of 
others  in  his  mind,  and  applied  the  experience  of  the 
past  to  the  condition  of  the  present,  must  be  much 
better  adapted  to  judge,  than  he,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  applies  his  thoughts  to  the  single  abstracted 
question  brought  before  him.  When  the  Irishman 
was  asked  whether  he  could  play  upon  the  violin,  he 
replied,  he  did  not  know — for  he  had  never  tried.  It 
is  otherwise,  however,  upon  this  subject.  Those 
who  rush  unprepared  into  discussion  or  action,  upon 
any  of  the  intricate  questions  connected  w  ith  national 
resourees,  are  assuming  that  they  can  play,  though 
they  have  never  learnt.  It  is  not  only  that  they  have 
never  learnt,  but  they  strenuously  refuse  to  learn. 
They  change  the  name,  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
these  to  be  questions  of  Political  Economy,  and  then 
thev.rize  most  fatally  ujwn  them.  Political  Economy 
is  the  only  science  which  they  think  comes  natural 
to  a  man.  Meditine,  Law,  Theology,  Mechanics, 
Chemistry,  Dpiamics,  are  all  confessedly  better 
under8to«<l  by  those  who  have  studic<l  them,  than  by 
those  who  have  not,  while  Political  Economy,  which 
is  to  the  full  as  difficult  as  any  of  these,  and  in  the 
vastneai  of  its  bearings  and  of  its  immediate  results, 
sorpasses  any  of  them,  is  thought  by  them  to  be  best 
intrusted  to  chance  and  inexi)erieiice. 

Thctt;  are  many  causes,  besides  the  increase  or 
deocaae  of  National  Wealth,  by  which  the  civilizatiim, 
prosperity  and  hajipiness  of  a  nation  is  influenced. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  commcr- 
eisJ  success,  the  advancement  of  a  nation  may  be 
utterly  blighted  by  the  influence  of  one  of  these 
iudi pendent  causes;  or  in  the  most  dq>ressing 
political  contingencies,  it  may  l>c  sustained  by  the 
influence  of  another.  The  Religion  of  a  country  is 
one  of  these  indeiK-ndent  causes.  Paganism,  imless 
of  a  Tery  debased  and  debasing  order,  is  a  thing, 
humanly  speaking,  indifferent ;  it  neither  furthers 
nor  hinders  the  progress  of  civilization.  Supersti- 
tion, by  inducing  a  general  narrow-minded  and 
timid  bigotry,  pif>u8  fraud,  or  spiritual  tyranny, 
ia  strongly  opposed  to  the  ad\ancement  of  national 
intellect  or  pr«>sjicrity.  Spain,  at  the  pre-sent  moment, 
li  but  too  txnhappy  an  illustration  of  this  remark. 


There"  is  another  country  man-r  home,  to  which  it 
also  iK'culiurly  applies.  Genuine  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  other  hand,  has  the  most  striking 
effect!  not  on  nutionid  morality  and  national  habits 
alone,  but,  through  them,  upon  national  improvement 
in  every  re'sjwct. 

The  existence  of  Slavery  within  a  state,  is  another 
cireunjstancc  by  which  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
is  influencwl.  Sla\  ery  re-.sembles  a  cancer ;  it  is  not 
only  an  evil  in  itself,  but  rota  into  the  soundest  parts 
of  the  constitution. 

The  shape  which  luxurj*  assiimes;  the  direction 
thus  afforded  to  industry  and  capital;  the  usual 
mode  of  working,  whether  snigly  or  in  bodies;  the 
nature  of  the  literature  each  order  enjoys;  these, 
with  many  other  points,  have  the  strongest  bearing 
upon  national  improvement. 

Much  has  of  late  years  been  done  in  England, 
regarding  the  education  of  the  people,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  If  we  compiu^  our  condition 
with  what  it  ought  to  be,  rather  than  with  what  it 
has  Ix-eu,  we  shall  find  le-ss  reason  for  self-satisfied 
exultation,  than  for  incre'ased  exertion.  Adam 
Smith  urged,  thirty  years  ago,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  charity-shools,  and  an  imprt)vement  in 
the  matter  of  instruction:  both  have  taken  place  to 
a  considerable  exUnt*,  but  neither  so  much  as  he 
desire-d,  nor  as  necessity  requires.  The  elementary 
parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  would  not  be  of 
very  dillicult  attainment,  and  would  prove  incalcu- 
lably useful  in  after-life.  Some  foundation  in 
Political  Economy  wouUl  jjrove  most  highly  service- 
able; it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  individual 
alone,  but  most  advantageous  to  the  public.  The 
lower  orders  would  not  in  that  case  be,  as  now,  liable 
to  the  misleading  of  every  designing  demagogue. 
Sound  knowledge,  however  trifling  in  iU  extent, 
would  protect  them  from  a  thousand  of  the  mis- 
chievous fallacies  now  extant  and  now  working.  If 
they  were  well  grounded  in  tlie  outlines  of  the 
science,  it  would  go  furtlier  towards  rendering  them 
provident,  than  any  other  scheme  which  could  be 
devised.  He  who  would  really  see  this  a  happy  and 
a  flourishing  country,  must  spare  no  pains  nor  cxer- 
ticms,  to  induce  the  labouring  class  to  become  pro- 
vident, "  looking  before  and  after  with  cxix'ctalion 
just."  Providence,  or  fore>thought,  consists  in  a  pre"- 
meditated  excess  of  capital ;  or,  in  plainer  language, 
a  provident  man  is  one  who  always  calculates  his 
income  Ix-fore  he  runs  into  expense,  and  takes  care 
there  shall  be  something  left.  A  iirovident  man  is  one 
who  is  always  pn-pared;  an  improvident,  is  one  who, 
on  cvir>-  little  re-verse,  has  nothing  to  fly  to  but  the 
parish.  Notliing  will  so  effectually  pre-serve  the  lower 
orders  from  the  misery  of  i>olitical  ileceptions,  and 
the  more  biting  wre-tchedness  of  improvident  habits, 
as  some  knowledge  of  the  jvist  principles  of  PoUtical 
E(  onomy.  Much  of  this  species  of  informatitm  might 
easily  be  embodied  in  inU-restiiig  compilations  of 
history  or  travels,  or  even  in  works  of  fiction. 
Amusement  men  w  ill  seek  for,  and  find ;  it  is  a  great 
point,  there-fore,  gained,  if  amusement  can  be  pro- 
vided, which  shall  not  Ik-  hurtful;  but  much  greater, 
if  jjositively  lK-neficial+. 

The  instruction  of  the  lower  class  in  religion  has 
never  Ix-cn  carried  far  enough:  so  far  as  it  might 
very  easily  l)e,  and  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands  that  it  should.     Oue  reason  for  the  dcfi- 

•  In  1826  there  were  fl.WO  charily-#rhoo1«,  conlaining  6.'iO,4ffl 
KhoUr*. un<lei  th<--i""-'  •'""-'■  "I  '•"  K.i.il,lisl,i-J  Church;  in  IH33. 
thene  h»(l  increa-  J™-  .         , 

rirTTKiI   rcmirk«  ot 
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cicnry,  perhaps,  may  bo,  that  ri-linion  is  sflilonr 
vifwctl  as  a  iimtfcr  of  tduculidii,  fvcii  in  the  liinluT 
clttSHes.  Iiistruilion  is  moBt  curtfully  bctitowi'd  to 
ndvaiico  t<'nii)orul  iiitfrt'Ht.s,  but  ctiriiity  iH  lift  very 
much  to  cliaiieo.  Tw  paniit  riliuqiiishiH  it  to  thi- 
school  muster,  and  the  siJioolmaHtcr  intrustH  it  to  thu 
care  of  die  pan-iit.  What  religion  our  youth  have, 
is  very  much  pickiil  up  at  random,  ami  such  as  our 
youth  arc,  nuih  must  be  our  men.  It  is  unipieB- 
tionable  l)ut  tliat  a  more  regular  and  systematic 
tcachinj;  upon  this  vitally- imi)ortant  subject  woidd  be 
an  improvement. 

Rilij;i()us  education,  and  that,  too,  up  to  a  much 
hiKlur  point  than  is  at  present  httcnipted,  ini^lif, 
without  much  ililliculty,  be  attained  amon({  all  classes 
of  society.  Children  from  every  grade  in  society, 
those  in  the  lowest  <harity-seh(M)l.  and  those  in  the 
most  fashionable  colleu;e,  should  all  be  made  to  feel 
that  sound  Christian  instnution,  an<l  sincere  practical 
n-ligious  habits,  were  to  be  viewed  as  the  primary 
and  principal  object  of  their  edu';ati<m. 

There  arc  other  objects,  though  of  subordinate 
importance,  which  luive  their  weight  ujMm  the  habits 
and  happiness  of  society.  The  invaluable  system  of 
Savings  Banks,  is  one  of  the  greatest  inornl  blessings 
to  the  coimtry,  and  the  nation  must  Ijc  for  ever 
indebted  to  Bishop  Sumner  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  advocated  their  arlojjtion.  Provident  Societies, 
acting  as  auxiliari.s  to  Sa\ings'  Banks,  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked.  Every  thing  i>roductive  of 
forethought  and  habits  of  frugality  is  to  be  viewed  in 
the  same  light.  The  domestic  ediicatiim  of  females, 
particularly  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  is  an  object  of 
infinitely  too  much  con.seq»ience  to  be  trifled  with. 
In  manufacturing  towns,  the  temptation  of  high  and 
early  wages  often  causes  their  domestic  education  to 
be  so  neglected,  that  they  are  utterly  ignorant  how  to 
conduct  the  conunonest  household  charges,  and  when, 
therefore,  they  marry,  their  home  is  a  scene  of  squalid 
wretchedness  such  as  their  condition  and  their  earn- 
ings by  no  means  justify.  The  bringing  up  the 
members  of  the  same  family  to  different  occupations, 
so  that  no  stagnation  in  the  demand  for  any  one 
species  of  lal«)nr  may  throw  the  whole  out  of  emphiy- 
ment,  should  be  attended  to.  Pn-mature  marriages, 
under  the  iutluenee  of  temporary  high  wages,  is  the 
bane  of  national  improvement.  Every  evil,  private 
and  public,  flows  from  it.  Wretchedness,  dis- 
tress, pauperism,  heart-broken  desperation,  vagrancy, 
drunkenness,  and  an  early  grave,  ore  am(mg  a  few 
ol  its  fruits.  A  family  ot  human  beings  produced 
amid  utter  pauperism,  and  sustaining  a  precarious 
existence  in  the  lowest  degradatiim,  is  another  of  its 
conseiiuences.  This  is  a  point  of  Political  Economy 
with  which  the  middle  orders  of  society  arc  far 
better  practically  acquainted.  That  what  will  kwp 
one  individual  in  respectability,  will  not  keep  five  in 
the  same  condition  of  life,  is  a  fact  so  well  underst(Mid, 
that  its  practical  result,  celibacy,  is  extensively 
apparent.  But  the  corresponding  fact,  that  what 
will  fill  one  mouth  will  not  .suffice  to  fill  five,  is  never 
calculated  upon.  Olibacy  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
middle  and  upper  orders  of  society,  yet  the  cause  of 
it  presses  with  much  greater  weight  upon  the  lower. 
In  the  one  case,  it  is  a  descent  iu  rank  and  in 
comfort;  in  the  other  it  is  absolute  starvation,  or  the 
miserable  dole  of  parochial  relief.  S. 

\MrTidrtdfrom  ARciiBisnfM-  Wiiatelv's  EiMyi.] 

Slow  but   surk  JrsTiCR. God  s  justice  on  offenders 

goes  not  alwavs  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace  ;  nml 
he  is  not  piinloned  for  the  fault,  who  is  !or  a  while  reprieved 
from  the  punishment.  Yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the 
inn  qoi'S  t]uictly  to  bed.  before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper 
u  brought  to  him  to  discharge. — Fuller. 


THE  VALE  OF  BUTTKIlMFriR. 

Amidst  the  mountain*  and  lake*  if  that  Itcantiful 
portion  of  Cumberlund,  celebnitetl  an  t1i<-  L«ko 
District,  and  abounding  with  tin-  niu»I  di^  r«iifirtl 
sccnerj'.  arc  found  a  number  of   •«niall   <  I  I 

iK-aring  a  very  strong  resembUn'-o   t<»  •-•ai  \<  > 

size  and  architecture.  One  of  thi-in  is  if  *n-  hwmall 
dimensions,  that  there  are  only  '•ovod  Srtls  in  it. 
They  are  chapels  of  case  belonging  l-)  the  diflcrcnt 
townships,  into  which  the  panshos  in  *lii»b  th«7  are 
situated  are  divided;  and  they  have  but  small 
enilowments,  for  they  originally  IK-Iuigcd  to  the 
religious  houses,  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
ICighth,  the  revenues  of  which  were  then  dixcrted 
t.)  other  purposes.  A  century  ago,  they  w>fn-  wrrril 
by  jwrsons  not  in  orders,  but  since  then,  the  binhm's 
have  abolished  this  practice,  and  they  arc  ull  imv. 
su])plied  with  regidurly- ordained  minist.Ts  Th 
emoluments  have  been  increased  by  Qij.:«fi  Ann. 
Bounty  and  private  munificence. 

Amongst  these  chapels,  is  that  of  Buttermerr     if 
which,  with    its  adjoining  School  Room,  wc   give  a 
sketch.     It  is  beautifully  situated   in  a  ret'--''   '  ••• 
in  Uie  parish  of  Brigham,  nine  miles  from 
At  the  time  when  its  emoluments  were  in<  i<<i-  u  - 
Queen  Anne's  Bimrty,  it  was  certified  of  the  annuul 
value  of  one  pound. 

In  the  Lake  District  there  are  eight  princij)«l  vail- 
leys,  diverging  almost  from  one  common  centre,  an<l 
separated  liy  high  mountain- ridges.  Mr.  W()ril<- 
wortb  says,  that  from  a  point  between  the  in-nnitan'^ 
of  (ireat  Gavel  and  Scaw-fell,  o  shepherd  would  not 
re(iuire  more  thon  an  hour  to  descend  into  any  mu- 
of  the  vales.  The  few  inhabitants  of  th'=o  \n"rs 
enjoy,  even  to  the  present  time,  as  happy 
we  can  well  conceive  to  be  possible.     My  ii;  i 

was  derived  from  a  person,  who,  until  a  few  yeais 
past,  was  a  parish  8chool-ma.<rter,  and  he  had  full 
means  of  observation,  for  the  remuneration  of  his 
labours  consisted  chiefly  in  taking  up  his  abode  for 
n  week,  by  turns,  at  the  different  farm-houses. 

Many  of  the  farms  belong  to   the   farmers  them- 
selves,  and    have    lieen    very    many    years    in    their 
families.    The  farmers  are  called  sintesinrn.  or  est   • 
men,  and  some  have  considerable  property,  but 
do  not  alter  their  habits  when  they  get  rii  h ;    I  i 
man  driving  his  cattle,  who  was  worth  20,000/.    : 
all    bring  up  their    families   to  hard   work,   ami    in 
frugal   habits  j   they  use   scarcely  any  thing  bey<iii<l 
the  actual   necessaries  of   life,   and  as   they  bi 
a    fine    mountain    air,    they   are   almost    univc^ 
healthy.      Their  personal   appearance  is   gi«>d,  tlnir 
countenances  have  a  fine  cost,  and  some  of  the  wmii'-n 
are  Ixautiful;   but  their  chief  excellence   is   in  their 
moral  habits;   public  crimes  arc  .seldom  heard  of  and 
they  have  few   private  quarrels.       The  familii 
mostly  large,  and  my  informant  said,  it  was  a  ph..  .... 

thing  to  see  the  members  of  each  one  assembled  o! 
an  evening,  at  their  different  in-doors  emplo5Tnents . 
they  would  often  beg  of  him  to  read  to  them,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  family  would  go  with  him  to 
a  neighbouring  family,  that  he  might  read  to  both. 
The  old  fashion  is  still  continuetl  here,  of  fl  : 

8cr\ants  all  living  in  the  hou.sewith  the  farm 

These  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  have  ot  ;•  rs 

become  regular  attendants  at  their  chajH'ls.  :.!ul  t:,i- 
Bible  is  well  circulate<l  among  them.  Tlicy  arc,  as 
it  were,  shut  out,  by  their  locality,  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  as  they  have  but  few  wants,  which 
arc  all  easily  supplied,  they  are  more  free  from  the 
excitements  of  gain  and  ambition  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  populous  places,  and  but  little  subject  fc> 
envy  and  discontent,  or  the  contagion  of  bad  example. 
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ill.ll-ll.    AND    VllOOL-llolSli    IN    THE    VALI    Of    DIJTTEllMhUt. 


They  seem  indeed  to  exhibit,  i 

The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth. 
That  dignify  and  cheer  a  low  estate. 

The  character  of  peace. 

Sobriety  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 

And  honest  dcalinij,  and  untainted  speech. 

And  pure  gixKl-will,  and  hospitable  cheer. 

That  make  the  very  thought  of  country  life, 

A  thought  of  refuge  for  the  mind,  detained 

Reluctantly,  cmong  the  bustling  crowd. — Wordsworth. 

In  Dr.  Buni's  History  of  Cumbrrland,  published 
in  1777,  this  district  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
refuge,  by  incans  of  its  nioiiiitains  and  fiistncsses, 
for  the  Moss-trooiKTS,  who,  during  the  disturbances 
in  the  Borders,  previous  to  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  committed  cotttinunl  ravages  in  that 
pEU't  of  the  country.  "  From  this  time,  1 700,"  he 
says,  "  hostilities  have  pradually  snb*.ided,  and  us 
the  generations  which  had  been  brought  up  in  ra|iiiic 
and  misrule,  died  away,  their  posterity  on  both  sides 
liave  become  humanized.  Tlie  arts  of  peace  and 
civil  policy  ha'e  b4fen  cultivat^-d,  and  every  man 
livca  safe  in  his  possession ;  felonies,  and  other 
criminal  offences,  arc  as  seldom  romniiftcd  in  these 
parts  a.<t  in  most  other  places  in  the  united  kingdom." 
It  is  added,  in  a  note,  "  There  is  now  remaining  only 
one  species  of  theft  peculiar  to  the  Borders,  and 
'!  •  IS,  where  men  an<l  women  steal  each  other;  they 
I.  i-' n  to  the  borders,  the  kindred  of  the  one  sitie  or 
the  other  rise  and  follow  the  fray,  but  the  parties 
fugitive  most  commonly  outstrip  them,  i)a8S  over  into 
the  opposite  marchc  without  any  hostile  attempt,  get 
lovingly  married,  and  return  home  in  peace."  I 
would  here  add  a  l>eautiful  remark  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, rc*ipc<:ting  the  above  mentioned  Chapel  of 
Butfcrmerc.  "  A  man,"  he  says,  "  must  be  very 
iniM-nsiblc,  who  would  not  be  touched  with  pleasure 
at  the  fight  of  it;  so  strikingly  expressed  by  its 
.  how  small  miwt  l>e  the  congregation 
d,  as  it  were  like  one  family,  and  pro- 
it  the  same  time  to  the  ]■  r-,  (in 
I                ■:   with    the    lurrouuding    n;  .;    the 


depth  ot  that  seclusion  in  which  the  people  live,  that 
has  rendered  necessary  the  building  of  a  separate 
place  of  worship  for  so  few;  a  patriot  calling  to 
mind  the  stately  fabrics  of  Canterbury,  York,  or 
Westminster,  will  find  a  heartfelt  satisfaction  in 
presence  of  this  lowly  pile,  as  a  monument  of  the 
wise  institutions  of  our  country,  and  as  evidence  of 
the  all-pervading  and  patental  care  of  that  venerable 
establishment,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  the  humblest  • 
daughter."  M — t. 

AKXIVEHSAUIKS  IS  KOVEMBER. 
MONDAY,  mil. 
St.  Martiv.— Tlie  Festival  of  i'l.  Martin  was  instituted  in  650,  and  w 
one  of  ihi'  periods  from  wliicli  llie  quarters  were  heretofore  reckoned, 
as  tlicy  now  are  from  Michaelnia.",  iic.     lie  was  tlic  son  of  a  niili- 
lary  tribune,  and  coinprllcd  by  liU  father  to  embrace  the  profession 
of  anns,  though,  from  hi*  birth,  the  extreme  meekness  of  liis  diipo-  - 
••ition  had  l>fin  remark<^l.     Whfn  of  age  to  follow  liii  n%vn  inrlin*- 
lion,  he  quitli'd  the  niilitai  '  -.  and   withl  lire- 

incnt,  from  which  he  wa»  i  i-  Hilary.     V  ;»  of 

Tours,  his  success  in  conviL  then  was  so  (  it  he 

is  not  unfrcquently  Mylcd  tlie  Apostle  of  ikc  CiauU.  lie  died  al  the 
aee  of  eighty-four,  about  the  year  400. 

WKDNKSDAY,  13lh. 
35t  rr(n(iiu.  the  learned,  but  heretical,  opponent  of  St.  .Tcrome 

and  St.  Aiifiustinc,  was  born  at  llan^or,  North  Walcst 
1771   Hursiing  of  the  Solway  Moss,  by  which  an  immense  space  of 
cultivated  land  was  inund.iled  with  the  mud  and  peat  disgorged 
from  this  dreadful  quagmire  or  hog. 

yillDAY,  l.'jih.  ' 

1577  Sir  yrancit  Draht  wiled  from  I'lymouth  on  his  first  voyage 
round  the  world. 

SATrUDAY.  16ih. 
1272  lltiiry  III.  died,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  being  ihfc 
longest  in  the  annals  of  Kngland.  except  that  of^  George  111. 
SLNUAY.  I7ih. 

TwF.STV-Foi'nTII    Sl-MMV    AITin    TllIMTV. 

St.  Hk.ii.  a  native  of  llurgundy.  was  liorn  in  1140,  ami  earl» 
ualronited  by  Henry  II.,  by  whom  he  «n'.  irailr  l!i«hi>n  of  Lincoln 
lie  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  and  his  niiMu  ■■red  in  ii,  borne 

to  the  shrine  by  King  .lohn  and   Wil  I  Scotland,  and 

followed  by  three  archbishops  and  fouui ,        Many  iniraclea 

are  attributeil  to  him,  but  hu  legend  is  less  interesting  than  liiti  Uue 

history,  — full  of  vinii".  pieiv,  and  lilM'taliiv. 

15.18  Qi^'  a  period  of  the 

1  ilioll. 

1818  Q""     '  II  i  licr  sovenly-ftflh 

jrear,  having  beeu  (or  fcUy-keveu  >eaj«  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
and  dometuo  virtue. 

I.O.NUON- 
JOHN   WILMAM   FARKKR,    WKST  STUANl). 

PcausMO  !»  Wnai.t  Nin<ii.»i.  rsirr  OKr  ■•■KRv.ARP  IN  MuKiHtt  fakn 
mirs  MixruNrit.  tpv 
SoU  by  *U  BoakMlkii  aud  Ne»ii>u<l>n  Ib  tlie  Klagdoa. 
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(  PRICI 

i  One  Pknnv. 


UNDKIt  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMlTrEK  OK  GENERAL  UTKKAj                       ^^UUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY   FOR   PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN    iv.^v. ..  ■■■■.>UK. 

SCENES    IN    INDIA. 


Tr>  the  lone  list  of  jplendiil  book^  u»\i.itty  puM'uiht'J  about  thu 
periml  of  liip  year  under  the  general  name  of  Jiniun/s,  a  new  one, 
uilitulnl  the  Ouiintai.  Anmai.  has  Ivicn  aililcil  iluring  the  pre- 
•ont  season.  It  conslsiA  of  a  (le.scrii)tive  arcouut  of  wencs  and 
eventi  in  India,  written  in  a  most  agM'e.ibte  style,  by  the  Kev. 
HniiAiiT  Caintjk,  and  abounds  in  narratives  of  great  interest. 
The  embellishments  <-nmpn«e  twc;ity-five  plate*,  beautifully  en- 
Rraved  from  ih.  '  :<  of  W.  UsMtii ,  K.8q.,  U.A., 
•11  well  known  l  <!  inlerestinn  nictures  of  KiUletn 
subjects.  Tlif  ;  y.  the  stiiptndoMs  hnihlint^^.  and 
the  huge  aniniiK  ul  Uie  louuiry.  are  >  iic 

skill ;  and  the  cencral  features,  nianm  u- 

liarities,  of  the  Oriental  regions,  are  thu-^  ,  r  m 

ait  attrartive  ami  intelligible  form,  illustratmg  the  vivid  narratives  to 
which  the  prints  are  attached.  Hoth  the  gentlemen,  to  whose  joint 
Ulwurs  we  arc  indebted  for  this  work,  having  I  •  '  years  re- 
sident in  India,  there  is  a  tone  of  tidi  lity  and  ol  !  it,  which 
could  not  be  imparled  by  either  author  or  .i  ily  unac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  country  to  which  il  rtlaits. 

Wo  extract  a  few  interesting  passai-cs  from  this  charming  volume, 
and  furnish  engravings  of  two  of  the  illustrations,  premising, 
however,  that  it  i»  impoew  ble  to  convey,  im  vn^t,  ariy  thing  like 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  beautiful  steel  engravings  which  decorate 

llle    OniKNTAI.  Anm'ai. 

The  Monsoo:«*. 

Osf  the  15th  of  Octolwr,  the  flap-iitaff  was  struck,  as  a 
sif^nnt  for  nil  vessels  to  leave  the  (Madras)  mads,  lest  they 
should  be  overtaken  by  the  motisooii.  On  that  very  raorn- 
inR  some  preiuonitory  symptoms  of  the  apprxiarhing  "  war 
of  element.s"  had  aiipeared. 

As  the  house  we  occupied  overlooked  the  beach,  we 
coulil  lichold  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon  in  all  its  prand 
•ud  terrific  sublimity.  The  wind,  with  a  force  which  nothing 

•  Or  Trnrfe  H'intf,  which,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  blows  periodically 
from  one  point  of  the  compaai,  (hen  suddenly  changes,  and  blows 
brum  the  opposite  point. 

Vol.  IIL 


Ocf  p 


could  resi.sl,  bent  the  tufted  heads  of  the  \all,  slim  cocna 
nut  trees  almost  to  the  earth,  llini;inK  the  li(?ht  sand  into 
the  air  in  eddyiiiR  vortices,  until  the  rain  had  either  so  in 
creased  its  gnivily,  or  beaten  it  into  a  mass,  as  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  rai'sinR  it.  The  pale  liKlilninR  stn-nmed  from 
the  clouds  in  broad  sheets  of  llame,  which  appeared  to  en- 
circle the  heavens  as  if  every  element  had  been  convert"! 
into  fire,  and  the  world  was  mi  the  eve  of  a  general  oiti- 
(InRrntion,  whilst  the  peal,  which  instantly  followed,  was  like 
the  explosion  of  a  pinpowder-maKazine.  Tlie  heavens 
seemed  to  be  one  vast  reser\oir  of  flame,  which  was  prrv 
pelled  from  its  voluminous  Iwd  by  some  invisible  but  omni- 
potent aRency,  and  threatened  to  (linK  its  fiery  ruin  upon 
every  thing  around.  In  some  parts,  however,  of  the  pitchy 
vapour  by  which  the  skies  were  by  this  time  completely 
overspread,  the  liffhtni.njt  was  seen  only  occasionally  to 
plimmer  in  faint  streaks  of  liifht.  as  if  struRRhnir,  but  un- 
able, to  escape  from  its  prison.  ■■•■■■-  but  too  weak  ti- 
burst,  the  imix'rvious  bosoms  of  lous  maKBiine* 

in  which  it  was  at  once  cnKendtri   ,    ut  up.    So  heavy 

and  continuous  was  the  niin,  that  scarcely  any  thing,  save 
those  vi\id  bursts  of  liRlit  which  nothing  could  arrest  oi 
resist,  was   perceptible   thr\nigh  it.     The  thunder  w»«  so 
painfully  loud,  that   it  fro<iuently  cause<l  the  ear  to  thrnh  . 
a  seemed  as  if  mines  were  momentarily  sp 
heavens,  and  I  could  almost  fancy  that  one 
Actions  of  heathen  fable  w»»  lealixed  at  this  hk 
me,  and  that  I  was  bearing  an  uwult  of  the  Tr 

stirf  was  raised  by  the  wind  End  scattered  in  tli • 

of  foam  over  the  c>pUinade,  which  was  complMely  pow- 
deretl  with  the  white  feathery  spray.  It  extended  leTeim) 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach;  fish,  upwards  of  three 
inches  long,  were  found  upon  the  flat  roofo  of  houses  in  the 
town  durin<r  the  piev»lence  of  the  mooaoon.  either  blowp 
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ftont  the  laa  bjr  the  violonre  of  the  galet,  or  taken  up  in 
the  w»ter-»pouU,  which  are  very  prevalent  in  thit  tem- 
pestuous M««on.  When  these  bur»t.  whatever  lliey  con- 
mn  14  frequently  borne  by  the  sweeping  blast  to  a  cunsi- 
deiablo  distance  over-land,  and  deiiosited  in  the  most 
Uneoni^Dial  situations,  so  that  now,  during  the  violence  of 
tlMM  tropical  storms.  Ash  are  found  alive  on  the  tops  of 
bouse* ;  nor  is  this  any  Ioniser  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
actablished  resident  in  India,  who  sees  every  year  a  repe- 
tition of  this  sininilar  phenomenon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Dunns  the  extreme  violence  of  the  storm,  the  heat  was 
occasionidly  almoet  beyond  endunncc,  particularly  aflor  the 
first  day  or  two,  when  the  wind  would  at  intervals  entirely 
subside,  so  tliat  not  a  breath  of  air  could  be  foil,  and  the 
puoka  afforded  but  a  partial  relief  to  that  distru»siit({  »«n- 
Mtioa  which  is  caui>ea  by  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the 
air,  M  well  known  in  India  whiUt  the  monsoon  prevails. 
This  was  not  our  only  inconvenience ;  insects  of  all  kinds 
cnpt  alonf;  the  walls,  and  the  most  dis,i^'reeable  reptiles 
crawled  over  our  floors.  Legions  of  ants,  cockroaches, 
and  lizards,  were  forced  from  their  dark  recesses  by  the 
torrents,  and  absolutely  invaded  us.  Scorpions,  toads,  cen- 
tipedes, and  even  snakes,  made  free  entrance  into  our 
apartments,  as  if  they  had  been  Hind(K)  lazar-houses  for 
the  reception  of  wandering  and  homeless  reptiles.  Tlie 
toads,  centipedes,  and  snakes,  we  could  manage  to  destroy, 
but  the  scorpions,  lizards,  ants,  and  cockmaches,  defied  us 
by  their  numbers,  and  maintained  a  complete,  though  not 
undisturbed,  possession  of  our  chambers. 

Day  after  aay  the  same  scene  was  repeated  with  some- 
what less  violence,  though  at  intervals  the  might  of  the 
hurricane  was  truly  appalling. 

Sharks. 
Bktork  we  left  Madras,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  I 
deem  to  be  worth  recording.  Though  sharks  are  seldom 
found  in  the  surf,  thoy  are  very  numerous  beyond  it :  but 
they  sometimes  do  venture  within  the  swell,  in  the  exi)ecla- 
tioti,  probably,  of  picking  up  a  meal  from  an  overturned 
Massoolah  boat. 

One  morning  a  little  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  hap- 
pened to  Ih!  washe<l  from  a  catamaran  which  wiui  managed 
by  his  father,  who  was  tbus  early  initiating  hitn  into  the 
hardships  of  that  mode  of  life  which  he  intenued  him  to 
panue,  and,  before  he  could  be  rescued  from  the  turbulent 
waters,  a  shark  drew  him  under,  and  he  was  seen  no  more. 
The  father  lost  not  a  moment,  but  calmly  rose,  and  ]ilacing 
betw.-.T,  1,1.  ti.eth  a  large  knife  which  he  carried  sheathed 
in  li  'bund,   plunged  beneath   the  lashing  waves. 

He   :      _  1  for  some  time,  but  after  a  while  was  occa- 

sionally seen  to  rise,  and  then  dive  under  the  billows,  as  if 
actively  engaged  with  his  formidable  foe.  It  was  a  period 
of  paiiiAil  suspense  to  those  who  were  anxiously  watching 
the  issue  from  the  boats  outside  the  surf.  After  a  while 
the  white  foam  was  visibly  tinged  with  blood,  which  was 
viewed  with  a  sensation  of'  horror  by  those  who  could  only 
surmise  what  was  going  on  under  the  water.  The  man 
wsa  again  seen  to  rise  and  disappear,  so  tliat  the  work  of 
death  was  evidently  not  yet  complete.  After  some  further 
time  had  elapsed,  to  the  astunishmcnt  of  all  who  were 
Buembled  on  the  beach,  for  by  this  time  a  considerable 
crowd  had  coUectc<l,  the  body  of  a  huge  shark  was  seen 
for  a  f(w  moments  above  the  whitening  spray,  which  it 
completely  crimsoned,  and  then  disappeared;  an  instant 
after,  the  man  rose  above  the  surf,  ana  made  for  the  shore. 
He  »eeme<l  nearly  exhausted,  but  had  not  a  single  mark 
upon   his   body,  which  bore  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 

Erilous  cooilict  in  which  he  had  been  so  recently  engaged, 
e  had  scarcely  landed  when  an  immense  shark  was  cast 
unon  ilin  Iwarli  by  the  biUows.    It  was  quite  dead,  and  was 
igged  by  the  assembled  natives  beyond  the 
.  rge.    It  presented  a  most  frightful  spectacle, 
exhibiliiig   ialal   proofs  of  the  terrific  struggle  which  had 
ensued  between  this  ravenous  tyrant  of  the  deep  and  the  be- 
reaved father.    He  had  indeed  taken  a  most  signal  revenge. 
On  the  body  uf  the  huge  creature  were  several  deep 
'  lie  of  which  the  intestines  protruded.    The 

"vidcntly  plunged  into  the  belly,  and  drawn 

ring  precuion,  presenting  an  immense 

1  long.     There  were  alto  several  deep 
:i'.  and  below  the  fln«;  in  short  it  is 
impoatibic  to  i!  fearful  evidences  which  the  mon- 

ster exhibited  wets  and  dexterity  of  its  deter- 

miMd  iggrwinr,  who  had  m  boldly  periled  his   life  to 


revenge  the  deatli,  as  tl  was  nftiTwards  oscortained,  of  his 
only  child.  As  soon  as  the  shark  was  dr.iwn  to  a  place  of 
."ccurity,  it  was  opene<l,  wlu-ii  the  head  and  limbs  of  the 
Uiy  were  taken  from  its  stomach.  The  body  was  com- 
pletely dismembered,  and  the  head  severed  from  it ;  the 
(lifTerent  parts,  however,  were  scarcely  at  all  mutilated.  It 
wiiuld  seem  that,  after  separation,  they  had  been  immedi- 
ately swallowed,  without  neing  submitted  to  the  previous 
process  of  mastication.  The  moment  the  father  saw  the 
truncated  remains  of  the  little  object  of  his  affection,  the 
habitual  coldness  of  the  Hindoo  merged  in  the  tendcmea* 
of  the  parent,  and  he  for  the  moment  gave  way  to  the 
agonies  of  his  heart.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  sand, 
and  mourned  his  bereavement — 

With  sad  unhelpful  tears  ; 
but  soon  recovering  his  constitutional  serenity,  ho  unruUud 
his  dripping  turban,  and  having  placed  the  severed  remains 
of  his  child  in  the  ragged  dejwsitory,  liore  them  to  his 
fragile  tenement  of  bamboo  and  palm-lcuvea,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  immediate  cremation. 

Indian  JuootKRS. 
A   STOUT  ferocious-ltwking   fellow   »teppe<l    forward,    with 
I  a    common    wicker    basket    of    the    cuuntry,    which    he 
I  begged    we   would   carefully   examine.      This   we  accord- 
ingly did :  it  was  of  the   slightest   texture,  and   nilmitte<l 
I  the    liiiht   through    a    thousand    apertures.      Un<ler   this 
j  fragile    covering    he    placed   a    child    alxiut   eight    yean 
old,  an    interesting  little   girl,    habited    in   the  only  garb 
which   nature  had  provided  for  her,  perfect  of  frame  and 
elastic  of  limb — a  m<Mlcl  for  a  cherub,  and  scarcely  darker 
than  a  child  of  southern  France.     When  she  was  properly 
secured,  the  man,  with  a  lowering  aspect,  asked  her  some 
question,  which  she  iiislanfly  aiiswert^l :  and  as  the  thing  was 
done  within  a  few  feel  from  tne  s|.()t  on  which  we  were  seated, 
the  voice  appeared  to  come  so  distinctly  from  the  basket,  tnav 
I  felt  at  once  satisfied  there  was  no  deception.  They  held  a 
Cdiiversatiun  for  some  moments,  when  the  juggler,  almost 
with  a  scream  of  passion,  threatened  to  kill  her.    There  was 
a  stern  reality  in  the  whole  scene  which  wa.s  |>erfoctly  dis- 
maying: it  was  acted  to  the  life,  but  terrible  to  see  and 
hear.     The  child  was  heard  to  beg  for  mercy,  when  the 
man  seized  a  sword,   placed  his  foot  upon  the  frail  wicker- 
covering  under  which  his  supposed  victim  was  so  piteously 
supplicating  his  forbearance,   and,  to  my  absolute  conster- 
nation and  horror,   plunged  it  through,  wilhilrawing  it  se- 
veral times,  and  repeating   the   plunge  with   uU   the  blind 
ferocity  of  an  excited  demon.     By  this   lime,  his  uouiite- 
nance  exhibited  an  expression  fearfully  indicative  of  the 
most  frantic  of  human  passions.     Tlie  shrieks  of  the  child 
were  so  real  and  distracting,  that  they  almost  curdled,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  whole  mass  of  my  blood ;  my  first  im- 
pulse was  to  rush  upon  the  monster  and  fell  him  to  the 
earth ;  but  he  was  armed,  and  I  defenceless.     I  limked  at 
my  companions — they  appeared  to  be  pale  and   paralyzed 
with  terror ;  and  yet  these  feelings  were  somewhat  neu- 
tralized by  the  consciousness  that  the  man  could  not  dare 
to  commit  a  deliberate  murder  in  the  broad  eye  of  day,  and 
before  so  many  witnesses  ;  still  the  whole  thing  was  appall- 
ing.    The  bloixl  ran  in  streams  from  the  basket ;  the  child 
was  heard  to  struggle  under  it ;  her  groans  fell   horridly 
upon  the  ear;  her  struggles  smote  painfully  upon  the  heart. 
The  former  were  gra<lually  sulxliicd  into  a  faint  moan,  and 
the  latter  into  a  s!:ght  rustling  sound;  we  seemed  to  hear 
the  last  convulsive  gasp  which  was  to  set  her  innocent  soul 
free  from  the  gored  body,  when,  to  our  inexpressible  asto- 
nishment and  relief,  ufV-r  iniitteni.g  a  Ibw  cabalistic  words, 
the  juggler  took  up  the  basket,  but  no  chihl  was  to  be  seen. 
The  s|)ot  was,  indeed,  dyed  with  blood,   but  there  were  no 
mortal  remains,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of  undisscmbled 
wonder,  we  perceivwl  the  little  object  of  our  alarm  coming 
towards  us  fivm  among  the  crowd.     She  advanced  and 
saluted  lu,  holding  out  her  Imnd  for  our  donations,  which 
we  bestowed  with  hearty  go(xl-will ;  she  received  them  with 
a  most  graceful  salaam,  and  the  party  left  us,  well  satisfied 
with  our  more  than  expected  gratuity.    What  rendered  the 
deception  the  more  cxtraonlinary  was,  that  the  man  stood 
aloof^from  the  crowd  during  the  whole  jwrfonnance, — thera 
was  not  a  person  within  several  feet  of  him. 

HiMooo  Teiiplb  at  Tkitchenour. 

Trb  entrance  to  the  main  building  is  through  the  centre 
of  the  base,  forming  a  large  and  lofty  passage  with  u  flat 
roof.  Above  this  are  five  distinct  stories ;  so  that  I  should 
think  the  building  must  exceed  the  height  uf  a  buitdrud 
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feet.  The  exterior  of  thin  itructuro  U  very  uplpmliilly 
ornitiMc'iilLMl,  hut  Ix'am  the  rnarkn  of  n  mucli  i. 
'Iat(>  tliiiii  tlin  teniplo  nn  tlin  nill;  it  in  rovr 
nirliost  trucorv.  pMJccliiiK  in  tliti  HoIiUmI  rcliii  uMji  un' 
foiiiiilatioii  to  tliu  HUiMinil,  which  in  itiirmotintcH  hy  the 
btylu!!  or  ciilhrcH,  ku|i|><ih(>(|  Id  huvc  vuni'  i'^  ""•■  '•■•fiTiMirc 
to  one  of  thn  principul   Hiiuloo  ili-itii'M,  i  lor  thi- 

profuiui  tiiKlorstandiiiKH  of  tlic  \'ulKar.     '1 1  .which 

IS  Hovornl  yunU  within  thu  Katpwuy.  to  which  it  is  far 
iiitVrior  holh  in  cxtoriial  grandeur  ami  vnriciv  of  docomtion, 
i*  a  lliit-roofcd  hiiihliiiK  «upporli'ii  \i|Kni  ni\  iinmeniie  num- 
ber of  elc^uiit  rohiiniiK,  which,  altliou|{h  thuy  all  l>i>ar 
Im•ci^cly  liio  itnmo  chiimctcr,  are  nevertheless  every  one 
aitlerciitly  embellished,  shuwiiif{  at  once  the  amazing 
fertility  of  iiiventioii  of  the  |x'r»ons  who  erected  these 
stupendous  edifices,  their  taste,  their  manual  xkill,  and 
their  perfect  knowledi;e  of  architecture.  The  noblest 
monuments  of  ancient  Greece  ami  Runo  tnust  yield  in 
splendour  to  the  wonilerlul  structures  of  thi*  most  cxtrn- 
ordinarv  country;  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  that  exceeds  them  for  mauiiillcence  of  desi);n  and 
trrandour  of  effect.  The  mi^'hty  dome  and  gallery  of  St. 
Peter's  sinks  into  comparative  insinniflcance  before  some 
of  those  incomparable  monunionts  of  remotely  ancient  and 
comparatively  nioilern  art  to  be  found  in  Hindoostan. 
History  indeed  has  left  us  some  faint  records  of  the 
amazini;  etVorls  of  human  inifenuity  exhibited  In  the  vast 
cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  aijain  rehlized  by  the  imntrination  of  NIartin,  who 
seems  born  tu  be  the  founder  of  a  city  that  should  ecliiwe 
them  both.  Those  mighty  capitals  of  still  more  mighty 
empires  have  passed  away,  together  with  every  memorial 
of  them;  hut  tliere  still  exist  monuments  as  noble,  which 
challenge  the  absolute  wonder  of  the  traveller,  among  the 
remains  of  Hindoo  architecture.  No  one  who  has  tra- 
versed those  flno  districts  of  central  Hindoostan,  which 
have  excited  at  once  the  admiration  and  a.stonishment  of 
foreigners,  will  readily  conceive  that  the  greatest  cities  of 
antiquity  ever  presented  lUiblimcr  monuments  of  art  than 
are  now  to  be  seen,  in  all  their  primitive  grandeur,  in  this 
immilous  and  fruitful  region. 

The  less  sacred  of  the  temples  at  Tritchengur,  is  not  so 
much  fre<iiiented  by  rigid  devotees  as  the  more  venerated 
sanctuary  on  the  hill;  but  it  alwavs  presents  a  larger 
concourse  of  persons,  a  great  numlier  of  whom  resort 
thither  fur  water,  which  is  obtained  fn)m  a  deep  well,  just 
within  the  gateway.  0\  er  this  well  there  is  a  statue  of  a 
bull,  built  of  stone,  finely  sfnccocd :  it  is  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions. There  is  a  second  statue  of  the  same  sacred 
animal  under  a  stone  conopy,  at  some  little  distance,  but 
much  smaller:  they  are  bolii  well  execute<l,  though  inferior 
to  many  I  have  seen.  The  descent  to  the  water  under  the 
lan,;er  fifiure  is  by  a  very  excellent  (light  of  stone  steps. 
The  number  of  steps  I  could  nut  ascertain;  but,  from  the 
depth  of  the  shaft,  there  must  bo  a  groat  many.  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  see  the  young  Hindoo  women, 
almost  invariably  beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  emerging 
from  this  subterranean  n^treat  with  their  water-vessels 
upon  their  heads,  and  silently  pursuing  their  way  home- 
wards under  their  elegant  burdens  which  they  carry  with 
inimitable  ease  and  grace.  The  entrance  to  the  well  is 
through  the  breast  of  the  bull,  where  there  is  a  large 
opening,  from  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
colossal  size  of  the  figure. 

Thr  Watewall  at  Puppanassum. 
Befoks  we  left  Tinevelly,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  waterfall  at  Puppanassum,  which  is,  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  stupendous  object  of  its  kind  in  the 
Carritic.  The  approach  lo  it  lay  through  a  long  narrow 
valley,  at  the  lerminalion  of  which  the  fall  deposits  its 
waters  in  an  unfathomable  pool,  whence  a  new  river  seems 
to  issue,  winding  its  placid  course  through  a  plain,  nearly 
level  with  the  sea.  L'lMn  our  approach  to  the  fall  through 
this  valley,  confined  on  either  side  by  lofty  hills,  the  view 
of  it  was  frequently  obstructed  by  the  intersections  of  the 
mountain  round  which  we  occasionally  had  to  wind.  We 
followed  the  tortuous  course  of  the  stream,  along  the  banks 
ol  which  we  saw  a  great  number  of  devotees  on  their  way 
to  bathe  in  those  sacred  waters,  and  to  ofler  their  genu- 
flexions and  prostrations  upon  a  spot,  consecrated  at  once 
by  extr«>me  antiquity  and  very  awful  local  traditions.  These 
slaves  of  the  most  besotted  superstitions  upt>n  earth,  did 
no*  appear  to  be  at  all  pleBse<l  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the 
pluce   profaned  by  the  unhallowed   feat  of  farimiees,  or 


I  ChriMinna,  whom  lh<»y  bold  in  abunlule  abhorrenr*.     TImt 

d  there  was  an  exprmaiaB 

!  of  IlioM  lip«,  which  WM* 

xls  more  aboininabk 

'  wanted  not  th«  will. 

..'.  us  a  miarhief.    Alatt 
itaries !     No  one  who  Km 

^^    '  !<*e1ing    enconrnt'l'd    b\    Xhf 

deluded  supporters  of  a  most  ex'ravagant  i  ' 
all  of  a   diflerent  creed,   cnn  well   hIiuI  out  i  ' 

his  own  moral  advani  '  '  lil  to  bless   hiii  (iial,  with 

most  earnest  sincerity  .  that  he  was  bom  a  mem- 

iM-r  of  a  Christian  comuuiinly. 

Upon   turning  the  angle  of  a  hilL  which  roM>  abruptlf 
fniin  the  valley,  the  full  biir-r        "'      "  'i      l'| 

was  indi!c<l  a  magnificent  i  ex 

cited  was  so >n,  1I1..1    i  

eyes   for  a   1  1  onler  to 

and  almost   ..  >iiriiii.i-       I 

I'ataract  had  been 
we  were  not  uni 

moiily  imposing,  thu  reality  far  transcended  our  expecta- 
tions. It  is  precipitated  from  a  heif(ht  of  one  hundre<l  and 
flftv  feet,  ixiuring  over  the  steep  a  prodigious  IxmIv  of  water, 
which,  forcing  its  way  U'twixt  intervening  roots,  among 
which  it  Iwds  and  hisses  with  tremendous  ci  '  "-  into 

the  deep,  dark  |><kiI  beneath,  with  a  din  and  '  that 

are  almost  deafening*.  Tlie  sound  of  the  rniann  t  may  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  even  in  the  dry 
.season ;  but,  during  the  moi;s»x)ns.  when  swelled  by  moun- 
tain torrents,  the  roar  is  augmented  tenfold.  There  is  a 
tremendous  vortex  just  below  the  fall,  causc<l  bv  its  sudden 
and  violent  pressure  upon  the  surface  below,  so  that  no  one 
can  safely  approach  within  reach  of  the  spray.  Tlie  waters 
of  this  spot  are  highly  sacred,  Puppanassum,  the  name 
which  the  place  bears,  signifying  the  washing  away  of  sins. 
A  great  number  of  devotees  are  to  be  seen  at  all  times 
bathing  in  this  consecrated  river. 

Allioators. 
An  English  lady  had  sent  a  messenger  a  few  miles  into 
the  interior  with  a  letter,  but  as  he  did  not  return  at  the 
time  expected,  she  l)Ogan  to  apprehend  that  some  accident 
had  befallen  him ;  she  consequently  sent  a  party  in  quest 
of  the  man,  but  they  could  obtain  no  tidings  of  him  At 
length,  in  crossing  a  stream,  011  their  return  from  an  un- 
successful search,  they  saw  a  dead  alligator  upon  the  bank, 
with  its  jaws  extended  as  if  it  had  suffered  a  violent  death. 
Upon  examining  the  ereat'irc  more  closely,  they  found 
that  it  had  been  choked,  as  the  throat  un.  r.nsiderablv 
distended.     Tliis  they  immediately  pn  cut  open, 

in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  a  sti  11   so  very 

unusual,  when  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  in-msenger  was 
found  completely  choking  up  the  passage.  The  animal 
had  been  evidently  unable  to  pass  it.  and  had  in  consc 
quence  died  of  suft"ocatinn.  The  turban  was  still  on  the 
man's  head,  and,  upon  taking  off  the  skull-cap,  the  answer 
to  the  lady's  letter  was  found  under  it,  perfectly  iiiiiiijured. 
It  was  prcsumc<l  that  the  poor  fellow  had  attempted  to 
swim  across  the  stream,  having  first  deposited  the  letter 
under  his  turban,  but  was  arrested  and  destroyed  by  the 
alligator  before  ho  could  reach  the  opposite  shore. 

We  had  taken  our  guns,  and  sauntere<l  into  the  jungle, 
accompanied  by  several  arme<l  notivcs,  in  order  to  try  if  we 
could  not  furnish  our  table  with  some  of  the  excellent 
wild-fowl  with  which  the  w(x>ds  and  marshes  abound.  We 
had  not  procee<led  far  (wfore  we  entered  a  large  open  space 
in  the  forest,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  sheet  of  water 
of  considerable  extent,  filled,  as  we  could  perceive,  with 
alligators  of  enormous  size.  This  lake,  n'*'' '•-  Pene- 
trating far  into  the  jungle,  was  rather  narrow.  lely 
deep.  From  its  banks,  on  either  side,  a  gr  r  of 
large  forest-trees,  which  were  distinctly  rellectcd  in  H* 
dark  and  placid  bos<im,  cast  their  broad  shadows  upon  its 
waters :  whilst  the  sun,  darting  his  vivid  rays  through  the 
close  fbliage  that  nearly  intercepted  them,  threw  here  and 
there  small  masses  of  golden  light,  which  gave  a  tolemn 
but  relieved  interest  to  the  natural  gloom  of  the  pictnn. 
Near  the  head  of  the  lake  was  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
elephant,  upon  which  a  large  alligator  was  making  bis 
meal,  while  others  of  less  magnitude  were  eat-crK  ;iwaiting 
his  departure,  that  they  might  succeed  i  hr 
should  have  received  his  sufUciency,  and  liki  "  ,  the 
luxury  of  a  feast.  Tlie  natural  solitariness  and  asperitv 
*  S««  the  en|trairia(,  p.  193. 
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f>r  tlie  «rx>t.  llu-  immobility  and  inurkinew  of  tlie  luke,  the 
<xl.  <r  the  folisf^p,  together  with  the  almost 

ra\i  Hch  hurb  a  concurrence  of  oausen  pro- 

<lu<  •  I  ii  iiiunAjl  contrast  with  the  several  varieties 

of  <-t4i  that   met  the  tighl   upon  enlerin);   this 

•J<1>  :.\(le.     There  was,  indee<l,  a  stirrin);  activity 

in  I  lunt  of  solitude;  and  what  is  stninue,   the 

fe:>liii|;  ot  imoiise  Holitarincss  was  only  the  inorv  >lriin(;ly 
K«ak«tie<l  by  the  proonc*  of  this  activity,  as  the  mind 
lustmntly  felt  that  it  t-ould  only  be  witnessed  far  from  the 
abodes  of  men.  The  mental  asNOcialions  excited  by  the 
itcene  before  us  wen'  nni  ilun.r  Imi  i.li-tisini;,  as  we  here 
road,  in  one  of  Nni  !>  paces,  the  sad 

leuon  of  animal  sci  ;y.     Iluw  dm-s  the 

former  run  throu)(h  all  the  countless  j^nulations  of  human 
foelini; !  In  the  rational  creature  it  is  the  master-spring 
of  motive!',  intents,  and  actions,  and  exists  as  strongly  as 
in  the  irrational ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  the  more  obvious 
because  it  is  the  less  dis<;iiised.  These  retloctioiis  (lassed 
r»pidly  through  my  thoughts  as  I  gazed  u|>oii  the  living 
things  which  swarmed  in  and  about  the  ulark  lake,  on 
whoM  banks  the  elephant  had  breathed  his  last.  \'arious 
beasts  and  birds  of  prcy, — ^jackals,  adjutants,  vultures, 
kKes,  and  reptiles  of  diflereiit  kinds,  were  seen  collecting 
from  all  qakrters,  waiting  their  turn  to  share  in  the  casualty 
of  a  fUll  banquet.    During  the  time  that  the  largo  alligator 

At  once  the  king  and  uvage  of  the  waste, 
was  busy  at  his  work  of  hungry  devastation  on  the  colossal 
body  of  the  elephant,  a  native  attendant  was  desired  to 
advance  and  fire,  in  onler  that  we  might  see  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  explosion  among  the  ravenous  visiters 
to  this  gloomy  valley'.  This  he  immediately  tlid.  Tlie 
ball  glanced  from  the  alligator's  body  as  if  it  had  been 
eased  in  adamant,  when  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued  which 
defies  description.  The  whole  valley  seemed  at  once  to 
start  into  life.  The  rush  of  tlie  monster,  thus  suddenly 
seared  from  its  prey. — the  splashings  of  those  which  were 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  in  expectation  of  a 
speedy  meal,  as  they  plunged  beneath  its  still  waters. — the 
yelling  of  the  jackals,  and  the  screaming  of  the  vultures, 
made  altogether  such  a  din  thot  wc  were  glud  to  cscai>e 
from  the  frightful  uproar.  Wo  hud  llio  curiosity  to  revisit 
the  spot  afler  our  days  sport,  on  our  return  t«  our  tents, 
when  we  found  the  large  Uxly  of  the  elephant  entirely 
consumed,  with  nothing  but  the  skeleton  remaining.  The 
bones  were  pirke<l  as  clean  as  if  they  had  been  under  the 
hands  of  a  most  skilful  suri;eun,  and  prepared  by  him  for 
S'lrae  national  museum.  This  operation  was  completed  by 
the  black  ants,  which  swarm  U|)on  a  carcass  after  it  has 
been  relinquished  by  the  tiiore  voracious  beasts  of  prey, 
and  leave  the  Heshless  frame  as  white  and  clean  as  if  it 
had  been  polished  by  the  efforts  of  human  ingenuity. 

Hindoo  Idols. 

Fkom  the  narrative  of  Fitch,  who  visited  Benares  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  will  appear  that 
the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  Hindoos  was  then 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  now  so  frequently  shocks 
the  Christian  traveller  at  once  by  its  impurity  ami  extra- 
vagance. Fitch's  narrative  is  full  of  minute  descriptions 
of  idols  which  he  saw  in  the  different  temples,  and  of  the 
various  modes  of  worship  daily  offered  to  them.  Some 
of  his  details  arc  curious.  Of  these  idols,  he  quaintly 
says,  "  Some  be  like  a  cow,  some  like  a  monkey,  and  some 
Uke  the  devd;  many  of  them  are  black,  and  have  claws 
of  brass  with  long  nails,  and  some  ride  upon  peacocks  and 
other  fowls  which  be  evil-favoured,  with  long  hawk's  bills, 
some  with  one  thing  and  some  with  another,  but  none  with 
a  good  face.  They  uc  black  and  ill-favoured:  their  mouths 
monstrous,  their  cars  gilded  and  full  of  jewels  ;  their  teeth 
and  eyes  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass."  These  are  the  words 
of  an  obser\'inK  man,  and  they  tally  in  every  particular 
with  the  (!•  ;  ■  -  given  bv  all  subsequent  wntcrs,  and 
■ttMled  li.  of  rno<lem   travellers,  who  have  not 

ogme  before  :..<■  ..^i.d  in  the  character  of  authors. 

[OaisxTAL  Amkuau] 
*  8m  tbe  eotravint  p.  185. 

I? ,.  ,„„,.r,,,    j^j,n    Frattd. — There   is   nothing    of   so   ill 
'  <■  to  the   public  as  faUehoo<l.  or  (speech  lieing 
I  '  ouin  of  converse,)  the  putting  false  money  upon 

cr  so  dark  a  blot  as  dissembling.  wlii<'h.  as 
'•I  ■■  saith  prettily,  u  on/y  fo  6e  brave  totcardt  God, 

oHti  a  lotrard  lovardt  man;  for  a  lie  faccth  God,  and 
sbrinkcth  from  aao. — Lloy  -i's  H'orthiti. 


WEAVING. 
TiiKRK  is,  perhaps,  no  art  more  generally  practised, 
nor  any  which  has  contluccd  more  to  the  comfort  of 
mankind,  than  that  of  wca\  ing,  and  it«  anti(|uity  is  so 
great,  that  to  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  original 
inventor,  would  Ih'  a  ho|)cle»s  task.  The  principle  of 
weaving  is  the  same  in  every  kind  of  fabric,  and  con- 
sists in  fonning  any  description  of  fibn>8  into  a  flat 
web,  or  cloth,  by  interlacing  one  with  another ;  tlie 
various  appearances  of  the  nianufacture  arise  as 
much  from  the  different  modes  in  which  these  fibres 
arc  interwoven,  as  from  the  difference  of  ninterial. 

The  simplest  weaving-loom,  although  far  from 
being  in  reality  a  complicated  machine,  is  yet  neces- 
sarily formed  of  so  iiiuny  pieces,  that  any  vii.w  that 
can  Ik-  given  of  it  would  be  insuflicient  to  n-ndcr  the 
process  intelligible ;  the  representation  of  tome  of 
the  detached  parts  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for 
that  ])uq)osc. 

Tlie  material  which   forms  the  length  of  the  cloth 
is  called  the  warp,  and  the  vaiious  threailji  of  v^hich 
it  is    composed    arc   wound 
singly  round  small   wooden 
reels  called  bobbins.    A  cer- 
tain   number   of   these    are 
taken   by  the   warper,   who 
prcpans  the  threads  for  the 
weaver,  and  who  arranges  the  bobbins  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  engraving.     The  number  of  bobbins 


taken  up  at  one  time  in  Bilk-weaving  is  fifty,  twenty- 
five  of  which  are  placed  on  the  lower  beam,  and  as 
many  on  the  upix-r* ;  the  thread  from  the  bottom  row 
passes  over  the  lower  bar,  and  that  from  the  upper 
over  the  upper  bar  ;  these  threads  are  then  tied  toge- 
ther, passed  between  the  two  pulleys,  as  seen  on  the 
left  hand  in  the  engraving,  to  the  warping-mill,  oa 
which  the  silk  has  now  to  be 
wound,  and  there  placed  on  a 
pin,  as  at  d.  The  warper  now 
passes  her  fingers  between  the 
thivads  of  the  warp,  taking,  al- 
ternately a  thread  from  the  upper  and  lower  row  of 
bobbins,  as  seen  in 
the  diagram,  and 
slides  her  hand 
along  imtil  she 
reaches  the  pin 
over  which  the 
ends  of  the  warp, 
which  arc  tied  to- 
gether, an-  placed.  Lifting  it  then  off  the  first  pin, 
she  replaces  it,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  cutj  another 
pin,  K,  pre- 
serving the 
threads  in 
their     place.  o 

Before       the 

warp  is  removed  from  the  mill,  the  tliremls  are  se- 
cured in  their  alternating  situation  by  tying  tliem 
together  where  they  cross  each  other,  as  at  r. 

The  work  Ix-ing  thus  far  advanced,  and  the  first  fifty 


*    In     ihe     enpr.Tvinr 

bobbin*  u  nol 
it  will  not  inti.:. 


Ill   nvoul    confusion,  the    full    niintbcr   oi 
lull  a<  llic  niinibrr  varies  with  lliu  labric, 
V  unilcnlauding  of  llir  i>rinciple. 
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throails  of  the  warp  fixed  on  to  the  wheel  of  the  mill ; 
tlio  nmu'xeil  rv|)restMitution  of  a  warjKT  at  work,  will 
rtMuliT  clear  the  expUmation  that  follows.  The  wheel 
of  the  mill  is  iiiado  of  sulhcioiit  magnitude  for  a 
thread,  of  the  iiitoiuled  length  of  the  piece  of  goods, 
to  n'ttch,  when  wound  round  it  in  a  spiral  manner, 
fi-om  the  pins  at  the  lower  part  tt)  those  at  the  upper; 
this  spiral  course  of  the  waq)  on  the  wheel  is  pro- 
ducc<l  hy  a  very  simple  contrivance,  namely  the  wind- 
ing and  imwnding  of  a  piece  of  cord  on  the  iipiK-r 
imrt  of  the  spindle  or  axis.  The  wheel  having  heen 
steadily  turned  until  the  first  length  of  the  warp  is 
wound  round  it,  and  has  reached  the  pins  at  its  upper 
jmrt,  the  hand  is  again  passed  hctween  the  alternate 
threads  of  the  upper  and  lower  bobbins,  and  the 
warp  placed  over  the  upper  pins,  as  seen  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel  in  the  engraving,  and  twisted  beyond 
die  furthest  pin,  and  the  wheel  is  then  turned  the 
opi)osite  way,  and  another  length  of  warp  is  wound 
round  it;  and  this  operation  is  continued  until  the 
silk  on  the  bobbins  is  exhausted.  The  warj)  is  now 
carefully  unwoiuid  from  the  wheel,  and  carried  away 
in  bimches,  to  be  wound  round  the  cylinder,  or  beam, 
of  the  loom.  The  mode  of  warping  described,  is 
that  employed  by  the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields.  In 
the  large  cotton-niills  the  machinery  is  much  more 
complete,  and,  consequently,  more  certain  in  its 
ptTforniance. 

The  warp  upon  the  cylinder  having  been  equally 
iipread  over  its  surface,  and  two  long  sticks,  a  a,  intn)- 
duced  between  its  alternate  threads,  to  supply  the  place 


lie  two  pins  on  the  wur])ing-mill,  it  is  now  prepared 
for  the  weaver,  by  straining  it  tight,  by  means  of 
weights  properly  applied  at  one  end.  Machinery 
which  it  wovdd  be  ditlicult  t^>  represent,  and  which  is 
cotmected  with  treddles,  which  the  wea\  er  presses  with 
hia  foot  alternately,  raise  first  one-half  of  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  then  the  other,  each  time  so  far 
■cparating  them  as  to  allow  the  shuttle  to  pass,  and 
carry  with  it  the  cniss-threads  of  the  cloth,  called  the 
woof.  The  fomi  of  the  weaver's  shuttle  is  shown  in 
the   annexed  engraving.     The  thread   of  the  woof. 


which  crosses  the  cloth,  is  wound  round  the  pointed 
bobbin  in  the  inside   of  the   shuttle,  and  as  thia  ia 


thrown  with   a  sudden  jerk,   hetw*cn  the  separated 

threads   of  the  warp,   of  course  it  unwinds,  and  the 

shuttle   pas.ses  im  to  the  other  side  of  the  cloth;   the 

threi\ds  of  the  warp  are  again  shifted  by  the  treddles, 

and    the    shuttle   is    returned,    forming    the    second 

thread    of    the  woof,    and 

this  raising  and  depressing 

the    alternate    threads    of 

the  warp,  and  passing  and 

repassing  of  the  shuttle,  is 

continued,  imtil   the  piece 

of  cloth  is  finished;  this  is      IJpDtlfltltr^  ~'-Jt 

called   jjlain  weaving,   and      3syyyyP  "It 

the   threads    of   the    warp 

and    woof,    if    magnified, 

would  appear  as  in  fig.  8. 

In  some  kinds  of  work,  instead  of  the  woof  passing 
between  every  other  thread 
of  the  warp,  it  will  pass 
under  one  and  o\cr  three, 
as  in  fig.  9,  which  is  a 
magnified  representation : 
it  is  in  this  case  called 
ttceel,  and  this  kind  of 
fabric,  is  considered  to  be 
stronger  than  plain  weav- 
ing, from  the  threads  of 
the  woof  lying  closer 
together.  Fig.  10,  is  another  spechnen  of  tweel,  in 
which  the  thread  of  the 
woof  is  of  a  different  co- 
lour to  that  of  the  warp, 
this,  as  may  be  seen,  pro- 
duces a  pattern.  The  two 
next  engravings,  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  threads 
cross  each  other,  in  the 
weaving  of  open  fabrics,  as 
mail-net,  fig.  I  I,  and  gauze,  fig.  12  -  here,  at  each 
place  where  the  threails  cross,  they  are  curiously 
twisted  or  tied.  In  this  the  machinery  of  the  hxmj  is 
much  more  complicated,  and  the  treddles  that  »e» 
parate  the  warp  more  numerous. 
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In  the  weaving  of  Carpets,  the  warp  is  double, 
and  the  thread  of  the  woof  passes  frotn  the  upper 
to  the  lower  portion  at  various  poiut.s.  according 
to  the  patu-m ;  in  the  smaller  patterns,  these  points 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  larger,  and  con- 
sequently, a  carpet  of  a  small  pattern  is  (the  quality 
of  thread  being  equal,)  considerably  stronger  and 
more  durable,  than  one  in  which  the  design  is  of 
a  larger  character.  The  weaving  of  damusk  jiatfenis 
is  extremely  complicaU-d,  and  the  preparing  the  warp 
to  receive  the  woof,  and  calculating  the  onler  in 
which  the  woof  is  to  be  thrtiwi,  will  employ  a  man 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

In  the  weaving  of  cotton  goods,  a  preparation  of 
flour  and  water  is  used,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
consistency  to  the  thread  of  the  warp ;  this  preparation 
ia  applied  by  means  of  a  large  brush  ;  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  warp  should  be  kept  constantly 
moist  and  pliable,  and  in  extremely  hot  weather, 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  producing  this  effect. 
The  silk-weavers,  in  Spitalfields,  have  a  curious 
method  of  keeping  the  warp  in  this  state  ;  instead  of 
flour  and  water,  a  kind  of  size  is  prepared,  by  boiling 
cuttings  of  kid  leather  in  water;  this  is  called  spreic. 
the  workman  takes  a  (juantity  of  this  l:qui.'  into  his 
mouth,  and  blows  if  through  his  hpn  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  make  it  fall  upon  the  warp  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  rain. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  complicated  machi- 
ner>'  employed  in  the  English  looms,  can  produce  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  fabrics  in  the  world  ;  but 
\'  liilf  we  look  with  amazement  at  the  result  of  the 
1  lb  >ur8  of  our  countrymen,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
ustonishment  at  the  elegance  and  regular  texture 
of  the  go<,ds  pn>duced  by  the  patient  Hindoo,  whose 
loom  consists  of  little  else  than  a  few  sticks  of  bam- 
boo, rudely  fastened  together,  and  fixed  to  the 
branches  of  some  leafless  tree. 


FaoM  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  a  second  paradise  of 
beauty  and  gweets  springs  up  to  our  delighted  view  :  from 
exertion  and  industry  our  most  valuable  comfort*  arise- 
•■*•**••  endeavour*  wo  use  in  the  atuinraent  of  any 
••™"y  good,  stamp*  a  double  value  on  iu  possession,  and 
gives  a  keener  relish  in  iu  eiyoyment. Mas.  Kino. 

MooKRATiON  is  commonly  firm;  and  (frmness  is  oommonlv 
•uccessftil. — Johnson. 


Ofall  excellencies  that  make  conversation,  good  sense  and 
goodnature  are  the  most  nectuary,  humour  the  plccuanteit 
— Sir  W.  TaupLK. 


Time  puses  on.  and  the  fashions  of  tlie  mind,  aa  well  as 
of  the  body,  chang-j ;  but  tt.e  mind  an<l  the  body  remain 
the  same  in  all  ages,  and  ar.-  subject  to  the  same  accidents 
Of  disease  and  error. — Socthkv. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  AZINCOURT.     II. 

[Concluded  from  page  116.] 
The   English  waited  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  but 
finding  they  did  not   move,  Henry  sent  foi   some  of 
his   ollicers,  and  thus  addressed  them.     "  Since  our 
enemies   ha\e  interrupted  our  way,  let  us  proceed, 
and  brt>ak   through   them,   in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity."     A  signal  being  then  given,  the  whole  front 
of  the  line,  removing  the  stakes,  (a  sort  of  moveable 
palisade,  about  six  feet  long,  and  shod  with  pointed 
iron  at  each  end,)  which  had  been  set  in  the  ground 
to  resist  the  cavalry,  moved   forward  with  a  mighty 
shout.     Coining  within  bow-shot,  the  foremost  ranks 
refixed  their  stakes,  interweaving,  and  inclining  them 
a   little   toward.^  the    enemy.      A    body   of    chosen 
archers    advaiuing    some    paces,    let    fly    up.m    the 
French  a  shower  of  arrows,  a  yard  long,  with  great 
effect,  for  the  cncmys   ranks  were  extremely  close. 
The  French  cavalry  advanced  to  rejicl  the  archers 
hut  they  nimbly  retreated  behind   their  stakes,  and 
facmg  about,  discharged  another  shower  of  arrows, 
while  the  archers  lodged    in    the    meadow    rose  up 
at  a  signal,  and  plied  the  horses  with  so  galling  a 
discharge,  as  threw  them   into   the  greatest  disorder 
increased    by  the   softness  of  the  ground,  in   which 
they  sunk  up  to   their   knees.     The  English,  set-ing 
their  confusion,  threw  dowi  their  bows,  and  fell  upon 
them  sword   in   hand ;    but  as   the   first  line  of  the 
French  consisted  of  all    the  best  troops  in  the  army, 
this  charge  wns  repulsed  with  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
English.       Tiiey    retreated    behind    their    stakes    to 
take  breath,   then  charging  again,  the   French  gave 
way;    at   this  time,   the   horsemen   stationed   in  the 
wood  attacked   their  flank,  and  threw  them  into  the 
greatest  disorder,  and  the  English  made  such  slaugh- 
ter amongst  them,  that  the  first  line  took  to  flight 
after  seeing  the  Constable,  with   many  other  oflicers' 
killed,  and  most  of  the  princes   and  generals  taken 
pris<mers. 

The  English  now  found  themselves  stopped  by  the 
second  line  of   the   French,  when  King  Henry,  who 
hitherto   had  not  been  personally  engaged,  advanced 
with  his   battalion;    and   alighting   from    his  horse, 
presented    himself   to    the    enemy.       The    Duke    of 
Alencon  advanced  at  the  head   of  the  French  line, 
hoping  to  repair  the  di.sgrace  of  his  countrymen.    He 
had  detached  eighteen  gentlemen,  with  orders  to  keep 
close  to  the  King  of  England,  and  not  to  leave  him, 
until   he  was   slain   or  taken   prisoner.     Encouraged 
by  sticcess,  he  charged   the   French   with  fierceness 
and  valour ;   fighting  on  f(K>t  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he' 
spread  death  around  him  with  unsparing  hand.     In 
the  mean  while,  the  French  cavaliers  charged  up  so 
close   to  him,  that   one  of  them   struck  him  with  a 
battle-axe,  which  stunned  him,  though   the  strength 
of    his    helmet    prevented    the   blow    being   mortal. 
The  rest   of  them  were   all   striving   to  get  at   him, 
when   the  valiant   David  Gam,  the  captain,  and  two' 
other  Welsh  oflicers,  saved   him,  at   the   sacrifice  of 
their  own  lives.       Henry  seeing  them  extended  at  his 
feet,  at  the  last  gasp  of  life,  knighted  them  all  three. 
The  French  officers,  who  still  made  prodigious  efforts 
to  destroy  the  king,  were  all  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  heat  of  the  battle  increaiing,  Henry  continued 
to  give  pHHifs  of  his  valour,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
bravest  of  his  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his 
brother,  who  fought  by  his  side,  being  knocked  down, 
he  Ktn)dc  across  him,  and  defended  him  with  his  own 
body,  t<i  prevent  his  being  killed.  By  this  bold  ac- 
tion he  so  exjxjsed  himself,  that  at  length  he  received 
a  blow  on  the  head,  that  brought  him  on  his  knees. 
The   Duke  of   Alenijon,  on   his  part,  enraged   to 
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iiiaditess,  ut  wciiifi;  the  course  of  the  bnttle  Mtill 
afjniiiHt  him,  resolved  to  die  on  the  fiehl,  riither  than 
turn  hi.H  Imck,  and  survive  his  eountry's  dingraec. 
With  a  HiiKill  bund  of  resolute  men,  hf  furiously 
made  way  with  his  sword  through  the  Knglish 
troops,  and  sought  for  the  King  of  Kngland,  hoping 
to  revenge,  by  a  single  blow,  the  losses  which 
France  had  that  day  sustained.  The  nionient  the 
Duke  met  with  the  King,  he  ran  at  him,  and  made  so 
violent  a  blow  ut  his  head,  that  he  cleft  off  one  half 
of  the  golden  crown,  which  Henry  wore  on  his  hel- 
met. In  return  for  this  unexpected  blow,  Henry 
utruck  the  Duke  to  the  ground,  and  with  two  more 
blows,  killed  two  of  his  bnive  attendants.  The  Duke 
tlieu  culled  out,  "  I  um  Alenrou,  and  I  surrender  to 
you,"  ut  the  same  time  holding  o\it  his  bund  to 
Henry,  who  immediately  offered  bis  bund  to  uccept  the 
pledge ;  but  the  Kni;li.-h  in  an  instant  surrounded  the 
Duke,  and  put  him  to  death,  in  spite  of  the  King's 
endeavours  and  entreaties  to  save  him.  The  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Aleni;oii  struck  such  a  panic  into  his 
troops,  that  they  instantly  fled  in  uU  directions. 

The  third  line  of  the  French,  being  still  fresh  and 
in  g<M)d  order,  might  have  renewed  the  battle;  but 
on  seeing  the  slaughter  that  had  taken  place,  they 
refused  to  advance,  leaving  the  flying  tn>ops  of  the 
second  line  exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 
Hitherto,  the  Fnglish  had  hud  no  time  to  make 
prisoners;  but  they  had  now  to  exercise  pity  or 
CTuelty,  as  they  felt  inclined,  by  slaying  or  making 
prisoners  of  their  unresisting  f<K-s,  who,  iniable  to 
rally,  or  to  fly,  for  want  of  room,  were  wholly  at 
their  mercy,  and  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to 
death  or  captivity,  as  the  victors  pleased. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Kiiglish  time  to  eou- 
gratulute  themselves  on  their  success,  when  news 
was  brought  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  in  the  rear, 
aiul  bad  already  plundered  the  camp.  The  king  ran 
hastily  to  the  top  of  a  hillock,  from  whence  he  saw 
the  camp  in  great  disorder,  and  the  tr(«)ps  left  to 
guard  it  endeavouring  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
Convinced  that  the  enemy  had  rallied  to  n'new  the 
fight,  he  issued  orders  for  putting  all  the  |)risoners, 
except  the  most  illustrious,  to  death.  The  English 
soldiers,  to  their  honour,  murmured,  and  refused  to  < 
kill  men  in  cold  blood,  upon  which,  two  hundred 
of  the  most  desperate  characters  in  the  army  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  defenceless  prisoners,  and  they  , 
slaughterctl  the  greater  part  of  them.  Scarcely  had 
this  work  of  butchery  been  accomplished,  when  it  ! 
was  discovered  that  the  party  which  had  attacked 
the  camp  was  merely  a  company  of  fugitives,  who,  , 
having  retired  betimes  from  the  battle,  and  knowing  , 
that  the  English  camp  was  but  weakly  guarded, 
pillaged  it  while  the  two  armies  were  engaged.  For 
this  conduct  they  were  imprisoned  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  would  have  punished  them  more 
severely  for  being  the  occasion  of  the  massacre ;  but 
the  Earl  of  Charolrois,  his  son,  fbund  means  to  save 
their  lives. 

Having  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  this 
signal  and  unexpected  victory.  King  Henry  sent  for 
a  French  Herald  (who,  with  three  others,  had  been 
sent  to  reqviest  leave  to  bury  the  slain,)  and  required 
of  him  to  declare  to  whom  the  victory  was  to  be 
ascribed?  The  Herald  replied,  "  Think  you  us 
oHicers  at  arms  to  be  rude  and  bestial  ?  If,  with  fear, 
or  the  affection  that  we  bear  to  our  natural  comitry,  we 
either  for  favour  or  meed,  hide  or  deny  your  glorious 
victory,  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  worms  of  the 
ground  would  bear  witness  against  us,  and  so  would 
the  captives  which  are  yet  in  your  possession. 
Wherefore,  according  to  the  duty  of  our  oflice,  which 


is  Biways  indifferently  to  right,  and  truly  tu  judgr, 
we  say  and  ullirm  that  the  victi.ry  i*  your",  the 
honour  is  yours,  and   yours   b  :na 

you,  us   you   have   manfully  g"  ,  to 

use  it. rheii,"  said  Henry,  "  if  such  in  the  ca«e,  I 

demand  the  name  of  yimder  castle:"  ptiinting  to  one 
near  the  fu-ld  of  battle.  "  That"  said  the  herald 
"  is  called  Azincourt."  "  Then,"  rejoined  the  king, 
"  let  this  battle  henceforth  be  called  iMt  Battle  of 
Asincuurt." 

In  this  memorul>le  battle,  which  lasted  from  ten  ia 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  aftemiMHi,  the  French 
lost  the  Constable  d'Albn-t,  the  Dukes  of  Aleni^on, 
Brabant  and  Bar,  the  Earls  Nevers,  Vaudrroont, 
Murle,  Iloussi,  and  F'ouquemlM-rg,  and  many  more 
officers  of  rank,  Ix'sides  10,000  private  soldier*. 
An  t^nglish  historian  says,  that  among  the  slain 
were,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  three  dukes,  six  earls, 
90  barons,  1. ■>()()  knights,  7000  'squir»-«  and  gentlemen, 
and  about  KiOO  of  the  lower  class.  Among  the 
priscmers  taken  to  England  or  ran.somed  in  France, 
were  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  (found  under  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies  by  the  archers  in  seeking  for  plunder,) 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Eu,  Vendome, 
Richemont,  Estouteville,  and  Marshal  Boucicaut, 
besides  1  fiOO  more  persons  of  quality.  On  the  part 
of  the  English,  there  were  slain  of  persons  of  rank, 
only  the  Duke  of  York,  the  young  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and,  if  certain  English  historians  may  be  believed,  not 
above  four  knights,  one  'squire,  and  twenty-eight 
common  soldiers!  Some,  however,  make  their  loss 
about  400  men,  and  Mezcrai,  with  more  probability, 
enlarges  the  number  to  1  COO. 


RETTfUON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 

In  the  larger  cities,  there  is  no  apparent  deficiency  of 
religion.  The  nuinlKT  of  churches  is  as  great  as  in 
England;  the  habits  of  tlie  people  are  moral  and 
decorous;  the  domestic  sanctities  are  rarely  violated, 
and  vice  pays  at  least  the  homage  to  virtue,  of  as- 
suming its  deportment.  The  cK-rgy  in  those  cities 
are  men  of  respectable  acquirements,  and,  I  believe, 
not  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries  in  zeal  and 
piety. 

In  the  country,  the  differences  of  religiotis  opinion 
rend  society  into  shreds  and  patches,  varying  in 
every  thing  of  colour,  form,  and  texture.  In  a 
village,  the  populatioir  of  which  is  barely  suflicient 
to  fill  one  church,  and  support  one  clergj-man,  the 
inhabitants  are  either  forced  to  want  religious  minis- 
tration altogether,  or  the  followers  of  different 
sects  must  agree  on  some  compromise,  by  which 
each  yields  up  some  portion  of  his  creed,  to  satisfy 
the  objections  of  his  neighbour.  This  breeds  argu- 
ments, dispute,  and  bitterness  of  feeling. 

There  is  one  advantage  of  an  established  church 
which  only  those,  perhaps,  who  have  visited  the 
United  States  can  duly  appreciate.  In  Bngland,  a 
large  body  of  highly-educated  gentlemen  annually 
issue  from  the  Universities,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  clerical  office  throughout  the  kingtlom.  By 
this  means,  a  certain  stability  is  given  to  religious 
opinion,  and  even  those  who  dissent  from  the  church, 
are  led  to  judge  of  their  pastors  by  a  higher  standard, 
and  to  demand  a  greater  amount  of  qualification, 
than  is  ever  thought  of  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States.  This  result  is,  undoubtedly,  of  the  highest 
benefit  to  the  community.  The  light  of  the  esta- 
blished church  penetrates  to  the  chapel  of  the  dis- 
senter, and  there  is  a  moral  check  on  religious 
extravagant^,  the  operation  of  which  is  not  the   itaa 
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•*incaciuti8,  because"  it  is  silent  and   unperceived  by 
those  on  whom  its  iufluencc  is  oxerte«l. 

Religion  is  not  one  of  those  articles,  the  supply  of 
which  may  be  left  to  l)e  npulated  by  the  demand. 
7'A<?  HFCfssity  for  it  is  precisclj  greatest  when  the  demand 
is  lenst;  and  a  (joveninient  neglerts  its  first  and 
highest  duty  which  fails  to  provide  for  th«-  spiritual, 
a.<  ^»vll  as  tem|M)nii  wants  of  its  subjects*.  I  wish 
to  record  my  conviction,  that  those  who  adduce  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  as  affording 
illustration  of  the  inutility  of  an  Established  Church, 
are  either  bad  rcasoncrs  or  ignorant  men. 

[IlAHU.TnN's  Men  and  ManntT%  in  America.^ 

*  Tbow  who  moAt  r^iiiri*  rfformatinn  will  be  the  Iftst  to  seek  it. 

\^  hfT      '  '  '  •        "         '  •        '     t  the  medicines  they  arc  lo 

ukr  '>n  which  i«  to  Hi  lli^ni  for 

th«  w  ipport  "  of  ihe  puhlic,  but 

not  till  thuit."         Ai.i>*t:^\  ili*iatu  at  lie  French   Hevolvtion.  Vol. 
I.,  p. 313.  II.  M. 


In  afflictiont,  especially  national  or  public  enlnmitics,  God 
nftentiroe*  $eemt  lo  make  no  distinction  betwixt  the  ulijerlK 
of  his  compassion  and  tho!>e  of  his  fury,  iniliscriminatcly 
invn!  •'     11   in   the  same  destiny;  yet   his  presrii-nee 

an<l  w*  mnke  a  va-.!  diflorence  where  his  iullic- 

tii)n» I  ~.  cm  to  in.ike  any  :  as  when  on  the  same  test, 

and  with  the  nelf-nanii'  fire,  we  iirce  as  well  the  j;i>lil  a.s  the 
blended  lead  or  antimony,  but  with  foreknow in^  and 
desiKninK  »u<-h  a  dinparity  in  the  events,  as  to  consume 
the  i)(nobler  minerali,  or  blow  thetn  off  into  dross  or  fumes, 
and  make  the  gold  more  pure,  and  full  of  lustre. — Boylk. 


Rari.y  Risivo. — Whoever  has  tasted  the  breath  of  morn- 
ing, knows,  that  the  ro<Mt  invigorating  and  m<M  deli^hll'iil 
hours  of  i"      '  Iv  »|>cnt  in  lic<l ;  tlii«i(;h  it  !» 

the  CTidi  '■,  that  wc  sluiuld  enjoy  anil 

pruAt  by  iTi'-ni  t  ir.iinii  mnke  early,  and  would  \k  up 
and  stirring  lone  Iwfore  the  orraiiKements  of  the  familv 
peiiivi  ii,...,.  I,.  ■..,.  ii,.  ,r  I  i.,i.«  \Ve  are  thus  Imiken  in 
from  luiliil  :    that  habit  ini|;ht  be 

•bak'  i:i  il  was  first  iinpo»e<l.     Wc 

rise  with  the  sun  al  Christmas,  it  were  but  continuing  so 
to  do  ttM  thr  middle  of  Apnl,  and  without  any  perceptible 
ch.li'  'uld  find  ourselves  tln*ii  rising  at  flve  o'rl<K:k, 

at  »  AC  mii;ht  continue  idl  September,  and  then 

aeeoT:lm^flalc  ourMlves  agkiu  U>  the  change  of  season. 

Sf)L'rM«r. 


ASKlVEnSARlKS  IN   NOyHMHUf. 
MONDAY,  I8ih. 
1518  Corln  set  out  on  hi*  expedition  fur  the  conquest  nf  klexico. 

TUKSDAV.  I'lih. 
1703  Death  of  the  Mittque  At  Frr,  or  "  The  Man  wiih  ihr  Imn 
Ma»k."  Thi^  extraonliiiar>  pcrwm  had  Inren  ii  state  pii*oner 
since  \('*i2.  lie  wa^  scr\*-(t  with  the  utmost  respect,  the 
governor  of  the  Hastiile  reniainiiif;  always  uncovered  and 
slandini^  in  his  presence;  and  the  only -restrictions  put  on  his 
inclinauoiis,  were  such  as  were  ncrcsiyiry  for  ttie  perfect  con- 
ccaktnent  of  hi!<  person  ;  to  tltis  end  tie  wore  a  mask,  so  cu- 
riously fitted  as  to  enable  him  to  eat  and  speak  with  perfect 
ca-ie.  which  was  never  reinov^.  Who  he  was  has  never 
been  discovered,  hut  the  surmise  that  he  was  an  chler  brother 
of  l^uis  XIV.,  broui^ht  up  in  secret  by  the  Qui^en  Mother, 
is  countenanced  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  his  incarcera- 
Uon,  no  person  of  sutKcient  eminence  to  lie  wi  carefully 
secrete<l.  disappearc<l  in  the  political  world ;  all  that  is 
known,  is  that  he  had  licen  a  captive  in  various  state  prisons 
in  France,  and  that  he  di*-d  on  this  <lay  in  the  Itastille. 
1806  humuiparle  declared  Kni;iand  to  be  in  a  slate  of  blockada.    - 

WKDNKSDAV,  2ilth. 
St.  EoMi-vn  lux    Kivn    and    Maiitvii. — The   mild    and    amiable 
character  of  this  prince.    couple<l   with   his  traf;ical  death,    have 
causcfl   him  lo  be  enrolleil  in  the  list  of  Saints.     Ilrwa«  King  ol 
the  Ka<t  Angles,  and   murdered  by  the  Danes,  wi  '    '  '  n  the 

coast  of    Suffolk  and   ravaged  the  country.     His  ■  Inch. 

according  to  ifie  monkish  legend,  were  miramloush  '1  afief 

a  long   concealment     were  interred   at    llreadiscisorth,    which,    ia 
honour  of  his  burial- place,  was  named  St.  F^mund'sHury. 
Mi'7   Wttro  lie  iitinia  floublcd  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  and  thus 
discuvered  the   true   passage  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  in  search 
of  which  Columbus  was  sailing  westward. 
SAriiHDAY,  '^ard. 
St.  CLtMf.NT.— That  St.  Clement  was  llisho;-  of  Rome  is  clearly 
known,  but  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as  '.he  first  or  third  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  controversy,  to  cetermine  which  more  has 
been  written  than  the  suljject  seems  to  require,  since  that  he  was 
conteni(>orarv  with  the  Apostles  is  undoubted,  St.   I'aul  expressty 
roenlioning  nim  as  one  «>f  those  who   had  "  lalxiured  with  nim  in 
the  iiospel."     One  only  of  the  many  works  attributed  to  this  emi- 
nent falhcr  of  ihc  churi  h  is  ul  unduubled  authority,  namely,  his 
K;ii>r/t  tii  llir  Chitrrh  of  ('..ii.i(/i,  which  was  read  in  the  early  agi-s 
iiii*i.  but  not  (as  some  authors  athrm,)  classed  among,  or  admiiied 
into,  the  canon  nf  the  New  I'estanient.     Neither  the  manner  nor  the 
exact  time  of  his  death  are  known,  but  he  is  conjcclureil  to  hava 
died  a  natural  death  about  the  year  101).  in  the  reign  nf  Irajan. 
SUNDAY.  •i4th. 
Twrs'TV-Kinii  Scnuav   AniR  Trisitt. 
1572  John  Kiini,  the  Scotch  Reformer,  expired  at  Minburgh      His 
bold  and   uncompromising  spirit   was  well   summed   up  by 
Karl  Morion,  in  his  funeral  culogium, — litre lUt  he  uihe  imet 
feared  the  face  of  mun. 
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Roi.ANDtXCK.TtllDA  .1  NON.IKNWKIITHKH. 

All  travclK-rs  agree  in  adiiiiririf;  the   Rhine  i  and, 

^' "  '    ■'  '•■  the  fX]>octati(ins  of  visiters  inny  huvc 

I  the  ri'iiorts  t)f  others,  we  venture  to 

!)■  ,..M-,  iiiiit    iu>  one  who   h:i-  i    'i:it  n;niarkal)lc 

river    in    fair    weather,  can  icd  its  bunks 

with  :. 

To  ,  vor,  of  the  beauties 

of  the   Uliiiic.  ,,i  view  it  in   its  course 

between  the  ct.  unii    Jlayeme,  thjjt  lie 

may  meet  with  tliat  xaruci  and  roniamic  scenery  for 
wlii.  h  it  i-  =.1  in>th  lelebrated.  Slopes  jihrnU'd  with 
'  !  with  corn-fields;  neatlool(- 

1.  .■illn.ist    to    llif  writ,   i-.i   i.il.r... 

Il 

U.i....ii>^i-'ii>iti-i      ..iin     111.      ,~wii       .mil      tdllMaiVli     »clH'> 

below ;   bare  and  black  rocks,  surmounted  by  ruins  of 
ancient  castles,  or  convents ;   and  not  a  few  large  and 
populous  towns;    appear  at  intervals,  and  keep  the 
ngaged.      "  'he  latter,  may  be  meu- 

I  one.  with  >•  and  unfmished  catiie- 

drol;    the      '  town  of  Bonn;    Andernach, 

famed  for  :  nid  faetorii-s;  Cohlfnt:.  twits 

Roman  nunic  (  dii- 

fliienreof  thcri'.  .tin, 

w-ith  it  cations;  /  -t  [iroxn  Uavchi 

ara,or:  ir),  renown  1  for  its  vines; 

Binge*,  where  the  Rhine  pursues  its  course  between 
ranges  of  wild  and  majestic  mountains ;  Johannisherg, 
noted  for  its  Hock ;  and  Mayaicc,  or  Mcnt:,  for  its 
antiquity,  and  f.  .-.-«■  -nt  buildings.  In  touching 
upon  some   of  ig  features  of  this  river,  it 

will  be  observed,  ni.u  we  are  alluding  to  that  most 
picturesque  ond  interesting  portion  of  it  called  the 
MiuoLE  Rhine.  To  make  .«uch  an  excursion  more 
easy,  and  to  irivo  Renter  <  ertainty  if  to  time,  than 
il  am 

a.  ,   ar, 

a  laige  uii  ,,ct  proceeds  daily 

each  way  \i  vence. 

The  Riii.NE  takes   Us    :  ig  the   heights  of 

Mount  St.   Gothord  in   S  '    ;n\il    Ik  iii"  lu- 

larjied  by  various  torrents,  ru  .;kc 

of  Constance,  thence  flowing  I.,  ,,  ,.,,   iiear 

which  place  it  has  a  grand  fall  from  a  height  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  feet.  After  two  more 
falls  at  considerable  intervals,  the  river  keeps  on  its 
rapid  course  to  Basil,  or  Bale,  between  which  town 
and  Strasbunj.  it  becomes  uavitrable.  but  not  for  large 
vc.»!-els.   At-        ■  'f  the  Ui'i-Kii 

Rni.ve,  an'  tiiere,  unfd 

it  reaches  Cologne,  iti.^  known  ,  Kui.nk; 

and  fn)m   ("tiloL'Tic   to  its   oui:  ^ml,   it  is 

called  • 

I"  '  I  IloUond,  the  character  of 

tt  attractive.     The  river, 

at'       .  ;  ''^  towii.s  :iii(l    villages, 

divides   into    two   streams    near    ]  in    the 

Duchy  of  Cleves  :  one  branch  forfn.  .,.,  ....me,  and, 
taking  that  of  Waal,  pnirceds  to  Dort;  but  again 
chiuiges  its  name  on  uniting  with  tti  »'  •  at 
Gorcum,    and    at    last   enters    the    Gei  m. 

Tlie  other  stream  that  had  branched  on  mar  Jin- 
merick,  ifl  ai(ain  disjoined,  one  of  its  channels 
hastening   t  mclf  in    tl  r    Z(p.     The 

remaining  |  .wrvrr,  tl  -  ii-TBin  -epa- 

raUKi,  goc.-  to 

Leydrn,  wl  sc 

formeri  ,va 

been  r  ,  ,.x_ 

the  la»t  ol  whicli,  at  tlie  vdlagc  of  Catwyck,  is  kept 
•hut  by  th«  sea  at  high  tide;  but  when  it  falln,  thi» 


remnant  of  the  noble  Old  Rhine  forces  the  sluice 
open,  and  ru,>shes  out  into  the  ocean. 

The  most  iharming  prosj)ects  will  be  found  between 
Bimn  and  Bingen.  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred 
miles.  It  is  no  wonder  that  amidst  scenes  so  wild 
and  bciuitiful,  the  poetical  genius  of  a  ciiivalrous  and 
superstitious  age  siiould  have  found  ample  materials 
for  legeiuln  and  tides.  In  the  gixater  numl)er,  indeed, 
of  the  Lrgeudi  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  dillicult  to  find 
nmch  that  can  be  called  probably  true,  while  the 
briglit  iiefion  wo\en  into  them  must  be  clear  to 
every  ol)server. 

Tlie  very  nanies  of  many  of  the  i)lares  nn  it.s  banks 
ore  expressive,  and  be  ng 

f'l  them.     Such  are  the  i  .  ,  \ 

i^on  s  Rock,)  M'olkcnburg,  (Castle 
/lAery,  (Lions' Rock,)  L"A»-c«ftrfi7«<ri)i, 
(Broad  Stone  of  Honour.)  One  of  the  most  simple 
and  pleasing  of  the  titles  of  this  kind  has  been  given 
by  the  boatmen  Ui  a  part  of  the  river,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  rapid  but  not  dangerous  course,  they 
are  not  obliged  to  ply  their  oars.  It  is  called  Gottes- 
htil/r,  (God  8  Help.)  Near  to  this  passage,  is  a  poftit  of 
uneommcm  beauty  and  interest,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  scenery,a8  of  the  i  .  M-y  connected  with  it. 

To  the  left  of  the  ,  iit  the  head  of  our 

present  number,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  arc  seen 
the  mouldering  ruins  of  a  castle ;  tiii,s  is  Rolanoskck, 
or  Roland's  Coiner.  In  the  river,  on  un  island,  and 
Imbo'^omed  in  trees,  is  the  Convent  of  Nonnenwee- 
THEK  ;  and  lower  down  the  river,  on  the  right,  in  de- 
scending from  Mayence  to  Cologne,  is  one  of  the  seven 
mountains,  the  Rock  called  Uuachenfels,  crowned 
by  a  gray  old  crust  of  a  wall  which  was  once  part  of  a 
large  castle. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  pleased  with 
the  following  specimen  of  a  Rue.nish  legend. 

Roland,  or  Orlando,  was  the  heroic  nephew  of  the 
r.iiilieror  Charlemagne.  Deeply  attached  to  the  fair 
and  excellent  Ilildegund,  the  young  soldier,  having 
liletlgcd  his  troth,  was  summoned  to  a  crusade 
against  the  jjagiui  ho.st.  In  his  lamented  absence, 
she  heard  that  he  wa.s  dead  in  battle.  All  her  hopes 
of  happiness  in  life  a|)pearing  to  be  buried  with  him, 
she  determined  to  renotmce  the  world,  and  to  take 
the  veil.  Scarcely  was  the  solemn  service  at  an  end, 
when  a  trumpet  announced  the  return  of  Roland, 
who  had  been  wounded  and  restored  to  health.  But 
it  was  too  late :  Ilildegund  lived  a  nun,  in  the  convent 
of  Nonnenwerther;  and  he,  in  order  to  be  near  iier 
melancholy  dwelling,  built  a  hermitage  for  his 
residence,  on  the  spot  wIutc  Rolandseck  now  stands. 
At  her  death,  whicli  happened  soon  after,  flie  heart- 
broken Roland  sought  for  fate  in  the  dangers  of  the 
field   and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles. 

Schiller'"'  f lerman  poem  on  this  subject  varies  from 
the.-  'lunt,  in  some  particulars,  especially  in 

the  of  name   and  place,  he   having    fixed 

the  latter  in  Switzerland,  and  styled  Rolimd,  (far  les- 
poetically,)  "  Tc  >ggenburg !  " 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  version  of  the  legend,  has 
introduced  with  good  elfect  the  principal  objects,  seen 
at  one  view  in  the  engraving: 

Thel^- "  '      ■•  •'     '-       Iloland! 

Fals'  ,h  btrand, 


But 

In  y. 


with  \mn, 

.,.i),'iit. 


1 


rii, 


Atid  tilt   l.it.il  iiiiihlli;  oer  liur  IIuuk, 
Wlieii  till'  iJruelieiiCels  to  a  trumpet  rung  1 
'Tw  a»  her  uwn  dear  warrior's  horu. 
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■all  brcoK ; 


I 


I 


Aii'l  'nt>», 

Tlml 

Nor  muet  him,  hut  in  lliravcn. 

Y.-l  Uoliind  ihr  ■  "  '  ■  '  the  true, 

III)  Would  not  l>  i> 

'TwHH  lU'ai  "^ 

Kor  ho  loM'il  to  I 
Ami  to  think  *\r  .         • 

When  the  Hnllulujnh  rose  ! 

Shedio.1.     Ho«. '"  -i...  i.-.i.....'  i.. ' 

Hit  iniaf^o  fill  M 

Wlii'n  ho  1  : 
And  hiT  immc  wti.s  in  hm  latest  M;;ii, 
When  Roliind,  the  llower  of  chivulry, 

Expiroil  at  RonresvuUcs. 

Drnehent'i'ls  is)  tlie  hli;he.st  of  tin-  Siebntgebhrgc,  or 
S»'Von  MountainB.  Its  castle  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Counts  of  Dmchenfels,  who  became  extinct  in  l.')SO. 

However  pleasing  to  the  eye  may  be  the  niins  of 
these  castellated  mansions,  which  in  varimis  parts 
adorn  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  in  former  days,  they  were  often  the  stroiifj-bolds 
of  violence  and  cruelty,  and  tluit  within  those  now 
crumbling  walls,  was  perpetrated  many  a  deed  of 
vice.  So  oppressi\e  was  the  tyranny  of  most  of  the 
nobles  who  occu|)ied  them,  and  who,  under  the  name 
of  Lords  of  the  Castles,  exacted  enormous  tolls,  of 
those  who  hapiH'iud  to  fall  within  their  reach,  that 
sixty  of  the  towns  on  the  Rhine  combined  in  a  lenf^iie 
to  i)ut  them  down.  Several  sieges  were  the  result ; 
nnd  many  of  the  castles  which  were  then  destroyed 
by  fire,  have  for  centuries  presented  little  more  of  the 
signs  of  habitation  than  wc  now  see. 

Nonnenwerther,  an  island  of  about  one  hundred 
English  acres,  contains  a  large  building,  on  th«  site  of 
which  was  the  ancient  convent  of  Frauenwiirth, 
founded  for  nuns  in  1 122.  In  1773,  the  convent  was 
burnt  down,  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  and  better  scale. 
Napoleon,  on  becoming  master  of  that  country,  opposed 
the  establishment,  and  prevented  any  addition  to  the 
ninnber  of  its  inmates.  After  the  war,  in  IS  1.1.  it 
became,  as  it  still  remains,  a  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominions.  On  the  death  of  the  few  nuns,  who  hatl 
been  allowed  by  Napoleon,  at  the  Einiirr  -  .loscphine's 
request,  to  continue,  the  house  v  :i  I  lonverted 

into  an  excellent  Hotel.  For  the  ,,  ^  ' ,  the  island 
and  its  neighbourhood  have  some  attractions,  as 
quantities  of  basaltic  columns  are  to  be  found  there, 
and  groups  of  the  same  curious  production  lie, 
scarcely  concealed,  Ix'neath  the  water,  opposite  to  the 
village  of  Ihikel,  near  at  hand,  making  the  navigation 
of  the  Rhine  at  that  spot  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  careless  and  inexperienced. 

THE  BURNING  OF  AN  INDIAN  WIDOW. 
Bkfork  wo  quilted  this  neij;libourhood  wo  had  an  opjior- 
tunitj'  of  witiiessiiij^  a  suttee',  one  of  the  most  revolting 
customs  of  a  besotted  superstition  to  be  fiiund  in  the  re- 
cords of  ages.  Tho  widow  was  vounir  ami  iiitcrcstiiijr, 
rather  stout,  but  nuely  si;        '  ...         '      ,  n 

woman  of  Italy.     We  h  '  <• 

pile,  sullieioiitly  near  to  mi-  an  tun 
palling  distinctness.     She  had  an  ii 

nt  which  sho   gazed  with  a  vaoaiii   ,. 

mental  absorption  of  a  higher  <hily  Irli  lur  u.>  thoughts 
for  earthly  objects ; — she  seeiiu'd  >,';\ri-il\  ■  'i-  i  us  of  its 
presence.    There  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  si.  juillity 

in  the  expression  of  her  features,  amid  t,.  '.  prepa- 

rations that  were  muking  around  her,  wtuoU  could  not  but 
excite  my  admiration  at  the  firm  tone  of  her  mind,  and  her 
resolved  energy  of  purpose;  yet  this  was  almost  neutralised 
\n  my  breast  by  a  feeling  between  pity  and  disgust,  and 

*  The  suttee  is  an  IndLia  widow  who  bunu  herself  upoo  ttie 
body  uf  her  dead  husband. 


tli- 

»!•■ 
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b. 

all 


1    - 


..11     !.»....  ..-„ 


I9& 

o  Mnt«iiipUtim)  of  what 
■a  hava  lailad  on  bar  hi 

^<'Mn)'d  Dn.ouri'd  iit  mAat 

'  ira 

■n, 

in 

nd 


evidL-iuU   " 
ralvzed  bv  tl 

on- 

«r 
ai 

:    L 

ti. 

hi  ; 

as  her                    •  cleared,   her   i 

Her  tt.  I                    'i  bud  at   (lr«» 

nical,  II 

every  ii 

though  ihci 

was  plain  to  ' 

over  her  wa\  ■ 

and  of  no  (< 

by  the  tide  ... 

.  11 

•■'.7 

torrent  upon  her  soul,   that 
rent.     Slir  ili\ided  among   1. 
ments  .                  -s.  with  tho  look  and 
from  ti                    m  of  hrr  tbnuirbts. 
she  w:i 

lit;  try  ol  . 
■d  :  her  <  ^ 

« ho, 

hat 

all  thr 

with  a 
her  bo- 
il: 

11  ■ 

!:: 

ail 
Her 
ling 

"'ft 

rdly 

l! 

t! 

hail    ,. 

given 

or  III.' 


raised  her  eyes   i 

a  transport  of  sj 

approached  her  niih  aa  atr  uf  i:u,lm  but  stem 

raised   her    from    her  reeunihont  (xisitioii,  then, 

assistance  of   a  ■ 

violently  urged  li. 

the  energy   with   uunu  "if^p-m    u.i-i   .nnnn   m , . 

her  sueee.ssfuUy  to  resist   the  united  efforts  of  tl. 

l,v,i,.,„-,...i,.  „f  flu-  altar  of  a  m"-'    loi'. n.il    vn 

I  r   this,   several    of   t 

ri  ird  mid  dr.iL'Lred  her  l 

w  ■+,  in  order  to 

{■.•  merry  ari^iiic  i' 

of  securing  u  speedy  teruuiiatioii  • 

as,  the  quicker  the  process,   the 

or   escape.     Tlie   moment   " 

drowned  in  the  mingled  cla 


i  1 ,1    M  I  u^'..;  ir^    "  ' 

to  the  pile  and  1' 


V  en- 

\\  ■  for 

e\tr  I.  I 

in  her 
down  ui'Mi  it  I')  long  oamlimis;  me  ends  ueing  piacea  upon 

«  Clarified  butter,  mada  from  tha  Bilk  of  Iha  boAlo. 
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'.  who  leanod  thchr  whoio 
•  Willi  uhifli  each  was 


her  body  bjr  tli"  ^.n".-- >•.  «  p- 
wri^lit  upon   '. 
furiii>lK'<l.  all  '.  .   , 

pur 

touu  vood  burni-d  with  extii 

uid  fury,     i'liui  ciulud  (lii;!  infernal  holocaust  ! 
[Fram  I'lr  Obicntai.  Anni'al.J 


Ay  ajiplied 

1  not  riso.     Her  si. 


i!,„   l,„lv 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  MESSINGHAM, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Thk  Villugo  of  Mossinghain  is  situated  on  the  road 
from  Goiiiaborough  tt)  Wintcrton.  It  sUmd.s  on  a 
gentle  declivity  of  cultivated  pround,  overlooking 
that  large  tract  of  low  land,  through  whirh  "  the 
smug  and  silver  Trent"  jiours  its  waters  to  the 
Huuibcr.  Tliis  low  land  was  •  formerly  an  imnicn.se 
forest,  which   having  entirely  decayed  away,   became 


a  Bwamjiy  tract  of  peat  and  peat-earth,  intcr>:pcrpcd 
with  barren  sand-hills  mid  large  pits  of  water,  and, 
when  in  a  state  of  o])en  common,  jiresented  un 
aijpearance  singularly  wivfched  and  dreary.  It  was 
observed  by  an  old  lady,  who  had  travelled  over  a 
great  jiart  of  Kurojie,  that  the  most  mi.serablc  place 
she  "  had  ever  seen,  was  a  village  called  Mcssinghani, 
in  Lincolnshire."  The  truth  of  this  remark  every 
one  will  readily  admit,  who  knew  the  place  urevious 
to  the  enclosure,  in  1 800 

After  that  time,  a  great  and  rai)id  im])rnvemcnt 
took  place.  The  land  was  better  cultivated,  new 
houses  were  built,  roads  made,  and  a  general  air 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness  superseded  the  former 
squalid  wretchedness  of  the  place.  Hut  the  Ihiusc  of 
(iod,  the  spire  of  which  bad  fallen  down,  remaiued 
ill  its  old  ruinous  condition. 


Mi^ItlnUIIAM  cavMB 


111  the  year  IHl.*!,  Ur.  Hayley,  the  vicar,  resolved 
to  have  the  fabric  put  into  a  state  of  repair,  and 
rendered,  at  least,  a  comfortable  and  decent  place  of 
wornliip.  He  agreed  with  the  parishioners,  <m  the 
payment  by  them  of  three  hundred  iKiuiids,  in  four 
annual  inktalmcntg,  to  defray  the  whole  expcnHt-  of 
rebuilding  the  nave  and  aisles;  this  he  accomjilished, 
at  the  cost  to  himself  of  sirleen  hundred  pounds.  Tlie 
tower  was  in  good  condition,  having  been  erected 
•fter  the  fall  of  the  spire,  and  Mr.  Walker,  the 
present  lesnec  of  the  great  tithes,  liberally  undertook 
to  rebuild  the  chancel  at  his  own  cost,  uiKin  which  he 
expended  two  hundred  pounds. 

A  very  neat  church,  in  the  old  style  of  architecture, 
was  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
F.A.S.,  of  Lincoln,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  arcbiu-ct 
and  anti<|uarian.  The  inside  of  the  roof  was  finished 
with  Gothic  rafters,  and  panelled  Wtwcen  with  deal 
boards.  Tlic  chancel  roof  has  a  peculiarly  neat 
■ppearnncr,  not  only  from  the  iK-autifuI  design  of 
the  principal  supporters,  but  from  its  being  iianellcd 


with  narrow  boards,  made  of  Eiiglj.xh  lunli.  Tli« 
puljMt,  the  reading-pews,  and  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows, arc  the  objects  to  which  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  matters  of  this  kind  are 
interesting;  as  they  show,  very  forcibly,  what  beau- 
tiful things  an  ingenious  and  intelligent  artist  may 
construct  out  of  materials  which  many  persons  would 
consider  of  no  value,  and  which,  in  this  case,  had 
ai  tually  been  thrown  a.-ide  as  so  much  old  lumber. 

The  pulpit  wa-s  made  out  of  an  old  canojiy  Irom 
Lincoln  Minster,  where  it  formerly  stood  over  three 
figures,  which  used  to  strike  the  hours  and  quarters  • 
the  carving  upon  it  is  in  the  first  style  of  woikmansliip, 
and  a  similar  one  could  not  now  be  gfit  up  for  less 
than  two  hundred  pounds.  Tlie  minister's  and  clerk's 
reading-pews  were  constructed  out  of  an  old  desk 
which  had  been  thrown  aside,  and  was  decaying  with 
damp,  in  a  vacant  jiart  of  Althorpc  Church.  The 
can  ed  Mork  on  the  door  of  the  luiiiistcr's  jiew,  and 
th<'  back  of  his  seat,  was  taken  from  an  ancient  screen, 
which  stood  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  old  church. 
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The  cast  window  in  the  chancel,  and  the  cast 
induw  ill  tlio  Routh  ainlf,  arc  c()in|)»Moil  of  frag- 
cnt«  of  Htuined  glu-ss  given  by  sovcrnl  friend*  to 
r.  Hiiyli'j'.  Thene  niaterialx  were  arranged  ajid  put 
getlier  l)y  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Biiyk-y,  and  Mr.  St4)ne- 
lonse,  the  Curat*-,  usuisted  by  a  glazier  from  the 
leifrliboiirinfr  villnge  of  Seotton. 
I  find  im  entry  in  a  bhuik  leaf  of  the  old  Parish 
ogister,  stating  from  whence  the  different  compart- 
ments and  pieee.s  of  gla-ss  came.  "  The  two  large 
figures,  in  the  upjH-r  part  of  the  window,  were  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  of  Gainsborough.  They 
were  originally  in  the  windows  of  the  old  church  at 
Kettlethorpe,  as  were  also  the  representation  of 
St.  Tlioniass  Unbelief,  and  our  Saviour's  Descent 
into  Hell,  which  were  given  by  the  same  lady.  Seve- 
ral pieces  were  brought  from  Seotton  Church  ;  and 
when  these  fragments  were  in  their  original  situation, 
lliey  were  so  covered  with  filth,  tiiat  few  jHviple 
tliought  them  worth  notice.  Among  these  were  some 
beautiful  vine-leaves,  a  fignre  of  the  Virgin  and 
('hihl,  several  shields,  &c.  &c.  The  fignre,  except 
the  lieail,  with  a  globe  in  its  hand,  came  fron»  Snar- 
fiird  Church.  The  head  was  bri>ught  by  Dr.  IJayley 
some  years  before,  with  other  fragments,  from  (treat 

I^^_^Walvern  Church,  in  Worcestershire,  when  that  beau- 
^■tit'ul  fabric  was  undergoing  rejjttir.  The  mutilated 
.^"figure  of  a  horse  came  from  Manchester,  where  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  procured  all  the  beautiful  pale 
bri^jht  yellow  glass,  placed  in  different  jjarts  of  the 
window.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,  then  inuler  repair.  'Hie  best  spe- 
cimens of  scarlet- colovired  glass  were  in  the  windows 
of  the  old  church.  The  glass  in  the  window  on  the 
smith  aisle,  came  from  Manchester,  except  the  shields 


The  fiifure  in  the  npp«r 
'  ''  '■       M  church." 

Is  McHxing- 
'v  ainpljr 
>  it.  A 
_;  aome 
•  •<»,  wax 


and  other  centre-ptecea. 

part  was  in  one  of  tin      '     '  ''  ' 

Kvery  admirer  of  tl 
ham  Church,  will  n-a 
repaid  the  time  and  ; 
very  beautiful  and  rich  uiinlww, 
exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  olil  >•< 
niaile  from  fragments,  many  <if  tlu-m  apparently 
worthless,  and  some  of  whi<'h  had  Im-cii  buried  in 
mortar  and  whitewash  for  a  long  s  -ries  of  yearn. 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  those  amongst  my  reailrrs, 
who  take  any  interest  in  collecting  and  preserving 
fragments  of  ancient  stained  glass,  that  it  i«  a  very 
common  practice  to  plaster  up  the  brads  and  frame- 
work of  the  windows  in  old  churches,  instead  of 
repairing  them  when  bn>ken.  When  this  nibbixh  i« 
removed,  pieces  of  stained  glass  will  frequently  lie 
found,  such  as  heads  of  figures,  crests,  or  parts  </f 
shields,  <tc.  A  little  spirit  of  salts  will  remove  all 
impurities  from  the  surface,  and  the  colours,  being 
imiM-rishable,  will  then  apj>ear  in  their  original  bril- 
liancy. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  short  notice  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Messingbam  Church,  without  contributing  a 
small  tribute  of  respect  to  the  worthy  vicar,  by 
whose  liberality  this  good  work  was  effected  ;  nor 
without  expressing  deep  regret,  that  any  considera- 
tion whatever  should  have  induced  him  to  resign  the 
living,  and  leave  a  place  for  the  gmid  of  which  he 
had  done  so  mueh.  Rebnihhng  the  eliurch  was  but 
one  of  the  many  liberal  acts  which  Dr.  Baylcy  jier- 
formcd  for  the  village  of  Messingham.  lie  found 
emplopnent  for  the  p<M)r  labourer  ;  he  provided  the 
sick  and  infirm  with  food  and  medicine  ;  and  he  in- 
stituted, and  maintained  at  his  own  sole  expense,  a 
free  day-scho<il  on  the  National  plan. 

But  he  laboured  in  a  barren  soil.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  seemed  to  have  no  proper  sense  of  lii.s 
disinterestedness  and  public  spirit.  When  he  began 
to  rebuild  the  church,  some  of  them  said  "  he  would 
make  a  fine  penny  out  of  the  pari^^h  !"  When  he  had 
finished  it,  at  so  large  an  expenditure  of  his  private 
fortune,  there  were  those  «'■"  --"i'l  '•  r;,.v,  rtninnf 
gave  him  the  money  !" 


Charif.s  BiiANnoN,  Duke  nf  Siiff<i1k,  in  the  reign  of 
Ilonr)-  the  Kitrhlli,  married  Mary  (^uetMi  of  Fmnrc,  widow 
of  Louis  the  Twelfih.  The  fnllowiiic  was  his  moilo  at  a 
tournament,  upon  his  niarrinjje  with  the  nueen,  (llio 
trappings  of  his  horso  being,  half  cloth  of  gwd,  and  the 
other  half,   frizc)- 

Cloth  of  gold  !     Do  not  despise, 

Thouph  tliou  art  nialeh'd  with  cloth  of  friio 

Clolh  of  frizc  I     Be  not  too  bold 

Though  tliou  art  niati'li'd  with  cloth  of  gold. 


TiiK  Baron  de  Castelnau  was  accused  of  being  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Aniboise.  lie  had  surrendered  on  the 
faith  of  a  compact  for  pers.mal  security,  attested  by  the 
signature  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  In  spite  of  this 
solemn  agreement  ho  was  sulije<-te<l  to  an  interro(fntiiry, 
and  threatened  with  the  question.  For  a  moment  he 
hcsitate<l  and  was  silent,  and  the  Duke  of  Ouiso  launte<t 
him  with  fear.  "  Fear!  '  was  the  nohlo  answiT.  "I  liy  no 
means  deny  it :  what  man  is  there  anion;;  you.  unless  he 
bo  destitute  of  all  feeling,  who  could  be  wholly  free  from 
such  an  emotion,  if  he  found  himself  b»i;  '  '  '  '  '  ■  -t, 
and   tossed    to    the   mercy   of    his   im;  ■"*, 

thirsting  to  drink  his  l)loo<l  I     But  give  i  rd. 

and  (Afn  venture  upon   your  taunt;   or  ^  ih 

me,  and   answer  whether  •^^■•r\  \n„],   .  IJ 

not  tremble  :     That  \v.\-  r>»- 

proach  inc.  tlirmiL'h   C    ;  ms 

impair    ;  id    presence  of    iniiid   wUuli    are 

ncee-isn-  And  never,  Hiiring  a  Ions  anA 

trvf  ^   clearer  -um  or  more 

tr.i;,  -led,  than  ;  he  continued 

to  disi>Uy, bMEDUiv  s  Heformatwn  in  Jtrtmct. 
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KUU.I;   I" 
n   woiiM. 


I  but  its  bvnrfloial  cffi'cl»  rornimo  to  liu  fcU  in  every  part  of 
tliat  oily. 

'       •,•<•'     T ' V  ••■  •'■(>  rounty  Cork,  a  iVind  wus 

;i(l   of  the  writer,   iluriii); 

....... -AC e   was   reiiderod    to  all 

I'  ptxircr  classes,  ami  at  the  clo»o  of  llie 

I.    wliiM    till-    fuiiil    wiiM    culled  ill  to    l>u 

i  o\or  lo  a  I  ;  was  lost.     Its 

ind  conij  '  :.  that  uiKin  this 

1  li)  suli>cri|>tioiis  to  more 


tllc 
ISl. 


lias 
leii'. 
6/.; 

240.        J 
principal: 


1 


ue>s  or  old  ajje,  ami  nut   in  casi-s 
In  Balli,  n  l^onn  Fund  has  lic-n 
■ly.     The  Loan 
'  :  the  annual 


.tipilal.     The  saiiie  imli- 

.   new  loan  when  a  vear  has 

elapsed  -  'lit  of  the  previous  luaii  was 

ropnil.      1  one   shillini;  in  the  pound, 

.!>,  and  no  nuerust  is  demanded  for  money  lent. 

:^   never   exceed  five  pounds.     The  Court  of  Re- 

ijucsU    held    at    the   Town  Hall   once  a  week,  takes  ciff- 

nizance  of  debts  under   lu/..  and  is  a  [Mwerful  engine  fur 

ket',  '  '  r  the  recovery  of  money 

froii  '  r  fail. 

Li  i:v  jiu.-ii.'i  I,  MMui.  .11.1  .lii'.iiicr  BKriculturtil  district 
of  Sussex,  funds  of  this  nature  have  been  lately  com- 
menced in  aid  of  the  labouring  poor. 

At  Tunbridgo  VVolls,  a  Loan  Fund  has  boon  estn- 
blislii  •!  iluriiiL-  llic  iirc-int  \car.  aii'l  the  details  of  its 
pr'  irtory.     It  is 

repi  _'  the  benefit 

of  tills  Fuiul  to  liio  ueinlibouriiin  puru^lics,  for  the  cul- 
livatinn  of  small  portions  of  ground,  provided  the  means 
adtr  ''xtension,  and  the  fund  is  assisted  by  tho^e 

nbl  lite. 

\.                            T    '      '  '     ■    ■ '     1 1  make 

an  ■  •   Coni- 

tuilU'-'M    1-  1   im-  ui^ircss  of 

that  country,  inn   of    the  Loan 

System,  and  t; ».  ...  .  ...  ....  iiuneaty  and  punc- 
tuality of  the  Irish  in  making  repayments  to  funds  of  this 
nature. 

Ertnet  from  tit  KtpJrt  of  tht  CnunidM  of  1R30. 

A-  - •"■  -'  ••■■--  •'-  '  -  -'■  -     '  •• 

pr. 
of  1 

neceautous,  but  trutt"  , . 

re«t,  and  rcapphnl  iu  ; . .- „.,,,  ,..,,  „„|y 

•upporti  itiell,  but  the  pnacipai  accumulates  by  the  addiiioa  of 
inlerr«t. 

bef  liable  Loan  m 

doi.  'die  :  a»  ...i  ;,,t 

of  '  i< 

^■ 

£.v 

I2.'>- 
anil  ■'■'' 

tk4    < 

■n.    ...  ,„ 

the    I  ■  .      .      .■.  ,: 

1..  .  ■,   ,.    ;■       •       •  •■   ■ 


One  iii.sl,um:  mole.     1  lie  uiilor  was  himself  ■  ' 

in  the  manairi-ment  of  a  charitable   Loan   Kuiil 
the  mi "      '  '  I     '      '  .lurinir  the  grialir  j.;iri  HI 

the  fir  flit.     The    resull   of   the 

t'l!   '  '  .  ...I-  ,.^  l.illows:    the  original  sum 

^  10  n  little   more   than  1 OU/. :    f>9  J/. 

V.  „'    the   year      425    persons   obtained 

240    persons   liccame   securities:     1/.  ."ii.  was  lost, 

.   iiiadu  up  within  a  few  shillings,  by  fines  of  6rf, 

)i'ressary,  and  adopted  in  compliance  with  one 

These  facts  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  S<:ull:tiid,  a  vast  deal  of  benefit   has  resulted  from 

bnnks   mid   cash  cre<lits,  nearly  on   tho   system  hero  re- 

i  :    but  lliey  are  chiefly  for  a  class  above   that 

firing   poor,   and   do   not   descend  t"  o   scale 

low   for   them.      One  of   tho   Parliamentary 

V  \amined  on  the   subject   of   Scotch   Hanking, 

o'u^.i..^-,    il.at  a  sutn  less  1 1 "'   ■-  .-■■i.i  ••■■  l-.'        How 

ilesirublo  it  is  that  the  )X)oi  s  of 

society,  should  have  similar  :: _      :     .i  .       ,         laciit 

in  a  man's  condition  is  relative,  and  the  use  of  a  sum  of 
from  one  to  five  pounds,  may  confer  as  much  real  anil 
essential  service  on  tho  poor,  as  hundreds  or  thousands 
could  on  those  in  a  more  elevated  and  wealthy  station  of 
life. 

Tltcrc  can  lie  but  little  doubt  that  Ireland,  full  of  re- 
sources, abounding  in  industry,  and  y.  ly  P<'"'',  is 
precisely  in  that  situation  where  a  c;  1  money, 
employed  on  legitimate  objects,  will  jinnu  ol  peculiar 
value.     By  Loan   Funds   this   may   speedily  be   effected. 


iric<'rs 
the 


absence  of  such  establishmeiil-^ 
1  ,  unable  lo  obtain  tlie  price  < 
1  -  .1'  "'iilv,  the  fidil  remaiiw  u 
I.  of  drainage  »■ 
■.\  ^  .  i,  for  want  of 
seasons,  instances  have  occurred,  where  the  pressure  of 
immediate  want  has,  of  necessity,  so  far  banished  all 
other  considerations,  that  the  potaUies  sown  in  the  ground 
for  seed,  have  been  dug  up  again  for  food!  These  may 
undoubted! V  1  extreme  cases,  but  probably  in  all 
districts,  ii.  point  have  occurred;  and  even  whore 
I',-  •       ■  '  '   '    '-r 


pur- 


small  sacrilice  of  time  or  money,  the  poor  and  imluslnuus 
may  be  enabled  in  some  degree  to  participate  in  those 
benefits  which  the  use  of  money  may  always  confer,  if 
properly  apnlieiL 

TTie  two  following  examples  of  tho  success  of  the  plan 
fell  under  tho  notice  of  the  writer. 

Mfmorandum,  ' 
Palnck  Neale,    biuket-tnakcr.    Uild  m. 


t.  1. 


I.,  .-1  ..1  I 
applied  |. 
of  iliew  > 


p» 


111'. 


'  curt  *  money,  to  buy  the  uulil 

''I       •  (d)  "."  l/>aa.Pnw>  iMiwy  wm  ealM,  ftom  llw  p1«M  yrhnr  th«  btiirfnx  • 

-IS  ;  I  waft  cam.  .1  uu. 

'  T. 
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'Jii«Uov.(.jKm<ii  ('ill 
Naturr 


1. 

Sfoble  1' 
I  Jtfuitttr,     ' 

I  inotltfl !     Alifi    cuiutitj:  ju:i^  .- 
I  Us  tliat  iiuxt, — 

A  ....i.L.  „..■-, ,,i    T--. 


AJll'nnV    ,ll,.'l. 


I 


0(  no  man  8  pi  "■  lull  iilruid ; 

At  no  man's  qur  .  ■  looktl  flisniay'il ; 

Shnmo  know  him  n.«i,  Im  drcaiicil  no  disyrnco; 

Truth,  simple  truth,  wm  writl-'ii  in  his  (Uco ; 

Yft  while  thu  soriou-  ■  '\  appriived, 

Clicorl'iil  ha  seum'i).  m  loved. 

Tol.!        '  '  ■!, 

And,  ^t  mind 

\Vcr< 

And 

GlKI'l 

Nor  1  I  ■<  Bigh ; 

A  In.  ist 

No  onvy  Btunj;.  no  jealousy  ili?.lri>;>  <1. 

(Banc  of  the  jwor !  it  wounds  tlu'ir  weaker  mind, 

To  miss  one  favour  which  their  ueiijhbours  find !) 

Yet  far  was  ho  from  stoic  pride  removed , 

He  felt  hinnanely,  and  he  warmly  loved. 

1  mark'd  his  action  when  his  inlUnt  died. 

And  his  olil  neijjhhour  for  olVence  was  tried, 

Tlio  still  tears  stealing  down  that  furrow'd  cheek, 

S|)oko  pity  plainer  than  the  ton"" •"  -"■•ak. 

If  pride  were  his,  "twas  not  th.  ride. 

Who,  in  their  h;iso  contetni'*.  i  lidr. 

Nor  pride  in  learnins;,  tli  i. 

If  fate  shoulil  call  him,  .\  i  ; 

Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  altliougU  we  know 

None  his  superior,  and  his  eipinls  few : 

But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  plm 

It  was  the  jealous  pridu  that  shuns  i1 

A  pride  in  honest  tamo,  by  virtue  nam  ii. 

In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuims  labours  traia'd  ; 

Pride  in  the  p"-.' '■   '    '<  '■■    I'v's  coast. 

And  all  that  Ki 

Pride  in  a  life  li;..;       ;  ..„ 1, — 

In  fact,  a  noiile  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

Ho  had  no  party's  roRO,  no  sect'ry's  whim, — 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him: 
Tru(?  to  his  chun-h  he  came  ;  no  Sunday  shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect. 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct. 
In  times  severe,  when  maty  a  sturdy  swain 

Felt  it  his  pride,  his.    - '■    ^    •     '     i. 

Isaac  their  wants  w.  »ouW  hide, 

And  foci  in  that  his  cv... i vJ. 

Hete  is  all  the  manlr  bearinB,  and  liold  (inlllno  of  character 

hirb   •'     - '    '- -^  '  I'or  miRht  have  been  proud  10  delineate 

I  I  \shford  WAS  mortal,  an<l  thas  does  his 

mil,  y. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  house  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there : 
1  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thiidy  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  hononr'd  head ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  nidht, 
Compelled  to  kneel,  ami  tremble  at  the  siishl, 
Tofeld  h'  ......  .    . 

Tdl  Misii 

No  more  tiiu  im  i-k  auu  . 

Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  pi' 

But  he  is  blessed,  and  I '... 

A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

E.  A.  J. 


Thk  object  of  speech  is  to  convey  truth  :  and,  if  it  is  cTcr 

11-.. I   I  ■   deceive,  it  is  a  wicked  abuse  of  one  of  the  best 

I'loMiiLTs,    and   most   d\stineni«binsf   f:iciirtie«   allotted   to 

man.     It  isacriraewhicli 

falseh<X)d;  it  extends  t" 

mental  reser%'atio&S  whicu  luiMcau  Uic  jiun;mi.iu  oi  uun-u. 

— Mrs  Ki:<o. 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF  AMERICA. 

Allusion  1 

climafp  i>t' 

that    t' 

iither  I 

If,  an  ix  the  case  in 

live  under  iiKin-  f.  r\ 

of  the   HUH  •  er- 

thejcfi-   ♦'■■  "L« 

thesjc  s,  and  \<  0« 

that  11   1  Mill. lii.  whit'h,  dill. Mi;   .... ■<■  i« 

less  liable  to  violent  changcM,  is  not  only  fur  iikjto 
healthful,  but  allows  the  dnily  o|MTntion»i  of  mankind 
to  be  pursued  with  much  greater  couvcuicnce. 

U.  M. 

"  .FiidginR  from  my  own  ctprrirnrc,  I  shmild  certainly 
pronounce  the  climate 
of  North  America  to  ' 

of  Nova  Scotia,  w  !  .  i^s 

bcimr  the  very  w  'iie- 

ri.  I  New  i  ..rK,  .n 

<i.  Mian  I   ever  saw 

tl,  •  ■■    ■'    -   ■■ 

1.. 

1" 

At  Pli  l-y  which 

the  gr  At  Bal 

timore,  there  was  no  ii  ;>  on  tlio 

ground  during  the  wh'.  •«  Wash- 

ington, and  the  roads  woio  uiil'.  dty. 

On     crossing  the    Alletrhany    M  Iho 

weather  became  delightful,  and  cjutinu''  1  ■••'  • 
voyage  to  New  Orleans.  Whilst  I  remained  in 
three  days  out  i  T  ■'  '  n.i 

sultry,  and  the  a;  t  to 

breathe.     Durinu   i...  ion. 

though  generally  hotlr.  ■,  in 

the  main,  bli.-lit   h!  '  my 

arrival  iit  tli.  de- 

grees    anil    .  .  1  tho 

month    of   May,  the   iniuates  of  the   holtl  wufo  cr.iwding 
round  a  blazing  fire.     On    my  return  to  New  York,  t 
found  the  jKipulation  still  muflledincl 
and    tho   wcnther  bittorlv  cold.      Not 


M;iv.  : 
"'111 

tho  till .      

that  of  .Iam:iica:    the  cild  in  winter  that  ol 
enormous  vicissitudes  must   necessarily  ini; 
of  the  human  frame ;   and  when  we  take 
the  vast  portion  of  the  United   States  in  w 
sphero  is  contaminated  by  mar^' 
be  dilliciilt.  with  tho  auxdiary  in 
and  to'  mtr,  to  ac 

aspeci  ilation .       ' 


k  of 

iinua!  range  of 


111   viiliinic 


t  1--    ■--- 

I  me,  i 

s.  i.     In 

tonnittent  I'event  come  as 

During  my  journey.  I  mn  ' 

and  found  none  .  ' 

quiries  were  use' 

in  the 

her  ei. 

such  a  cum. lit"  v>  li  ;i  ill. 1 1  "I  J.J 

and  Manners  in  America. 


had 

th.- 


seen 

•  fnll. 


bci: 


.  but 

',  in- 


A  SAILOR  droppetl  out  of  the  main-top  of  a  man-of-war, 
and,  after  in  son' 
tho  ri'j'jiiiL'.  fell 


honour, "  answered  the  sailor. — Thmght*  on 
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THE  GREAT  BLACK  WOODPECKER. 

irliiu.J 
Tm  apcde*  of  \V  r  sct-n  in  the  engraving, 

is  n'  ■   very  rarely  met  vith   in  this  country, 

but  .  iiiiinn  on  the  Cuntiacut  of  Europe. 


^-^ 


CIICAT    liLACk    WOOUl'lCHr.R. 

Tlic  W.H'.liHfkcrs  arc,  i>erhaps,  as  numi-n>us  a 
tribe  of  birds,  as  any  with  whiih  we  arc  acquainted, 
and  aix-  to  he  met  with  in  great  \  aricty  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  with  the  cxceptitin  of  New  Holland 
and  the  South  .Sea  Islands.  The  food  of  these  birds 
consists  principally  of  insects  of  dilTcrcnt  kind.s, 
•which  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  decayed 
tnniks  of  old  trees,  and  as  these  are  frequently  only 
to  be  obtained  by  great  exertion  and  perseverance,  it 
was  neeeisary  that  the  bird  should  be  furnished 
with  the  means  of  penetrating  the  solid  body  of  the 
tn-c  in  which  its  prey  is  concealed  ;  for  thi.s  purjjose, 
its  l)cak  is  made  much  after  the  form  of  a  chisel, 
and  on  this  account,  one  of  tlic  larjjer  American 
Ls  received  the  name  of  "  the  Carpenter  of 

1 ;  '    r.  in  seeking  its  prey,  runs  round 

the  t :  I  e  M  ith  great  celerity,  and  cliiiit).s 

rapidly  with  the  assistance  of  its  .strong  claws,  and 
the  short  stiff  feathers  of  which  its  tail  is  formed. 
The  tongue,  in  this  triljc  of  birds,  is  very  peculiar  in 

i'-    -TuctiiiU,  and  in  the  curious  arrangement  of 

■y  which  it  is  moved.  With  the  assistance  of 

'        ■'  '■  creature   can  thru.st  it  out  to  a 

;ice,  and   withdraw    it  again  with 

I  HIS   useful    in.'^frument   is  curiously 

lirs,  and   is   used   by  the  bird  after  the 

luamiir   ui    u  camel-hair   jjcncil,    dipping  it  into  a 

hollow  in  the   front   of   the   lower   half  nf  its  beak, 

which  foi  ptacle  for  a  quantity  of  a  glutinous 

fluid.  BO  t  II   it  is  covered,  the   insects  among 

which  it  is  thnist,  adhere  to  it,  and  arc  withdrawn 

into  the  creature's  mouth. 

S|K-akiug  of  an  American  si>ecics,  the  celebrated 
Audulmn  says.  "  llic  strength  of  this  Woodpc(  ker 
is  such,  that  I  have  seen  it  detach  pieces  of  bark, 
wvcn  or  eight  inches  in  length,  at  a  single  blow  of  its 
jxtwerful  bill,  and  by  beginning  at  the  top  branch 
of  a  dead  tree,  tear  off  the  bark  to  the  extent  of 
Iwcflty  or  thirty  fitt,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
'  Im    with    its    iKjdy   In   an   upward 

s  head  to  the  right  and  left,  or 
Icauiijg  it  ugaiuit  the  bark,  to  'ascertain  th«  precise 


spot  where  the  g^bs  were  concealed,  and  immediately 
al'ter,  renewing  its  blows  with  fresh  vigour,  all  the 
while  sounding  its  loud  notes,  a.s  if  highly  delighted." 

ASNIVERSAHIES  IN  NOVEMBKU. 
Tt'K.SI)AY.  26ih. 
339  CcKKtunriiM  laid  the  foundaliun  of  luufianiinoplc  on  the  ruin> 
of  tin-   .indiKl   Ili/uiiiuiii.     So  (jroal  wa.<  ilio  rolorily  willi 
«'  'iialon  tli«  lltli  of  May  fiilluwing, 

11  les*  to  bi' formally  iliilii.Blfd. 

1703  Ti  niiphaucally  called,  Iwgaii  on  thia 

<l  '    damage  occasioucd  by  it  is  com- 

\M  '.'.  27lli. 

611  CUvitl.of  Franei    '  ,  he  »a«  the  first  Chriili'tn 

frince,   and  U  gcii'. ,    luicd  as  the  founder  of  the 
rencb  monircbr. 

THURSDAY.  28th. 
1530  Cardinal.  Woluy,  Prime   Minister  of  Ilcnr;  VIII.,  died  at 
Leicester  Abbey. 

S.ATUUnAY,  30th. 
St.  Asniirw   tiif.    Apoti-K.— In   the   fuel  ch.ipirr  of  St.   .Inha'ii 
Goi>pel,\ve  find  a  more  rircuniMantial  account  of  the  rallini  of  this 

h<-<- '■■■■■•     ' '!■■     •' ^   .....t M  ■  ,v.l,, 

it  ihe 

su:  w.'ws 
of  .Ic  ilduii  111  III  ■•  ilic 
I  ■  .  the  fourth  chapter  of 
St.  <  .ill  after  our  Saviour's 
return  from  d  ■•  Im  iiad  retired  when  "  John  was  cast 
into  prison ;"  .  lime  Andrew  Iwcamc  a  ron«lant  attend- 
ant on  our  bl"  .  :  i  In  t!,,  *  ■-  '  -  •  ,  '  men- 
tioned, but  is  ?niip..  .  I  ici  it.i\'  ,|  at 
Jenisalfin,  on  ''  -  -  .!  ■  i  ■  '  ''  .ifler 
which  li.  iui  uf  Scy- 
Ihia,  ai  >.     On  h» 

return,  ht  ,-.^ .  ..  ..i,..,i|y 

successful  as  to  excr  uIm) 

rau**^  him  to  }ie  *■  iied. 

11.   ■  f,.l- 

lii.  ..„  to 


0|>C 

ed, 

on- 


that   \\d>>(-l  bi-iuic  liiiu.     Afiei 
and  prcser\eil   by  a  pious  woma: 

Btantioc  wa.-  convert'  '   ' \  in- 

terred in  the  church  v^  i[om 

hence,  the  legend  su\  l.y  a 

monk,  and  conveyed  to  ."•'ctiiUiid,  the  tu\Mi  uf  St.  .Vuiluvv'*  being 
erected  on  the  spot  where  they  were  depo«iite<l.  The  Festival  of  St, 
Andrew  is  the  ptrriod  from  which  the  series  of  our  Church  Service 
begins.  Advent  Sunday  being  always  the  Sumlay  nearest  the  Kca.st 
of  St.  Andrew ;  and  thus  the  fact  of  his  being  the  first  wlio  followed 
Christ,  and  likewise  Ihe  first  called  to  be  an  Apostle,  is  commemorated. 

THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBKK. 
Hi       ,    ,       ■•     .     .1         ■  I     ■  -       .1     (  ,i,c  Alban  .v  '  ,     '     " 
C.I  iiHlern  year 

v.!  .   until  the   li! 

of  lUjS.     I  ndcr  the    IJuiueioi  Com- 

ni'  '<l  to  Amazonia,  but  at  his  death  its 

aiu '■ from  i)r<-^;;i .  ' ' ■  "   i«i-i.  restored  to 

it.       Ihe   ^aturnalla   amonR   the  Uonians  v  '  r|    in  ihia 

mon*h.  which,  by  a  ■o.fie-^list  inr<»npni'>ns  ■  was  dedi- 


tlr 
(. 

YuUt  siill  api' 
yet  to  be  met  v 

th'    •'    

•ii 
JM 
in 
bi, 
th 


and  u\^  i)i)Uy  in  lur-^ 
course,  tbesuQcntC' 


AnvrvT  Prvr>\v.-  -Thi 

a.-' 

Ii 

•\ 

ol 

pi 


r 


iie  nuitli,  wlieie  YuU  cakes,  or  dough,  is 
>  nearer  the  capital,  Ihe  term,  as  well  as 
I  its  festive  r"  '  -  •  <'  ■■  i-,t(,  disuse. 
•  uversion  tci  i  1  it  It  inlrr 

i  to  it  the  api  ,  or  Holy, 

.  ily,  »linh    lii<    ;.!■  .  elc- 

'  true  time  of  our  '  th  is 

J.I,    In  uictures,  1'  i  ne- 

man  pinchea  by  cold,  .'  ving 

i.ver  a  ftre,  his  head  ei  <  .ips, 

'    .1  goal,  to  iniiMi.ui-  iii.it,  in  its 
n  at  the  winter  solstice. 

-AHlIiS. 

SUNDAY,  1st. 

•e:i."n!i  (if  Aiju  Mt  h.T:  been  (ib"Crved  in  all 

■  ;Ta- 
!i  a 
lilt; 


.\y 


ai 

.■\ 

f.) 

1' 
1825  A 

Ihe 

li) 

.   jA   of 

iieaits, 

.  under  John,  Duke  of 

died   at    Taganrog,   in  the 

tw 

JOHN 

i>PltltllSI>  IK  W 

1 

WII.T  ■ 

flXKLT 

;.   WKST  STRAND. 

:  I'rKKT,  AKB  IK  Momur.ir  Casts 

IKiM  by  *U  I>oi:IukU'  II  stiil  i^.-ynnaim  la  UK  Klngilom. 


THE 
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EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

Tub  city  of  Exotcr,  called  by  the  Romans,  Itca 
DaMNOdionrm,  derivos  it-t  nnim-  fntm  the  river  Exe, 
on  the  sides  of  which  it  is  built;  Exc,  Ksk,  or  Isk, 
being  an  old  British  word  (^ipnifyinj;  wnfer.  Tl>e 
original  British  name  of  the  place,  acconiing  to  an 
old  \sTiter,  was  CaenrUc,  which  means  the  City  of 
the  Water.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  called  at  one 
Iieriod,  from  the  number  of  monasteries  within  it« 
walls,  MoHktom,  and  to  have  n-ceived  from  King 
Athelstaii  the  name  of  Einncntster.  Bishoji  Godwin 
Bays,  that  the  same  monarch,  in  the  year  922,  founded 
a  convent  of  Benedictine  monks  on  the  sjxit  where 
the  eastern  part  of  the  present  Cathedral  stands; 
and  there  is  an  opinion,  which,  however,  cannot 
be  relied  on,  of  a  previous  monastery  having  been 
1  tm  this  site  by  King  Ethelrcd  in  868. 
A  ■>   monastery  did    not   la-st  long,   but  was 

broken  up,  and  its  inmates  exjK'lled,  by  the  attacks 
of   the    Danes.     It   was   restored  by   Edgar;    again 
destroyed  by  Swejii,  king  of  Denmark,  in  1003,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Canute.     But  in  1050,  Edward 
the  Confessor  placed  it  on  a  new  footing  by  removing 
the   bishop's  see  from   Crcditon   where  it  formerly 
was,    to    Exeter,    uniting    with    it    the   see    of    St. 
Germans  (in  Cornwall,)    and   making  Leofric,  who 
was  also  lord  chancellor,  the   first  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Tlius  the  sees  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  became  united. 
The  Cathedral,  which   is  now  called   St.    Peters, 
though  anciently  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
14   ronsidered  to  have  been  at  that  time  very  small ; 
■  >•  feet  long :   it  doubtless  occupied  a  part  of 
thi-  present  building,  but  as  the  latter  pre- 
us  of  the  architecture  of  so  early 
;  ;  .  11  .  ;,  .■  .It  to  determine  the  ancient  position, 

in  1107,  Bishop  Warlewast,  a  Norman,  began  to 
enlarge  Exeter  Cathedral  suitably  to  the  taste  of  his 
times.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  choir;  and 
if  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  he  built  the 
!  vz''  north  and  south  tower*  now  remaining.  In 
1  ii>S,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  Rivers  Earl  of  Devon  to  the  claims  of  King 
Stephen,  Exeter  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  siege, 
and  on  its  being  taken  by  the  king's  array,  many 
buildings,  including  tlie  Cathedral,  suffered  by  fire. 
Betwe<-n  the  period  of  this  siege  and  the  api>ointment 
■  ■'  Quivil,  in  1280  (1-42   years),   considerable 

re  laid  out  in  re|>airs;  but,  it  is  probable 
that  the  structure  had  received  such  material  injury, 
a."*  to  render  a  rebuilding  of  most  of  it  necessary: 
accordingly  Quivil  is  termed  "  the  founder  of  the 
new  work,"  and  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject 
have  given  him  the  credit  of  founding  and  designing 
the  present  spacious  and  beautiful  Cathedral.  In 
forming  the  choir,  it  is  supposed  that  he  (Ld  not 
remove  the  old  walls,  but  inserted  larger  windows. 
In  his  management  with  res]>ect  to  the  two  massive 
Norman  towers,  this  prelate  showed  uncommon  inge- 
nuity. To  bring  them  into  his  plan  within  the 
building,  he  made  transepts  out  of  them ;  joined  the 
two  towers  by  arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and 
cut  away  the  interior  walls  of  each  tower,  turning 
great  arches  in  them  ;  he  also  broke  out  two  great 
wmdows  in  the  opposite  walls  of  the  towers,  thus 
giving  light  to  this  portion  of  his  performance, 
which  was  boldly  conceived,  and  safely  executed. 
Qnivil's  design  was  too  grand  and  extensive  to  be 
completed  during  his  life;  but  notwithstanding  the 
numlx-r  of  superintending  hands  through  which  the 
works  hod  lo  pass  from  his  time  to  that  of  Bishop 
Gnnditon  with  whom  they  were  finished,  a  complete 
unifonnitjr  baa  been  preaerved.  Bishop  Stapledon, 
•ppoiBtcd  in  1309,  wu  a  iplendid  benefactor  to  the 


Cathedral,  (irundison,  who  iK-came  bishop  in  1327, 
ad(le<l  two  arches  to  the  west  of  the  nave,  and  en- 
riched the  west  entnince  by  the  screen  covered  with 
figun-s,  as  seen  in  our  engniving.  He  also  introduced 
a  small  monumental  chiipel  for  himself,  gave  a  capital 
tenor  bell,  one  of  eleven  in  the  south  tower,  and  is 
said  to  have  vaulted  the  whole  church  with  stone. 
We  may  here  quote  the  judicious  remarks  of  Sir  H. 
Englefield: — 

It  is  not  ca^y  to  <|uit  the  subject  of  this  mmt  l)eautifhl 
Cnthmlml,  without  noticing  the  sini^ular  fulicitv  which 
attended  its  orecliuit.  Uuriug  the  loti^  |>eriod  of  fifty  years, 
though  the  taste  in  architecture  was  coiitiiiunlly  changing, 
so  scminilous  was  the  adherence  to  tlienrijiinnl  design,  that 
the  church  seems  rtithcr  to  have  been  creale<l  at  once  in 
its  perfect  slate,  than  have  hlowly  grown  to  its  consummate 
beauty.  Even  Grandison,  who,  if  we  may  ju<lge  from  hit 
screen,  had  a  taste  llorid  in  the  extreme  in  architecture, 
chastisc<l  his  ideas  within  the  church,  and  felt  the  simple 
grace  of  Quivil's  design. 

The  west  screen,  though  justly  noticed  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  regularity  of  the  fabric,  is 
very  striking.  In  the  centre  is  the  chief  entrance, 
there  being  two  other  door-ways,  of  which  the 
southern  is  by  far  the  more  elegant.  Nearly  the 
whole  space  on  this  screen  is  portioned  out  into 
regular  divisions,  containing  well-carv'cd  statues,  and 
separated  by  small  ornamented  buttresses.  The  sta- 
tues in  the  lower  tier  arc  those  of  kings  and  queens, 
surmounted  by  canopies,  the  pedestals  on  which  they 
rest  being  supported  by  angels.  In  the  tier  above, 
all  the  figures  are  standing  except  one,  in  a  niche 
near  the  centre,  in  which  is  a  monarch  seated  :  the 
statue  in  the  corresponding  niche  is  wanting.  Above 
the  screen  is  seen  the  groat  west  window,  admired 
for  its  form  and  the  richness  of  its  tracerj' ;  but  the 
glass  is  modem.  The  view  of  the  cathedral  on  en- 
tering, is  exceedingly  grand :  the  whole  internal 
length  is  reckoned  at  390  feet ;  its  breadth  76  feet; 
its  height  to  the  vaulted  roof  69  feet ;  and  that  of  the 
Normau  towers  to  the  top  of  the  battlements,  130 
feet.  It  was  built  of  stone,  chiefly  from  Beer  and 
Silverton,  and  the  columns  are  of  marble  from  Pur- 
bcck  in  Dorsetshire.  The  windows  are  large,  and 
contain  fine  painted  glass :  that  at  the  east  end  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful ;  it  is  also  of  great  age,  but  in  good 
preservation,  and  represents,  in  rich  colours,  figures  of 
Scripture  characters,  armorial  bearings  of  the  Plan- 
tagenct  and  Courtcnay  families,  as  well  as  the  arms 
of  several  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter.  Tlie  great  west 
window,  37  feet  high  by  27  feet  broad,  furnishes  a 
good  specimen  of  modem  pointed  glass,  which  was 
executed  and  put  up  in  1 766. 

■Within  the  north  tower  is  a  most  curious  clock  given 
by  Bishop  Courtenay.  Considering  the  period,  he 
having  been  appointed  Bishop  in  1-478,  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  high  finish  of  its  ornaments  and  mechanism : 
the  earth  is  in  the  centre :  round  it  the  Moon  revolves 
in  the  period  of  a  month,  changing  her  aspect  accord- 
ing to  her  age,  which  is  marked  on  the  interior  circle; 
beyond  her  another  ball  represents  the  Sun,  and 
points  to  the  twenty-four  hours;  tlie  circle  of  hours 
is  numbered  fnim  1  to  1 2,  twice  over.  The  inscrip 
tion  respecting  the  hours  is  full  of  meaning ;  Pcreunt 
el  imputantur:  (Thri/  periih,  and  are  reckoned.)  The 
some  bishop  gave  the  great  bell,  celebrated  for  its  va.st 
size  and  weight.  It  is  suspended  within  the  top  of 
the  north  tower,  and  is  stated  to  weigh  1 2,.')0U  pounds, 
while  the  great  bell  at  St.  Paul's,  Loudon,  is  only 
8,-100  |K>unds. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  over  one  of  the 
arches,  is  a  remarkable  gallery,  or  stone  pew,  which 
projects  from  the  wall,  and  is  supported  by  a  coniicc. 
It  is  called  the  minstrels'  gallery,  and  its  front,  which 
it  divided  into  twelve  niches,  is  ornamented  \^ith  Uie 
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fi((ure9  of  anf^els  playing  on  various  muRical  in»tni- 
nients.  In  the  nave,  and  in  the  north  nnd  south 
tranwptH  are  many  inU-resting  numiiineiitH.  The 
sereeu  which  divides  tlie  niive  from  the  choir  sup- 
port!* a  noble  orpin,  built  by  John  Loosenioro  in 
1C65,  and  celebrated  at  one  of  the  finest  in  KuRlnnd 
for  itit  tone.  The  largest  of  its  pijH-s  is  fifteen  im  he» 
and  a  half  in  diameter  !  The  rieh  notes  of  this  in- 
atrument  Rrentiy  aid  in  giving  a  due  efTeet  to  the 
service,  which  is  here  aduiiriibly  performed  :  and  it 
is  justice  to  add  that  with  regard  to  repairs  and  other 
points  requiring  their  attention,  the  Ueau  and  Chapter 
have  shown  libcndity  and  judgment. 

On  entering  the  choir,  the  object  which  chiefly 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  Bishop's  throne,  fifty-two  feet 
high,  consisting  entirely  of  dark  richly-carved  wood, 
and  rising  in  airy  beauty  almost  to  the  vaulting  of 
the  choir.  It  was  erected  between  I  166  and  1-178, 
by  Bishop  Bootlie.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
chQir  is  the  chupel  of  St.  Mary,  or,  the  Lady's  chapel, 
which,  till  within  a  few  years,  was  used  as  a  librar)-; 
but  the  chapter-hcmse  now  ser^'C8  that  purpose. 
.Among  recent  improvements,  a  wooden  screen  behind 
the  altar  has  been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  stone  screen  of  gotbic  architecture  by  Keiulull. 
The  fine  monuments  of  Bishops  Bronscombe  (12J7) 
and  Stafford  (ISS."))  have  been  laid  open  to  view, 
as  well  as  two  others  of  greater  anticpiity,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Bishops  Bartholomew  Iscanus  (1161) 
and  Simon  de  Apuha  (121  1).  Tliis  cathedral  is  rich 
in  monuments  :  among  them  are  the  tombs  of  two 
members  of  a  most  ancient  and  illustrious  family 
which  settled  iu  Devonshire,  Ilngh  Courtenay,  and 
Sir  Peter  Courtenay ;  they  are  under  the  arches  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir 
arc  the  figures  of  two  crusaders,  one  supposed  to  be  of 
the  Chichester  family,  the  other  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford.  There  are  also  good  nioiiumeufs 
of  Bishops  Stapledon  (1309)  and  Lacy  (M-'O),  aud 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  recorded  here.  A  curious 
discovery  was  made  in  the  choir  in  1763  :  on  the 
floor  being  taken  up  to  be  fresh  paved,  a  leaden  codiu 
containing  a  skeleton  was  found.  On  the  right  of 
the  skeleton  was  a  small  silver  chalice,  boiuul  round 
the  stem  by  a  piece  of  silk  or  linen.  Among  the 
dust  was  a  hunilsome  gold  ring  with  a  large  sapphire, 
as  fresh  as  if  just  brought  from  t!ie  jeweller's.  On 
the  left,  lay  the  decayed  ])ortion  of  a  wooden  crosier. 
The  letters  which  had  once  given  the  name,  rank,  and 
date  of  the  person,  were  entirely  effaced  ;  but  it  was 
supposed,  for  some  good  rt^asons,  to  be  the  body  of 
Thomas  lie  Bytton  Bishop  of  E.vetcr,  who  died  about 
the  year  1306. 

From  the  first  e'stablishment  of  the  see  at  Exeter, 
sixty-three  bishops  have  presided  over  the  diocese. 
Among  these.  Dr.  George  Neville  (l-LSS)  is  remark- 
able for  having  been  made  a  Bishop  before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  aud  Lord  Chancellor  before 
he  was  twenty-eight.  M. 
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TheDkclinino  of  nkkdi.k'ss  Quarrkls  no  ar\tkuknt 
OF  Honour. — I  comuien<l  his  discretion  and  valour,  wlio. 
Talking  in  London  streets,  mot  u  guUant.  who  orii-d  tu  him 
a  pretty  distance  beforehand,  '  1  will  have  the  wall.'" 
"  Via,"  answered  he,  "  and  lake  thi;  house  too,  if  you  can 
but  ai/ree  with  the  landlord." FuLiKR. 


Thkrk  is  no  readier  wny  for  a  man  to  bring  his  own  worth 
into  question,  than  by'  ciuloavouring  to  detract  from  the 
worth  of  otiicr  men. — ^Tillotson. 


PITCAIRN  8  ISLAND, 

AND   Tll«    MlTTINEtRt    OF   TH«    BOIMTY. 

TilK  histr>r>*  nf  tho  'I^brtd    nf  .Tinn    Frmindri,  ami  th« 

;i  '  ^i»   licrr>  of  th« 

t  I   be  rr»d  wilh 

.1  ..len- 

t  and 


L:fb  is  but  a  short  day  ;  but  it  is  a  working-day.   Activity 

mat/  lead  to  evil ;  but  iaaciivitv  canao<  be  led  to  good. 

Hannah  Morb 


n  ,..  ..I  ■■.    ' 
and  wheru   ' 

rirciim^tati 

1' 

\v 

and   li-d    tu   itn  (H  ('U|)atioii : 
illustration  uf  a  retributive  I': 
showini;  that,  in  duo  time,  the  ' 
not  to  overtuku  tho  porpetrators, 
iiniiic'V  '         t. 

Til'  iient  having  determined  to  introduce 

the  bn, to  the  West  Iii'!-    I-I...I-   <>"•  •'"■> 

Bounty    was    plared    under    tho    cui 

Hligb.     She  left  Enjiland   in   DecemI 

to  |)roeeod  to  Otaheitc,  there  to  obtain  a  - 

of  tho  plants,  and  on  her  return  to  bring  s 

tu  England.     Her  crow  consisted  of  forty-four  persunii  ami 

a  Rnrdencr.     She   orrivcd   at  her  destination   in  Orioh^r. 

1"S8.     Six  months  were  spent  at  the  island  in 

and   stowine   away    the    plants,    during   which 

otrieers  aii'l  ...  ,^  jjjj,  shor' 

made   maii\  >•«.    In  Ai 

they  took  KaM,"  .M   imn  u.  *■•   ""■' 

to   Anamooka,  where  C'a|it 

of  water,  and  took  in  bread  ; ^  .  _     .  .  .^    .       .  ,  .i 

to  sea  again  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

Throughout  the  voyage.  Captain  Blii,'h  had  repeated  mis- 
understandinjfs  with  bis  ship  s  company;  among  the  crew 
there  was  no  real  discontent,  much  less  any  idea  of  offering 
violence  to  their  commander,  but  the  officers,  it  must  be 
admitteil,  had  some  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  csjicrially  the 
master  and  Mr.  Christian,  the  mate. 

Tho  day  previous  to  tho  mutiny,  a  serious  quarrel  oc- 

curreil    lietween    Captain    Bligb    and  hi?     '"■ —     •' * 

some  cocoa-nu^  which  were  missed  from  b; 
and  Mr.  Christian  fell  under  his  commaniU. 
The  same  evening  he  was  invited  to  8\ippcr  in 
but  be  returned  an  excuse.     On  the  28tb  April, 
ship  was  passing  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands  dunnij 
one  of  those  beautiful  nights  which  characterize  the  iP'p.'-cil 
regions,  when  tho  mildness  of  the  air  and  the   ■  ' 

nature  dispose  the  mind  to  reflection.     Chri«lini 
over  his  prievances,  detcnnincd,  as  he  co 
them,  that  be  would  at  least  escape  from  a  ri; 
Absence  from  England,  and  a  long  resi  If ;  ■  ■ 

where   new  connexions  bad  been  fom     ';.   i.    !    ■  ■  1 

tho  recollection  of  his  native  countrv,  ami  pi<  p.iri..l  iii^  ii,.i.d 
for  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  the  situation  of  the  sLi[>, 
and  the  serenity  of  the  moment,  particularly  favour  .1.  His 
plan,  stranjre  as  it  must  appear  for  a  younj;  offic 
who  was  fairly  advanced  in  an  honourable  prol- 
to  set  himself  adrift  on  a  raft,  and  make  his  way  to  ttui 
island  then  in  sight.  As  quick  in  the  execution  as  in  the 
design,  the  raft  was  soon  constructed,  and  various  uscfUI 
articles  were  got  together,  and  ho  was  on  the  point  of 
launching  it,  when  a  young  otTicer,  wb.  "  '    '     t 

in  the  Pandora,  to  whom  Christian  > 
tention,  recommended  him  to  endeavoi.i  i..  i...i>   |...- -^r-..  .i 
of  the  ship,  rather  than  risk  his  life  upon  so  haiordout  an 
expedition.     This  be  thought  would  not  bo  very  difficult, 
as  manv  of  the  ship's  company  were  not  well  dispose<l  to- 
wards the  commander,  and  would  l)C  very  glad  to  return  to 
Otaheite  and  reside  among  their  friends   in  that   island. 
This  daring  suggestion  too  well  accorded  with  the  Hi«po«j- 
ti(m  of  Christian's  mind,  and,  hazardous  as  it  wa--.  ' 
mined  to  attempt  it,  resolving,  if  he  fiiilcd,  to  thr 
into  the  sea;  and   that  there  might  be  no  chano-  .m  iiuig 
saved,  he  tio<l  a  deei>-sca  lead  about  his  neck,  imd  concealed 
it  within  b:*  -i  ■•'   ■» 

Christiai  I'thcmom  indassoon 

asheh.idrt r  on  deck, !  iitoconver- 

sation  with  t^uintal,  the  only  one  of  :  i  who  had 

formed  any  serious  attachment  at  Ota  .\(\erespe- 

tiatiug  on  the  happy  hours  he  l>ad  passevl  there,  discl<>5ed  hi* 
intcutiun.  Quintal,  however,  said  it  was  a  dangerous  attenr,ij 
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\  tating  a  part.  Vexed  at  a  re  pulse  in  a  quarter 
M  ..  ,i«  most  sanfcuine  of  success,   nnil  particularly 

at  ha-.iat;  revealed  sentiments  which,  if  made  known, 
would  bring  him  to  an  ignominious  death,  Christian  became 
desperate,  exhibited  the  lead  about  his  neck,  in  testimony 
of  his  own  resolution,  and  taxed  Quintal  with  cowardice ; 
declarinn  it  was  fear  alone  which  rc>trained  him.  This 
Quintal  denied,  and  recommended  that  some  one  else 
should  be  tried :  "  Ask  Martin,  fur  instance,"  said  he. 
Martin,  mor«  ready  than  his  shipmate,  declared  "  he  was 
for  it ;  it  was  the  very  thing."  Successful  in  one  instance. 
Christian  went  to  every  man  of  his  wat»-h,  many  of  whom 
he  found  disposed  to  join  him,  and  before  day-light  the 
preatcr  part  of  the  ship's  crew  were  brought  over.  Adams, 
nf  whom  we  shall  hear  much  in  the  sequel,  was  sleeping  in 
his  berth,  when  one  of  the  men  came  to  him  and  whispered 
that  Christian  was  going  to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  and 
set  hi>  It  and  tlic  n  shore.     On  hearing 

this,  .\  t  on  deck,  t  in  great  confusion; 

but  n<ii  nil  li  liMUg  to  Uiku  .iu>  |..i..  ui  the  transaction,  ho 
rctunied  to  his  hammock,  an<l  remained  there  until  he  saw 
Christian  at  the  ann-<-he»t,  (li>tributing  arms  to  all  who 
came  for  them,  and  then,  seeing  measures  liad  proceeded 
so  far,  and  apprehensive  of  being  on  the  weaker  side,  he 
turned  out  again,  and  went  for  a  cutlass. 

All  those  who  proposed  to  assist  Christian  being  armed, 
Adams,  with  others,  were  nnlered  to  secure  the  officers, 
while  Christian  and  thi'  it^n-ter-nt-Hrms  procec<led  to  the 
cabin  to  make  a   :  i  niigh.     They  «ei7.ed 

htm  in  his  cot,  b  1   him,  and  brought 

11  deck.     Ill-  rr;  wiui  them,  but  received 

■  !)Use  in  return.  '■'  from  the  master-at-arms 

'■     •■  n  .Mi,..,^.     Ho  was   )•' '    "■   the 

I  there,  with   his  ar;  1,  bv 

■;■.  -.liiU  i,ui-  li:iii.l,anrl  I  with 

<    the  torccastie,  and 
ihe  ship;  but  he  was 
ired  and  sent  bulow  in  confinement. 
the  lot  of  Adams  to  guanl  Captain  Bligh,  who 
.,  1  you.  Smith  (which  was  his  proper  name), 

■    me  ?"     To  which    Adams  replied,  that 
1  ■         '      -  did ;  he  ii: 

(  A  secured. 


«r.;i  lllO  fl 

binnacle,  i 

r'.-.-t. .'. 
1 


c.„........ 

l»cf<)n«."     'I 

captain's  p.'    . 

VuVm(c>  *<^'*  ordered  into  it. 


The  captain  was  then  con- 


ducted to  the  gangway,  and  ordered  to  descend  into  the 
boat,  where  his  hands  were  uiil>ound,  and  the  l)oat  was 
veered  astern,  and  the  ship  stood  towards  the  island. 
During  this  time.  Captain  Bligh  requested  somemuskeUs  to 
protect  his  party  against  the  natives ;  they  were  refused, 
imt  four  cutlasses  were  thrown  into  the  boat.  When  about 
ten  leagues  from  Tofoa,  the  launch  was  cast  off,  and  "  Huzza 
for  Otabeitc  ! "  echoed  throughout  the  Bounty. 

There  now  remained  in  "the  ship,  Mr.  Christian,  the 
mate;  Heywood,  Young,  and  Steward,  midshipmen:  the 
master-at-arms,  and  sixteen  seamen,  besides  three  artificers 
and  the  gardener ;  in  all  twenty-five.  The  captain's  party 
set  adrift  in  the  launch  was  nineteen. 

The  mutineers  arrived  at  Otaheitc  on  the  6th  of  June. 
Fletcher  Christian  was  chosen  commander,  and  had  taken 
the  ship  (li-st  to  Toolionae,  but  finding  that  island  destitute 
of  animal  provisions,  he  returned  to  Otaheitc  to  procure  a 
stock  of  pigs  and  goats  for  his  settlement.  By  a  fictitious 
tale,  that  he  had  met  with  Caiitain  Cook,  who  had  com- 
manded him  to  return  thither  for  supjdies,  he  obtained  from 
the  natives  4G0  hoi;s,  150  goats,  and  great  nun.iiers  of 
fowls,  dogs,  and  cats  :  eleven  female  Otaheiteans,  and  thir- 
teen men,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  ship,  also 
sailed  with  them.  They  proceeded  to  Toobonae  again  on 
the  16th  of  June,  but  on  arriving  there,  found  the  natives 
hostile  to  their  landing,  and  the  majority  of  the  mutineers 
determined 4o  return  to  Otaheitc  and  finally  settle  there. 
Accordingly  the  Bounty  sailed  for  that  island  the  third  time, 
and  anchored  in  Matavai  Bay  on  the  2(ith  of  Sept.  1789. 
Sixteen  of  the  crow  then  landed  with  their  proportion  of  the 
property  and  arms  that  were  on  boanl.  "'The  rest,"  say 
the  accounts  published  at  the  time,  "having  taken  thirty- 
five  of  the  natives,  men,  women,  aiid  boys,  on  board  with 
them,  sailed  the  next  night  with  Christian,  and  have  never 
since  t>een  heard  of." 

We  now  return  to  Captain  Bligh,  who,  with  his  party, 
sailed  without  slieltcr,  and  almost  level  with  the  water's 
edge,  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  leagues,  and  alter  en- 
during incredible  hanlships,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Timor 
on  the  Mthof  June.  Here  they  found  a  Dutch  settlement, 
and  were  treated  with  great  kindiicsr.  and  lllierality  by  the 
''  r   Van    Este.     They    afterwards  went  to  Batavia, 

iding  a  packet  l>ound  for  Kuropc,  Bligh  and  some 
',...,.    l..,.^;   their  pa.^sage   in  her,  and  ultimately 
land. 

loiitinv  belli);  reported  to  Government, 

.%        ;>  :iid  to  Otaheitc  to  secure 

.        I' I  CI  I  iii<' ~iri|>.  She  orrivcil  at  Matavai 

Bay  uu  the  i7l\\  March,  li'Ji,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
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fourteen  of  the  mutineeri  who  had  settled  there,  two  havinf; 
been  kilteil  liy  the  native*.  Willi  lliotie  kho  sailcil  for  Kni;- 
land  on  tlio  8th  of  May,  accompanied  hy  a  sch(M)iu'r,  which 
had  hcon  built  on  the  island  by  tliu  muliiiwrs.  The 
Pandora  wa*  wrecked  on  her  imsiajjo  hnuio,  iind  four  of  the 
inutinccr*  wero  drowned ;  the  n-mainin;;  ten,  on  reacliiiii; 
Knnl'i"d,  were  brou({lit  to  trial,  and  tried  iK-foro  a  court- 
martial.  Four  were  acnuittoil,  as  having  acted  under  con- 
straint, and  were  provi(lu<l  for  at  Orcouttich  hosnital;  one 
was  discharged  on  account  of  an  informality  in  the  indict- 
nienl ;  the  other  Ave  were  found  Ruilty,  and  conilcnined  to 
death ;  but  of  these,  two  received  a  jmrdon,  and  the  throe 
othorH  were  executed  at  Spithcad. 

Such  was,  for  twenty  years,  the  extent  of  information  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  mutineers,  and  it  was  Ronerally  considered 
certain,  that  the  Bounty  had  struck  on  a  ro<'k  in  those  seas, 
nnd  foundered,  and  that  tho  whole  of  hor  crew  had  been 
lost.  But  about  tho  vear  1810,  some  rumours  (jot  alloat 
that  on  Anicri.  Ill  -l>ii>  (the  Topaz,  of  Boston,  Cantain 
Folder,)  had  i   the  retreat  of  Christian  and  his 

parly.     No  c  ,  however,  of  such   re jwrts  was  ob- 

tained until  three  years  afterwards ;  when  Sir  Thomas 
Staines,  in  his  majesty's  ship,  Brilon,  sailinj^  from  tho 
Marquesas  Islands  to  Valparaiso,  fell  in  with  I'itcuirn's 
Island.  It  docs  not  appear  that  Sir  Thomas  Staines  had 
hearil  the  report  in  i|uestion,  for  on  arrivinif  in  tho  oirinij, 
it  beinK  niulil,  ho  hovc-to,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
island  was  inhabited.  In  the  niorninp,  ho  was  surprised  tu 
see  th«  land  laid  out  in  rcfjular  plantations,  and  scattered 
with  huts,  more  neatly  constructed  than  the  native  dwoll- 
ipRs  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  When  about  two  miles 
from  tho  shore,  they  saw  some  natives  brindiuR  down  a 
canoe  on  their  shoulders,  which  being  launched,  two  of 
thorn  8tepi)ed  into  it,  and,  dashing  throuRh  the  surf,  rowed 
up  aloni;-side  tho  ship.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of 
Captain  Staines  and  his  crew,  on  hearing  one  of  them  call 
out,  in  good  nautical  English,  "  Won't  you  heave  us  a  rope 
now  ?  "  This  was  complied  with,  and  tho  strangers  were 
instantly  on  deck,  and  s<x)n  explained  the  mystery.  The 
name  oi' the  oldest  was  Thuksd.w  Octobkr  Christian, 
tho  first-born  on  the  island,  and  son  of  tho  identical 
Fletcher  Christian,  of  the  Bounty.  He  was  alwut  twenty- 
flve  years  of  age,  a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  six  feet  high, 
with  an  open,  ])repossessin({  countenance,  deep  black  hair, 
and  a  brownish  complexion.  His  only  dress  was  a  piece  of 
cloth  round  the  loins,  and  a  straw  hat,  ornamente<l  with 
black  feathers.  His  companion  was  George  Young,  a  fino 
youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Being  invited  by  Captain  Stiiines  to  go  below,  and  take 
some  refreshment,  the  interest  and  surprise  of  the  otiicerswas 
not  a  little  increased  when,  on  having  provisions  sot  before 
them.  Christian  rose  up,  ond,  placing  bis  hands  in  a  devo- 
tional posture,  n'peated,  in  a  pleasing  and  serious  tone  of 
voice,  ror  what  we  are  goiny  to  receive,  may  the  Lord 
make  us  truly  thankful. 

From  these  youths  they  learned  that  only  one  of  the 
tnutinecrs,  namely.  Smith,  who  had  a.ssumed  the  name  of 
John  Adams,  was  alive,  and  that  ho  was  then  on  tho  island. 
Accordingly,  as  S(wn  as  tho  two  young  strangers  had  grati- 
flcd  their  curiosity  about  the  ship.  Captain  Staines  accom- 
panied them  on  shore,  where  they  were  met  by  Adams  and 
his  wife,  who  was  old  and  blind.  Adams  was  at  first  alarmed, 
lest  the  \isit  was  made  to  apprehend  him  :  but  when  assured 
that  his  visitors  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  his  existence,  and 
that  their  visit  wns  a  peaceable  one,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  tho  satisfaction  of  the  whole  colony. 

They  received  the  officers  with  the  utmost  conliality  and 
friendship ;  and  during  their  stay,  which  was  very  slujrt, 
they  were  loaded  with  tlio  spontaneous  bounty  of  these 
simple  i>eople.  A  few  particulars  were  learned  from 
Adams,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  mutineers,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  visit  of  Captain  Bcechey,  in  1825,  that  a  full 
account  was  obtained,  and  we  shall  therefore  give  tho 
substance  of  his  narnitivc,  obtained  by  that  oflicer  from 
Adams,  at  a  period  when  he  considered  himself  exempt 
from  the  penalties  of  his  crime.  The  statement  was  signed 
with  his  own  hand. 

It  appears  that  upon  sailing  from  Otaheite,  Christian 
determined  to  take  the  vessel  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  and 
accordingly,  shaping  his  course  there,  arrived  in  a  few  days 
and  laiKled  in  a  little  nook.  Finding  the  island  replete 
with  every  convenience  of  wood,  water,  a  good  soil,  and 
some  fruit,  with  string  natural  defences,  they  brought  tho 
ship  to  anchor ;  and  having  taken  out  of  her  every  tiling 
that  was  likely  to  be  useful,  Ihev  set  Are  to  and  burnt  her, 
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and  It  was  determined,  tliat,  on  a  certain  day,  they 
unite  and  put  all  tho  whites  to  death.     Tctaheite  borr 
a   gun   and   ammunition  of  his   master,  on   pretence  of 
shixiting   wild    hogs,  joined    his    companion",    and    shot 
Williams.     Martin,  who  was  not  far  off,  1.'  •   -b.)t, 

exclaimed,  "  Well  done,  we  will  have  a   -  t  to 

day  : '  supposing  a  hog  had  been  shot.     1  n.- 
ceeded   to    Christian's   plantation,   whom    thc\ 

work,  and  shot  him   dead.     MacCov    ' 

observed,  "There  was   surely  some 

replied,  "  It  is  only  Mainmast's  (Cii: 

her  children  to  dinner. "     Mills,  Martin,  and   H 
afterwards   murdered   by    the   blacks,   and    M  ..  ' 
Quintal  made  their  escape  into  the  woods. 

Adams  was   first  apprized  of  his  danger  by  Quintal'* 
wife,   and   made   his  escape   into   the   woods,    where  he 
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tvmai  tod  for  a  few  boure,  when,  Uiinkini;  all  was  ciuiet,  he 
ttiilo  to  bis  ^■■■■•-i.l..t  f.>r  •.  ...it.i.lv  ,,t'  ■.r,>v,.;,>ns.  His  niove- 
menU,  ho»'  .'  of  thu  blocks, 

who  thot  hrv  .(crinir  IiIn  ri,-lit 

thouUIur,  and  (m-  ii  hi»  nork.     H> 

hii   <\.h-.  and  wa^  >i\e<\  by  one  of  i 

l!  !   of  h>s  ^1111 ;  but   bt>  p:irrii-d  the  blows,  at  t lie 

0'  ^  brokt-n  fln|{cr.    Tetahfito  then  iibircd  hi»  ({un 

I  but  it  twico   niisDod  fire.     Rocovering  a 

1  >ck.  ho  sprang  on   bin  legs,  and  run  off 

*:•  -■,■•.•<  :\  Hi   ho   was   able;  but   his  pursuers 

of!'  i  '.  I  1  ;  •  '11  if  ho  would  stop.  He  readily  ac- 
cepted lUcir  '  ',  was  conducted  to  Christian's  house, 
where  b«w.  lUted.  Here  this  day  of  bUxMlshed 
an''  nf  r-'ir  1<'<1,  Icaving  alive  only  four  of  the 
1- 

1  -orrcti'd  by  the  women  during  the 
.i:  lun's  house.  Mac  Coy  and 

Q  ;  iio  great  oppressors  of  the 

blacks,  continued  aiuua;{  ibu  mountains,  where  they  sup- 
ported themselves  u]>i)n  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

The  party  in  thevillajfc  lived  in  tolerable  tranc|uillity  for 
about  a  week,  at  the  oxpira  .on  of  which  the  men  of  colour 
began  '  I  alxiut  the  women  wt.ose  husbands  hud 

been  k  li  ended  in  Mcnalee's  shooting  Temoa  as 

he  sat  !■>  iu.  ^I'lc  of  Young's  »ife,  ac  ■_'  her  song 

with  his  tlutc;  they  aflirwurds  attack  ic,  whom 

thoy  Would  have  murdered  had  it  not  !  ....  ;„o  women. 
Meiialeo  then  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  joined  Mac 
Coy  and  (juinlal,  who,  though  glad  of  his  services,  receive<l 
him  uith  suspicion  ;  but  tliis  accession  to  their  force, 
enabled  them  to  bid  defiance  to  the  other  |Hirty,  and  they 
apiicared  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  and  fire<I  a  volley, 
wuich  so  alarmed  the  others,  that  they  sent  Adams  to  say, 
that  if  they  would  kill  Menalee  anil  return  to  the  village, 
they  would  all  be  friends  again.  They  complied  with  the 
first  stipulation,  |and  shot  Nlenalee,  but,  not  relying  on  the 
sincenty  of  the  other  blacks,  they  refused  to  return  while 

,1,..,        ..;,..      ..\,yg_ 

r,  the  widows  of  the  white  men  determined  to 
ru ....„,  ..  .r  death,  by  killing  the  two  remaining  Otahei- 
teans.  The  arrangement  was,  that  Su.sau  should  murder 
Telaheite  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  that  Young  should, 
at  the  same  instant,  shoot  Nehow.  The  former  fell  by  the 
blow  of  an  axe ;  the  other  was  looking  at  Young  loading 
his  gun,  and,  supposing  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
a  tu^,  told  him  to  put  in  a  good  charge,  when  he  received 
the  deadly  contents. 

Thus  were  all  the  Olaheitean  men  destroyed  on  the 
eventful  third  of  October,  1  793.  Tlicre  remained  on  the 
island  Adams,  Young,  Mac  Coy,  and  Quintal,  with  ten 
^^■.,...,  „.,.i  „..,„..  ,.i..i.ir..r,_  tin;  two  latter  men  having 
ji  r  the  death  of  the  blacks.  They 

o;  ^   houses,  and   fencing  in   and 

]i\  >unds,    fishing  and  catching  binls,   and 

>  for  entrapping  the  hogs,  which  had 
becunic  nuuieruus,  and  did  great  injury  to  the  yam-crops. 
The  only  discontent  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
women,  who  were  sometimes  beaten  by  Mac  Coy  and 
Quintal,  both  of  them  men  of  quarrelsome  dispositions. 
Repeatc<l  attempts  to  II.  '  '■  white  men  were  formed, 
but  f.iilcd,  and   the  wc  forgiven,  but  threatened 

V.:*'  '  •'  ■•>■-—,,;,.  .,,,,  iuiure  attempts  ;  but;  being 
I.  lus  party,  they  kept  the  men  in  a 

•ICO,  occurred  tor  some  years. 
i  ■  ;:,  and  thus  procured  rock-flsli, 

a  lokerel.     It  hap|iencd,  however,  that  Mac  Coy, 

*i.  II  employed  in  a  distillery  in  Scotland,  hud  tried 

tin  ex|wniuent  on  the  (c«  root,  and,  in  \7\ili,  unfortunately, 
•oeeeedod  in  producing  an  anient  spirit.  This  success 
induced  Quintal,  to  "  alter  his  tea-kettle  into  a  still,"  a 
contrivance    which   8Uccee<led    but   too   well,  as    frequent 

I  •'  T' ■ :  -rns  particularly 
I!.  lb,  it  pnxluccd 
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own  hves  were  in  danger,  and  that  they  were  justified  in 
putting  hint  to  death,  which  they  did  witli  an  axe. 

Adiiiiis  and  Young  were  now  the  solo  survivors  out  of 
the  fifteen  mules  who  landed  on  the  island.  They 
were  lK>th,  and  particularly  Young,  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind,  and  the  scenes  whicli  they  hud  witnessed  naturally 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  them.  Since  Christian's 
death,  thov  nad  regularly  read  the  Church  service  every 
Sunday,  wliich  had  previously  only  been  once  done :  they 
now  deterroineil  to  have  moniing  and  evening  prayers,  to 
add  the  afXeriioon  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  train  up 
their  chiblren,  and  tliAse  of  their  unfortunate  companions, 
in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Young's  c<luoation  was  of  groat  assistance  in  this  un- 
dertaking ;  but  he  did  not  long  sun  ive  his  repentance.  An 
asthmatic  cDiniilaint  toruiiiiated  his  existence,  about  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Quintal,  and  Adams  was  left,  tho 
only  survivor  of  the  misguided  and  infiituuted  Mutineers 
of  the  Bounty.  The  loss  of  his  last  companion  was  long 
felt  as  a  severe  atlliction,  and  (lis|K>8e<l  him  more  than  ever 
tu  repentance,  and  to  the  execution  of  the  pious  resolutions 
he  had  formed,  in  thu  hope  of   expiating  his  offences. 

At  this  time  there  were  nineteen  children  on  the  island, 
gome  of  them  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine.  The 
moment,  therefore,  was  favourable  ;  but  his  task  was  an 
orduous  one,  particularly  as  related  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Olaheitean  women.  In  this  he  was  successful,  and  their  ex- 
ample bail  a  powerful  iiillueiicc  on  the  children,  who  acquired 
an  ardent  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  .Scriptures.  The 
princi|)los  thus  instilled  acquired  the  force  of  habit  as  they 
grow  up,  and  roanifesteil  themselves  in  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Such  is  tho  history  and  the  fate  of  the  Mutineers  of  the 
Bounty.  In  a  second  paper,  we  shall  give  a  description  of 
the  island,  and  a  further  account  of  the  colony. 


SOCIETY. 
III.      The     Savage    Statk. — Conkirm.vtiov     of 

Scripture  History  from  existing  Facts. 
If  man,  when  first  created,  was  left  like  the  brutes, 
to  the  unassisted  exercises  of  his  natural  powers  of 
body  and  mind,  (those  povsers  which  are  common  to 
the  Euro|)ean  and  to  the  New  Ilolhindcr,)  how  comes 
it,  that  the  Euroijcan  is  not  now  in  tho  condition 
of  the  New  Hollander?  As  the  soil  itself,  and  the 
climate  of  New  Ilcdiand,  are  excellently  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  corn,  and  yet,  (as  com  is  not  originally 
produced  there,)  could  never  have  borne  any  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  if  it  had  not  bc-cu  hnm^ht  thither 
from  another  country  and  sowiij  so  the  savage, 
though  he  may  be,  as  it  were,  a  soil  capable  of 
receiving  the  seeds  of  civilization,  can  never,  in  the 
first  instance,  pniducc  it  as  of  it.self.  and  unless 
those  seeds  be  brought  from  some  other  quarter,  he 
must  remain  for  over  in  the  barrenness  of  barbarism. 

From  what  quarter,  then,  could  this  first  beginning 
of  civilization  have  In-on  supplied  to  the  earliest  race 
of  mankind?  According  to  the  present  course  of 
nature,  tho  first  introducer  of  cultivation  among 
savages,  must  be  man  in  a  more  improved  state.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  as  there  was  no 
man  to  effect  this,  it  must  liave  been  the  work  of 
another  Being.  ITiere  numt  l/ave  been,  in  short,  a 
revelation  made  to  the  first,  or  to  some  subsequent 
generation  of  mankind.  And  this  miracle,  (for  such 
it  is,  as  being  an  iiirj)o»«ibility  according  to  the 
present  course  of  nature,)  is  attested  independently  of 
Scripture  accounts,  and  therefore,  in  confirmatwn  of 
them,  by  the  fac-t,  that  civilized  iiuiu  exists  at  the 
pr<-»<'nt  day. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  no  need 
to  dwell  on  the  usefulness,  the  iininirlance,  the  pre- 
vious probability  of  a  revelation  ;  it  is  established  as 
a  fact,  of  which  proofs  are  existing  before  our  eyes. 
Divine  instruc-tion  is  prove<l  to  be  necessary,  not  only 
fur  an  end  which  vr  think  detiralile,  or  which  we  think 
agreeable  to  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  but  for  an 
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TIIE  HEDGEHOG,  or  URCHIN. 
rEriHaeeus  Europ^ru,  Lim>eni$.) 


end  whlth  we  know  ha*  been  nttaim-d.  That  man 
coiiUl  nut  huve  made  hiniHctr,  is  a|)|M-ttlcd  to,  a*  a 
proof  of  the  aguiuy  of  a  Divine  Creator:  juid  that 
nmiiklnclw.uldnot,  in  the  fimt  instance,  have  civilized 
thinisilvcs,  in  a  proof  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  and  of 
equal  HtriiiKth,  i>f  the  aid  of  a  Divine  Jnstrurlor. 
This  arRument  prtKBca  no  hard  on  the  Bdvcrsnries 

of  lU'liRion,  that  tluy  sometimes  attempt  to  evn<U-  it« ^    -    n 

force,   hy  calling  <>u   us   to  produce  an   iuHtance  of  |  j,^^,  ,i,^.  y,,,:^^^  when  attn<  kc.l 
some  cue  art,  peculiar  to  o't'i/ir«/nien,  and  which,  it     ^^^^.\(^  hy   means  of  a  most 


TirK  Ilr(l(»c-h()(;  is  a  most  xin      ' 
iiiul,  both   in   its  formation  n 
I  frequently   found   in   EnRlnnd 
I  thiikcts,  on   the   borders  of  • 
hcdscH,  and  dry  ditihes.    Th<' 
of  the  Hedgi'-hop  is  covered  w 

or 
rurioii- 


CUrtoun  unt- 
il is  very 
'         .      i.ttll 
ill 
i  idv 

.^  ii 


may  bo  pn)viHl,  could  not  have  been  derivi-d,  except  j  ^um-ifg^    into    a   firm    oblon;;    ball,    whu  h   prmtutii 


from  inspiration.  But  this  is  clearly  an  evasion  of 
the  argximcnt  :  for,  so  far  from  representing  all  arts 
that  seem  beyond  the  power  of  savages  to  invnl,  as 
peculiar  to  civilised  men,  the  direct  contrary  has  been 
remarked  in  a  former  i)apcr;  and  this  is  just  what 
might  have  been  ex])ectcd,  supposing  savages  to  be, 
as  it  is  here  contended,  in  a  degenerated  state. 

Errors  respkctino  a  "  Statb  of  Nature." 

To  place  man  in  such  a  state,  seems,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  to  do  what  was  done  for  the  brutes,  in  the  mere 
act  of  creation,  considering   how   much  more   com- 
pletely they  are  furnished  with  instincts  than  we  are. 
To  huve  left  man,  (as  the   brutes  arc  left,)  in  a  state 
of  nature  j    that  is,  in  the  condition  of  a  grown-up 
person,  who  should   have   reached  that  time  of  life 
without  culfivafioii,  would  have   been  to  leave  him 
with    his    principal   faculties   not  only   undeveloped, 
but   without  a  chance  of  their  ever  being  developed, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  brutes.     Such  an  act, 
therefore,  woidd  in  reality  not  have   borne  a  resem- 
blance to  what  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  brutes, 
but  would  have  been,  out   of  all   proporti(m,  to  the 
disadvantage    of    man.     In    fact,    there  is  no  good 
reason  for  calling  the  state  of  the  rudest  savages  "  a 
state  of  nature,"  unless  the  word  be  used  to  denote, 
merely  ignorance  of  arts.     But  t<)  call  theirs  a  state 
of  nature,  (as  several  writers  have  done,)  in  the  sense 
of  "  a  natural  state,"  is  a  use  of  words  as   much   at 
variance  with  sound  philosophy,   as  the  dreams   of 
those,  who   fancy  this  state  to   resemble  the  gt)lden 
age    of    the    poets,    are    with    positive    facts.       The 
peaceful  life,  and  gentle  disposition ;  the  freedom  fmm 
oppression;    the   absence  of  selfishness   and   of  evil 
passions    among    savages;      these    things    have    no 
existence  but  in  the  fictions  of  poets,  and  the  fancies 
of  vain  speculators :   nor  can   their  life  be   properly 
called  the  natural  state  of  man.     A  plant  would  not 
be  said  to  be  in  its  natural  state,  which  was   growing 
in  a  soil  or  climate  that   prevented  its  putting  forth 
the  flowers  or  the  fruit  for  which  its  structure  was 
designed.     No  one  who  saw  the   pine   growing  near 
perpetual  snow,  on  the  Alps,  stunted  to  the  height  of 
two   or  three  feet,   and  struggling  to  live  on  amidst 
rocks  and  glaciers,  would  describe  that  as  the  natund 
state    of   a   tree,    which   in  a  more  genial  soil  and 
climate,  a  little  lower  down,  was   found   able  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards.      In  like  manner, 
the  natural  state  of  man  nmst  be  reckoned,  not  that 
in    which    his    intellectual    and    moral    growth    are 
stunted  and  kept  down,  but  one,  in  which  his  original 
endowments  arc,  although  not  brought  to  perfection, 
enabled  to  exercise   themselves,  and  to  expand  like 
the  flowers  of  a  plant ;    and  especially  in  which  that 
marked  feature  of  our  species,  a  tendency  towards 
progressive  improvement,  is   permitted  to  come   into 
play.     Such  then  seems   to  have   been   the  state  in 
which  the  earliest  race  of  mankind  were  placed   by 
the  Creator.  D. 


To  bring  misery  on  those  who  have  not  deserved  it,  is  part 
of  the  aggregated  guilt  of  rebellion. — Johnson. 


nothing  to  it«  foe  but  sharji  |)oints,  which  »<cun-  it 
against  most  of  its  enemies.  To  do  this,  it  puts  its 
luuil  on  its  breast,  and  draws  together  its  fon-legs. 
Whilst  thus  folded,  the  contracti«m  of  the  muscles  is 
bo  powerful,  that  the  animal  might  as  easily  be  toni 
to  pieces  as  pulled  open. 

The  Hedge-hog,  at  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
forms  itself  a  deep  warm  nest  of  dry  leaves,  grass, 
and  moss,  in  which  it  lies  up,  in  a  dormant  state, 
dtiring  the  whole  of  the  cold  weather ;  but  when 
placed  Inforc  the  fire,  it  soon  revives  from  its  U)r- 
pidity.  The  Hedge-hog  is  a  nocturnal  animal^ keep- 
ing retired  during  the  day,  but  in  moticm  the  whole 
night,  in  search  of  food,  which  chiefly  consists  of 
insects  and  worms,  esijecially  of  beetles ;  and  so 
peculiarly  are  the  organs  of  its  stomach  adapted  to 
this  latter  kind  of  food,  that  it  has  been  known  to  eat 
hundreds  of  Cantharides  without  inconvenience,  while 
a  single  one  produces  the  nK)st  horrid  agony  in  a  dog 
or  cat,  and  in  most  other  animals. 

A  singidur  fact,  respecting  the  Hedge-hog,  was  dis- 
covered by  Pn>fessor  Buckland,  who,  having  reason 
to  suspect  that  it,  occasionally  at  least,  fed  on  snakes, 
in  onler  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  conjecture, 
placed  the  common  ringed  snake  and  a  Hedge-hog 
in  a  box  together.  At  first,  the  Hedge-hog  did  not 
see  the  snake,  when  the  I'rofessor  laid  the  former  on 
the  back  of  the  latter,  and  in  such  a  way  as  that  it 
was  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  ball  where  the 
head  and  tail  met.  As  soon  as  the  snake  began  to 
move,  the  Hedgehog  started,  and  oi)ening  himself 
up,  gave  the  snake  a  vigorous  bite,  and  instantly  n'- 
sumed  his  n>lled  state.  It  speedily  n-jKated  the 
bite,  and  followed  it  up,  at  the  same  interval  as  before, 
with  a  third  bite,  by  which  the  back  of  the  snake  was 
broken.  The  Hedge-hog  then,  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  snake,  took  up  and  passed  through  its  jaws 
the  whole  body  of  the  snake,  cracking  the  bones 
audibly  at  every  inch.  This  preparatory  process 
being  completed,  the  Hedge-hog  commenced  eating 
the  seri)ent,  beginning  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  pro- 
cirding  without  interruption,  though  slowly,  con- 
sumed it,  just  as  one  eats  a  radish,  until  about  one- 
half  of  the  victim  disappeared.  The  Hedge-hog 
could  not  go  further,  frt)m  repletion,  but  finished  the 
rest  of  the  snake  on  the  following  evening. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Hedge-hf>g  lives 
partly  on  vegetables,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
it  does  so  to  much  extent.  M.  de  Buffon  placed 
four  young  Hedge-hogs  and  their  mother  in  a  cage  : 
for  the  first  two  days,  the  only  ftK>d  he  gave  them 
was  some  pieces  of  boiled  beef,  of  which  they  sucked 
the  juicy  parts,  but  in  all  other  respects  left  the  nr  ;  r 
entire  ;  on  the  third  day.  he  put  into  the  cage  6t\i.4\.l 
kinds  of  plants,  as  ground-^cl,  bindweed,  Jtc,  but  they 
did  not  touch  any  of  thenv  On  the  following  day, 
he  gave  them  cherries,  bread,  ami  bullock's  liver  ; 
both  the  mother  and  the  young  s\icked  ^e  latter  very 
greedily,  they  likewise  ate  a  small  portion  of  the 
bread,  but  would  not  touch  the  fruit. 

White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selbome,  says  that 
the  Hedge-hogs,  which  abounded  in  his  garden,  ate 
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in  n  oirious  manner  the  roots  of  the  plantain,  in  his 

r   u|i|H'r   iiiaudiblo,   which    is 

r  lower,  they  bored  under  the 

t.  and   «>  ate  ort   the  root  upward.^  leaving  the 

!    .:  of  leaves  ou  the  surface  untouched. 


^^'^.^^ 


niK  utooi-noo,  on  oacaix. 

We  liavc  dwelt  the  longer  on  the   habits  of  this 
mild,  timid,  and  in  many  respects  very  useful  race  of 
aiiiinals,  iK'causc  an  ij^norancc  of  their  real   mode   of 
Ii\  ing  has  led  to  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  many 
of  them,  and  to  much  wanton  cruelty  being  practised 
towards  them.     In  many   parishes  in  England,  over- 
-.  still  under  an   ignorant  pnyudice,   give  a  pre- 
'M  on    all  Hedge-hoga   brought  to  them.      The 
c-hog  has  been  accused  of  sucking   the    milk 
r,>nici>w8,  which,  as   Pennant  jiLstly  observes,  from 
the  smallncss  of  its  mouth,  is  imjiossible  to  be  true. 
''  '        '    >n  supiMJsed,  too,  "that  it  ascends  trees,  and 
uit  :    but  those  who  have  had  thcni  in  their 
^ariliiis,  11'  '   -d   them  closely,  have  never  had 

cause  to  ^  ich  to   he  the   fact.     Tlie   Iledge- 

hii":  !<  -11  ,.  :.ni'.»  introduced  into  houses,  to  destroy 
liettK'.-  .  ;ui(i  lins  been  so  far  tamed  as  to  turn  a 
spit,  by  means  of  a  small  wliei'l,  and  to  answer  to 
its  name.  By  the  Calinuc  Tartjirs  it  is  much 
cj^lcenied,  and  kept  in  a  dom<"sticated  state  in  their 
lulls,  instead  of  cats,  for  the  |)urposc  of  driving  away 
*innin  ;  but  its  smell  is  so  powerful  and  difgusting, 
lui  to  render  it  an  unpleasant  inmate  in  a  hou.se. 

Hedge-hogs  live  in  pairs,  and  the  females  usually 
produce  four  or  five  young  in  the  spring  :  their  nest 
i.<  large,  and  comi)o.sed  chiefly  of  moss  and  grass. 

The  flesh  is  often  eaten  by  gipsies  and  tramps, 
who  skin  the  animal  before  they  dn-ss  it.  Those  who 
have  tasted  it  dc-crilK  it  as  delicate,  and  of  a  good 
flavour.  Formerly,  the  skin  of  the  Hedge-hog  was 
r  ad  of  a  brush,  for  clothes,  and  was 

II  in  the  dressing  of  hemp.     The  farm- 

ers, r.  -irts  of  the  Continent,  fix  the  skin  of 

a  Hi  „  ^  in  the  muzzle  of  a  calf  that  they  wish 
to  wean. 

Most  nocturnal  animals,  from  their  habits  being 
1,'ss  known  than  those  which  move  aljout  in  the  (lay- 
time,  wen-,  in  times  less  enlightened  than  the  present 
age,  the  subject^  of  many  strange  and  supcrhtitious 
stories  ,•  and  parts  of  them  were  often  believed  to 
pfissess  medicinal  virtues  the  most  ridiculous  and  im- 
I  i!iat   it  was  possible  to  imagine.     Ur.  Shaw 

two  curious   absurdities    of  this  kind,    in 
rcfiord  lo  tlie    '  -L'.     "According  to  All)ertus 

Mognns,   n    \  •  writer,  the  right  eye   of  a 

Hedge-h'  •  '    in   a   bra.'-s  ves-sel,   and 

used  as  a;.  ■'■'=.  will  enable  a  person 

to  see  as  well  i  '    And  I'liny  aflirms 

that  iU  gall,  II  i  of  a  bat.  is  a  good 

application  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hairs."  Of 
such  worthless  applications  as  these  did  a  great  part 
of  the  mntical  art  in  former  times  consist !  T. 


Thi  Infidels  Tsst. — In  tli«  United  States  of  Amoricu 
infidelity  found  an  active  champion  in  the  niill-kuowa 
Culoncl  Allen,  who  made  an  npcn  prufi'ssion  of  his  (lis 
tielicf  in  revealed  rclijjion.  It  liappened  thai  a  daui;hlei 
of  the  t'oloiielii,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  fell  sick 
During  the  j .•  i    -    n  .     ,_    ^j^.  jjnigt  ^.^^  u„p  ^^^ 

dining  with  I  •  ■linncr,  havini;  adjourned 

lu  the  Coloiu  . -.    , .,...,,,.    ...liilel   and  deiMlii'dl   |)iLl)li 

cations  were  introduced  by  the  Colonel,  to  the  Do<'tor'j 
notice.  While  ihoy  were  occupied  in  looking  at  them,  » 
•cr\-ant  cam«!  to  announce  to  the  Colonel,  that  an  alnnnin){ 
caango  hud  taken  place  in  his  daughter,  and  tliat  hi; 
presence  was  reciuired  in  her  bed-room.  Thither  ho  went, 
■ccomnanie<l  by  Dr.  Elliot.  As  he  approached  her  bed- 
side, slie  took  his  hand  and  said,  "  Father !  I  feel  that  my 
end  is  drawing  near.  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  am  I  to 
believe  what  you  have  taught  me,  or  what  I  have  luurnt 
from  my  mother."  Her  mother  was  a  sound  and  sincere 
Christian,  and  had  spared  no  opportunity  of  in<ililling 
Christian  truths  into  tlie  mind  of  her  child.  The  father 
paused  for  a  moraenl;  ho  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  dying 
child;  his  countenance  changed;  his  frame  was  ob-^erNed 
to  be  coiiNuIsed  to  its  very  centre;  while  his  (piivering  lips 
could  scarce  givo  utterance  to  the  words,  "  Believe,  my 
child  I  what  your  mother  has  tnugTit  you!"  The  stinigglo 
was  too  great;    the  contlict  !  o  pride  of   human 

reason,  and  the  swelling  of  | .  cction  in  the  heart, 

was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  e\ca  over  his  stubborn 
mind,  the  truth  prevailed. 

Thk  object  of  a  good  and  wise  nran.  in  this  transitory  stale  of 
existence,  sboulii  be  to  fit  himself  lor  a  better,  by  controlling 
the  unworthy  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  improving  all 
Its  better  aspirations ;  to  do  his  duty,  first  to  his  familv, 
then  to  his  noigh)>oiirs,  lusllv  to  his  country  and  bis  kind; 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  hiippiness  of  those,  who  are  in 
niiy  degree  dependent  u|>on  him,  or  whom  he  has  tho 
means  of  assisting,  and  never  wantonly  to  injure  the 
meanest  thing  that  lives  ;  to  encourage,  as  far  as  he  may 
have  the  power,  whatever  is  useful  and  ornamental  in 
society,  whatever  tends  to  refine  and  elevate  humanity :  to 
store  his  wind  willi  such  knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive, 
an  '.  '  '  '•'  to  attain;  and  so  to  employ  the  talents  com- 

mii  iharge,  that  when  the  account  is  rctiuired,  ho 

may  wy-  u>liave  his  stewardship  approved.  It  should  not 
seem  ditlicult  to  do  this:  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  men  are  and  must  be  luippy,  in  proportion  as 
their  lives  are  conformed  to  such  a  scheme  of  Divine 
philosophy — So  urn  kv. 

AKXlVERSAniKS  IN   DECEMBER. 
MOMMY,  2iid. 
1796  Mungo  Park  departed  from  Pisania,  on  the  Itiver  Gambia,  to 
pursue  hifl  reseArclie*  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 


1804  ftopo/MH  crowned  Kniperor  of  the  French. 
TtlKSDAY, 


1823  Bduiii  died  11  (' 


3rd. 

to  Timbuctoo. 
.  4th. 

1722  Three  hundrcil  id   from  slaverT  in  Africa, 

relumed  thanks  lu  St.  I'^ulu  Cathedral,  for  their  deliverance 
from  captivity. 
17SS  The  Kddyitone  Lighthome  nearly  consumed  by  6re. 

TmU.SDAV,  5lh. 
1808  Dr.  Hawts,  inventor  of  ili»-  method  of  restoring  luspended 
animation  adopted  l>%  i;  Society,  died. 

1  ,  li. 

St.  Niciioi.«»,  Bishop.— 1  on  lived  in  the  liim  cf  fon- 

•tantine,  and  wr«  hifthly  reverenced  l>y  him,  and  r  '  'he 

church,  or   lti«hnp  of  Myra.     The  lecenda  of  St.  ate 

iui!i  "  ,     ,  '  '   r  ,      1 • •  ,,-ej 

of'  'he 

H„  .lial 

ell  111.,  .and 

If]  :•'  for  tlio 

am.  I'  '■'-'•:d 

fr(,'  ■'  Da]/,  iluii  iit 

;|I1,!  U-mti    rit*"-  '  '1. 

St.  I'« 

rl, 

l(i7v  ..        , ■■« 

1711  Mn.  Jtan  Scnmihau-e  iImI,  it  iht;  »»>:  oI  lii. 

SATl'Kl)AV.  7th. 
1683  Altirnim  Syduey  lH-lieade>l  on  lower-hill. 
.sl'M)AY,  8th. 

Sicovo   SeWDAT    IN    Al.Vl>T. 

1513  Mury  Quten  of  Settit  born  at  Linlithgow. 

LONDON : 

JOHN   WILMAM    HAKKKK.    \VK.ST   STHANl). 

I'uituaiiii  in  w.nn-r  .Si  «»>••.  rmrr  Ojo  I'tmir.  add  ikWotihh  I'tkTi 

mirr  Hitrfurf,  Ann 

Sold  liy  *U  BoolkMUcn  aivl  Nnrxnilfn  In  Ow  Kin|duiii. 
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UNUEIl  THK  DIRKCTION  OK  THK  COMMITTKK  OFOKNERAI.  LITKRATURR  AND  EDUCATION. 
AlM»OINTKI)  BY  THE  SOt'lETV  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLKDOB. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

AND  OF  THE  VOYAGES  UNDERTAKE  FOR  THE  DIsrOVI-RY  OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  I  IKJM  )  Jit 

ATLANTIC  TO  TMi;  I'ACIFIf-. 


■  «     \11I40«,    mOM    CAPTAIN    LYONS    FRIKT. 


THE  NORTH  WEST  PASSAGE. 

TsB  existence  of  a  North-West  PagMiKe,  or  of  a  na\T)»ablo 
conimuiiication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
TDund  the  northern  coast  of  America,  is  a  cniestion  wliidi 
ha*  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  learneii  for  the  last 
three  centuries  :  and  the  return  of  our  adventurous  country- 
man Captain  Ross,  fr»)ni  his  renewed  efforts  to  aid  in  its 
determination,  has  once  again  created  a  lively  interest  u|X)n 
the  subject  among  all  classes.  Its  object  may  be  briefly 
explained  thus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  contained  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe,  is  collected  into  two  great  masses;  the  one  of 
which  is  situated  in  its  eastern  hemisphere,  anil  is  called 
the  Old  World;  the  other  in  its  western  hemisphere,  and 
termed  the  New  World.  The  former,  which  is  iomi)ose<l 
of  the  unile<l  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
presents  one  unbroken  mass  of  land,  stn-tching  from  the 
Cape  of  CkioiX  Hope  in  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  in  the 
north.  The  New  World,  or  the  continent  of  America, 
forms  a  similarly  uninterruptetl  barrier,  extending  a  nearly 
equal  length,  fiom  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens  in  the 
South,  to  a  point  yet  undetermined  in  the  North.  Tlie 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  interposed  between  these  two  masses, 
on  one  side  of  the  globe,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  sepa- 
rates them  on  the  opposite  side.  Previou.*  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  not  known  that  any 
eommunicaf  ion  existed  between  these  oceans ;  in  other 
words,  the  countries  situated  on  the  Atlantic,  (including  of 
course  the  principal  nations  of  Euroiw.)  had  no  maritime 
connexion  with  those  washed  bv  the  Pai-ifie,  (of  which  the 
East   liulics   fonns   a   part.)     Tlicre   are   at   present   two 

Vol   III. 


practicable  routes  by  which  such  communication  ■•  main- 
tained. The  one  is,  by  the  soutliern  exlr(>mity  of  the  Old 
World,  or  the  C"a|ie  of  Goo<l  nu|)0,  the  other,  by  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  New  World,  through  the 
Straits  of  M.ii;elhaens,  or  round  Cape   Honi.     Tliey  may 

be  termed  n-- i.-.u    Uie   Soulh-East   Pb^-  ■••>    ■■■'   the 

South-We.«l    1  iVom   the   Atlantic  ii  lie. 

Each  of  thcM   ,         „   -.  however,   implies  ili.  :_\  of 

sailing  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Atlantic,  lietiire  either 
the  eastern  or  the  western  turning  into  the  Pacific  can  be 
reached ;  and  as  the  chief  maritime  nations  uf  the  world 
are  placed  much  nearer  to  its  northern  end,  it  has  occurred 
to  them,  that  if  they  were  to  sail  to  tlie  northern  instead 
of  the  southern  extremity,  and  then  turn  to  the  east  or  to 
the  west,  they  woulil  reach  the  Pacific  much  stwner ;  in 
other  words,  tliat  a  North-East  Passage  (njund  the  northern 
coast  of  Euroi>o  and  Asia,)  or  a  North-West  Passage  (luund 
the  northern  shon-s  of  America.)  would  be  a  mucn  ahorter 
route  than  the  existing  South-East  or  South-West  Passage. 
But  obstacles  exist  to  the  accomplishment  of  either 
of  these  northern  passages,  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
southern  routes.  The  northern  shores  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  World  are  situated  in  much  higher  latitude* 
than  their  southern  limits,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  a 
much  more  intense  degree  of  cold ;  so  that  while  tbe 
waters  that  l<ound  the  latter  are  at  all  times  open  to  the 
seaman,  those  which  encircle  the  former,  are  (luring  the 
grcTi.''  .-.".. Ill  of  the  ^■-'  •'-.'•■n  into  a  va-t  -v  • — rier, 
er.  iuctingall  Anothci  nee 

aU      ,  >  to  the  sani  In  accom]  iiee 

of    the   southern   passages,   the  navigator   :  v   tn 

round  a  jutting  promontory  in   a  high  lau  :  in 
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•ttampting  either  of  the  northern  rouunt,  be  hu  to  pass 
a  ton<:  line  of  c<>ai>t  oxtoiiduii;  abuve  100°  or  IbO"  of 
loni;itu(ie  umler  tlie  «arae  fruxeii  parallel. 

The  question  of  a  Norlh-East  l'asi>U|;o  lias  Ion(;  since 
ceased  to  cxrito  much  Intprest.  It  in  cert;iiii,  indetHl,  that 
•  tea  extends  froro  B«hrin);'s  Stmit  to  the  Spitzliorjrcn 
Seat;  but  the  postai^  has  nevor  ycl  Sorn  performed,  and 
may  be  birly  asanmed  t>  l>c  iiiipnirticuble.  A  Nurth-We>l 
Paaaase  would  be  a  much  >liorier  route ;  but  a  shorter 
than  lul  ha*  been  suggested,  ubicb  is  termed  the  North 
Polar  Passage.  It  consists  in  sailini;  ttiruugh  the  Spilz- 
bergcn  Seas  direct  into  the  Polar  Basin,  or  the  region 
immediately  surnninding  the  North  Pole,  and  emerging 
at  Behring's  Strait :  its  track  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  presente<l  by  the  northern  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  America 
on  the  other.  Wo  shall  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  llie 
>iirious  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  effect  the  remain- 
ing two  ;  ■  the  North- Weat  and  the  Polar;  remark- 
ing on  t  ^  that  have  frustrated  their  accomplish- 
ment, ai.u  .ierata  yet  remaining  for  that  purpose. 

OBSTACLES  TO   THE    ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF 
THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

Tkb  difficulties  which  im)>e<lo  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic 
Seas,  arise,  as  we  have  before  observed,  from  the  extreme 
cold  to  which  their  high  latitude  exjioses  them.  Owing  to 
the  spherical  fonn  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  obliquity 
of  its  axis,  the  sun  is,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  entirely  withdrawn  from  these  regions.  Throughout 
this  long  and  dreary  night,  an  intense  frost  prevails.  As 
early  a>  the  month  of  August,  snow  begins  to  fall ;  a  rapid 
formation  of  ice  ensues ;  along  the  shores  and  bays,  the 
iVesh  water,  poured  from  rivulets,  or  drained  from  the 
thawing  of  former  colTections  of  snow,  bccomoa  quickly 
congeale<l ;  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  spread  over  with  ice, 
and  its  waters  are  firmly  Ixiund  up  into  one  solid  mass. 
Tlie  gloomy  darkne<is  of  impenetrable  winter  now  reigns 
throughout;  o(rasionally,  indeed,  relieved  of  aggravated, 
by  the  moon  s  feeble  rays. 

At  length  the  sun  reappears ;  but  it  is  long  before  his 
faint  and  languid  beams  impart  much  warmth  to  the 
dreary  waste.  Gradually,  however,  their  power  increases ; 
the  snow  begins  to  melt,  the  ice  slowly  dissolves,  an<l  the 
ocean  is  once  njiain  set  free.  The  massy  sheet  which  its 
surface  lately  formol  is  now  broken  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, of  various  size  and  thickness:  these,  impelled  by 
the  violence  of  winds  ami  currents,  are  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  sometimes  meeting  with  fearful  shock,  and 
shivering  each  other  into  atoms.  This  disruption  of  the  ice 
generally  happens  alwut  the  month  of  June;  and  a  few 
weeks  are  eimmuidy  sufficient  to  disper^e  the  lloatiiig  GcUIh. 

The  sea  is  at  last  <i|icn,  for  a  short  and  dubious  intenal, 
to  the  pursuits  of  the  adventurous  seaman  :  but  the  navi- 
gation is  acconiplislied  only  with  great  difficulty  to  him, 
and  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  being  crushed  by  these 
floating  flelils  of  ice.  Another  obstacle,  not  less  formidable, 
impedes  his  progress :  namely,  the  icebergs,  or  insulated 
mountains  of  ice,  which  float  like  lofty  towers  upon  the 
ocean,  threatening  to  overwhelm  with  instant  destruction 
the  frail  bark  that  sails  beneath-  These  are  formed  by  the 
congelation  of  the  fresh  water  that  pours  annually  into 
the  ocean,  and  are  colle<ied  along  the  indentc<l  shores  and 
in  the  deep  bays  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks.  Every 
successive  year  adds  to  their  size,  till  at  length,  by  the 
action  of  tlK'ir  own  accumulated  weight,  and  the  under- 
mining! of  the  sea,  the  enormous  blocks  are  broken  off,  and 
preripilatcd  into  the  ocean  lielow.  These  mountains  of 
barxl  and  perfect  ire  are  probably  the  gradual  production  of 
many  years.  Their  substance  is  clear,  compact,  and  solid  : 
and  their  tint  of  a  fine  green,  verging  to  blue.  Its  clearness 
is  generally  interrupted  by  numerous  small  air-bubbles  : 
but  large  pieces  may  be  occasionally  obtained,  possessing 
a  dei'rec  of  purity  and  transparency,  equal  to  that  of  the 
ni       '        ■  "  '  '       'lin  Scoresby  states  that,  with  a 

hi  regular  convexity,  used  as  a 

bi.  iv  burnt  wo"-'  ''—■^ •■    -'Inr, 

ni  pipes, to  I  -b- 

ni'  •   "■  <^---  '"■  ..  .  ,  -.:    ;irni 

ail  Thesall-'.t  mil,  is  porous, 

in<'  iTid  only    ii:  .  it;  and  is  an- 

nually funned  and  destroyed,  i'iie  n;i|icarance  of  a  nume- 
rous collection  of  icclwrgs  is  descrilied  as  interesting  in  the 
•Xtrcme.     Along  the  western  cua>t  of  Greenland,  they 


form  an  immense  rampart,  which  present*  to  the  mariner 
a  sublime  spectacle,  resembling  at  a  distance  whole  group* 
of  churches,  mantling  cast)es,  or  fleets  under  full  soil. 

HISTORY    TO    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE 
EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Thk  first  navigator  whose  efforts  appear  to  have  inspired  a 
reasonable  hope  of  finding  the  North- West  Passage,  was 
Caspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  who,  in  the  year  liOO, 
discovered  the  country  called  Labrador.  Coasting  thence 
to  the  northward,  and  reaching  the  wide  opening  of  Hud- 
son's Strait,  he  concluded  that  ho  had  found  the  so-mucb- 
desircd  passage  into  the  Pacific,  which  he  named  the 
Strait  of  Anian.  He  returned  to  Portugal  and  in  the 
following  year  embarked  on  a  sec«)iid  exiiedition,  with  two 
vessels ;  but  ha\iiig  been  separated  from  his  consort  by 
bad  weather,  he  was  never  heard  of  more.  His  brother, 
Michael  de  Cortereal,  who  sailed  in  quest  of  him,  shared  a 
similar  fate;  and  it  was  only  the  pisitivc  order  of  the  king, 
Manuel,  which  restrained  a  third  brother  from  continuing 
the  fruitless  search.  The  two  Cabotas  had  previously 
engaged  in  the  same  enterprise  ;  but  their  olTorts  had  ter- 
minated only  in  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland. 

Cortereal  was  succeeded  by  Aubert  and  Jacques  Cartier 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  by  Estevan  Gomez  on  that  of 
Spain  ;  but  all  the  endeavours  of  these  navigators  to  dis- 
cover any  opening  in  the  norilieni  coast,  that  held  out  the 
lea.st  hope  of  a  passage  in  that  quarter,  were  in  vain. 

About  the  same  period,  the  idea  of  a  voyage  to  tlie 
North  Pole  was  first  suggested  by  Master  Robert  Thome, 
of  Bristol,  who  is  said  to  have  exhorted  King  Henry  VIII. 
"  with  very  weighty  and  substantial  reasons,  to  set  forth  a 
discovcrie,  even  to  the  North  Pole."  Among  other  advan- 
tages that  were  held  out  as  the  probable  resultM,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies :  but  although  an  expedition  was  sent  out  for  tliis 
pur|K>se,  the  proceedings  connerled  with  it  are  scarcely  at 
all  known.  The  voyage  of  "  The  Trinitie  and  tht  Minion^' 
to  the  north-wesl,  followed  in  15,30,  but  without  any  further 
success:  and  Ijetween  the  years  I6S.'1  and  1550,  Sir  Hu;;h 
Willoughby,  Richard  Chancelor,  and  Stephen  Bumu^'h. 
performed  three  several  voyages  in  quest  of  a  North  Eu^t 
Passage,  but  could  not,  on  account  of  immense  shoals  ol 
ice,  proceed  further  than  the  Strait  of  Weigats. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  so  many  attempts,  the 
belief  that  America  was  to  bo  passed  somewhere  on  the 
north-west  still  remained  unimpaired  among  the  merchants 
and  navigators  of  England,  and  was  supiwrted  by  the 
writings  of  the  most  learned  men  iu  the  nation.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Martin  Froblslier  made  three 
successive  voyages,  in  1570,  157",  and  1578;  but  his  pro- 
gress was  exceedingly  small.  Vet  their  promoters  were 
still  satisfied  "  of  the  likclihoo<l  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Norlh-West  Passage, "  and  they  acconlingly  resolved  or.  • 
new  expedition.  The  conduct  of  this  was  intrusted  t"  t!,- 
celebrated  John  Davis,  who,  in  15B5,  succeeded  in  p:i 
up  the  strait,  which  now  bears  his  name,  as  high  as  I;iii 
60°  40',  and  discovered  the  inlet  called  Cumberland  Strait. 
Ho  performed  two  subsequent  voyages  in  the  succeeding  two 
years,  in  the  second  of^  which  he  stood  sixty  leagues  up 
Cumberland  Strait. 

No  further  attempt  was  made,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  George  Weymouth  di- 
parted  on  an  exiiedition,  fitted  out  at  the  joint  expense  ol 
the  Muscovy  and  Turkey  Companies  ;  but  his  voyage  was 
a  complete  failure. 

In  the  years  1005,  1006,  and  1607,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark despatched  Henry  Hall  three  several  times,  but  all 
his  attempts  were  fruitless. 

As  neither  the  passage  by  the  north-east,  nor  that  bv 
the  north  west,  seemed  now  to  hold  out  much  ho|K'  (if 
success,  it  was  resolved  again  to  try  the  route  across  the 
North  Pole.  Acconlingly  Henry  Hudson,  an  experienced 
and  intrepiil  seaman,  was  selected  for  this  enterprise ;  and, 
in  the  year  1007,  he  set  soil  from  England,  and  stixxl 
directly  for  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  which  he  rearlnd 
in  latitude  73°,  naming  the  |>oint  Hold  with  Hope ;  thence 
continuing  northwanl,  he  advanced  to  about  latitude  81°. 
when  he  was  com|>cllcd  by  the  ice  to  return.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  employed,  without  success,  in  search  of 
a  North-East  Passage;  and,  in  1009,  by  the  Dutch,  in  an 
expedition  of  very  dubious  object.  In  I  CIO  he  embarked 
on  his  last  and  fatal  voyage  once  again  to  the  north-west 
ward.     Keeping   to  the  westward,   he  passed  the   strait 
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n'limh  now  bean  his  name ;  but,  *oon  aftorvrardi,  hi*  crew 
mutiiiioil,  and,  tiiriiin);him  adrift  in  a  boat,  abandoned  him 
to  It  liii^i'ruhlr  I'liti-. 

Sir  ThomnH  Biitloii  Tollowcd  next,  in  Ifil],  and,  puHsini; 
thrniii^h  lluilHonH  Strait,  rt^urhixl  thu  main  laiiil  of  Aiiir- 
ririi  ill  liilitudo  fid"  10'.  Huvin^  wiiilercd,  hu  <ul%niii-cil  as 
liit;h  a»  Intltudu  )i.>°,  on  tlio  eant  rotuit  or  Soiilhainpton 
iHliiiid,  and  nsttirnud  to  Kiiiflund  in  tho  Hummer  of  161.1. 

II  iliiTt  Bvlot,  ill  l(jl.'>,  nroceoded  abiiut  liulf  a  donrco 
flintier  iiortti,  and.  in  tho  fullnwinf;  year,  embarked  with 
Rurtiii,  ti)  examine  the  sea  lyiiiK  north  aiwl  west  of  Duvia' 
Strait.  In  this  v<>yui;o.  one  of  tho  most  rumarkalilu  and 
iiiip  irtanl  ever  a<Toiii|>li!thed  in  tho  Hume  i|tinrtor  of  tlie 
Kkibe,  thoy  trared  the  went  coast  of  Greenland  up  Uavis' 
Striit,  a*  far  us  llie  northern  exlreniitv  of  tin-  ■iea  now 
1     ;i    i   iftcr  nallici ;  then,  turniiiK  to  i'  id,  they 

Hill  .       I  It  nuiml,  and  descended  tlio  opp  >  s  to  the 

siMiih,  passing,  in  their  way,  »"veral  lar^e  o|K'iiiiins,  which 
thoy  ne^lci'ied  to  oxamino,  apparently  ussumin);  them  to 
bo  morelv  Sounds. 

Luke  I'^ox  followed  in  I6.ll,  and  explored  Hudson's  Bay; 
and,  in  Kiiis,  Zachariah  Gillam  was  sent  out  hy  I'rincc 
Rupert,  to  examine  tho  same  quarter  ;  and  the  results  of 
this  voyage  appear  to  have  led  to  tho  formation  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

No  further  attomptM  were  mado  on  the  western  coast  of 
America,  until  tho  unfortunate  voyai;e  of  Kniulit,  Barlow, 
and  Vauplian,  in  1719,  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  in  search  of  "  the  Strait  of  Anian,  in  order  to 
discover  (fold,  &c.,  to  tho  northwanl ; "  when,  of  two  ships 
that  were  sent  out,  neither  returned. 

John  Scroi5){s  was  sent  in  search  of  ihein  in  1722,  but 
ho  returned  without  accuinplishing  uny  thing  of  the 
smallest  note. 

In  l".!/,  a  similarly  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  hy 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  tho  suRgcslion  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Dohbs,  who  afterwanls  prevailed  on  tho  Govcrn- 
iiiont  to  appropriate  two  vessels  for  this  service,  uiuler  the 
onlers  of  Captain  Middleton,  who  left  Rutland  in  I  7  II,  and 
wintere<l  in  Churchill  River;  and,  in  tho  summer  of  17  12, 
pmcoeded  up  .Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome  to  Waijer  River, 
and  sailed  round  what  is  called  Itcpiil.ie  Bay.  The  offer  by 
I'arliaincnt,  in  174.'!,  of  a  reward  of  20,000/.  to  whomsiH-ver 
of  Ilis  Majesty's  suVijects  should  discover  a  North-West 
Passajte  throujjh  Hudson's  Stmit,  seemed  to  evince  that  the 
puMic  opinion  still  renuiined  decidedly  in  favour  of  its 
practicability.  A  subscription  of  10,000/.  wa.'»  entered 
into,  and  two  ships  were  sent  out,  in  1746,  under  Captains 
Moor  and  Smith,  who  merely,  however,  ascertained  that 
Wager  River  was  a  d:.!p  bay  or  inlet. 

On  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  the  public  ardour 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  dampml  ;  and  for  nearly 
tliirty  years,  no  attempt  at  norlliern  discovery  bv  sea  was 
made,  either  by  the  j^overnment  or  by  private  individuals  ; 
but,  in  1772,  Samuel  Hearne  accomplished  a  laiul-joiirney 
from  tho  Prince  of  Wales's  Kort,  Hudson's  Buj,  to  the 
termination  of  the  Copper-mine  River,  in  the  An'tic  Sea. 

Almut  the  same  time,  the  question  of  the  practicability 
of  appmacbinif  the  North  Pole  was  revived  by  the  Hon. 
Dailies  Barrin^ton,  who  presented  to  the  Royal  Six-icty  a 
series  of  pa|>ors  on  tho  subject,  which  induced  the  Presi- 
dent «i)d  Council  to  apply  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then 
First  Lonl  of  tlie  .\dmirally,  to  obtain  His  Majesty's  sanc- 
tion for  the  nttiuR  out  an  expedition  for  that  service.  The 
jirojxisal  mcetin;;  with  llio  countenance  of  his  Majesty, 
two  ships,  tho  Hace-hoi'e  and  tho  Carcase  bombs,  were 
iquipiied  acconlinii;ly ;  the  former  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Constantino  John  l'hipi>s,  (afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
(fnive,)  who  was  appointeil  commander  of  the  expedition  ; 
the  latter  under  those  of  Captain  Skelfiiijiiton  Lutwidije. 
They  sailed  from  the  Noro  on  the  10th  of  June,  177:t,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  reached  the  latitude  of  the  south 
part  of  Spitzbertjen.  On  the  fifth  of  July,  they  fell  in  with 
tho  main  tiody  of  the  ice,  which  stretches  across  from  Spitz- 
bergen  to  Greenland,  ami  commenced  lookinji  for  an  oihmi- 
ing  by  which  they  might  pass  through.  Tho  ice  was 
examined,  from  cast  to  west,  for  above  ten  degrees,  but 
without  success;  and  Captain  Phipps  now  "  began  to  con- 
ceive that  llie  ice  was  one  comjKict  impenetrable  body." 
After  repeated  further  attempts,  the  ships  were  tieset  in 
the  ice,  which  soon  began  to  press  in  fast,  being,  in  many 
p'accs,  forced  higher  than  tlio  main-yard,  by  the  squeeninn 
together  of  the  pieces.  With  the  assistance  of  the  wind  they 
were  at  length  extricated ;  and,  the  season  being  now  far 
advanced,  they  returned  home. 


Tho  ill  sueecM  of  tbia  attampt  did  not  eaut«  the  bopM 
nfiVi^  Me  eoromunieation  bvtvMn 

■  be  .\  .,  to  be  abenduoed.    The 


of  eiery  northei 

awarded  to  any  ^.  ' 

tlio  North  Polo. 

In  1776.  Lieutenant  Pirker»|{ill  waa  tent  in  the  brig  Lion, 
to  examine  the  western  shore*  of  Baflin's  Bay ;  but  tlie 
result  was  iinsuccossfUI. 

In  the  following  V'  -  ■' -  n me  vessel  waa  deapatched, 
under  Lieutenant  \V  ,  on  a  similar  service,  and 

also  to  examine  il.'  ^     .f   •<   i...«r..F..    .,.>..  ii... 

Pacific,  in   the  I 

Vxpected  to  lie    .1  ■     ^      ■ 

pass  from  the   I'ucilic  into  tho   .Vtlanlir ;  but  be  returned 
without  having  accoinplishe<l  an)  thing. 

The    narrative    of    Hearne,    whose  jouniey   down   the 
Copper-mine  River  to  tho  Arctic  Sen.  wn  have  ain-ady  men- 
tioned, »a>  '  rded  with   ii      '  '  ir  ex- 
peilitiim,  II                      :iy  Alexaii  -D,  in 
which  he  d.  -. ,  .....  ■.  ihe  river  thai  .i...>    ■•  .i  •■  1 
reached  the  Arctic  Ocean,   considerably  to  ■ 
the  jKiint  at  which  Hearne  arrived,  serv..!  t 
appearance  of  truth  to  this  latter  travel: 
by  proving  the  existence  of  a  sea  to  i! 
to  increase  tho  probability  of  a  North- VVu>i  ,                   But 
the  long  and   disastrous  war  which  soon    .                   con- 
vulsed the  whole  of  Europe,  dircete<l  the  skili  .iiid  fc.>our«fi 
of  the  nation  into  another  channel,  and   put  an  elfevtual 
stop  to  the  progress  of  northern  dis<'overy. 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  CAI»TAINS  ROSS  AND 
BUCHAN. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  peace   been   restored,   than  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government  was   again   drawn  to 
this  long-agitated  (|uostion.     Tho  possibility  of  eS'ecting  a 
North-Wcst  Passage,  became  once  more  a  fruiiful  source  of 
debate,  and  was  discussed  with   a  keenness,  uikI  a  regard 
to   tho   results   of   Conner   ox|<orience,  in   estimating   the 
probahilitv  of  its    success,  that  had    rarely  been    evinced 
bt-foro.     Tlie  reasons  assitjned  in  its  favour  were  many  and 
cogent.     A  perpetual  current  setting  down  from  the  north- 
ward, along  the  eastern  shores  of  America  and  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  was  said  to  afford  a  strung  presumption, 
that  between  Davis'  Strait  and  the  Great  Polar  Basin,  there 
was  an  uninterrupted  communication.     The  vast  quantities 
of  drift-wood  lloated  down  by  this  currviit,  whose  appear- 
ance frequently  indicate<l  that  it   had    recently  lieeii  in  a 
growing  state,  and   in  a  warmer  climate,   and  »' 
stance  denoted  the  produce  of  milder  latitudes.  » m 
as  onother  [wwerful  argument  to  the  same  effect,    .i  um  i, 
on  which  e()iial  stress  was  laid,  was  derived  from  Ihe  fact. 
Well  known  to  those  engaged  in  the  Greenland   fi^ii.ri,.v 
that  whales  which  had  been  harp<K>ned  in  the  S{ 
Seas  and   Dans'   Strait,  have  lieen  caught   in  tli^ 
Ocean,  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  The  gcueral  (rend- 
ing of  the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  as   indicated 
by  the  throe  points  then  known.  Icy  Cape,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Mackenxie  and  Copper-mine  Rivers;   tho  testimony 
of  the  native  Indian  maps;  and  the  occurrence,  in  Green- 
land, of  a  siH»cies  of  heath,  which  had  never  Iwen  found  in 
America  ;    were  all  regarded  as  additional  grounds  of  the 
same  supposition. 

The  disappearance  of  a  large  quantity  of  ice  fVora  tlie 
Arctic  Regions,  and  the  removal  of  tho  icy  barrier  which 
was  supiMsed  to  have,  for  four  centuries,  blocked  up  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  8eeme<l  to  present  an  op|x>rt<l- 
nity  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  resumption  of  those 
labours  which  had    been  interrupted  only  1  ^     '  '  'ical 

disturbonces  of  F^urope.     It  was   resolved,  ;liat 

two  distinct  exi>oditions  should  he  fltteil  out  a  i^l ; 

the  one  to  procecil  up  Davis'  Strait,  for  a  c.  dis- 

tance   to  the   northward,  and  then,  roundii  .:  arth- 

east  point  of  the  continent  of  America,  to  hold  a  westerU 
course,  with  the  view  of  reaching  BchriiiL'  <  Stri:t :  the 
other,  to  pnK-eed  in  a  direction   i  t  be 

found  practicable,   thruugh  the  .S  !.   ni 

the  event  of  fiiili  "  i>ui,  to  pass  acroAS 

the  Pole,  and  m  i  ■,  also. 

Accordingly,  !.■...  ■...  .v.i...,i-iii(.^  >tere  hired  and  com- 
missioned   fjr  this  purpose  ;    two  of  which,  the    Isabella, 
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of  38i  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  and  tlie 
Alexander,  of  2j2i  tons,  by  Lieutenant  William  Edward 
Parry,  were  destined  for  the  Norlh-West  Passage  ;  and  the 
remaininj;  two,  the  Dorothea,  of  382  Ions,  commanded  by 
Captain  David  Buchan,  and  the  Trent,  of  2-49i  tons,  by 
Lieutenant  John  Franklin,  for  the  Polar  route. 

These  vessels,  having  been  most  completely  repaired  and 
ftrengthcneJ,  so  as  to  enable  them  the  Iwtter  to  resist  the 
pretsure  of  the  icc,  and  having  been  fiiet-d  with  stores  of 
description  for  two  years,  uropi)ed  down  the  river  on 


'f  April,    1818,  and  started   fur  their   respective 
-.  with  the  most  san(;uine   anticipations  of  suc- 
ii.iri  nf  all  on  board,  and  with  a  confident  cx- 
:,'  the  reward  which  the  munificence 
■  r.l  to  them,  in  the  event  ofa  fortunate 
Issue.     Nor  wcru  the  hopes  of  the  public   less  eager ;  for 
never  bad  an  expedition  departed  from  our  shores,  for  the 
discovery  of  a   northern  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  fitted  out  on  so  extensive  a  scale, 
''.  oijuipned  in  every  respect. 
■  r.  in  the  month  of  October,  the  expedition 
i.ii  i.  r  L  iiin.i.ii    Buchan   had  pelurncd   unsuccessful.     The 
ships  under  his  command  had  proceeded  to  about  latitude 
80°  3u',  when  they  were    j.v.  riiL.n   liy  a  tremendous  gale, 
which  drove  them   direct  i:  .  and  so  disabled  the 

Dorothea,  as  to  render  it  u  irherlo  be  sent  home; 

and,  as  she  was  deemed  unsalc  to  proceed  alone,  the  Trent 
was  obliged  to   arrrmpany  her. 


The  issue  of  t 
di^R'troiiH.     Tl  ' 

'■'1  of  April. 
listnnr-e  tn  I 


:  >n  under  Captain  Ross  was  less 
I.erwii'k.  ill  till'  .Shetland  Isles. 
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tb*f  eoatinued  co»^  ng  to  tlic  norUiward;  and  when  in 


latitude  75°  51',  were  surprised  to  observe  a  party  ci 
Esquimaux  approaching  the  ships  over  the  icc,  as  they 
had  passed  the  limit  of  what  had  been  usually  considered 
the  inhabited  part  of  Greenland.  A  parley  was  with 
difiiculty  effected :  and  an  opportunity  of  closer  exa- 
mination was  affonle<l.  Such  was  the  ignorance  of  these 
savage  beings,  that  they  conceived  themselves  to  be  the 
only  human  inhabitants  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  yet 
they  w<To  ac(|uainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  of  which  they 
had  contrived  to  fashion  themselves  knives,  the  niateriaj 
beinn  procured,  they  said,  from  a  mountain  composed  en 
tirely  of  il,  probably  a  mcloorio  mass.  They  appear  to  be 
the  ugliest  of  their  race,  and  were  named  by  Captain  Ross 
the  "  Arctic  Highlanders."  "Tlie  habits,"  he  says,  "of 
these  people.  a|>|H.'ar  to  be  filthy  in  the  extreme  ;  their  faces, 
hands,  and  bodies,  are  coverwl  with  oil  and  dirt,  and  they 
look  a.s  if  they  had  never  washed  themselves  since  they 
were  born.' 

Proceeding  on  their  enterprise,  our  navigators  were 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  cliffs  covered  with  rod  snow, 
which,  when  thawed,  resembled  muddy  Port  wine.  A  por- 
timi  of  it  was  brought  home,  and  submitted  to  the  exa- 
niinalion  of  chemists  and  naturalists ;  and  the  colouring 
matter  was  supjiosed  to  result  from  the  vegetation  of  an  ex 
tremely  minute  lichen,  or  moss,  upon  the  snow.  Several  of 
the  inlets,  which  preceding  adventurers  had  placed  inBaflin's 
Bay,  were  now  passed  and  recognised  ;  and,  after  reaching 
the  great  inlet  on  its  northern  coast,  named  by  Balliii  "  Sir 
Thomas  Smith's  Sound, "  the  course  of  the  cxpedilion  was 
shnjieil  lo  the  west,  and  then  to  the  south.  A  remarkable 
■II  in  the  character  of  the  bay  soon  took  place;  the 
ion  became  open,  the  sea  was  morc^  free  of  ice  than  it 
iiiiN  )<t  been,  and  extremely  deep;  and,  on  the  30lh  of 
August,  they  entered  a  wide  cliuiiiiel,  nciirly  flfly  miles  in 
breadth,  which  was  soon  recogiiisi'd  as  the  .Sir  Junics  Lan- 
caster's Sound  of  Balliii.  Much  interest  was  excited  by  tlie 
appearance  of  this  strait.  '•  As  we  knew, "  says  the  author  ofa 
brief  narrative,  pulilisln-d  in  one  of  the  moiithlv  journals,  and 
which  Captain  Sabine  pronounwrd  to  be  a  fuithful  account  of 
the  pructM'dings  of  the  ex|>edilion,  "as  we  knew  that  Baffin 
hail  nut  entered  this  ^'iiind,  but  stood  away  from  it  to  the 
'  N  appearance  inspired  hojie  and  joy  into 
:   and   every  oflicer  and  man,  on  tlie  in 
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ire  llml  ri.il  ii  piirticlo  wM  «e«n  fluiiliiiK.  W""«  rirruni»tiinoc» 
M>  eiir.iuru'^inn,  and  lut  iliffrrent  from  nii)  tliiii({  wu  Imcl 
yot  »n«!ii,  limt  uvt-ry  heart  |«iiilf<l  to  cxplurt!  tlii»  pu»»ii({c, 
which  was  to  conihu't  us  all  to  ((l"')'  »'"'  '"  fortune. "  Thi- 
Blii|i»  »tooil  ilin-ctly  into  thi!i  Hpnc-ious  inlet,  Imt  they  hail 
icareely  advunceU  ten  leagues,  when  the  Inaliolla  (Cuplaiii 
Rm»»  Vf  »»el,)  Imrc  up,  unil  sIikkI  out  of  the  inlet  uiidt-r  all 
■ail,  followeil,  of  eoiirse,  hy  the  Alexander.  The  roin- 
mander,  it  appeared,  IukI  distinelly  seen  "  the  land  round 
(ho  Wtoin,  Corminn  a  eonnortcd  chain  of  mountains  with 
those  which  extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides. '  "  It 
in  iHi|)ossil)le,"  siijs  our  writer  befon?  cjuotcil,  "  to  picture 
to  you  the  ifliwin  that  was  iminudiatcly  spread  over  every 
countunanee,  all  their  suni^uine  hopes  bcin^  thus  unex- 
pectedly ilrtshed  to  the  n™'""!-  At  the  very  spot  where 
the  Isaiiulla  hore  up,  the  clepth  of  water  was  65U  fathoms  ; 
■nd  the  temperature  continued  the  same  as  at  the  entrance  : 
the  Alexander  was  about  four  or  five  miles  astern  of  her 
consort  at  that  time,  but  not  the  least  appearance  of  land 
was  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  inlel  from  lior  erow's- 
ne»t."  The  ridt;o  which  appe;ir«'d  to  Captain  Ross,  as  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south  across  thelwltoin  of  the  siniud, 
was  named  hy  him  Crokt-r's  Mountains:  and  aproimmtury 
which  projected  from  about  their  centre,  was  called  (.'ape 
llosamona.  After  landing  near  the  southern  (mint  of  its 
•ntrance,  the  expeililion  (piitted  Lancaster  Sound,  the  ilis- 
appointnu-nt  which  thoy  had  experienced  casting  n  damp 
oil  all  their  future  pnx-eedinns. 

The  month  of  September  having  now  sot  in,  their  course 
wa.s  shajK'd  humuwards,  passing  along  the  western  shores  of 
Ballin's  Buy,  sometimes  in  sii;ht  of  tlie  land,  but  seldom  .-^o 
near  as  to  obtain  much  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  coast.  The  land  every  where  exhibited  the  same 
appcuranco  of  high  mountains  covered  with  snow  ;  and  the 
numerous  bays  and  openings  that  were  passed  wore  gene- 
rally tilled  with  large  glaciers  of  ice,  and  quite  imiienotra- 
ble.  On  the  first  of  October,  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland  Strait ;  but,  from  the  advanced  period  of  the 
iteason.  Captain  Ross  did  not  conceive  himself  authorized 
to  proceed  up  to  explore  it.  From  hcneo  they  stixxl  di- 
pw^lly  for  Capo  Farewell,  which  they  passed  on  the  'Jth,  in 
a  tremendous  storm  :  and  on  the  ;)6th  arrived  at  Shetland, 
after  an  absence  of  six  months.  During  this  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  fre(|uently 
sw-n,  someliines  in  grand  and  beautiful  coruscations. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  the  conflilcnt  anticipation  of  success 
that  exi>ted  in  tlie  public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  issue  of 
this,  the  most  '«iinplete  expedition  tliat  bad  ever  beou 
equipped  for  the  pi  »ooses  of  northern  discovery.     Ii      o- 


portion  to  the  ea|;ernM*  of  the  hope,  wa<  th«  bttttram  of 

tho  disappointment ;    and  the  exprMaien  of  the  Kmenil 

opinion  wan  Imid  in  disapprobation.     The  attempt,  it  wai 
said,  had  b<  ■\e\  at  the  very  inuinent   ^■ 

seni.'d  the  1  -.spect  of  lucccsi.  and  with 

ir  lu   a«  it  waa    ill-«<lviMMl.      1  in-    nn 

I  lit   ridge  of  hilU  was  declared  to  l>r 

nil    III^UIIK  it-Ill     i;riMin'i     fur    l'-       I--*. 7-1 •* '■ 

them  tenninated  the  inlet  l> 
C'aptain  Ro"-  -  Mini,--,. I,  I., 
of  closely  <■» 
Hutlin  s  Ba\ , 
geography  of  our  chu: 
reganled  as  an  act  of  ui  , 

of  the  government  seeincd  ulku  lu  \m,  llul  iiut  mj  i 
been  done  as  niii;ht  have  liecn  done,  and  by  i 
suflicient  to  estab'  inli> 

the  I'olur  Sea  fr^  im- 

practicability  of  u    .Suiiir- V.  •  -1    1  .I-.-.1L;'    I"  111.11  '(uwi-r. 

CAPTAIN  PARRY  S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

AccoRiJiNOLY  a  new  ex))cdition  was  fitted  out,  to  procoe<l 
to  Lancaster  Sound,  in  onler  to  ascertain  whether  it  were 
an  inlet  terminated  by  land,  or  a  strait  opening  to  the  weal- 
ward  :  and,  in  the  event  of  its  proving  to  be  the  latter,  to 
Itiss  through  it,  and  examine  its  direction  and  communi<-a- 
tions,  with  the  view  to  reach  Behring's  Strait.  Should  it 
ap|M'ar,  however.  ''  '  was  no  passat'  ' 
inlet.  Alderman  .1  id.  Sir  Thomas  "^ 

and  Cumberland  Nm  .■  .  ...  re  to  tio  explored  ,,.  - 
and  in  the  ca.se  of  no  better  success,  any  other  op. 

might  lead  to  the  !>ea»  adjoining   the  eastern   or       

coast  of  America,  was  to  be  attenipte<l.     Two  strong  vessel-, 
the  llecla,  of  :i75  tons,  and  tho  Griper,  of  1!<0  tons,  were 
selected   for  this  purpose ;  and  having  l>een  strengtheiie<l 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Isabella  and  Alexanaer,  and 
furnished   with   piovisions  and   stores   for  two  years,   were 
placed, — the  former,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  (now 
Sir  Edward)  Parry,  who  had   accompanied  Ca|it        " 
in   the   preceding  voyage,  and  was  ajipoinled   r 
of  the  present  exiieiiition,  the  latter  under  those  ..;    i... ,. 
tenant  Slatthew   Liddon.     The  ships  were  manned  with  a 
full  complement  of  excellent  seamen  ;  nearly  the  whole  of 
those   who  had   servc<l   on   the   former  occasion,   having 
again  volunteered  their  services. 

They  left  England  on  the  11th  of  May  ;  on  the  Ut  of 
August,  they  approached  Lanca.ster  Sound,  and  Itere  the 
interesting  portion  of  their  voyage  commenced.  All  sail 
was  crowded ;  and  a  strong  easterly  breeze  carried  then 
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rmpidljr  to  the  wrstwarii.  "  it  m  more  omv"  eontinuM 
CapUin    Pwry  "  to  imagine,  than  to  deteriM  tha  •Imost 

k-.>..ii.i...^  f'Tiety  which  wa»  now  visililo  in  every  coun- 
.  as  the  breeze  inrru«s(><I  In  a  ffalc,  we  ran 
•  >ouad.  The  mast-heails  were  rrowdcd  by 
the  oi)icor<  and  men  during  the  whole  anemouii  ;  and  an 
iinponrernod  ob»er^'e^,  if  any  rould  have  licen  unconrcriu"d 
on  such  an  occanion,  would  have  boon  Bmuso<l  by  the  oa^r- 
noM  with  which  thp  v:iriou»  n-ports  fn>m  the  crow'»-nest 
wer  i  r,  liilherto  ruvournble  to  our  moat 

K.in.  onlinuln;;  lu  advance  to  the  west- 

war  :  nii'i  bofort-  ini'liii^ht  pusxcd  the  limits 

of  tl  .-e,  an<l   >c(  h:iil  met  with  no  obstlaclcs 

toil;  ,,..;:ii'T  advance.     On  the  contrary,  every 

ind;  urd  favourable:  the  sea   >vas  deep,  in  colour 

and  ^  uiblin);  the  ocean;  and  the  opposite  ithores 

of  the  inlet  (wiiich  was  nameil  liarrow't  Strait)  still  pre- 
senred  a  wide  di^lance.  On  reaching;  lonpitude  89"  18',  a 
small  islaml  was  discovered  a-bead,  from  which  a  complete 
harrier  of  ice  stretched  across  to  the  northern  shore  of  the 
passage.  This  obstructed  all  protrrcss  to  the  westward ; 
but  the  channel  to  the  south,  slill  presented  a  broad  inlet, 
0|>en  and  navi;;ablu.  In  dcsrcndin"  this  opening,  (to 
which,  the  name  of  Prince  lif_~/eiit's  Inlet  wxs  ^iven.)  the 
compass,  which  had  for  some  time  past  licon  remarked  to 
be  uu)(Kish  in  its  movements,  exhibited  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  actually  losing  all  power  of  motion.  "  the  directive 
power  of  the  nee<lle  beconiinj;  so  weak,  as  to  lie  overcome 
by  the  attraction  of  the  ship  :  so  that  the  needle  might  now 
be  properly  said  to  point  to  the  North  Pole  of  the  ship." 
For  the  pur]Kises  of  navif^ition,  therefore,  the  compasses 
were  no  longer  consulted ;  and  the  binnacles  were  removed 
as  useless  lumber  from  the  deck :  the  true  courses  of  tlie 
ship,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  Iwini;  noted  byobsena- 
tions  of  the  suns  uziniuth,  (when  that  luminary  was 
visible,)  and  the  apparent  time.  After  pr.ici'edin({  about 
120  miles,  they  were  ajjain  stopped  by  the  ice,  and  com- 
[lelled  to  return  to  Barn)ws  Strait.  Here,  to  their  preat 
surprise,  they  found  that  the  icy  barrier,  which,  but  a  few 
day*  before  had  impeded  their  progress  to  the  westward, 
was  now  entirely  removed.  They  continued,  therefore, 
their  course  in  that  direction,  and  soon  reached  a  wide 
opening  to  the  north,  (  Wellington  Channel,)  in  which  they 
could  not  discern  either  land  or  ice. 

The  api>earances  of  an  open  westerly  passage  were  now 
favourable  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  ships,  alter  a  quarter 
of  an  hours  "boring"  through  a  narrow  stream  of  ice,  con- 
tinue<l  their  courise  without  obstruction.  The  land  to  the 
northward  secme<l  to  consist  of  a  scries  of  islands ;  but  it 
had  assumed  a  different  structure,  and  instead  of  rising 
precipitously  from  the  sea,  offered  a  sloping  sandy  beach. 
Comirallis  Istan'l,  liathunt  Island,  and  Byam  Martin 
Island,  were  reache<l  in  succession,  and,  on  the  eastern 
point  of  this  latter.  Captain  Sabine  and  a  party  landed,  to 
make  obscn'ations,  and  to  examine  the  natural  productions 
of  the  shore.  They  found  the  remains  of  Esquimaux  habi- 
tations, in  four  different  places,  and  very  recent  traces  of 
the  r  " 
the  : 
Prii 
sail: 
the   : 


\  were  visible.     A  comparison  of 

s   iii:ule  here,  with  those  made  in 

I...   ;.  .    i  iliem  to  conclude  that  they  had,  in 

intervening  space,  crossed  immediately  to 

if  the   Magnetic   Pole ;  but  their  peculiar 

situation  prevented   them   from  devoting  their  attention  to 

this  interesting  subject   in   any  great  degree.     From  the 

•'   of  fogs   and   ice,    the   difHcultv    of  steering    a 

ime  bocame  very  great,  and  a  tedious   navigation 

Migh  the  narrow  channel  of  water, 

:lie  ire  and  the  land  on  the  north, 

.M.iif  1  1.1  i.iuror  five  mill's  in  width,  at  others 

1    to  only  a   few  hundred    >ards.      Another  large 

.  .  1.1.1.    i!i.>v    named     Mrlitlle    Island,    was    now 

re  1  ■  4lh  of  September,  they  succeeded  in 

cr  -  in  of  110°  west   longitude,   in   the  Inti- 

iadool   7A^  44'  iu",  by  which  they  liecame  entitled  to  the 

sum  of  SOOO/.,  being  the  first  reward  in  the  scale,  granted 

by  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 

A  firm  barrier  of  iru  now  opposed  their  further  proirrcss. 


K-llcd  them 
tic  coast  ol 


After  a  ftntlMr 


a  raiUMr  e\ 
■tniKgled  hard  to  gL.  :.. 
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for  the  f1 
.'indthcsj. 

of  the   Ih....  .,,:,   i.r.y.r. 

of     Mclvit'e    Island,    they 

i.siuaril,  and,  by    the    17th, 

:'■'  .'i  I ' ;   here  the  obsta- 

insuperable,  and  they 


vera  oompelM  to  return  to  the  eautward  ;  amU  ai  the  teuon 


was  now  far  advanced,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to 
search  for  a  secure  harbour,  in  which  to  lie  safely  during 
the  ensuing  winter.  Nor  hud  they  relumed  t<K)  early  ;  for, 
on  Ihi'ir  arrival  in  the  Bay  of  the  Heola  and  Grijier,  the 
head  of  which  they  had  holected  for  this  ]>ur|Hise,  the 
whole  of  its  surface  was  so  completely  covered  with  new 
ice,  that  they  were  obliged  to  o]K'H  a  canal  with  saws,  to 
admit  the  passage  of  the  ships  ;  an  o|>eration  which  occu- 
pieil  llie  en-alcst  part  of  three  days,  during  which  they  cut 
il  Illy  I  vo  miles  and  a  third  of  new  ice,  the  averaga 

1-  :   which  was  seven  inches. 

liiioi;  iiiiw  fairly  fixed  in  winter  quarters,  "  the  station 
where,  in  all  probab'ility,"  Captain  Parry  says  "  »o  were 
destined  to  remain  for  at  least  eight  or  nine  months,  during 
three  of  which  we  were  not  to  see  the  face  of  the  sun," 
it  became  n'(|uisito  to  take  all  possible  precautions  for 
the  safety  of  the  ships,  and  the  preservation  of  their  stores. 
The  whole  of  the  masts  were  dismantled,  except  the  lower 
ones,  and  the  Hecla's  main-top  mast.  A  frame-work  was 
erected  over  each  of  the  ships,  which  was  planked,  and 
afterwards  roofed  witli  a  cloth  of  wadding-tilt,  similar  to 
the  usual  covering  of  waggons.  All  the  heavy  stores  and 
timber  were  removed  from  the  upper-dock,  and  taken  on 
shore,  in  order  to  give  as  niurh  rcKim  as  possible  for  exer- 
cise. The  snow  was  lianke<l  up  round  the  ships  as  high  as 
the  main-chains,  and  warmth  and  dryness  in  the  interior 
were  provided  for  by  stoves  and  ovens.  Judicious  regula- 
tions were  established  for  the  distribution  of  provisions,  so 
as  to  meet  at  once  the  suggestions  of  economy,  and  a 
prudent  regard  for  health.  The  personal  cleanliness  and 
goo<l  ortler  of  the  men,  were  secured  by  a  regular  inspection 
both  morning  and  evening,  and  the  most  prompt  and 
effectual  means  adopted  for  detecting  and  checking  the 
slightest  appearance  of  8<-urvy.  Tlie  men  were  allowed  to 
take  exercise  on  shore:  or,  if  the  weather  were  too  inclement, 
to  run  round  the  deck  to  the  tunc  of  an  organ,  or  to  one  of 
their  own  songs.  Hunting-parlies  were  frequently  sent  on 
shore,  in  seareh  of  rein-deer  and  grouse,  until  these  animals 
migrated,  when  only  foxes  and  wolves  remained  behind. 
In  these  excursions,  the  severe  effects  of  the  cold  were 
sometimes  attended  by  danger;  several  fn.'stdiiles  took 
place,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  theonlinary  practice, 
of  immersing  the  ii^jured  part  in  snow,  failed,  amputation 
was  obliged  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  predisposition  to  att.icks  of 
scurvy,  induced  by  mental  depression,  recourse  was  had  to 
theatrical  amusements.  A  weekly  newspaper  was  also  set 
on  foot,  called  The  Sorth  Groryia  Gazette  and  IIVn/<T 
Chronicle ;  and  by  these  means  our  hardy  adventurers 
contrived,  in  some  measure,  to  relieve  the  dull  and  tedious 
monotony  of  their  gloomy  existence.  Tlie  scene,  indeed, 
without,  was  cheerless  in  the  extreme ;  to  use  the  words  of 
Captain  Parry,  "  it  was  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  most 
dreary  desolation,  and  the  total  absence  of  animated  ex- 
istence." Its  character  is  well  expressed  in  the  view, 
page  213., 

Thus  occupied,  time  passed  more  quickly  than  they  could 
have  expected,  and  the  shortest  day,  or  rather  the  middle 
of  the  long  iii^fht,  rnme  upon  them  unawares.  At  a  little 
before  anil  after  noon,  there  was  so  much  light  afforded,  as 
to  enable  them  to  road  small  print,  but  only  by  turning  .1 
directly  towards  the  south.  Tlie  new  year  commenced  with 
mild  weather,  but  its  severity  soon  increased,  until  it  was 
with  difHcultv  that  they  could  pass  and  repass  between  the 
two  ships.  The  Aurora  Boreahs  now  made  its  appearance: 
and,  on  the  ISth  of  January,  they  were  gratified  by  a  sight 
of  the  only  very  brilliant  and  diversified  display  wliicli 
occurre<l  during  the  whole  winter.  On  the  third  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  was  seen  from  the  Hecla's 
main-top,  for  the  first  time  since  the  eleventh  of  NovenilHT. 
a  period  of  eighty-four  days;  and,  on  the  seventh,  his  full 
orb  was  uliove  the  horizon.  This  month  was  the  coldest 
they  had  yet  experienced,  but  its  severity  was,  in  some 
degree,  compensated  by  the  sun's  presence. 

The  mildness  with  which  the  month  of  Mareh  was 
ushered  in,  inspired  our  navigators  with  the  hope,  that  the 
season  had  at  length  taken  that  favourable  turn,  for  which 
they  had  so  long  been  anxiously  looking.  On  the  thirtieth 
of  April,  the  thermometer  rose  to  the  freezing  (or  rather 
thawing)  point,  lieing  the  first  time  that  siirh  an  event 
had  occurred  for  nearly  eight  months.  Tlie  first  ptarmigan 
made  its  appearance  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  an<l  the  next 
day  were  seen  the  tracks  of  rein-deer  and  musk-oxen, 
indicating  their  route  tu  be  dirvctly  to  the  northward.  In 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth,  a  smart  shower  of  raiu 
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WM  linili'il  with  »iiri>ri»o  nn<l  ileli«lit ;  ami,  on  the  Ht  uf 
June,  llie  weutlmr  wiiit  no  fiivnurable,  timl  Captain  Parrv 
dctcnninod  to  prweod  on  k  journey  acr>K»  M<-1mIIo  IhIiiiuI, 
to  the  norllioni  nliorc.  After  un  abiieiiro  of  filXeen  Juvh, 
he  rolurnoil,  liuvini?  ac-cDiuplisbod  hiit  obje<-t  without  pi-r- 
ooiviuK  any  land  to  tho  norlhwani  or  westwanl.  ^  In  the 
mean  while,  the  e<iuipment  of  the  »hip»  hud  |>r" 
dili(?eure ;  and  tho  ^rudual  dinsolution  of  thr  i 

tea,  and  of  tho  unow  uiM)n   tho  land,    Hoeineil  i..  , 

•pcedy  rfU-n»e.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Ist  of  Aui-iist, 
tliat  llui  Mp*  wore  LOnbh-d  to  leave  Winter  Harlwur,  and 
proceed  to  the  westward ;  but  their  iiMnres-i  wa«  soon 
•topped  hy  tlie  dun^;erouH  and  iniposHable  utato  of  tho  ico. 
Atter  8tru^'^;UnK  until  tho  I6tli,  when  they  had  reached 
the  louKitli'le  of  11.1°  iC  43",  in  latitude  71°  'il'  iV".  tho 
attcuipl  to  proceed  further  was  .tb^indoned  as  iiupraetirable, 
and  the  hhips  were  secured  until  tho  opportunitv  should 
bo  favourable  for  returniri};.  While  thus  eiina){ed,  a  herd 
of  iHUnk-oxon  were  seen  at  a  little  distance,  and  a  party 
despatched  in  pursuit;  they  succeeded  in  killing  a  lino  bull, 
whose  unwieldiness  hail  separated  hiin  from  the  rest,  and 
in  the  eveninn  another  was  obtained.  The  supply  of  fresh 
meat  which  they  aflorded  was  welcome ;  tho  flnit  givinif 
369  anil  the  other  352  pounds  of  beef,  which  was  served 
out  to  the  crews  in  lieu  of  salt  meat,  and  much  relished, 
notwithstandinK  tho  stron);  taste  of  musk  which  |)ervaded  it. 
On  tho  '2(ith  the  ships  were  a^ain  in  motion,  and  all  sail 
was  made  to  tho  eastward.  They  (|uitted  Lancaster  Sound 
on  the  .nst,  and  immediately  commenced  a  survey  of  the 
westeni  coast  of  Balhu's  Bay,  which  they  continued  until 
stopped  hy  the  ice  in  tho  latitude  of  6S°.  Krom  hence  they 
were  obliged  to  run  to  tho  eastward,  and,  after  re|)ea(cd 
fruitless  attempts  to  approach  the  land,  beinj;  convinced  of 
tlio  impossibility  of  any  further  examination,  deterrained 
to  make  the  best  of  tlieir  way  for  England,  which  they 
reached  early  in  NoTember,  to  tho  great  joy  of  all  their 
CDUiitryiuen,  and  to  the  inllnitc  satisfaction  of  those  at  whose 
immediate  suggestion  the  enterprise  bad  been  planned.^ 

CAPTAIN  PARRY'S  SECOND  VOYAGE. 

The  results  of  this  voyage  of  Captain  Parry,  though  not 
favourable  to  tho  practicability  of  a  North-West  Passage  in 
that  particular  direction  in  which  he  had  sought  it,  were, 
certainly,  highly  encouraging  as  to  its  existence,  and  very 
ini[>ortant  in  a  geographical  point  of  view.  The  peculiar 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  numerous  islands,  through 
which  ho  succeeded  in  working  his  way  to  the  westward, 
appeared  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  ice,  so  Qrmly  jammed 
between  their  opposite  shores,  as  to  present  an  efl'ectual 
barrier  to  his  proceeding  further  in  that  same  latitude. 
These  obstacles,  it  was  thought,  would  be  diminishe<l,  if 
an  opening  could  be  found,  seven  or  eight  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  .Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  and  in  the 
same  parallel  as  that  in  which  tho  northern  coast  of 
America  was  supposed  to  lie.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
tliat  the  eastern  coast  of  tliat  continent  should  be  minutely 
examined  to  tho  northward,  from  the  highest  |x)inl  to 
which  it  had  been  clearly  ascertained  to  reach,  in  order  that 
its  north-east  extremity  might  be  accurately  determined. 
For  this  purpose  Captain  Parry  wtus  onlered  to  proceed  on 
a  second  expedition  with  his  old  ship,  the  Hecla,  attended  by 
tho  Fury,  a  ship  similarly  prepared,  for  her  consort.  Their 
internal  tlttings  were  somewhat  altered,  so  as  to  render 
tliem  more  commiKlious  ;  the  seamen's  In'rths  were  removed 
from  the  sides,  which  are  the  coldest  parts,  and  slung  in 
tho  central  part  of  the  deck ;  charred  cork  was  placed 
between  the  sides  and  the  internal  lining  of  plank,  as  an 
additional  security  against  the  cold ;  and  a  simple  and  very 
etfectual  apparatus  for  distributing  heated  air,  was  also 
fitted  in  each  ship. 

The  two  vessels  left  the  Non  on  the  Stn  of  Mav,  1821, 
and,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  proceeded  through  Itudson's 
Strait  with  as  muc'n  speed  oa  the  ditlicultics  of  the 
navigation  would  i>ennit.  It  was  not  till  tho  2nd  of 
August  that  they  reached  the  cistern  extremity  of  the 
channel,  formed  between  Southampton  Island  and  the 
coast  to  the  north,  and  which  Captain  Parry  believed  to 
bo  the  same  that  Middletou,  in  17  42,  termed  the  Frozen 
Strait.  The  ice  was  here  ubundunt,  but  consisted  of 
bruken  detachevl  masses.  After  tho  most  anxious  con- 
■idenition,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  attempting  to 
force  a  passage  through  it,  by  which  he  would  be  save<l 
the  necessity  of  proceeiling  round  Southampton  Island,  a 
distance  of  from   170  to  200  leagues.     With  much  inter- 


ruption   he   «uccec<l«<l,   and  cmorgi-d    into  a  magniOreni 
harlHiur,  which  was  numc<l  tho  Oni-c  nf  Ynrk't  Rn<t 

On  the  2liit  of  Augunt,  our  na'.  U»« 
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a  minute  prcciHion,  lui 

indeed  app:illiiiir :   ncs> 

of  our  ■ '  '■■  I  -  '     •     led  lu  exa 

coast  I  "   '■    |_'"'»,  and  in  ■ 

inlets  wliLi'li   apixMr    on   our  charts,   uii^kt    tin- 

l.yuit's    Inlet,    lloppiirr's    Inlet,    Gore    Hay,    II 

totrether    with    a    numl>er    of    si"'" '•■-     ■■  »,. 

.Siiircdy.  however,  had  the)  com;  •  cu- 

pulion,  when  unec|uivocal  sympl  „     ii  of 

winter  were  apparent,  and  warned  them  that  it  was  time 
to  l(»k  lor  some  spot  where  they  might  securely  brare  the 
incleuieiicv  of  tho  approai-hing  season. 

A  small  island  was  fixed  ui>on,  and  nainedH'interltttmd; 
and  here  they  established  themselves  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  adopted  on  the  prece<ling  occasion,  but  with  all  the 
improvements  which  their  previous  exjicrience  had  sug- 
gesteil.  Tho  same  pni-autions  for  the  safety  of  the  ships 
and  stores  were  taken  ;  and  the  same  sources  of  f"  ■""••'■■" 
and  amusement,  that  luid  formerly  proved  so  1 
were  again  resorted  to.  In  addition  to  the  thcatri 
tainments,  tliev  had  occasional  performances  of  miuic ; 
and  tho  establishment  of  a  school  in  each  ship,  served  at 
once  to  divert  and  to  improve  the  men's  minds.  The 
advantages  of  this  last  institution  were  great  and  manifest ; 
it  is  sulticicnt  to  mark  as  one  of  the  rvsulU,  that  on  the 
return  of  the  ships  to  England,  "  Every  man  on  board  could 
read  his  Bible."  But,  |)erhaps.  of  all  the  circumstance* 
which  more  immediately  contributed  to  their  interest  ami 

amusement,  the  most  cti'ectual  was  the  unexpecti-"  • 

ance,  on  the  1st  of  February,  of  a  number  of  sirai 
coiuing  towards  the  slii|)»  over  the  ice.  They 
covered  to  be  a  partv  of  Esriuimaux ;  and  a  friendly  inter- 
course was  immediately  formed  with  them.  Captains 
Parry  and  Lyon  accompanied  them  to  their  huts  on  shore, 
and  were  agreeably  di\erteil  by  the  uncommon  spectacle  of 
a  snow  village. — See  engraving,  page  209. 

"  When  It  is  remembered,"  says  Captain  Paitv,  that 
these  habitations  were  fully  within  sight  of  the  ships,  and 
how  many  eves  were  continually  on  the  look-out  among 
us  for  any  tiling  that  could  afford  variety  or  interest  m 
our  present  situation,  our  surprise  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  imagined,  at  finding  an  establishment  of  huts,  with 
canoes,  sledges,  dogs,  and  above  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children,  as  regularly,  and  to  all  appearance  as  pcmiancntly 
fixed,  as  if  thev  had  occupied  the  same  spot  for  the  whule 
winter. "  In  the  construction  of  these  extraordinary  houses, 
not  a  single  material  was  used  but  snow  ond  ice.  They 
were  formed  of  oblong  blocks  of  the  former  substance,  six 
jr  seven  inches  thick,  and  about  two  feet  long,  disposed  in 
successive  layers  m  a  circular  form,  eoch  laver  resting  on 
its  edge,  and  inclining  inwanl  until  the  sides  of  li—  )."'ii- 
ing  approached  so  near  as  to  leave  only  a  sraa'j 
at  the  fop.  into  which  the  ity  stone  [block]  was  i: 
much  nicety.  The  interior  was  no  less  remarkable  ;  after 
creeping  through  two  continuous  passages,  each  about  ten 
feet  long  and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  each 
possessing  an  arched  dooruav,  our  voyagers  came  to  a 
small  circular  apartment,  whicli  o|>enc<l  by  three  doomvs 
into  as  many  inhabitetl  apartments,  one  on  each  side  of. 
and  the  other  opiwsitc  to,  the  entrance.  "The  interior  ot 
these  huts  preseiite<l  a  scene  no  less  novel  than  interesting. 
The  women  were  seate<l  on  the  beds  at  th"  ^ili'«  ..t  tl... 
huts,  each  baring  her  little  fire-place  or  Ian 
domestic  utensils  about  her;  the  children  cr>-; 
mothers,  and  the  dogs,  except  the  female  ones,  which 
were  indulged  with  a  port  of  the  beds,  slunk  out  post  us  iii 
dismay. ' 

The  stature  of  the  Esquimaux  is  described  as  tomevbat 
lower  than  that  of  Eurojvaiis  in  general.  One  man,  un- 
usually  tall,  moosured  five  feet  ten   inches.     Tlieir  faces 

arc    round  and  full,  their  eyes   - ''    "nek  and  narrow 

their  nose  is  also  small,  and   su  cen  the  cheek- 
bones, but  not  much  tlattcnetl.     '1 :.ds  and  feet  arc 

remarkably  little,  and  their  leg*  strvtght,  with  large  knees ; 
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tlwir  (kin  m  taootb,  and  of  •  liitbt  brown  eomplFxion ; 

thri:  is  irarm  and  comfortable,  an'  '^Ixithof 

Je»r  seal-sktti.     It  coraprisci,  i  jacket 

r>  ;   and  in  the  winter  they  »<.ii  ,i  .ii.uUle  suit. 

<  and  feet  aiv  so  well  clothetl,  that  no  degree  of 

well  affect   them.     'ITieir  general   appearance  i» 

well  de'ineate<l  in  the  enftravini;  below. 

It  was  not  till  tile  Slid  of  July,  that  tae  ships  finally 
eirertc<l  their  escape,  and  commence<l  their  course  to  the 
northward  up  Fox's  Channel,  with  the  \icw  of  rounding 
the  peninsula,  (named  \ftlfiUe),  which  the  statements  of 
the  Esquimaux  led  them  to  UMieve,  formed  the  north- 
eastern iwint  of  America.  Through  an  intricate  and 
dangerous  naviiration,  they  rear hed  a  channel  turninp  to 
the  westwanl,  lo  whiih  was  given  the  name  of  the  Strait  of 
the  furt)  and  Hiila.  Scarcely  had  they  formed  the  hope 
of  being  now  in  the  direct  route  to  the  Polar  Sea,  when 
tliev  were  stopped  by  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice,  which  bore 
evident  marks  of  having  been  long  fixed  there.  All  their 
attempU  to  force  a  passage  were  unsuccessful,  and  at 
length  they  returned  lo  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and  were 
again  compclleil  to  winter  at  an  island,  railed  Igloolik.  Here 
they  were  visiled  by  another  and  a  more  numerous  party  of 
Esquimaux.  The  houses  of  these  were  constructeil  of  snow, 
Mroilarly  to  those  in  Winter  Island  ;  some,  however,  were 
lined  with  skins ;  the  entrance-passages  to  others  were 
formed  of  large  Itat  slabs  of  ice,  cemented  by  snow  and 
water ;  and  there  were  some  entirely  constructed  of  this 
material,  of  a  circular  or  nclangiilar  form. 

The  ships  were  extricated,  by  means  of  sawing,  from 
their  winter  quarters  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  returned 
to  Shetland  on  the  Uit'h  of  October,  ISJI. 

CAPTAIN  PARRY  S   THIRD  VOYAGE,  AND 
JOURNEY  ON  THE  ICE. 

Thb  result  of  this  laborious  undertaking,  sufficiently  proved 
the  futility  of  attempting  a  North-West  Passage,  by  the  way 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  most  likely  route  of  succeeding 
appeareil  to  Captain  Parry  to  be,  now,  through  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  which,  running  to  the  soulh-wcst,  is  ob- 
liquely opened  by  the  current  round  the  north  of  America. 
Accordingly,  a  thirl  expc<lition  was  fitted  out,  consisting 
of  the  same  ships,  and  nearly  the  same  officers  and  men. 
This  was  intrusted  to  Cnptuin  Parry,  who  departed  on  the 
I9lh  of  May,  1821.  Tliis  certainly  was  the  least  successful 
uf  this  navigator's  efforts.  Owing  to  the  slate  of  the  ice,  he 
had  not  reached  Prince  Regent  s  Inlet  iK'f^re  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  for  commencnig  operations.     Winter 


quarters  were  tliercfore  established  on  the  eastern  «hoi% 
at  Port  Bowen.  in  which  the  ships  remained  until  the  end 
of  July  in  the  following  year.  In  attempting  then  to  pro 
ceed  along  the  western  shore  of  the  inlet,  the  Fury  wo* 
much  damaged  by  the  ice  ;  and  a  gale  of  wind,  which  after- 
wards followed,  drove  her  on  shon',  by  whirh  she  was  so 
much  injured  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abandon  her. 
This  event  put  an  end  to  all  further  progress,  and  th* 
Hecia  returned  home. 

In  order  to  co-opernte  with  this  expe<lition.  Captain  Ljnon 
was  despntcbeil  from  England  with  the  Griper  m  1824,  to 
winter  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  thence  lo  proceed  to  the  northern 
shores  of  America,  round  its  north-eastern  point.  The  whole 
of  this  voyage  was  a  continued  stniggte  against  bad  weather, 
and  lH>forc  he  could  reach  Repulse  Bay,  Captain  Lyon't 
ship  was  so  disabled  that  he  was  compelled  to  return. 

Notwilhstanding  the  failure  of  these  attempts,  the 
ardour  of  Captain  Parry  was  in  no  wise  damped.  Ha 
offered  himself  to  the  Admiralty,  to  engage  iu  the  project 
of  procce<ling  fnim  Spitzbergen  to  the  North  Pole,  acrosa 
the  barrier  of  ice  which  had  im|X'ded  Captain  Burhan  ■ 
advance  in  1818.  The  offer,  backe.i  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Roynl  Society  was  accept-^,  and  the  HecIa  »a« 
again  fitted  out.  Two  bouts  were  constructed,  as  U);ht  as 
they  could  be  made,  consistent  with  strength  ;  they  were 
covered  with  waterpnof  canvass  and  lined  with  felt.  Run- 
ners were  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  keel ;  in  order  to  meet 
the  uncertainty  of  the  spare  to  be  passed,  being  water  or 
ice.  On  the  4lh  of  April,  1827,  Captain  Parry  departed, 
and  on  the  21st  of  June  had  entered  on  the  arduous  part  of 
his  undertaking.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was 
unsuccessful.  The  ice,  which  had  been  represented  as  con- 
sisting of  one  uniform  level  sheet,  was  found  to  pre.sent  every 
diversity  of  surfare,  and  soon  after  the  party  had  reached 
the  latitude  of  82°  36',  tliev  ha<l  the  mortification  to  be 
carried  backwards  by  the  drifting  of  the  snow-fields,  on 
which  they  were  travelling.  The  expedition  therefore 
returned  to  England. 


We  have  already  exceeded  otir  limits,  but  the  subject  it 
far  from  exhausted.  We  shall,  therefore,  return  to  it  in 
our  next  Supplement,  where  we  purpose  giving  an  account 
of  the  land  journeys  of  Captain  (ranklin  with  Dr.  Richard- 
son, and  of  the  co-operative  voyage  of  Captain  Beechcy  ; 
concluding  with  some  particulars  of  the  late  remarkable 
residence  of  Captain  Ross,  for  four  years,  in  the  Arctic 
Regions,  and  the  progress  of  Captain  Back,  who  has  been 
despatched  in  search  of  him. 
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TllK  I'lLCIlARD  FISIIKRY. 
The  Pilchuril,  (Clupea  pilchardus,)  is  a  species  ijf  the 
herring-tribe,  and  ditFers  from  the  coniinon  lierring, 
chiefly,  in  being  rather  shorter  in  the  head,  and 
thicker  in  the  l)ody,  and  in  having  its  dorsal  or  back- 
In,  somewhat  forwarder;  but  it  may  be  more  readily 
distingwislied  by  its  scales,  which  are  nearly  half  as 
large  again  as  those  of  a  herring  of  the   same  size. 


It  is  found,  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, in  i;reat  shoals,  or  schools,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  fishermen,  on  the  south-we^t  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  aflord.s  employment,  for  a  time,  to  a  great 
number  of  bouts  and  men,  belona;ing  to  the  fishing- 
townis  of  Cornwall.  This  fish  is  also  met  with  off  the 
French  coast,  and  other  parts  of  Eun)pe;  but  its 
chief  place  of  resort  a|)pears  to  be  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devim.  The  Pilchard  is  mrely  met  with 
in  the  Loudon  markets,  but  there  is  a  fish,  found 
sparingly  among  the  sprats,  which  has  obtained  its 
name,  which  in  reality,  U  merely  a  small,  and  we 
Vol.  III. 


believe,  undescribed  spwies  of  herring.  The  value  of 
this  fishery  wn.s  well  known  ns  long  back  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  wlien  an  Act  of  Parliament  containing 
the  following  clause,   was  pas-sed: 

Statute  of  'i^th  Elizabeth. — "  No  stranger  should 
transport  beyond  seas,  any  Pilcherd  or  otlier  fish 
in  cask,  vnlesse  hec  did  bring  into  the  realmc  for 
every  sixe  tunnes,  two  himdred  of  clap  boord  fit  to 
make  ca.«k,  and  so  rafeably,  vpon  payne  of  forfeiting 
the  sayd  Pilcherd  or  fish." 

The  rea-son  the  stranger  was  obliged  to  bring  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  w(K>d,  appears  to  have  ari.«rn 
from  the  circumstance  of  Cornwall  being  nearly 
witlxmt  tinil)er  of  any  kind. 

Tliere  are  se>eral  signs  by  which  the  prcsenci-  of 
a  shoal  of  Pilchards  may  he  known;  the  Inininous 
appearance  of  the  sea  at  night,  the  number  of  birdii 
of  prey  whi<h  accompany  it,  and,  when  seen  fnmi  a 
moderate  distance,  the  apiwarance  of  the  water, 
which  seems  for  miles  around,  to  be,  as  it  were,  boil- 
ing or  bubbling. 

Wlien  the  annual  visit  of  the  Pilchards  is  ex- 
jH'cted,  to  prevent  their  passing  unnoticed,  men  arc 
continually  on  the  alert,  watching  from  all  the 
elevate*!  spots  on  the  coast,  frtmi  which  stations 
they  are  also  able  by  signs  to  direct  the  operations  of 
their  friends  at  sea,   au  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
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•>ncloae  u  many  of  the  fish  as  ponible.  The  largest 
i)«rt  which  is  employed,  is  culled  a  sfan,  and  is  up- 
wards of  sixty  futhoin  (three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,) 
in  lenfrth,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  depth;  the  lower 
part  of  this  net  is  kept  down  by  means  of  leaden 
weights,  while  the  up|)er  fl<Niti<  on  the  surface,  being 
rigged  out  with  a  number  of  corks;  if  one  of  these 
net«  is  found  to  be  insudicient  for  the  purpose  of 
surrounding  the  !>hoal,  a  seccuid,  or  even  a  third,  is 
attached  to  it.  Tlie  sean  now  forms  a  kind  of  wall, 
within  wluch  the  fish  are  enclosed,  and  the  object 
of  the  fisheniieii  is  to  bring  tliis  net  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  shore,  so  that  at  low  water,  the  fish  shall 
have  all  means  of  escape  cut  off,  except  by  over- 
l/;aping  the  net.  As  soon  as  the  tide  is  out,  a  net 
called  a  truck-itet,  which  differs  from  the  tean  in  being 
smaller,  and  without  lead.s,  is  cast  among  the  Pil- 
chards, and,  cords  being  attached  to  its  four  corners, 
■t  is  haided  on  shore,  along  with  as  many  fish  as  it 
may  happen  to  contain;  and  this  is  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  them  are  taken  or  have  made  their  escape. 

VMiile  these  means  are  employed  for  the  capture 
of  the  larger  quantity,  other  boats  are  engaged  in 
taking  the  scattered  parts  of  the  shoal  by  means  of 
driving-nets.  The  boats  and  nets  of  the  seaners, 
being  very  expensive,  are  generally  provided  by  some 
capitalist  or  company  of  proprietors,  and  the  men 
during  the  season  arc  paid  a  small  weekly  sum,  and 
also  a  certain  portion  of  the  captured  fish.  As  soon 
as  they  arc  brought  on  shore,  they  arc  carried  off  in 
baskets  to  the  curing-house,  where  they  are  carefully 
laid  in  rows  one  above  the  other,  with  alteniatc  layers 
of  salt,  till  a  pile  of  considerable  height  is  formed. 
They  are  said  now  to  be  in  bulk,  as  seen  in  the  en- 
graving, on  the  right  hand,  and  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  state  from  a  fortnight  to  five  weeks.  During 
this  time  a  quantity  of  brine  and  oil  has  drained 
from  them,  which  runs  off  through  gutters  in  the 
floor  and  is  carefully  collected ;  they  arc  next  thrown 
into  a  large  wooden  trough  which  contains  a  false 
bottom  formed  of  battens  or  long  strips  of  wood, 
and  arc  freed  from  the  salt  and  impurities  that  are 
attached  to  them ;  they  are  now  very  carefully  and 
neatly  packed  in  hogsheads,  arranged  in  circles,  one 
within  the  other,  the  heads  all  pointing  inwards. 

As  soon  as  the  hogshead  is  full,  a  circular  board 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fish,  and  they  arc  pressed 
very  closely  together  by  the  application  of  heavy 
weights,  in  the  simple  and  ingenious  manner  shown 
in  the  engraving,  the  weights  being  large  blocks  of 
granite.  This  pressure  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  fish 
by  nearly  one  third,  and  the  hogshead  has  to  be 
filled  up  three  times  before  it  is  cfmsidered  well 
packed.  A  quantity  of  pure  oil  runs  off,  during  this 
part  of  the  process,  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask.  It  is  calculated,  that  a  hogshead 
of  Pilchards  which  weigh  about  four  hundred  weight 
and  a  quarter,  will  yield  from  three  to  four  gallons 
of  oil,  worth  about  1 71.  a  tun,  or  rather  better  than 
1«.  4d.  a  gallon. 

The  oil  is  uacd  in  the  manufacture  of  cart-grease, 
and  for  many  other  purposes  to  which  the  coniniouer 
kind  of  whale-oil,  called  train-oil,  is  applied.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  purify  this  oil,  so  as  to 
render  it  serviceable  to  the  currier,  but  hitherto 
without  tacccM,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  salt 
and  glutinoo*  matterwhich  it  contains.  The  Pilchards, 
when  thus  packed,  arc  exported  chiefly  to  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  n»e  of  the  ilave-population,  and  to 
different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  likewise 
•alted  and  dried  in  great  quantities  for  wint«T-pro- 
rision,  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

Tlie    mv-iaJa  of  fish   that  a   shoal    of   Pilchards 


contains,  arc  almost  beyond  the  power  of  calculation ; 
some  of  the  shoals  will  form  almost  solid  masses, 
covering  a  surface  frecjuently  of  six  S(|uare  miles, 
and  extending  in  deptli  upwards  of  one  hundred 
feet.  In  successful  times,  u»  many  as  from  five  to 
seven  hundred  hogsheads  have  been  taken  from  one 
ahoal.  The  annual  value  of  the  fish  that  are  exportetl 
is  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  |)ounds. 

Tlie  appearance  of  a  shoal  of  Pilchartls  on  a  dark 
night,  when  enclosed  l)y  the  nets,  is  splendid  beyond 
description;  struggling  and  leaping  in  every  direction, 
to  escape  from  their  confinement,  or  to  avoid  the 
attacks  of  their  numerous  enemies  (particularly  the 
Dog-fish),  who  are  imprisoned  along  with  their  vic- 
tims, they  appear  like  so  many  flakes  of  fire,  and  the 
sea  itself  seems  like  a  lake  of  liquid  flame. 

The  Pilchard  Fi.slieries,  according  to  evidence  laid 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appear,  of  late  years,  to  have  decreased  considerably. 
Several  causes  have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of 
the  fishery'  ;  among  others,  the  removal  of  a  bounty 
of  8s.  6</.  a  hogshead,  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
exporters  till  within  this  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
increase  of  duty  at  present  is  as  much  as  iSs.  2d.  a 
hogshead,  imposed  by  the  Government  at  Naples,  to 
which  place  large  quantities  were  exported. 

The  fishery  is  also  injured  by  the  illegal  practice  of 
employing  drift  and  other  nets  too  near  the  shore, 
by  which  means  the  shoals  are  dispersed  as  they 
approach.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  statute  of 
the  Nth  of  Charles  II.  will  soon  be  more  strictly 
enforced.  This  Act  imposes  a  fine  upon  all  (lersons 
who  "  shall  in  any  year,  from  the  first  of  June  till 
the  last  day  of  November,  presume  to  take  fish  in 
the  high  sea,  or  in  any  bay,  port,  creek,  or  coast, 
of  or  belonging  to  Cornwall  and  Devon,  with  any 
drift-net,  trammel,  or  stream-net  or  nets,  or  any 
other  nets  of  that  sort  or  kind,  unless  it  be  at  the 
distance  of  one  league  and  a  half  at  lea.st  from  the 
respective  shores." 

The  number  of  boats  at  present  engaged  in  this 
fishery  is  about  1000,  giving  employment  to  3500 
men  at  sea,  and  upwards  of  5000  men,  women,  and 
children,  on  shore. 


A  IIVMN, 


FOR    TIIE   OPF.NINO    OP   T1IK   CIIUIICII    RKBl'ILT    XT    MORVAH,   ON   TVI 
XURTU-WUT  COAST  OP  CORNWALL;    BY  THE  REV.  C.  T.  Lt  ORICI. 

AoAiN  we  hear  !"     c^i  i.-.i,  \^\\^ 

A  welcome  y 
O'er  rock  and  u  ova  the  dell 

It's  cheering  pcdU  icbuuDtl. 

Come,  comp.  nc^'n  *hf^Y  ^eem  to  Bay, 

To  Cio'T  ;•  iir  ; 

Come  wi'  ■'»  priy. 

And  (  II  1  there. 

Though  floodii  of  walera  beat  around 

Un  ever-shifiing  sandii ; 
A  rock  in  the  foundation-ground. 

On  which  our  Temple  fttanfls. 

Thr  '  '  npe«t  frowD, 

I  :.c: 

Til*'  ly  down 

Ut>uu  llic  Iruulilod  m:a  ; 

So  mid  thn  <itnnn.i  of  human  life 

The  Christian  i»  necurc, 
And  far  al>ove  the  fretful  strife 

ili.«  path  serene,  and  sure. 

Thoui;li  built  by  man  our  Temple-gate, 

The  way,  by  which  it  leads 
To  one  "  not  made  with  hands,"  is  slraight. 

If  Kaith  for  mercy  pleads. 

i'v  i  lo-day, 

I  r  ; 

Ert     .      _...i   :    I- to  pray. 

Shall  greet  our  coming  bier. 


Thk  mind  of  n  prouil  man  ii  like  a.  mtuthrooin,  whioh  starts 
up  in  a  niitht :  hi»  huiiineiis  is  flrst  to  forget  himself,  and 
then  bis  fnenda. South. 
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THE  ART  OF  CONTENTMENT 
To  Icarii  the  art  of  contcntmi'iit,  in  only  to  Icani 
whut  hii|)piiK'!<n  actuully  coiisifttM  in.  Scnuunl  pk-a- 
Buri-8  a«l<l  little  to  ittt  miliHtancc.  Ku.so,  if  by  tlml  l)o 
Ncaiit  exemption  from  labour,  contributes  uotliiuK. 
One,  however,  con.stant  xprinK  of  Mutixfaction,  and 
almost  infallible  xupport  of  cheerfulness  and  spirits, 
ia  the  exercise  of  domestic  affections — the  prcsi'uce  of 
objects  of  tondcmoss  and  endearment  in  our  families, 
our  kindred,  our  friends.  Now,  have  the  pour  any 
thing  to  complain  of  here?  Are  they  not  surrounded 
by  their  relatives,  us  generally  as  others?  The  poor 
man  has  his  w>ife  and  children  abmit  him  ;  and  what 
has  thu  rich  man  more?  He  has  the  same  enjoyment 
of  their  society,  the  same  solicitude  for  their  welfare, 
the  same  pleasure  in  their  good  qualities,  in:prove- 
ment,  and  success:  their  coiniexion  with  him  is  as 
strict  and  intimate,  their  attachment  us  strong,  their 
gratitude  as  wann.  I  have  no  propensity  to  envy 
any  one,  least  of  all  the  rich  and  greut;  but,  if  I 
were  disposed  to  this  weakness,  the  subject  of  my 
envy  would  he,  a  healthy  young  man,  in  full  jios- 
scssion  of  his  strength  and  faculties,  going  forth  in  a 
morning,  to  work  for  his  wife  and  children,  or  bring- 
ing them  home  his  wages  at  night. Paley. 

Industry  and  Contkntmknt. 
A  NOBLE  instance  of  contentment  is  given  in  the  life 
of  the  late  William  Roscoe,  Esq.  That  gifted  man  was 
almost  entirely  self-taught,  and  indebted  to  his  own 
efforts  for  his  ri.se  from  a  very  humble  station,  his 
father  having  been  the  master  of  a  public  house,  with 
gardens  and  a  bowling-gn'en,at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Roscoe 
afterwards  represented  this,  his  native  town,  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  universally  respected,  and  became  distin- 
guished .IS  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth, 
ami  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  In  an  account 
of  his  early  days,  written  by  himself,  he  says,  "  Having 
quitted  school  at  twelve  years  old,  I  now  began  to 
assist  my  father  in  his  agricultural  concerns,  particu- 
larly in  his  business  of  cultivating  potatoes  for  sale,  of 
which  he  every  year  grew  several  acres,  and  which  he 
sold,  when  j)roduced  early  in  the  season,  at  very  ad- 
vanced prices.  His  mode  of  cultivation  was  entirely  by 
the  spade,  and  when  raised  early,  they  were  considered, 
in  that  part  of  Lancashire  as  A  favourite  esculent. 
When  they  had  attained  their  proper  growth,  we  were 
accustomed  to  carry  them  to  the  market  on  oiur  heads, 
in  large  basketii,  for  sale,  where  I  was  generally  in- 
tnisted  with  the  disposal  of  them,  and  soon  l)eeame 
a  very  useful  assistant  to  my  father.  In  this  and 
other  laborious  occupations,  particularly  in  the  care 
of  a  garden,  in  which  I  took  great  pleasure,  I  passed 
several  years  of  my  life,  devoting  my  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion to  reading  my  books.  This  mode  of  life  gave 
health  and  vigour  to  my  body,  and  amusement  and 
instruction  to  my  mind  :  and  to  this  day  I  well  re- 
remember  the  ilelicious  sleep  which  succeeded  my 
labours,  from  which  I  was  again  called  at  an  early 
hour.  If  I  were  asked  whom  I  consider  to  be  the 
happiest  of  the  human  race,  I  should  answer,  those 
who  culti\ate  the  earth  by  their  own  bauds." 


THE  CORAL  ISLANO.S. 
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Thkre  is  an  ancient  relation  of  a  solemn  convention  of 
many  Philosophers,  before  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign 
priai'o,  and  how  that  every  one,  orreording  to  their  several 
abililios,  mado  demonstration  of  their  wisdom  ;  that  so  the 
amba,ssador  miKht  havo  matter  of  report,  touching  the 
admired  wisdom  of  the  Grecians.  But  amongst  these, 
one  there  was,  us  the  history  goes,  that  stoo<l  still  and 
uttered  nothing  in  tho  assembly,  insomuch,  as  the  ambas- 
sador turning  to  him,  should  say,  "  And  what  is  your  gift 
that  I  may  re|M)rt  it  ?"  To  whom  the  Phdosopher,  "  Report," 
said  he,  "  unto  your  king,  that  you  foimd  one  amongst  the 
Grecians  that  knew  how  to  hold  his  peace." — Bacom. 
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can  ptin-eivc  no  such  propor 
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htbiunt,   wu  are  led   to  ailiuire    llio    w. 
that    Being,   who   can    thus  employ    i 
creatures  in  effecting  the  ni"  ' 
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which   he  ascertuined,  that  tlie   I 
plant,   was    a    Ii\iiH'    ;irnmiil.    ..i 
general  name  of  / 
In-en    applied  to    i 

still  call  them  l.tthufj/ii/lts,  or  Slune-1'laiiU  Tliew 
animals,  of  which  six  species  have  lieen  discovered,  are 
rurnisheil  with  minute  glamU,  secreting  a  milky  juice, 
concocted  of  animal  gluten,  calcareous  earth,  and  other 
M.'  This  juice,  when   i  \     '    '    ' 

1)  l  and  concrete.     N 

llii>  ^lui-i.iiH-o   merely  US  t!i'-  '■  .,ui 

the  animal  itself,  to  which  ii  ,  tlio 

shell  of  a  snaU  or  an  oyster   ;  .  ■!■' 

and  without  whirh  they  cannot  l>. 
of  this    secretion,    is  one  of   tlm       . 

chemistry,  which  tho  skill  of  man  has  not  enabled  bim 
either  to  imitate  or  to  detect;  but  it  is  certain,  that  by  soch 
means  this  diminutive  insect  has  the  |)0wer  of  raising  huge 
masses  of  rocky  substance,  capalilu  of  roisting  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  ocean,  even  when  agitated  to  tho 
highest  pitch,  liy  winds  or  tempests. 

The  Coral   Insect   is   found  m  mo>t    "  •'         r.^at  seas; 
and  is   particularly  abundant  in  the   M  m,  where 

it  produces  corallines  of  the   iii-'  ^•'■] 

colours;   but  it   is  in  the  Pacific   ' 

workmen  are  effecting  those  mi^;,.:,  .  .      .  _.  1 

the   most  stupendous  works  of   man.     That   part  of   the 
Pacific  in   which  these  operatioiu  are  going  on,  has  been 
called  tho  Danijcroiis  Archipclayo,  from  the  number  of  coral 
reefs  and  sunken  islands  with  which   it   abounds;  but  lat- 
terly it  has  been  denominated  the  Coral  Ska.   It  compre- 
hends a  region  of  many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  the  whole 
of  which  is  thickly  studded  with  '  ,  and 

columns  of  coral,  continually  ap|M  lur. 

The  principal  groups  of  islaixK  ...  .....n   i  ..i.  — 

from  the  New  Hebrides,  eastward,  the    Fricml, 

Navigation  Islands,  and   the  Society  I-lin.U- 

northward  of   the   latter  group,   the    "' 

groups  are  separated  from  each  other  L; 

wider   than    those   which    separate   the  individual    islandi 

which  form  tho   respective  groups ;  but  all  these  waters 

abound  with  shoals  and  minor  islets,  which  in  ' 

existence  of  a  common  base,  and  show  that  the 

by  which  they  will  bereafler  be  united   above  the  level  ol 

the  sea,  are  in  constant  operation. 

The  structure   and   progress  of  these  islands  towards  a 
state  of  Qtness  for  the  habitation  of  man,  has  been  tliu> 
described.     At  a  vast  but  unknown  depth,  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  the  insects  attach  themselves  to  the  up|KT 
points  and  ridges  of  rocks,  which  form   the  butloin  of^  the 
ocean,   and    many   of  which,    in    the    Pacific   Ocean,    are 
sup|x>sc<l  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.     Upon  these  foundations, 
the  little  architects  laliour,   building  up,  by  means  of  the 
secretion   before  descril>e<l,   pile  upon   pile  of  tbeir  rocky 
habitations,  until    at  I  '      work  ris»'>  '      . 

and  is  continue<l  to  »i.  t,  as  to  lea 

at  low  water,  when  tir  .vesoffbu-.^ 

part.      A  solid   rocky  i.  i-.        :    ij   thus  for: 
fragments    of    coral,    :i:iJ    m. a  sand,    throw;, 
returning  tide,  and  broken  and   mixed  togetti' 
action  of  the  waves,  become  in   time  converted 
of  stone,  and  thus  raise  up  the  surface  higher  a: 
The   heat  of  the  sun  so  penetrates  this  mass  of  > 
it  breaks  off  into  flakes,  and  these  Uakes  are  again  .-auuJ 
one  upon  another  by  the  waves,  at  high  water.     Tlie  ever 
active    surf  continues  to  throw  up   the  s.'     '  .irine 

aniniafs,  and  other   matenals,  which   fill  vices 

between  the  stones,  and  the  sand  upon  the   .'.^.,, ......  being 
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now  uniUsturbed,  offers  to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants 
oast  upon  it  by  the  waves,  a  soil  ujxjn  which  they  rapidly 
l^row,  and  overshadow  the  dazzliiix  whiluness  of  the  new 
formed  land.  Trunks  of  trees,  washed  into  the  sea  by  the 
rivers  IVom  other  countries  and  islands  find  here  a  restinff 
place,  and  with  these  come  some  small  annnals,  chielly  of 
the  lizard  and  insect  tribes.  Even  before  the  trees  form  a 
wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle  among  them,  and  soon  the  stray 
land-bird  takes  refuse  in  the  bushes.  At  a  later  poriml, 
man  appears,  builds  tiis  hut  upon  the  fruitful  soil  fonned 
by  the  corruption  of  the  vegetation,  and  calls  himself  lord 
and  proprietor  of  this  new  creation. 

Thcic  islands  vary  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  degree  of 
finish  to  which  they  have  arrived.  Of  thirty-two  examined 
by  Captain  Beechey.the  largest  was  tliirty  miles  in  diameter, 
and  the  smallest  somewhat  less  than  a  mile.  Tliey  were 
of  rarious  shapes,  and  all  formed  of  living  coral,  except 
one,  called  Henderson's  Island,  which  was  partially  sur- 
-  led  by  it:  and  they  all  appeared  to  bo  increasing  in 
;;z-  by  the  active  operation*  of  the  Zoophi/trs,  which  arc 
nadually  extending,  and  building  up  alwve  the  level  of 
uic  lea,  those  parts  which  are  at  present  below  the  unter. 
Twcntv-nine  of  the  number  had  layoont,  (or  morasses,) 
in  their  centres,  within  which,  it  has  been  observed,  the 
smaller  species  of  coral  seek  a  quiet  alxxle,  and  labour 
silently  and  slowly,  in  throwing  up  banks,  which,  in  pro- 
•  -  of  time,  unite  with  islets  that  surround  them,  and  at 
h  fill  uptlie  lagoon,  so  that  what  was  at   first  a  ring 

'ri   ultlc  i-1       '      '        :inectcd  mass  of  land. 

All  '■'■■i'--  1   within  the  action  of  the 

Ir"'.  iliicb   is  on  the  veri;e  of  il. 

ill  having    their    winriward 

;       i     ■•'1  than  the  other,  and,  not 

ly,  weii  wou<le<l.  while  the  other  is  only  a  half 

'■ef,  or  wholly   under  water.      At  Gambicr  and 

indi   this   inequality  is  very  conspicuous  :   the 

.•  of   Iwiiti   li«jiig   »oo<le«l,  and,  of   the   former, 

■   -  were   twenty  or  thirty  feet 

!■  perceived  e<iually  narrow 

islands   (Maiden    Island,)  presented  the 

,.,.('    ....r....,,.1,.'i,l   ,r     r-     r,l     ,1:11'.      I'li'Vatcd 

,«.  deail 

V  lib  a 
to  Intin  iLn'e  to 
iich    it  dirsceiids 

a  '',■  ill  line  diK".  not  reach 

1'  Md   is  tiat  :  and   it   is 

uriMi::.;   1    r   ;'       |ir.-.Mit    <l -vnli.in,    unlesi  by  an 
'  or  nub  niariiii-  MiUanic  explismn. 


Gambier  Group  consists  of  five  large  islands,  and  several 
smaller  ones,  the  whole  (as  well  as  the  five  separate  islands, 
being  enclose<l  in  a  reef  of  coral,  forming  an  irregular 
iliumi>nd-shaped  space.  The  older  islands  arc  volcanic, 
and  the  largest  rises  in  two  peaks,  124H  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Tlie  outer  belt  of  coral  descends  abruptly 
outside  to  an  unfathomable  depth,  but  8lo|>es  inward  by  u 
decreasing  declination,  to  altout  I2U  or  160  falhomg  below 
the  surfac* ;  and  within  this  enclosure,  a  number  of  low 
islands  are  already  formed,  and  others  are  in  progress, 
rendering  it  almost  certain  that,  in  process  of  time,  the 
whole  space  will  become  one  island,  each  of  the  original 
islands  being  also  enclosed  with  ita  own  reef.  These  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  with  fine  Asiatic  countenances, 
wearing  mustachios  and  beards,  and  they  appeared  to  l>e 
more  civilized  than  those  of  many  other  islands.  Specimens 
of  spars,  crystals.nluminc.jasper,  and  clialnedony,  have  been 
procured  on  these  islands  by  the  Naturalist  who  acciimpanie<l 
Captain  Beecbey.  They  are  covered  with  a  deep  soil,  and 
well  woodetl  with  trees  and  evergreens  of  different  kinds. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  all  these  islands,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  and  sweet  water  may  be  obtained, 
by  digging  three  or  four  feet  into  the  coral ;  and,  that  even 
within  one  yard  of  high-water  mark,  such  a  supply  is  to  bo 
found.  Tlii.s  is  an  important  consideration  to  the  navi- 
gators of  those  seas,  where  such  a  resource  is  so  valuable, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  to  which  they  are  ex|x>sed ; 
and  it  shows,  also,  the  powerful  pro|Ktrties  of  the  coral,  in 
divesting  the  sea-water  of  its  saline  particles.  These 
properties,  which  ore  jirobably  chrmical,  and  not  merely 
the  effect  of  filtration,  have  never  been  examined  or 
experimented  upon,  but  lliey  furnish  a  subject  of  eon 
sideration  for  the  naturalist,  and  the  man  of  science. 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  coral  grows,  we  are  not 
in  possession  nf  sutlicient  infunnation,  on  which  to  form 
a  correct  Jinlgmeiit.  Matilda,  or  Osnaburg  Island,  is 
siip)K>sed  to  have  been  only  a  reef  of  rocks,  when  the 
Mulilda  was  urc-cked  there,  in  1"!)2;  it  is  now  au 
island,  fiiurteen  miles  in  length,  and  covered  on  one  side 
with  tall  tri>os,  and  the  lagoon  in  the  centre  is  dotted 
will)  colunins.  Tlie  coral,  therefore,  liii",  probably,  made 
a  rapid  growth  since  I7'J2,  although  Ckplaiu  Becchcy 
Ibiiii'l  two  anchors,  of  a  ton  weigiit  each,  and  a  kedge 
anchor,  which  he  supixises  Indonged  to  the  Matilda, 
thrown  upon  the  sunken  reef  of  live  corol,  and  around 
these  anchors,  the  coral  had  made  no  progress  in  growing, 
while  some  large  shell  fish,  adhering  to  the  same  riK'k, 
were  to  overgrown  with  coral,  as  to  have  only  space  enough 
left  to  open  alsiut  an  inch.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the   oxide  proceeding  from   the  anchors  may  have  been 
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prciudicial,  u  far  «s  iu  effucta  exton<Iu<I,  to  the  coral  inKct, 

na  thiin  Imvi^  prt-\ciitu(l  itw  K'^>^*'tl>-      All  niiviKutor*.  who 

avo  vi»iti'(l  tlu'sc  srun,  »talo  tliul  iici  clmrtH  or  innp»  ara  of 

jiy  ncrviri'  iillrr  ii  IVw  yours,  owini;  to  tlic  miiiiln'r  of  fresh 

locks  qikI  rci  I'-,  wliicli  nro  cDiiliimally  ri-<in|;  to  ll>t>  Hiirluco; 

:>iiil  it  iH  pfrC  ctly  ncconlunl  wiili  '•'■•  "-iirictHof  aiiiinaU, 

conUmiu  wttrkunc  irit/ioiit  iiil:  ntil  thuir  laboum 

re  coiisumiiialod,  or  tlu'ir  Iim's  i. 

Such  ore  tlir  wotidcrful  prcxliu-tions  ot  the  coral  iniMvts, 

'•ml  we  cannot  l>ul  view  their  operutioiis  at  ralrulateil   to 

pnxluce,  in  time,  the  most  iiii|)<>rtaiitcliaM);es  in  tliono  part* 

of  the  ocean  where  tliey    are   found,   connected  with  the 

almlition  of  idolatry,  the   intnxlurtion  of  ChriHtianity,   and 

the  consc(|iient  increase  of  the  {Mipulation  of  thoKc  fertile 

parts  of  the  world.     Here  are  coutinuuUy  iiirreasiiiR  lands 

produced  for  them,  to  whiih  they  may  resort,  when   their 

uumhers  liccome  loo  larfie  lor  their  tiative  islan<ls. 

The  instini'l,  tiK>,  wliirh  can  draw  to;;ether  ini'onccivahlo 
myriads  of  these  insects,  to  commence  a  structure  many 
railea  in  diameter,  ami  of  heights  which  the  hanil  of  man 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  fathoiu,  ami  im|>cl  them,  in 
spito  of  the  violence  of  the  sea.  steadf.istly,  and  with 
mathematical  precision,  to  pursue  tlieir  pur|H>se  to  iU  com- 
pletion, is  as  surprisiu);  as  the  work  itself;  and,  while  it 
throws  in  the  shade  the  physical  powers  of  man,  strikingly 
displays  the  omniixUence  of  that  Goil,  who  "  weighs  the 
mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,"  and  can 
thus  cause  "  the  weakest  things  of  the  world,  to  confound 
tliiu<{s  that  are  mi);hty  !" 

Captain  Kot/ebue,  the  Russian  navijjator,  who  visited 
ihcse  regions  during  his  voyage  of  discovery,  |>erforjncd 
tweon  the  years  I  SI  5  and  1H18,  inihiljies  in  the  following 
tlcctions  UjKm  the  mighty  works  which  he  had  witnessed. 
The  s|v)t  on  which  I  stiM)d  tilled  me  with  astonishment, 
and  I  adored  in  silent  admiration  the  omiii|>otencc  of  God, 
who  had  given  even  to  these  minute  animals  the  |)ower  to 
construct  such  a  work.  My  thoughts  were  confounded, 
when  I  consider  the  immense  series  of  years  that  must 
elapse,  before  such  an  island  can  rise  from  the  fathomless 
abyss  of  the  ocean,  and  become  visible  on  the  surface.  At 
a  future  pcnwl,  they  will  assume  another  shape  :  all  the 
islands  will  join,  and  form  a  circular  slip  of  earth,  with  a 
|H>M<I  or  take  in  the  circle  ;  and  this  tbrm  will  again  change, 
IS  those  animals  continue  building,  till  they  reach  the 
surface,  and  then  the  water  will  one  day  vanish,  and  only 
one  groat  island  l,e  visible.  It  is  a  stniii^e  feeling,  to  walk 
alKiiit  on  a  living  island,  whore  all  Ih^Iow  is  actively  at 
work.  An<l  to  what  corner  of  the  earth  can  we  ppnetrate, 
wliere  hiimaii  beings  are  not  alreadv  to  bo  found  ?     In  the 


rcmotcnt  roKion*  of  the  north,  amidiit  mounlaiiu  of  ie«; 

under  the  burning   sun  of  tin  r  .   nay,  even   iu  tb* 

middle  of  the  oi'ean,  on  iila  have  been  lumi^d 

by  aniumlt,  they  are  met  wiib  : 


Pi«.  I 


Hi  1 


■f/ 


TiiK  Coral  Inskcts:  7?arf/<j/f<i,4nrmo/.»,  whose  dwellings 
Piit.  form  the  basis  of  the  fjonil  Islands. 

1.  Animal  oftheCAHVopiivi. Aso/itnrin, mai^nifte*!  Rnil  n.itiir:il  sitr. 

2.  Animal  of  Ihe  Tckipora  miiiicu,  magni^cd  am!  - 

3.  Animal  and  dwellini;  of  the  Ci  i.i  F.ponA  hyalina, 

4.  Animal  and  cen'ral  axis  of  the  GoanoMA  parH(«,  tiAiuidi  !>i2t;. 

5.  Contlline  of  the  Astkea  andnai,  natural  siic. 


FnoM  one  of  those  ca.«ualties,  to  which  a  periodica]  work  uf  the 
nature  of  the  Sulurday  Magatine  \»  peculiailjr  liable,  a  wroD(  en- 
grai  ins  was  inserted,  at  page  196,  instead  of  the  view  of  Meuinghmm 
Chuich,  which  i«.  thorpfore,  ifiven  b<;low. 
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HINDOO  DEVOTEES. 

With  mpoot  to  the  Dovoiees,  who  prowl  about  the 
templet  at  Benares,  wo  savt  tume  of  the  most  rovoUinx 
dqects  th^t  can  be  supiKiscd  to  exist  in  any  i>tute  of  human 
lociety  ;  tliey  were  (lis(iustin;;  b<'yon(l  di-scriplion,  and 
Filch,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  »ixteenth  t-ent\iry,  allu(k'<l  to 
these  monsters  of  dovotion.  Of  one,  in  particular,  he  says, 
"  his  beard  wai>  of  enormous  ^ruwlh,  his  hair  han^ini; 
more  than  half  down  his  Unly,  his  nails  two  inches  Inn);  : 
ho  would  cut  nothing  from  him,  neither  would  he  s|)eak, — 
he  would  not  spoak  to  the  king."  I  shall  presently  take 
the  liberty  to  describe  one  amoii);  the  miiltiludo  which  we 
saw  at  Benares,  as  he  was  even  remarkable  amonj;  many 
of  the  most  extraortlinary  objects  in  human  nature  ;  he 
was  what  they  call  an  Ooddoobahoo  uf  the  Yo^uo  tribe. 
These  visionaries  live  frequently  in  the  depths  of  the 
juniiles,  like  wild  beasts,  subsistiiiR  on  roots  or  fruits,  or 
on  the  casual  benefactions  of  travellers  :  they  go  iierfcctly 
naked,  having  their  bodies  daubed  with  cow-<lung  and 
sprinkle<l  witli  wood-ashes,  neither  cutting  their  nails, 
their  hair,  nor  their  beartls.  These  monsters,  for  they  are 
truly  so,  OS  well  in  moral  as  in  physical  deformity,  occa- 
sionally indict  U|x>n  themselves  the  most  intolerable 
tortures,  in  onler  to  establish  a  claim,  as  they  pretend, 
upon  the  Deity  to  uvcrla.sting  reward  in  Paradise.  Their 
inflictions  are  so  severe,  and  sometimes  so  horrible,  that 
'1  seem  to  be  beyond  the  jiower  of  human  en- 
iiil  not  almost  daily  experience  prove  the  contrary. 
V.  mil  iiiiv  have  subniittetl  to  a  certain  course  of  intliction, 
they  demand  eternal  happiness  as  a  right,  having,  as  they 
r,, ,„■..;>..  established  their  claim  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
and  these,  as  I  have  already  said,  arc  truly 
'-    „  Some  of  them  keep  their  limbs  in  particular 

positions,  until  the  sinews  and  joints  become  immoveable ; 
others  chain  themselves  to  trees,  with  their  faces  towards 
the  rising  sun,  in  which  position  they  sometimes  reninin 
for  years,  if  death  lU  not  release  them  from  their  tonnents, 
and  are  fed  meanwhile  by  devout  passengers,  who  throng 
to  the  scene  of  their  sufferings,  and  offer  them  the  most 
'  I-.    a.s   beings  of  su|)erior  endowments   and 

ity.     Others  nightly  sleep  upon  beds  coin- 
j— .  1   ...    .,  N.  ;,piki!s,    sutlicicntly   blunt   not  to   penetrate 
their    llesh ;    thus    subjecting    themselves    to   sufferings 
absolutely  incredible.   Others,  again,  bury  themselves  alive, 
in  a  hole  just  capacious   enough  to  contain  their  bodies, 
hivliii.'  a  small  aperture  to  admit  the  hand  of  the  charitable 
..  who  supplies  them  with  food,  and  in  this  narrow 
>  will  continue  foi  years. 
Tiio  lu.ui  to  whom  1  have  alluded  had  stamped  upon  his 
emaciated  body  the  seal  of  the  first-inontioned  |>onalty.    He 
'  '1  to   keep   his  right   arm  in  a  vertical   ]K)sition 

liead  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  but  when  the 
i.iiu  ..1  probation  had  expired,  tlie  ami  remained  fixed,  so 
that  be  could  no  longer  use  it:  the  sinews  were  shrunk,  the 
l,,..i,  li:.,l  u.iii..r...i  :  tiie  nails  had  grown  to  an  enormous 
:\i  the  hand,  which  was  clenched,  and 
JUS  claws.  The  whole  appearance  of 
the  man  was  squalid  aud  repulsive  in  the  most  odious 
degree.  His  hair  was  long,  matted,  and  filled  with  fillli; 
his  shaggy  beard,  tangled  and  thick  with  the  revolting 
accumulation  of  years,  covered  his  meagre  chest,  which 
was  sme:ii  iw-d\ing   and   ashes.     His  eyes  glared 

with    an  of    hanlened    and   reckless    impiety, 

'        '  '  li.m  of  his  claims   to  a 

;"in  all  around  him  who 
....  r  to  his  wants,   among 

«h.iiii   \.  lyself;  and  the  silent 

arro^aii.  •  ^„'ar,  for   to  beu   In;  was 

not  ashamed,  was  truly  disgusting. 

[Fruln  the  OflltNTAL    Ax.tUAL.J 


OlTK  most    unreasonable    prejudices    are    generally    the 
strongest — Booc  nBR . 


Be  thankful  that  jnmr  kH  has  fallen  on  times  when,  though 
than  nujr  be  many  evil  tongues  and  exasperated  spirits, 
Ibw*  are  nona  who  have  fire  and  faggot  at  cominand. — 
Sotrrarr. 


Lbt  Um  grour- 


mon  lioMor  m ... 
■mmI  Proridenoe.- 


ig  upon 

■   coni- 

.  Jii  of  a 


JsKKMY  Taylor. 


THE  ABBEY  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  situated  upon  an  eminence,  conspii-tums  to  all 
the  neighbouring  country,  staniLs  the  AiinEV  or  St. 
Alhan.  The  snows  of  upwanis  of  seven  centuries 
and  a  half  have  fallen  u|)<m  it.s  tower  and  tran- 
septs. It.s  elongated  nave,  curtailed  chancel,  and 
severed  Lady's  Chapel,  comprise  an  extent  of  nearly 
six  hundred  feet:  but  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  boast 
of  from  exterior  splendour.  It  has  neither  buttresses 
nor  pinnacles:  neither  cloisters  tior  chapter-house. 
Denuded  of  every  trace  of  its  once  celebrated 
monastic  accessory,  on  the  south  side,  it  presents  in 
that  direction,  to  the  eye  of  the  8i)cctator,  little  more 
than  an  extended  brick  aud  stone  wall,  which,  till 
lately,  scarcely  seemed  to  be  pierced  by  a  single 
window.  But,  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks  from 
adininition,  this  venerable  pile  ha.«  very  much,  within 
and  with(mt,  to  command  our  attention  and  to 
interest  our  feelings.  In  the  first  place,  its  antiquity 
competes  with  that  of  any  similar  establishment  in 
the  kingdom.  The  materials  of  which  the  outer 
walls  are  built,  exhibit  an  abundant  portion  of  the 
tile  and  flint  of  which  the  old  Roman  city  Verulam* 
was  constructed.  Its  immediate  contiguity  to  the 
ruins  of  that  once  celebrated  spot,  naturally  suggested 
the  importance  of  the  aid  of  such  materials.  The 
tower  and  transepts,  or,  perhaps,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  greater  portion  of  those  parts  of  the  edifice, 
are  of  early  Norman  construction :  yielding,  on  this 
score,  neither  to  Canterbury,  Ely,  nor  Winchcsterf. 
In  the  second  place,  it  has  outlived,  in  the  identity  of 
its  structure,  the  once  rival-edifices  of  St.  Kdiiiond's- 
bury,  Croyland,  Ghtstonbury,  and  Malinesbury: 
that  of  Ifestminster,  alone,  presuming  to  eclipse  both 
its  grandeur  and  importance.  In  the  third  place,  its 
Abbot,  having,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
made  a  successful  stniggle  against  the  interposition 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (the  visitor),  and  shaken 
off  all  fealty  towards  him,  assumed  the  mitre  for  his 
own  brows;  and,  tliu.s  habited,  preceded,  on  all  public 
occasions,  every  other  Abbot  in  the  king(h>m.  True 
it  Is,  this  priority  of  rank  was  lost  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  never-ceasing  feuds 
and  bickerings  between  the  Albanian  Abbot  and  his 
formidable  rival  of  VVestmiiLster :  but,  we  apprehend, 
on  all  attendances  abroad,  on  papal  elections  and 
consecrations,  our  Abbot  of  St.  Alban  uniformly  took 
the  precedence.  Not  fewer  than  twelve  cells  and 
hospitals  were  dependent  upon  his  Abbatial  juris- 
diction ;  of  which  some  extended  as  far  as  Lincolnshire 
and  Northumberland. 

These,  however,  may  be  considered  as  secondar)' 
considerations.  The  venerable  pile,  of  which  we  are 
spi'aking,  was  once  not  less  remarkable  for  its 
political  influence  than  its  extended  wealth :  for  its 
large  scale  of  hospitality,  and  the  talents  of  many  of 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  its  spiritual  and 
temporal  concerns.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  portions 
into  which  the  whole  county  of  Hertford  was 
divided,  acknowledged  its  headship  in  the   payment 

*  Perhtps  the  larf^csl  Uoman  town  or  station  in  thli  kingdom. 
Stukcley,  at  the  bcginnini;  of  ihe  lut  century,  inca-.n'cl  the  trace* 
of  the  outward  waltn,  and  found  them  a  mile  in  l4-ni;Ui,  and  nearly 
three  quartern  of  a  mile  in  lireadlh.  The  lalM.uniii;  man.  even  yel. 
with  bu>  Ktiade  or  his  hoe,  bnnic  home  a  hHnilliil  iil  imperial  ICoinan 
coin.  Why  i»  not  every  veslige  of  a  (loUc  cut  a«ay,  that  the  ex- 
plorer of  ancient  relic*  may  have  at  least  an  uninterrupted  view  T 

t  The  r«»afb'r  will  ffiv^  n*   rr<*«lil    for   h^-inic  uthtr   aa  well  aa  crave 


eviilcnl,    wo    uatuiiilly    "  hlttll    our    I. 
We  ouKht  to  iiLl,  that   Ml.  Allian  wa 
that  he  fell  in  the  iwcand  peraeculion  ui 
UiocifMSn,  A.  U.  '2!«. 
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^^^■of  rent.  Scarcely  •  cha«e,  a  foniit,  or  a  W(mx1,  but 
^^^■thc  prodiu-e  uf  the  Dale  jf  itM  timber  foniid  itM  way 
^^^pnto  its  trvamiry.  A  hundred  warvr-initlN  paid  it 
^^^Htribute J  Olid  tlie  wine,  and  t'i)m,  and  barley  of  its 
countlesii  ucp-s,  liolped  alike  to  I'eaHt  thu  niouan'li 
nd  tu  ntiurish  the  poor.  Its  proximity  to  Loniloii 
ndered  it  of  necessity,  at  times,  a  steene  of  p^-at 
id  critiiul  inUrest:  but  of  an  intrn-»t  of  a  viry 
in({  descriplion.  If,  occajiionully,  our  Henriet 
lid  KJuuirdu  wore  bancpieted  here,  »<i  wu«  muiiy  a 
^Civil  contention  settled,  and  many  a  desperute  battle 
fuu|;l)t,  on  the  Niinie  spot.  Scarcely  a  sod  but  what 
had  been  saturated  with  some  of  the  richest  bliMid  ot 
uur  ancient  nobility. 

The    infuriated    depredations   of    Wat   Tyler    and 
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It  in  to  the  celebniti'd  lAtn/raHC,  the  countryman  and 
friend  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  plat-cd  by  bim 
in  the  orchbishopic  of  Canterbury,  that  ue  owi-  the 
erection  of  this  Ablx-y  in  its  prewnt  fonn.  The 
first  Abbot,  up|H>inted  by  hiui,  pnKecded  ujxjn  the 
buildini;    about    the    year    107.^.     'I"  '    '1    b<-eu, 

aceordint;  to  antient  tradition,  thirtf 
the  reifime  establivhed  by  Offa.      But  the  1, 
•if   every  Abbot   is   eclipsed    by    that   ot 
Paris,  one  of  the  monks,  of  t! 
who  wnitc   the   lives  of  the  tu 

abbots;  and  whi>se  wurk,  under  the  weii-kuown  title 
of  llisloria  Major,  places  its  author  in  the  first  raok 
of  liritish  Ili.storians  of  the  niiddle-a((e.  Of  the 
Abbots  themselves,  we  must  content   oumelves  only 


in<ler 

T 
w 

v. 


Jack    Cade,    which,    at    the    end  of   the    fourteenth  i  with  the  bare   mention  of  the  names  of  a  few  of  fhc 


tentury,  cau.sed  fire  to  be  set  to  all  the  papers  and 
written  records  of  the  Abbey,  were  succeeded,  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  by  the  accumulated 
liorrors  of  the  ciViV  wars.  The  fate  of  the  kin^^dom — 
at  all  events,  the  fortunes  of  the  hou-cs  of  York  and 
Lancaster — were  twice  decided  ujion  the  plains  of  St. 
Albun.  The  two  roses  alternately  reddened  and  grew 
pale  upon  this  soil.  The  pavement  of  "  our  Ladye's 
Chapel'  (built  by  lluu;h  de  Eversdon,  the  twenty- 
seventh  Abbot,  about  the  year  1320)  rests  upon  the 

ne.s  of  the  Warwicks,  the  Somersets,  de  Cliffords, 
le  Rouses  and  other  illustrious  chieftains,  who  perished 
in  the  above  fearful  conflicts.  Even  the  effects  of 
the  battle  of  Jiarnel,  which  placed  Edward  the 
Fourth  ui)ou  his  thnine,  were  deeply  felt  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Albun.  The  wounded  were  brought  in 
by  hundreds,  to  receive  bodily  aid  and  ghostly  conso- 
lation. The  tower-bell  was  incessantly  tolling  the 
parting  knell,  and  the  piles  of  dead  rendered  inter- 
ment neccs.snry  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  mona- 
stery. At  length  came  the  Wf/brmn/ion;  and,  with  it, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey;  an  event,  ha.«tened 
by  the  possession  of  this  very  Abbey  in  commendam 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  That  rapacious  churchman 
could  not  be  sufliciently  gorged,  without  the  en- 
joyment of  the  revenues  of  the  headship  of  St. 
Alban.  But  there  is  a  reaction  from  repletion:  and, 
with  i!i.M,  it  was  a  reaction  which  levelled  all  his 
honours  with  the  dust.  It  is  painful  to  pursue 
even  an  outline  of  the  history  of  this  once  far- 
famed  mona.stic  institution. 

Between  the  years  1530-.1(),  Henry  the  Eighth  dis- 
posed of  the  Abbey  to  Sir  Richard  Lee;  of  whom  it 
was  purchased,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  the 
corporation,  for  £-100 :  and  by  this  same  corporation, 
under  the  charter  of  Edwartl,  it  was  made  a  parish 
church ;  the  right  of  rectorial  presentation  vesting  in 
the  borough.  Whether  the  entire  demolition  of  the 
Abbot's  house  and  garden,  cloisters,  refectory,  dor- 
mitory, and  all  its  spacious  and  commodious  acces- 
sories, be  attributable  to  the  commissioners  and 
iigcnts  of  Henry,  or  to  the  cupidity  of  .Sir  Richard, 
is  a  point,  which  may  still  be  considered  unsatisfac- 
torily determined.  Too  certain  it  is,  that,  as  was 
intimated  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  nearly  tlie 
whole  monastic  part  of  the  edifive  was  razkd  to  the 
i;round.  All  that  remains,  are  fragments  of  a  small 
low  cloister,  on  the  outside  of  the  south  transept, 
constructed  by  Robert  de  Goreliam  the  eighteenth 
Abbot,  about  1 1 05,  as  a  private  entrance  into  the  choir. 
We  arc  misttd<en  if  this  be  not  the  oldest  cloister  in 
the  kingdom  :  and  conjure  Mr.  Cottingham  not  to 
overlook  its  preservation  in  his  meditated  reparations. 

We  may  now  say  o  tew  words  upon  the  celebrity 
of  this  Abbey,  arising  from  the  eminence  of  its  an- 
cient inmates ;  a  celebrity,  which  we  think  scarcely 
eclipsed  by  that  of  any  contemporaneous  iustitutioa. 


more  distinguished :  premising,  that  several  of  them 
appear  tu  have  been  characters  suited  for  emergencies 
of  a  more  stirring  description  than  those  which 
usually  occur  within  the  quiet  prcincts  of  a  cloister. 
Qackness  of  conception,  pn>mptitudc  of  action, 
determination  of  spirit,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
views,  seem  to  have  marked  the  careers  of  Roljcrt 
de  Coreham  (I  I.IO  A)  William  de  Tnimpingt<m  (1_'15 
A)  William  of  Wallingford  (13J6A)  Tliomas  de  la 
Ware  ( 13.">0A)  and,  aboveany,  John  of  Wheathamsted, 
twice  elected  Abbot;  N2().  1-100.  It  is  (Udicult  to 
say  whether  the  civil  talents  or  architectural  taste  of 
this  last  Abbot  were  held  in  the  greater  estimation. 
We  have  no  space  to  amjilify;  but  recommend  the 
reader  not  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  J.  de  Wheatham- 
stcd's  shrine,  but  to  gaze  upon  the  cmbelli.shmeutH 
introduced  by  him,  of  which  the  interior  of  the 
Abbey  bears  such  undisputed  and  splendid  evidence. 
On  the  subject  of  shrines,  within  this  Abbey  arc  U>  be 
seen  two;  of  which  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  one 
is  great,  as  marking  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  the 
good  Duke  Humphn-y  *  lie — and  of  the  other,  the 
external  beauty  and  brilliancy  are  hanlly  eclipsed  by 
any  timiughout  the  kingdom.  We  allude  to  that  of 
Thomas  Ramryge,  the  thirty-seventh  Abbot,  who  died 
towards  the  -lose  of  the  fifteenth  centnr>'.  Of  the 
"  acts  and  deeds'  of  the  man,  whose  mouldered 
frame  is  canopied  by  suth  a  stnicture t,  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known;  and  the  recent  historian  of  the 
county  seems  to  sigh  as  his  memory  is  consigned  to 
such  an  unworthy  oblivion. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Alban  has  another  distinctive 
mark,  which  gives  it  a  species  of  celebrity,  to  which 
no  other  monastic  establishment  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  this  country,  ever  attained.  We  mean, 
the  establishment  of  a  Press,  as  early  as  th»!  year 
1 480  J  :  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  prioress 
of  the  neighbouring  nunnery  of  Sopwell,  (also  de- 
pendent ui>on  the  Ablx-y!)  should  have  been  the 
author  of  a  work,  printed  in  the  monaster}",  in  1-486, 
of  which  we  believe  only  one  perfect  copy  is  known 
to  exist  §. 

Such  is  our  brief,  and  therefore,  necessarily  im- 

•  Many  a  pi-n ■■■  '  — --■■  •  ■■- '  -• '  ■    '  i-co  pul>- 

lishcil    al><>iit    il  bonw." 

The  \'crKPr  sli  i  ■  ricy  lie: 

still  cxpniLtfi'-)  ii;«Mi  ttK'  -.ni^tiLir  ;ll,  aod, 
now  and  tlu-n,  vetituraa  upon  a  Ho:. 

t  '!"!»■  shrint-  or   tomb  of  Abbot    U...i  i  Uiirty- 

six  feet  hli;)i  ;  executed  in  the  eiutieratr  ^  pul  of 

the  reisn  t.»t' Henry  ttie  Sevt-nth.     The  an.  ;>pnrl«<l 

by  rams,  intersect  it;,  niultiludinou*  compartjue'it.-..  'las 

the  effect  of  fiUijiree  work.  The  lower  canopy,  or  ■  c 
as  to  re^-mblc  petrified  tiiread*. 

I  In   this   year  was  printed    I^urenttus  G-^  Sauooa, 

Khttitrira  Kmn.      In   the   year   1483,   the   Ci.  y<>gl*md 


were  printed  at  St.  Albaa's.    See  Dr.  UiUlin  >  i^iN.  ipenctriana, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  3<i7"373. 

^  A  very  full  account  of  thn  volnme,  from  >  copy  in  Lord  Spao- 
cer's  collection,  <vill  be  found  in  the  work  just  referred  to.  Tner* 
WAi  a  time,  whea  that  copy  mifht  bare  beta  (obeily  r&lucd  at  £300. 
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Till     AUUEV    or    ST.    AI.IAK. 


IiLilVct  account,  of  the  Abbey  in  question.  If  this 
\ .  uinibk-  pile  has  been  unfortunate  from  the  vmi- 
(iahsm  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixU'euth  century,  it 
'h.i.  been  lucky  in  the  existence  of  two  historians, 
the  Rev.  P.  Newcome,  and  R.  Clutterbuck,  Esq.*, 
whose  |>erfonnances  are  of  too  iutrin.sically  solid  a 
d-scription,  to  suffer  iu  history  to  perish  from  the 
knowledge  of  future  generations.  It  has  also  lieen 
fortunate  in  the  revival  of  s\  spirit,  which  has  placed 
other  pmps  beneath  its  tottering  walls.  Wc  mean, 
the  SuBSCRiiTioN  now  on  fotrt,  under  the  archi- 
tectural guidance  of  Mr.  Cottinghain,  to  pn-scrve  it 
from  premature  decay ;  and  it  is  to  the  character,  and 
probable  progress  of  this  subscripti<m,  that  we  shall 
<  all  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  a  future  numl)er 
of  the  Saturday  Magazine. 

[To  be  concluded.) 

•  The  llMorr  of  lh«  Abbey  of  St.  Albin.  by  the  Rev.  IVitr 
Newcoma.  Rfrti.r  of  Shcnley.  Herw.  179.5,  quarto,  m  chiefly  » 
literal  »Dd   !  -'on  of  tht  te«t  of  Matthew  I'an*.     It  w- 

rupied  the  ■    of  a  bachelor-life  ;  and  for  deUil,  i>  iiie".- 

tiiuablc  10  tat  anuquary. 


ANNIVERSAlilKS  IN  DECEMBER. 

MONDAY,  9th. 

1608  The  Poet  Miltm  wa»  born  on  thi«  day  in  Urmd-iirccl,  Cheap- 


tide.     He  died  in  1()74,  and  is  interred  i 
where  an  el^ant   monument  has  been  - 
1799  The    American    Oeneral,    George    IVu^ 


(izty-four. 

1508  The  league  of  f 
Kmperor  of  ( ■  - 
united  their  In 
Venice. 


Tl'F.SDAY.  lOth. 


Churcn, 
memory. 
iiud,    agid 


the 

iin, 

of 


1611  Thomat   Sutton, 


!ler 
her 
the 


noon  HrnBikNnRY.— Fuller,  In  <le»cnbinn  &  ifoorl  yeoman, 

.:\v,  "  He  iinprovcth   his  lan'l   tn  a  double  vulue  by  liis 

•  iiidrv.     Some  grounds,  lliat  wcjit  with  waltr,  nr 

Mth  ihoriin,  by  draiiiini;  the  one  and  clearing;  tin' 

..■ii.r,   lie  make*  Ixith  to  latiuh  and  i>iii«  wiili  corn 

S'llomon   »»itl),  the   King  himself  is   maintained  In/  him- 

I  ..../_..       p.,i.i.    ..  L.Ti.f    having 'lis(*overt-(l    rii-h    ininoi*  in 

.1   his  iieotple  in  llieni : 

nfjflerled,  in.uin-  i  irre.il 

i  in,  iien»ible  of  the  ralaiiiilien  I'f 

np,  tii-r  htiHband,  to  dinner,  as  he 

iL'   bis  workmen   in  llic 

I-  bri'ud  and  meat  were 

;,'(.ld.     .And  the   king  wa.s   much 

1  thereof ;  till  nl  laitt  he  railed  Oir 

...j,  r.     '  Nay.'  iwid  the  queen, 

'  if  \  Is   in  your  mineii,  you  must 

r--,  ,.„.,  nothing  cUe  can  your  kinn- 


THUR.SOAY,  12th. 

founder  of   the   Charter-houM   Scti 

Aaylum  for  Decayed  tjcntlemen.  died  at  Hackney 
KRIDAV,  laih. 
The  Festival  of  St.  l.iirv  preserves  its  \ 
dars,  because  from  it  the  Winter  Kml. 
history  contains  nothing  to  entitle  it  tn  ' 

grounds.      She  was  a   native   of   Sjracumj,    and  tduiiUd   lu 
Chiisiian   faith,  for  which  she  suffered  persecution,  and  died  m 
pnwn,  A.D.304. 

1577  Drake  sailiil  from  I'lymouth  on  hU  voyage  round  the  world. 
17B4  Or.  Samuel  Jahman  died. 

SU.NDAY,  15th. 

TniBD    Sl'NOAV    IN    AlivlMT. 

1582  The  Gregorian,  or  New  .Style,  adopted  in  France,  nearly  two 
hundie<l  years  before  it  was  admitted  into  England. 

1683  Itaak  II'.ilMii  die<l. 

1810  Mrt.  Trimmer,  so  well  known  by  her  works  of  juvenile  insUui-. 
tion,  died  at  Ilrentford. 


»-ani' 

TTIHi- 


NoTHiMC  can  lie  more  ungrateful  than  to  pass  over  tlif 
works  of  God  witliout  consideration.  To  study  them  i> 
among  the  highest  grutiflcniions  the  human  iiiind  can 
enjoy,  proviiled  the  study  in  conducted  uiHin  religious  priii- 
liples.  The  Inxik  of  nature  is  open  to  all.  "  On  every  leiif 
•Creator,  God'  is  written. "  I>!t  us.  then,  daily  employ  s.inie 
of  those  interNBls  of  leisure  which  all  may  rommand.  in 
examining  those  objects  which  full  under  our  iinini'dlatc 
observation,  and  we  shall  find  cause  to  say.  willi  the  in- 
spire<l  Psalmist,  from  the  conviction  of  our  own  mindf. 
••  O  I>onl.  how  manifold  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou 

made  ihcm  all,  the  earth  is  ftill  of  thyricheal" Mrk- 

Trimmer. 
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ALBERT  DURER. 


Germany  may  be  considered  the  birth-place  of  that 
kind  of  engnu inp,  which  in  jK-rfonncd  with  b  view- 
to  it-s  being  printed  on  paper.  It  is  dilfu  ult  to  fix 
ujK)n  the  exuet  time  of  the  di»eo\  er>-  j  but  some  of 
the  first  siHH-imens  of  tuU  were  made  on  blocks 
of  wood,  and  eugraxed  <m  <nrtls,  as  early  as  the  year 
1376.  Others,  consistinc;  of  rude  outlines  of  saint.s, 
and  of  tales  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
were  put  ft>rth,  mostly  without  date,  in  the  cities  of 
Mentz,  Strasburg,  and  Uaerlem.  One  of  the  earliest 
that  bears  a  date  (1-123).  belongs  to  Earl  Spencer, 
the  subject  of  it  being  St.  Christopher,  so  called  from 
the  story  of  his  bearing  the  infant  Jesus  across  the 

8«u  ,      .     .         .  ■  . 

Here  then  was  the  genn  of  that  art  of  prmtmg  which 
John  (J.ittenibcrg  of  Mentz    (in    14-10),   as   well   as 
K.ist.r  and    Faust  extended   to   far  more  important 
purposes.      A  great    number    of  curious    wood-cuts 
now  exi.st,  which  are  of  an  age  evidently   previous  to 
what    is    generally   called   that  of  the    invention    of 
printing ;  and  the  circum.stance  of  these  being  without 
a  date  or  name   of  the  artist,  seems    to    imply,  that 
they    were    not    thought    of   sullicient    consequence 
for   such   a    distinction.     By   degrees,  however,   the 
style  of    engraving  improved,  and   artists  began  to 
]>l;i<e    their    names,    or  more   commonly  monotjrams, 
I.    n,'  marks  composed  of  their  initials  woven  together. 
Anions  them,  may  be  jnentioned  Michael  Wolgemuth, 
who  heljK'd   to   embellish  with   prints  a  famous  large 
folio    work,    entitled.    The    Chronicle    of  Nuremberg: 
this  curious  book,    illustrated  with  more   than   two 
thousand  wood-cuts,  reckoning  those  that  arc  given 
more  than  once  over,  came  out  in  1493.     It  professes 
to  furnish  figures  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
contains  views  of  Scripture  hisUtries,  and  of  cities  and 
scenery,  the    latter  iK-aring  scarcely  any  rcsemblance 
to  the  places  mentioned.     But  the   chief  honour  of 
Wolgemuth,    is  that   of    his    having    been    tutor   to 
Albkrt   Durkh,   who  may  l>e   called  the  father  of 
the  German  School  of  painting,  and  the   inventor  of 
etching:   he  was  also  an  excellent  and  indefatigable 
engraver,  a  writer  on  painting,  jjcrspective,  geometry, 
and  on  civil  ond  military  architecture.      But  it  is  as 
an  engraver  that  he  is  chiefly  known  to  usj    and  we 
think  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  there   is  no  name 
BO  celebrated  in   the  annals  of  engraving  as  that  of 
the  subject   of  this  memoir. 

Albert  Durer  was  l>om  in   1471,  at  Nuremberg,  m 
Germany,  a  city  famed  at  that  time,  as  rich  and  fn-c, 
prosperous  in  trade,  and  fond  of  the  arts.     Having 
made  a  slight  beginning  with  his  pencil  in  the   shop 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  goldsmith,  Albert  rapidly 
advanced  in  painting  and  engraving,  and    at  the  age 
of  twenty-six    exhibited   some    of   his   works   to  the 
public.       So    highly    was   he    thought    of,    that   his 
prinU  found  their  way  to    Italy,  where    Marc    An- 
tonio  Raimondi   not   only  c<»unterfeited  on  copjK-r  a 
whole  set  of  l)eautifully -executed  small  w<iod-cuts  of 
his,  on  subjects  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  but 
forged   his  well-knowi»  stamp  * ;  a  jjicce  of  njguery 
which  at  once  carried  Durer  into  Italy  to  get  redress. 
On  his  reaching  Venice,   the  Senatcof  that  place  so 
far  did  him  justice,  as  to  order  M.  Antonio   to  efface 
the  mark :  they  al»o   forbade  any  one   but  the  right 
owner  to  use  it  in  future.     To  this  event  in  his   life 
WM  owing  his  introduction  to  that  wonderful  genius 
Raphael,  who   sought  his  acquaintance  :    and,   in  the 
simple  fashion  of  the  times,  the  new  friends  mutually 
exchanged  portraits.     His  works  quickly  became  the 


•  8m  tks  Mooacrsm  (A.  D.)  to  ih*  Eofnnnc.  acr  th«  loft  foot 
of  thsSru*. 


rage:  he  received  high  praises  from  all  quarters;  and 
his  style  was  copied  by  a  first-rate  Italian  painter, 
Andrea  del  Sartti.  The  substantial  rewards  of  merit 
ke|)t  pace  with  his  fame,  llavinn;  finished  a  picture 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  the  Church  dedicated  to  that 
saint  at  Venice,  the  work  rose  so  high  in  public  opinion, 
that  Rodolph  the  Second,  Emi)eror  of  Germany,  sent 
orders  to  Venice,  that  it  should  be  bought  for  him  at 
any  price,  and  brought  to  Prague,  not  by  the  common 
mode  of  carriage,  but  (to  prevent  its  taking  harm) 
on  men's  shoidders,  by  means  of  a  jkjIc.  Durer's 
htmours  now  flowed  thick  u\)on  him  ;  his  fellow-citt- 
zi'ns,  proud  of  his  talents,  and  equally  so  of  his  private 
virtues,  chose  him  into  the  Council  of  Nuremberg  j 
and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  sent  him  a  pension,  and 
a  patent  of  nobility. 

As  Durer  did  not  make  so  much  use  of  the  pencil 
as  of  the  graver,  his  pictures  are  scarce,  and  .seldom 
to  be  seen  but  in  palaces  or  great  men's  houses.    His 
engravings,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  numerous,  as  well 
as   closely-laboured,  that  it  would  betoken  a  life  of 
no  common   toil,  directed   to  this  one  point,  to  have 
performed  all  those  which  are  extant,  and  fuirly  allowed 
as  his.     In  the  British   M<»seum,  and  in  the   Fitzwil- 
liam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  in  many  othei 
collections,  are  various   specimens  of  his   skill.     His 
design  proves   vast  invention :    his  cojjics   of  nature 
are   bold    and   powerful,   full  of  expression,  though 
often  extrai  ogant  and  grotesque  :  his  exactness  in  the 
composition  of   parts  is  also  very  striking;    and   he 
has  given  a  neatness  of  finish  to  small  ])oint8,  where 
most  draughtsnven,   probably,  w'ould   have  sacrificed 
correctness  to  the  general  etfect.   From  his  power  and 
simplicity   in   copying    nature,   as   well  as   from   his 
attention  to  particulars,  the  admirers  of  Durer  have 
called  him,   by  analogy,  the   Homer  of  artists,  while 
others,    from    the  wild    and    romantic   spirit  of    his 
works,    have   compared    him   to    our    English    poet, 
Spenser,  who,   in  his  Faerie  Queen,  has    conveyed  so 
many  dark  and  wondnnis  legends,  and  by  the  magical 
art  of  description,  has  dressed  up  fiition  to  look  like 
truth. 

One-  of   Dure-r's  best  pieces,  on  wood,   is  that  of 
St.  Hubert  at  the  Chase.     The   Saint  is  seen  kneeling 
before  a  stag,  which  has  a  crucifix  between  its  horns, 
while  around  him   arc  hounds  in  various  attitudes, 
surprisingly  true  to   naturc.    Another   is   an   armed 
knight   on   horseback,   attended  by   Death    (also  on 
horseback),  and   followed   by  a  frightful   fiend,  the 
grf)up  having  almost  as  much  of  the  ludicrous  as  the 
terrible  ;   this   is  called  by  some   Death's   Horse,  and 
by  others  The  Worldly  Man.     But,  perha|)B,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  his  prints   is  that  of  Melancholy. 
which  conveys   the   idea  of  her  l)eing   the  parent  of 
Invention  ;   it  is  a  female  form,  sitting  cm  thegn)und, 
her  features  marked  with  the  deeiiest  and  most  solemn 
shades   of  thought,  and  her  head    resting   pensively 
upon    her   hun<l ;    above,    before,   and    around    her, 
are   a  nmltitudc  of  emblems  of  science,  and   instru- 
ments of  study.     This  composition,   it  has  been   ob- 
served,   is    interesting   on    another  account;  namely, 
as  a  true  picture  of  the  times  when  it  was  engraved ; 
for  |)recisely  thus  was   attention  perjjlexed  and  dis 
tracted    on  most  philosophical   subjects,    in  the  ag. 
of  Albert   Durer  ;    and  as  he  himself  was  author  ot 
seven  treatises,  most  of  which  are  on  the  inetaphy 
sics   of  Art,   he   had  jmibably  experienced  much   of 
that  sort  of  melancholy,  which  proceeds  from  meut.il 
weariness  and  disgust — the  usual  end  of  such  studie- 
In  this  view,  the  proverb  might  be  true  of  him,  "  th' 
painter  paints  hiuiselt  !'       But  poor  Durer  had  otli'  . 
sources  of  melancholy,  which  may  help  us  in  coinini; 
to  this  conclusion.    Although  amiable  in  conduct  and 
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manni-rx ;  a  lovi-r  of  inodf.it  mirth,  i-Mlroinod,  uiid 
even  Ix-lovcd,  by  IiIh  brethren  in  urt,  rcHportod  by  lii.s 
fcllow-citizfn8,  uiid  distiii(;uiHliod  by  Uia  iiinimrc-h, 
he  had  a  private  wih:  wliiili  iiiibittercd  uU  hix  cup 
of  honour  ;  he  hud  a  shrew  for  his  wife.  Yet,  a* 
auotlier  proof  that  beuut/and  a  swii-t  tcin|HT  are  not 
necessarily  united,  we  are  informed  that,  in  paintint; 
the  Virgin  Mary,  he  took  her  face  for  a  model.  Hid 
domciitie  triula  he  bore  with  euhnness  for  u  time,  but 
at  loiit  he  escaped,  for  rcHt  from  her  unkindnes-s,  to 
Flanders,  finding  an  a-syluni  in  the  house  uf  a 
brother  in  profeMsiim  and  fume  ;  but  she  discovered 
him  in  his  ((iiiet  retrcut,  and  prevuilei)  uptin  him,  by 
earnest  promi.ses  of  amendment,  to  return  to  his 
home.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  him  and  for  the 
world,  her  ill  disposition  returned  too,  triumphed 
over  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  hurried 
him  to  the  grave  before  his  time,  lie  died  in  l.'i-'8, 
at  his  native  city  of  Nuremberg,  aged  fifty -.seven. 
A  Latin  in.scription,  to  the  following  efl'eet,  was 
engraved  on  his  sepulchre  iu  the  ifmitiry  of  St. 
John  : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OK  ALBERT  l>l  HI  u. 

ALL  THAT  WAS  MORTAL  OK  ALHKKT  DIIKKU  IS  PLACED 

IN  THIS  TUMU.      MOXXVlll. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  style  of  such  a  man 
was  followed  in  Germany,  and  that  his  name  ha.s  had 
its  effect  on  the  art  which  he  professed,  and  we  can- 
not conclude  this  memoir  without  observing  that 
there  is  an  engraver  now  living,  who,  although  we 
dc  not  mean  to  say  that  he  copies  Durer,  often 
reminds  us  of  that  eminent  artist.  We  allude  to 
Moritz  Rctzsc'h,  the  spirited  author  of  engraved 
illustrations  of  various  popular  works,  the  last  and 
not  the  least  beautiful  being  adapted  to  Schiller's 
poem,  The  Song  of  the  Dill.  It  is  true  that  these 
are  merely  outlines.  The  resemblance  consists  in  his 
bold  copying  of  nature  in  the  figures;  the  grouping, 
the  attitudes,  and  even  costume  of  these ;  his  minute- 
ness in  small  parts,  together  with  the  whimsical 
freedom  with  which  he  throws  in  grotes(pie  objects 
to  assist  in  telling  the  story.  In  drawing  any  thing 
like  a  comparison  between  the  two,  we  are  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  thus  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
talents  and  industry  of  a  living  German  artist. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  AN  AVALANCHE 

IN   THE    NOTCH    OK  THE    WHITE    MOU.VTAINS,    U.  S. 

The  Notch,  as  the  term  implies,  is  a  narn)w  pass,  six 
miles  in  leii^'tli,  at  the  soutlturii  end  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, the  loftiest  of  which,  Mount  WashingUJii,  is  tii:)4  feet 
nliove  tlic  level  of  the  sea:  hut  on  each  siile  of  the  pass, 
they  rise  only  from  1800  to  iOOO,  at  an  anplc  of  alKiut  43°, 
formiuj;  a  valley  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width  bc-twoen 
their  basis,  and  down  which  the  niarinj?  Saco  takes  its 
course.  The  whole  extent  of  their  front  is  furrowed  and 
scarred  by  the  tremendous  storm  of  .luly,  IsiG;  and  the 
valley,  choked  up  with  trees  uplorn  by  the  roots,  remnant.s 
of  bridifes,  buildings,  ami  huge  masses  of  rocks  piled  upon 
each  otJuT  in  the  (;reatest  disorder,  presents  what  might  lie 
almost  iniajiined  as  the  wreck  of  nature. 

A  niclauchiily  and  iuterestin);  story  is  connected  with 
this  storm,  which  will,  for  years  to  come,  be  the  cause  of 
thousands  making  a  piliirimage  to  the  While  Mountains. 
I  give  it  as  related  to  me  by  one,  who,  though  not  an 
oye-witness,  was  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  at  the  time  it 
occurred :  it  was  as  follows.  A  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Willey,  with  his  wife,  five  children,  and  two  labourers, 
occupied  It  house  with  a  small  farm,  at  the  up|>er  end  of 
the  valley.  They  were  much  esteemed  lor  their  hospitable 
attentions  U)  traxellers,  who,  overlaki-n  by  niglo,  sought 
shelter  at  their  hearth,  which  was  the  only  one  in  the 
Notch,  their  nearest  neighlraurs  being  six  miles  distant. 
The  hills,  at  that  time,  were  thickly  overgrown  with  forest 
trees  and  shrubs:  nor  had  any  thiag  ever  occurred,  to 
make  thom  suspicious  of  the  safety  of  their  [Hjsition,  until 
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twcnty-«ixtb  of   tin'    iiinnih.   ihn 
a  feiiri\il  extent;  ihi'  1 

HO  M  aie<l  by  such    awful   i  I 

and   roariii;{  tit  thunder,  that  the  |>«aiuintrv  i; 
day  of  jiidument  wn*  nt   hand.     At   break  •'! 
twenty-»e\enlli, 
numerous   a\u: 
iui;ht.      Ever)    oiu'    i.  ii 
the  family  iu   the  valley. 

WAters  Kulisiiled  so  far  as  ; ,..   ,,,  , 

A   |>easaiit  swimmrni;   his  horse  urross 

first    person    who    enlere<l    the    Notrh,    h!;  

s|)ectaclo  of  the  entire  face  uf  the  hilU  having  descendo<l 
in  a  ImxIv,  )>resented  iUsidf. 

llio  WiUejs'  house,  which  remained  untouched 
the  vast  chaos,  did  not  contain  any  portion  of  the   ■ 
whose  bodies,   witli  the   exception  of   two  cbil 
aftiT  a  search  of  some  days,  discovered,  burie<l 
drift-wood,  within  'JUO  yards  of  the  door,  tJie  ha 
Willey    and    a    labourer    (jraspiiig    the    »am<' 
They  had  all   evidently  retired  to  rest,  and  niosi  |..  .ii.ii..v. 
alarmed  by  the  sound  of  an  avalanche,  had  rushe<l   out  iif 
the  house,  when  they  were  swept  a»n%  I"  'l'"  .iv.i  >  I,..!.,,,,.., 
torrent  of  earth,  trees   and  water,      l 
fact    is,    that    the    avalanche,   desi . 
im|>etuosity  which  an  abrupt  declivity  of  ISC' 
give   it,  amiroaehed  within   four  feet  of  the  h  :i 

suddenly  divi<ling,  it  swept  round,  and  carrying  iiwdy  au 
adjoining  stablo  with  some  horses,  it  again  formed  • 
junction  within  a  few  yards  of  the  front.  A  Hot-k  uf  sheep, 
which  had  sought  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  house,  wore 
saved;  but  the  family  had  tied  from  the  only  spot  where 
any  safety  could  have  been  found,  everj-  other  part  of  the 
valley  being  buried  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  their 
camp  overwhelmed  by  the  larficst  avalanche  which  fell.  A 
person  standing  in  rear  of  the  house,  can  now  with  ease 
step  u|>on  the  roof,  the  earth  forming  such  a  pcrpoudicular 
and  solid  wall. 

A  small  avalanche  aas  seen  descending  from  one  of  the 
mountains   some   days  after  the  alsjvo  occurrence.      The 
thick    Hue   forest,   at    first    moved    steadily    a'. 
upri);ht   position,  but  soon  l)egan  to  totter  in 
and  fell  headlong  down  with  redoubled  fury  :i 
followed    by  rivers   of   lloating    earth    and  si 
spread    devastation    far   and    wide.      The    loiii:     inai    "i 
summer  had  so  dried  and  cracke<l  the    ground,   that   the 
subse<|Ui'nt   rains  found   easy  admission  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  which,  loosened  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  required 
but   little   to  set   the   whole   in   motion.      There  was   no 
tradition  of  a  similar  descent  having  ever  taken   place ; 
but,  upon  a  close  examination,  traces  of  one,  whicii  had 
evidently  occurred  more  than  a  century  before,  could  be 
discovered  amongst  the  forest. 

Avalanches  have  descende<l  from  all  the  sum- 
White  Mountains,  and  continued  to  a  great  di- 
the   level   ground;  the  largest,  which  is  from  Muiiiii  .i.ilk 
son,  being  upwards  of  four  miles  in  length. 
[From  A  Subaltern't  Furlough  in  th»  Unittl  Statttund  tlu  Ctmadai.] 


It  is  certain  that  no  height  of  honour,  nor   >. 
fortune,  can  keep  a  man  from  b«nng  raiserat>l. 
enraged  conscience  shall  tly  at  him  and   i 
throat :   so  it  is  certain,   that  no  tempoml 
cut  off  those  in  ■    -  '         "l.  invincib' 
which  conscienr                      r  in  on   d. 
defiance  of  all  w .  ....iiuities. .n„,  ,... 


The  Sahbath. — •Hi'ppy  day  for  the  b  ^U  ,\n\  viul 

The  worhl  s  birthday  !     Sign  of  ai: 

between  God  and  his  faithful  wnpsh- 

and  his  creation  :  and  more  hor. 

Sabbath,  the  birthday  of  the  sui: 

petual   rest :    day  of  the  Lord   and  the    ; 

pletcd. — Portraiture  of  a  Christian  Gen' 
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ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  ABBEY.  CANTERBURY. 
This  intervstiiiK  rvlic  uf  a  foniior  nge  is  standing  in 
the  cuiKlition  rcprfM-ntcd  in  the  i-n|i(rav  ing,  In^yond  the 
walU  «t  Cantorbnry,  a  short  distance  eastward  of  the 
Cathedral  pntincts.  It  wa.<  a  part  of  the  Monastfry 
of  St.  AvpulUe,  formerly  one  of  the  richest  and  largest 


religious  houses  in  the  kingdom.  S<xm  aft«r  the  arri- 
val of  Augustine,  the  monk,  who  wa."  sent  hither  by 
I'ope  (m-gory,  Kthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  joined  him  in 
founding  thi.s  monastery,  in  the  year  (iOS.  It  was  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  afterwards  went 
by  the  name  of  St.  Auguttine'i,  liaving  been  fixed  upon 


l)\  th:ir  I  r.  la' ■■  !i»  u  burial-place  for  himself  and  his 
•■li.  c^w.r'.  :ii,il  for  the  kings  of  Kent.  Acnirdingly, 
we  find  that  Lthclbcrt  wa«  buried  in  the  church,  and, 
iiciir  tiim.  Ik-rtha,  his  <|uecn.  Ilis  sun  and  successor, 
Edbmld,  who  built  a  cbapcl  here,  and  his  wife.  Emma 


were  also  buried  within  tlic  Ablj<  y,  ^i-  wiW  as  others 
of  njyal  blood.  It  apjH'ars  by  Dugdale,  who  gives  a 
print  of  it  as  it  was  in  his  time  ( IC.5.'i),  that  many  of 
the  early  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  this  us  their 
burial-place,    a   privilege    which    the    monks    soon 
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claimed  us  tlieir  ri«ht.  Hut  Cuthbert,  who  Ixtuiiu- 
Archbishop  in  T'MK  procured  a  ht  riiro  troin  thf  I'opo 
for  hiinxolf  and  his  ducceitiiorH,  to  bi-  buried  in  Chriot 
Church  Monastery  (the  Cuthedrul)  j  and,  having 
obtained  the  king'H  confirniution  of  the  grunt,  he 
gave  orders,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  that  no 
notice  whatever  of  his  deceane  shoidd  be  given,  till 
after  his  interment,  lest  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St. 
Augustine  should  demand  his  bmly  for  their  church, 
to  place  it  near  the  other  archbishops,  the  showing  of 
whose  tombs  had  already  be<i)me  a  source  of  great 
riches  to  the  nioniistery.  Cuthbert  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  this  c(nintry  who  aUowed  bodies  to  be 
buried  near  churches  built  within  the  walls  of  cities. 

St.  Aunustines  Monastery,  lifter  being  deprived  by 
William  the  First,  but  afterwards  restored  by  the 
same  king,  gradually  rose  to  such  eminence,  that  its 
privilegi's  wen-  ecjual,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  Kng- 
land  1  the  Abbot  being  allowed  a  mint  and  coinage, 
a  vote  in  Parliament  as  a  Baron,  and  various  other 
advantages.  The  last  of  its  Abbots  was  John  Kssex, 
who,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  under  Henry 
the  iMghth,  is  said  to  have  refused  to  surrender  the 
Abbey,  until  the  sight  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  placed 
on  a  hill  near  at  hand,  induced  him  to  give  up  the 
keys.  The  annual  revenues,  on  its  dissolution,  are 
stated  to  have  been  u])wards  of  i,'l-iUU. 

The  principal  buildings  were  subsecpiently  stripped 
of  their  lead,  and  .scmie  of  them  pulled  down,  thp 
materials  being  converted  to  various  uses,  and  other 
parts  of  the  structure  left  to  decay.  Queen  Mary 
granted  the  lands  to  Cardinal  Pole,  after  whose  death 
they  reverted  to  the  Crown  j  they  were  then  given  to 
Lord  Cobham  by  ICIizubeth,  who  kept  court  here  for 
several  days,  during  one  of  her  progresses.  The 
trea.s<m  of  Lord  Cobham  hiiving  occasioned  their  for- 
feiture, James  the  First  transferred  them  to  Robert 
Cecil,  afterwards  Farl  of  Salisbury,  at  a  .small  annual 
rent.  .Since  that  time  they  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  tlie  families  of  VVotton  and  Hales.  The 
buildings  were  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Lord 
Wotton,  at  the  marriage  of  King  Charles  the  First 
with  the  Princess  Henrietta,  which  took  place  within 
them,  in  the  year  1(J2,">;  and  Charles  the  Second 
lodged  here,  on  his  piissage  through  Canterbury,  at 
his  re.storation. 

t)f  this  extensive  Abbey,  the  wall  of  which  enclosed 
a  space  of  about  sixteen  acres  of  ground,  and  the 
length  of  whose  west  front  alone  was  2.')0  feet,  little 
now  n'mains.  At  each  sxtremity  of  the  west  front 
was  a  gate.  These  are  still  standing,  and,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  specimen  of  one  of  them  given 
in  this  number,  are,  considering  their  age,  in  good 
preservation.  St.  Augusti.nk's  Gate,  formerly  the 
grand  entrance,  was  erected  about  the  year  1300. 
The  centre  is  rich  in  ornamental  work,  consisting 
of  small  lancet-shaped  arches,  supported  by  light 
columns.  Two  lofty  and  graceful  towers  rise  above 
the  roof.  The  old  wooden  doors,  imdcr  a  finely- 
arched  recess,  are  carved  in  the  ancient  style;  and 
the  vaulting  within  the  entrance  is  light  and  beautiful. 
Over  this  gate,  is  a  good-sized  room,  which  jiossessi-s 
marks  of  antitpiity,  and  is  reported  to  be  that  in 
which  Queen  Elizaln-th  was  entertained.  It  was 
afterwards  used  by  some  of  the  ruder  inliabitants  of 
Canterbury  for  the  cruel  and  disgracefid  sport  of 
cock-fighting ;  but  it  is  now  unemployed.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  door  of  this  room,  some  narrow 
and  tin>e-eaten  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  top  of  the 
northern  turret,  within  which  are  to  be  seen  numerous 
grotesque  car\  ings  of  the  human  face,  distorted  by 
the  fertile  ingenuity  of  the  old  sculptors.  The 
opposit«  turret  has  a  similar  flight  of  stairs.     The 


heads,  and  other  embellishment*  at  the  intenectiooi 
of  the  arches  in  the  lower  partii  of  the  building,  are 
much  darkened  anil  disfigun-d,  partly  in  conaefjurncc 
of  the  smoke  and  steam  of  a  brewery,  the  buaineaa 
of  which  is  carried  on  imme<hately  within  the  gate, 
by  a  p<*rson  of  the  appropriate  name  of  liter.  No 
want(ui  injury  is,  however,  done  to  any  part  of  the 
structure  j  on  the  contrary,  we  are  informed,  that  it 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  up,  and  that  a  few  yean 
since,  a  sum  was  collected  toward*  preventing  it* 
going  entirely  to  decay. 

Should  any  of  our  readers,  when  at  Canterbury, 
be  induced,  by  this  description  of  the  place,  to  enter 
the  old  gate  of  St.  Augustine  s  Mtmastery,  we  would 
recommend  them  to  view  the  ruiiie<l  cha|M-l ;  to  mark 
the  vast  circuit  of  the  Ablx-y-walU,  which  to  thi« 
day  show  it*  extent;  and  (as  a  curious  instance  of 
ancient  masonry,)  t<j  notice  a  remarkable  piece  o( 
flint-work  in  the  north-east  corner  within  the  gate,  in 
which  the  flints  are  squared,  and  fitted  smiMithly 
together  like  so  many  bricks.  The  other  gate  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  west  front,  is  called  the  Cemetery 
gate,  from  its  having  led  to  the  ancient  burial-ground. 
It  is  very  like  that  of  St.  Augustine's,  but  les*  vene- 
rable in  appearance,  having  l>een  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  modem  dwelling-house. 

CHRISTMAS  CUSTOM  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 
GERMANY. 
There  is  a  Christmas  custom  at  Ratzeburg,  which 
pleased  and  interestetl  me.  The  children  make  little 
presents  to  their  parents  and  to  each  other;  and  the 
parents  to  the  children.  For  three  or  four  months 
iK'fore  Christmas,  the  girls  are  alt  busy,  and  the  boys 
save  up  their  pocket-money  to  make  or  purchase 
the.sc  presents.  What  the  present  is  to  be,  is  cau- 
tiously kept  secret,  and  the  girls  have  a  world  of 
contrivances  to  conceal  it ;  such  as  working  when 
they  are  out  on  visits,  and  the  others  are  not  with 
them ;  getting  up  in  the  morning  before  day-light,  &c. 
Then  on  the  evening  before  Christmas-day,  one  of 
the  parlours  is  lighted  up  by  the  children,  into  which 
the  parents  must  not  go.  A  great  yew-lniugh  is 
fastened  on  the  table,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
wall,  a  multitude  of  little  tapers  are  fa-stcned  in  the 
bough,  but  so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are  nearly 
burnt  out ;  aitd  coloured  paper,  8tc.,  hangs  and 
flutters  from  the  twigs.  Under  this  bough  the  chil- 
dren lay  in  great  order  the  presents  they  mean  for 
their  parents,  still  concealing  in  their  pockets  what 
they  intend  for  each  other.  Then  the  parents  are 
introduced,  and  each  pre.scnt-s  his  little  gift,  and  then 
bring  out  the  rest  one  by  one  from  their  |M)cket.s, 
and  present  them  with  kisses  and  embraces.  Where 
I  witnessed  this  scene,  there  were  eight  or  nine 
children,  and  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  mother  wept 
aloud  for  tenderness :  and  the  tears  ran  down  the 
face  of  the  father,  and  he  clasfK-d  all  his  children  so 
tight  to  his  breast,  it  seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stifle 
the  .sob  that  was  rising  within  him.  I  wa*  very 
much  affected.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  and  its 
apjHmdages  on  the  wall,  and  arching  o\er  on  the 
ceiling,  made  a  pretty  picture:  and  then  the  rapturei^ 
of  the  very  little  ones,  when  at  last  the  twigs  and 
their  needles  In^gan  to  take  fire  and  snap.  Oh  it  was 
a  delight  for  them.  On  the  next  day,  in  the  great 
parlour,  the  parents  lay  out  on  the  table,  the  presents 
for  the  children  ;  a  sc-ene  of  more  sober  joy  succeeds, 
as  on  this  day,  after  an  ■  i.  the  mother  says 

privately  to  each  of  her  li  -    and  the  father  to 

his  !^ons,  that  which  he  has  observed  most  praise- 
worthy, and  that  which  was  most  faidty  in  their 
conduct. Coleridgb's  Friend, 
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SELF-SUPIX)RTING  DISPENSARIES. 

We  are  always  glatl  when  we  rnn  make  our  Magazine 
a  vehicle  for  communicating  information,  respecting 
any  plans  really  culculuted  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  There  is  no  want  of  a  benevolent  dis- 
position in  the  present  day.  Thousands,  we  believe 
we  may  say*  millions,  of  pounds,  are  annually  ex - 
pendwl  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to  relieve  i)overty 
and  distress.  It  is,  however,  to  1h>  feiired  that  many 
of  the  plans  pursued,  have  no  other  tendency  than 
to  increase,  and  to  per|H-tuate,  the  evils  which  they 
profess  to  remove.  B\it,  of  late,  sounder  views  on 
this  subject  have  iK-gnn  to  prevail ;  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  almost  the  only  way,  by  which  we  can 
really  benefit  the  pixir,  is  to  teach  them  prudence  and 
fonthought,  and  to  lead  them  to  depend,  for  their 
maintenance  and  comfort,  upon  their  uwn  industry, 
forbearance,  and  frugality. 

Among  the  benevolent  institutions  which  are  based 
upon  this  principle,  there  is  scarcely  one  more  valu- 
able than  a  Di.spensary,  which  was  established  origi- 
nally at  Sdntham,  in  Warwickshire,  under  the  title 
of  a  Self'  yii/ipurling  Dispensary.  Tl»e  outline  of  the 
plan,  which  is  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  give  at  pre- 
sent, is  this ; — the  institution  is  intended  for  i)ersons 
principally  supporting  themselves  by  labour ;  and 
these  jK-rsons,  by  making,  when  in  health,  a  small 
wwkly  contribution,  become  entitled  to  medical 
advice  and  assistance  in  illness  ;  while  the  sums  con- 
tributed, lieing  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  alford  a 
remunerati<m  to  the  medical  attendant,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee.  Of  this  plan  we  shall  best, 
perhaps,  perceive  the  advantages,  by  considering  the 
following  contingencies  to  which  a  poor  man,  unfor- 
tunately, is  but  t<K)  liable.  We  will  suppose  him  to 
be  sober,  industrious,  and  prudent ;  we  will  even 
take  the  favourable  supposition  that,  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  is  both  able  and  willing  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family  in  indei)en(lence  ;  but  whr)  can  secure 
him  from  illness  in  the  [x-rson  of  himself,  his  wife, 
or  his  children?  and  if  this  calamity  befall  him,  what, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  the  consequence  ? 
Without  imagining  any  unfair  charges  to  be  made, 
his  doctor's  bill  is  likely  to  absorb  all  his  small 
savings,  if  not  to  involve  him  for  a  considerable  time 
in  debt.  With  this  dismal  prospect,  it  is  well  known 
that  many  a  poor  man  sickens  and  pines,  perhaps 
dies,  of  maladies  which  might  have  been  easily 
removed  by  medical  skill,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
<-omplaint.  His  other  alternatives  are,  to  apply  to 
the  presumptuous  ignorance  of  the  Quack-Doctor  ; 
or,  what  is  yet  more  prol)aI)le,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  ready  resource  of  the  Parish,  and  thus  to  take 
the  first  step  in  that  downward  nnd  sli])pery  path  ol 
paii|>erism,  from  which  few  are  able  afterwards  to 
recover  themselves.  The  |>rincipul  and  most  import- 
ant feature  of  the  Self-supporting  Dispensaries  is, 
that  they  afford  a  protection  against  every  one  of 
these  evils.  The  contributor,  or  assurer  (for  these 
Dispensaries  arc  nothing  but  societies  of  mutual 
assurance  against  sickness),  is  able  to  obtain  sound 
*inedical  aid  ;  to  obtain  it  from  the  moment  when  he 
begins  to  fail,  and  that  without  forfeiting  his  inde- 
pendence, without  impairing  his  resources,  and  with- 
out enduring  those  melancholy  forelMxlings  of  want, 
which  press  so  heavily  <m  the  mind  of  the  sick 
lali'iiirer  or  artisan,  and  aggravate  the  pains  and  the 
liiiiii^rrs  of  his  complaint ;  and  this  advantage  appears 
t/i  t>c  s<i  great,  that  hardly  another  word  need  be 
said  to  recommend  the  system. 

*  Sea,  ia  the  PitUt  Lonimntu,  wba(  mubs  an  pTCO  away  >a  tke 
Alctropoba  aloo*. 


We  must,  however,  |K)int  out,  that  the  poor  man 
is  by  no  menus  the  sole  party  benefited  by  it.  To 
the  medical  practitioner  it  must  l)e  no  small  gain  to 
receive  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his  time  and 
trt)uble,  without  resorting  to  that  system,  which 
must  l>e  so  ])iunful  to  a  man  of  lil)eral  education  and 
feelings,  the  farming  the  sick  poor,  for  the  wretched 
pittance  which  parochial  economists  will  give  ;  often 
to  the  individual  who  will  undertake  the  Job  at  the 
lowest  bidding. 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  further  and  indirect  ad- 
vantage of  this  system,  that  it  tends  to  give  a 
general  encouragement  to  that  spirit  of  independence 
in  the  poorer  classes,  which  our  poor-laws,  aided  by 
the  thoughtless  and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which 
private  charity  is  too  often  disi)ensed,  tend  so  fear- 
fully to  weaken.  And  we  must  also  observe,  that  it 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  reciprocal 
aid  and  cti-operation, — with  the  apostolical  precept  of 
bearing  one  another's  burdens, — which  distinguishes  all 
associations  of  mutual  assurance,  all  Friendly  Societies 
formed  u|)on  sound  views  and  calculations,  in  contrast 
to  the  less  social  princi|)le  of  Savings'  Banks. 

The  Self-su])porting  Dispen-saries,  unquestiimably, 
are  principally  suited  to  towns.  There  arv,  however, 
but  few  of  our  larger  villages  without  a  siillicicutly 
skilful  surgeon  and  a))othecary;  and  a  few  adjoining 
parishes,  although  small,  may  combine  together,  and 
offonl  enough  contributors  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  one  of  these  institutions. 

In  their  perfection,  these  Dispensaries  should  be 
entirely  dependent  on  the  contributions  of  the  benefit 
(or  free)  members,  without  any  further  aid  from 
their  richer  neighbours,  than  their  countenance  and 
their  superior  information  in  managing  the  funds. 
In  some  cases,  however,  Honorary  members  are 
admitted;  and  their  subscriptions  go  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  outfit,  toward  paying  the  rent  of  the 
house,  and  jirocuring  for  the  patients  the  advantages 
of  wine,  and  of  some  med'icines,  and  other  comforts 
more  costly  than  the  regular  income  of  the  Dispensary 
can  afford  to  snjjply. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  enter  into  the 
det4iils  of  this  plan  at  present.  As  we  before  said, 
a  Dispensary  on  this  principle  was  first  established 
at  Southam,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ILL.  Smith, 
a  hberal  and  enlightened,  and  truly  humane,  sur- 
geon of  that  place.  The  same  gentleman  has  since 
been  instrumental  in  planting  them  at  Derby,  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  Coventry,  Willesbourn,Athers»on,  Rugby, 
and  other  places.  Where  they  have  been  allowed 
fair  play,  and  have  experienced  that  firm  and  cordial 
support,  which  is  always  requisite  for  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  any  plan  likely  to  affect  existing  inte- 
rests, they  have  invariably  been  attended  with  excel- 
lent success.  And  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible,  in  the  present  day,  to  point  out  another 
plan,  better  calculated  to  promote  the  real  and 
substantial  interests  of  the  labouring  classes. 

G.C. 

Let  us  never  exercise  cruelty  upon  the  smallest  creature 
that  is  within  oar  power,  but  ever  remember,  that  every 
tiling  which  breathes  is  the  object  of  Divine  benevolence ; 
that  thcv  who  would  receive  mercy  from  God,  arc  expected 
to  practise  it  towards  all  that  have  life :  and  that  the  truly 
merciful  man  will  bo  merciful  to  his  lieast. Mrn.  Tkimmkk. 


I  wotn,D  advise  all  in  general,  that  they  would  take  into 
serious  iHjnsideralion  the  true  and  genuine  ends  of  know- 
ledge ;  that  ihcy  seek  it  not  either  for  pleasure,  or  contention, 
or  contempt  of  others,  or  for  jirofll,  or  fame,  or  for  honour 
and  promotion,  or  such  like  adulterate  or  inferior  ends:  but 
for  ment  and  emolument  of  life,  that  they  may  regulate 
and  perfect  the  same  in  charity. — Bacon. 
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ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS. 
No.  V.  Sir  Wai.tkii  RALKUiii. 
Sir  Wai.tkh  Rai.kikii  wils  the  Coiirtli  ii(in  of  Walter 
RaK'idh,  E!*(i.,  of  Knnlfl,  iiciir  i'lyiiiotitli.  He  Kluilud 
nt  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  fur  a  short  time,  but,  wlien 
only  seventeen,  wan  one  of  a  hundred  gentlemen 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth  allowed  to  a-swiMt  the  I'ro- 
tcstunts  in  Frniice.  He  nerved  afterwards  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  in  LI'S  ;  the 
next  year  he  joined  an  unsueeessful  expedition  to 
Aincrieaj  and  distinguished  himself,  in  li^SO,  in 
Ireland.  In  1.581  he  was  introduced  to  eourt,  ui  the 
following  manner  : — "  Coining  out  of  Ireland  to  the 
English  Court  in  go<id  hubit  (his  clothes  being  then 
a  considerable  part  of  his  estate,)  he  found  the 
Queen  walking,  till,  meeting  with  a  plashy  place,  she 
seemed  to  seniple  going  tiiereon  ;  presently  Raleigh 
cast  and  spr«-ad  his  new  plush  elouk  on  the  ground, 
whereon  tlie  Queen  trod,  greatly  rewarding  him  after- 
words with  many  suit.s,  "for  his  so  free  and  seasonable 
tender  of  so  fair  a  foot-cloth."  He  availed  himself 
of  his  court-favour,  to  obtain  letters  patent  for  dis- 
covering unknown  countries,  and  took  i)oss<>ssion  of 
that  part  of  America  which  is  called  Virginia,  after 
the  virgin  Queen. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Devonshire,  and  soon  afterwards  knighted.  He 
was  also  favoured  by  a  licence,  to  sell  wines  through- 
out the  kingdom  (!)  In  the  following  years  he  s.nt 
out  his  own  fleet  twice  to  Virginia,  and  introduced 
tobacco  into  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  no 
objection  to  this  herb,  as  it  was  likely  to  jirove  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce  ;  but  King  James,  her 
successor,  hated  it,  and  even  wrote  a  book  against  it. 
Sir  Walter  advanced  rapidly  in  the  Queen's  favour, 
niul  was  enriched  by  her  with  places  and  lands.  The 
Earl  ot  Leicester,  his  former  patron,  became  jealous, 
and  set  up  in  opposition  to  him  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex.  He  continued  in  favour,  aiul  en- 
gaged in  various  public  employments,  both  civil  and 
military,  till  1;')!);5,  when  he  justly  offended  the  Queen 
oy  an  intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton.  Uoth  he  and  his  partner  in  guilt  were  con- 
fined for  several  months,  and,  when  set  at  liberty, 
forbidden  the  court.  He  married  her,  however,  and 
lived  with  her  afterwards  in  the  strictest  conjugal 
affection.  The  next  year  he  was  entirely  restored  to 
favour,  and  enriched  by  his  royal  mistress  with  the 
Manor  of  Sherborne,  that  had  been  alienated  from 
the  church. 

From  this  time  to  1597,  his  enterprising  spirit  was 
gratified  by  two  expediti<ms  to  (Juiana,  the  first  of 
which  was  condui  ted  by  himself,  and  by  his  being 
employed  at  sea  in  active  service  against  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  fall  of  his  rival,  Essex,  he  disgraced  himsi^'lf 
by  entreating  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  show  him  no 
mercy.  Though  Sir  Robert  took  his  advice,  there 
was  no  sincere  friendship  between  him  and  Raleigh ; 
und  on  the  accession  of  James,  the  latter  was  stript 
of  his  preferments,  and  accused  and  condemned  of 
high-treason.  The  real  cause  of  his  disgrace  can 
only  be  conjectured :  a  Raleigh's  plot  was  spoken  of 
and  generally  believed;  but  the  barbarous  partiality, 
overbearing  manner,  and  fold  languageof  the  attorney- 
general.  Coke,  prevents  us  fronj  accepting  his  con- 
denuiation  as  a  proof  of  his  g\iilt. 

After  being  kept  for  a  month  at  Winchester,  in 
daily  expectation  of  death,  he  was  n.-prieved  and 
confined  for  some  years  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
composed  many  works,  particularly  the  first  volume 
of  an  excellent  History  of  the  world.  After  twelve 
years"  imprisonment,  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  king  to  explore  the  gold-mines  of  Guiana.     It 


was  said,  that  he  might  have  had  a  fonnal  [ 
for  £700 ;  but  that  Sir  F.  Bacon  assurrd  him,  that  a 
comnji.ision  fnirn  the  king,  with  |H>wer  of  martial 
law  over  his  oflicer*  nnd  men,  wa«  virtually  a  iwrdon 
tor  the  past,  und  that  he  had  Ixttrr  keep  his  money 
for  the  purpftse  of  the  expedition.  The  ex|>edition 
was  unsuccesiifuli  the  SpuniHh  nionnrcb  enmcrrfl,  by 
the   burning    of    a  towni ;   and,  in  ■ 

reasoning  of  Bacon,  James  hail  th. 
Sir  Walter  executed  in  c<m«e<|Ueiue  of  his  foimrr 
attainder.  He  was  executed  in  Old  Palace  Yard. 
Octolwr  2yth,  If) IS.  He  entreat/d  the  spectat<ir»,' 
that  if  any  disability  of  voice  or  dejection  of  coun- 
tenance should  apijcar  in  him,  they  would  impute  it 
to  the  disorder  of  his  body  (he  wan  suffering  from 
the  ague),  rather  than  to  any  dismayedness  of  mind. 
He  confessed  his  grievous  offences,  and  lieggcd  the 
[irayers  of  all  who  heanl  him.  Having  fingered  the 
axe,  he  said,  smiling,  to  the  sheriff,  "  This  is  a  shaq) 
medicine,  but  it  is  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases.  " 
The  executioner  knelt  down  and  asked  him  forgiveness, 
which  Raleigh,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
granted.  Then  being  asked,  which  way  he  would 
lay  himself  on  the  block,  he  answered,  "  So  the 
heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head 
lies."  After  a  little  pause,  he  lifted  up  his  hand,  and 
his  head  was  stmc  k  off  at  two  blows,  his  body  never 
shrinking  nor  moving. 

Mrrk  transient  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the 
nrcouiit  of  happiness  for  an  intellectual  and  immortal 
being.  Tliat  man  alono  can  tie  called  happy,  who  is  at 
peace  with  his  own  heart  and  with  his  Maker. Soutbiy. 


Hr  that  hath  light  within  hi 
May  sit  in  the  centre,  and  ei 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark    ■■■ 
Boiii(;hled  walks  umU'r 
Himself  is  his  own  dui... 


"111   iii'>iiglltS. 

V  «un  ■ 

-illLTON. 


Wk  are  surrounded  oy  motives  to  piety  and  devotion,  if  we 
would  luit  mind  them.  The  poor  arc  designed  to  excite 
our  libcnility  ;  the  miserable  our  pity  ;  the  sick  our  assist- 
ance ;  the  ignorant  oiir  instruction ;'  those  that  are  fallen 
our  helping  hand.  In  those  who  are  vain,  we  see  the 
vanity  of  tlio  world ;  in  those  who  ore  wicked,  our  own 
frailty.  When  we  see  goo<l  men  rcwardixl,  it  confirms  our 
hope ;  and  when  evil  men  are  punishc<l,  it  excites  our  fear. 
— Bishop  Wilson. 


Upon  the  sight  of  two  Snails.— There  .s  mucn  vanety 
even  in  creatures  of  the  same  kind.  .See  there,  two  snails ; 
one  hath  an  house,  the  other  wants  it :  yet  both  arc  snails] 
and  it  is  a  ipicstion  whether  case  is  the  better;  that  which 
hath  an  Ikiuso  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  whioli  wants  it. 
hath  more  freedom :  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is  but  a 
burtlen  ;  you  see,  if  it  has  but  a  stone  to  climb  over,  with 
what  stress  it  draws  up  th.it  beneficial   load :    and.  if  the 

passage    proves    strait,    ''"■'- '  — ;    tj,e 

empty  snail   makes   n  ,  j, 

alwajs    an    ease,  and    -  „ ,,....,..,    ...    ii^vp 

notlim;; :  no  man  is  so  wortliy  of  envy,  as  he  that  can  be 
cheerful  in  want. Bishop  Hall. 


Filial  Lovk  and  Duty — Pomponius  Atticu«.  the  friend 
and  corres|K)ndent  of  Cicero,  ma;, 
at  tho  ileath  of  his   mother,  did 

her  tlm-'  ■•  ••■  ■    ■••  '   

im.'o  /)' 

never  h   ,  ,  :  .,    ._..  , 

reconciliation. Fuller. 


I  LOVK  such  mirth   as  din-s  not  make   I 
liH)k  ujmii  one  another  next  ni'iniiii; : 
well  bear  it,  to  ni 
waruiod  with  driii  . 
out  s\irb  times   aan   > 
yourself  uierrier  for  a 

for  "  Tis  the  company . 

feast."— IzAAK  Walton. 
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FAMILIAU  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

rilKNOMENA. 

iiw.    . .     Thk  Atmosphebe. 

Whenever  we  look  about  us  with  attfntion,  we 
find  objects  which  must  raise  our  admiration,  at  the 
wiadtmi  and  gixMlnoss  of  God  who  made  them  all. 
But  some  of  these  require  a  great  deal  of  study  to 
understand  them ;  and  others  are  so  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  that  we  scarcely  think  about  them.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  uir.  Millions  of 
jieople  are  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  this  element, 
e\  cry  hour  of  their  lives,  without  knowing,  or  rather, 
without  reflecting  ujMm,  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  such  a  number  of  useful  purposes  are  brought 
about,  by  what  apj>ears  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  uir. 
We  will  point  out  a  few  of  tlie.se.  and  endeavour  tc 
show  how  nmch  our  comfort,  and  even  our  existence, 
depend  \i\Htii  them. 

The  uir  which  surrounds  the  whole  earth,  as  a  light 
thin  coatmg,  extending  to  a  considerable  height 
above  its  surface,  is  composed  of  several  gases,  quite 
different  iu  their  properties.  One  of  these,  which 
forms  tlie  greatest  j)art  of  the  air,  is  absolutely 
for  the  supjMjrt  of  animal  life.  If  the  air 
d  of  it,  any  animal  instantly  dies.  Another 
part  of  it  is,  alone,  destructive  of  animal  life,  but  is 
necessary  for  the  life  of  vegetables.  Thus,  without 
the  atmosphere,  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  could 
continue  to  exist.  Even  any  considerable  change  in 
the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  air,  would  be  fatal 
to  animals.  Those  who  climb  very  high  mountains, 
and  thus  reach  the  higher  and  thinner  parts  of  the 
air,  find  a  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  are  unable  to 
exert  themselves,  to  lift  weights,  or  even  to  stoop : 
and  •omctimea  are  compelled  to  come  down,  from 
the  danger  of  breaking  some  blood-ves-sel,  in  con- 
seqocncc  of  the  outward  pressure  of  the  air  being 
t.aken  off.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  go  down 
•  hells,  and  have  the  air  which  they  breathe, 
i  .    ,ito  a  narrow  space  by  the  water  above  them, 

find  mconvenience  fn)m  that  cause.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  reason  to  be  thankful  for  that  pnjvisicm  tif 
Providence,  which  has  regulated  both  the  nature  and 
the  weight  of  the  atmo8|)here,  to  the  use  of  the 
creatures  which  he  has  formed  to  live  in  it. 

A  second  most  useful  pniperty  of  the  air,  is  to 
convey  sounds,  not  only  in  a  rude  way,  by  making  us 
hear  loud  noises  or  low  murmurs,  but  by  exactly 
representing  those  most  delicate  inflections  of  voice, 
wliich  constitute  speech.  It  can  be  provetl,  by  direct 
experiment  made  by  the  air-pump,  a  machine  by 
which  the  air  can  be  drawn  out  of  a  large  glass 
receiver,  that  if  a  bell  be  hung  in  such  a  glass,  and 
the  air  be  pumped  o>it,  there  is  no  sound  whatever 
priMluced,  although  the  clapper  be  struck  against  the 
bell.  Sound  is,  in  fact,  a  vibration,  something  like 
waves,  carried  along  from  one  part  of  the  air  to 
another.  It  does  not  move  so  fast  as  light,  as  any 
one  mnv  perceive,  who  ob«er\cs  a  gun  fired  from  a 
..e.  He  will  sec  the  flash  some 
r^  the  rc-|«)rt. 

The  uir,  then,  wliic  h  we  breathe,  is  exactly  fit  for 
conveying  such  sounds  as  our  voices  arc  able  to 
produce,  and  our  ears  arc  fitted  to  hear.  And  it  is 
not  every  kind  of  air  which  will  do  this.  If  a  man  s 
lungs  are  filled  by  breathing  some  gases,  which  can  be 
producx'd  by  chemical  means,  the  sounds  which  his 
voice  is  able  t<i  make  can  scarcely  be  heard.  And 
J,  ,1.  ..I..  .1.;,  difference  would  l)e  much  more  p<T- 
eart  were  also  surrounded  by  such  an 
,1  i,kr;.        I  ■.     ii-trji'l  of  common  air. 

\Vithi>iit    til.-  air,  wf  sliimid  lie  in  a  state  of  utter 
tUencc:   if  the  air  were   nucfa  different  from  what  it 


is,  we  should  never  have  conversed.  All  language, 
all  communication  of  thought  by  speech,  could  never 
have  existed.  And  without  speech,  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  mankind? 

The  air  has  also  a  very  material  influence  upon 
our  sense  of  sight.  It  is  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  only,  that  the  change  from  day  to  night 
comes  on  so  gradually,  indeed  so  imperceptibly,  that 
the  eyes  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  it.  Had 
we  little  or  no  atmosj)here,  the  rising  of  the  sun 
woultl  cause  a  sudden  change,  from  utter  darkness  to 
the  light  of  the  brightest  nocm ;  and  at  his  setting, 
we  should  again  be  instantly  left  in  darkness.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  observe,  with  how  much  beauty 
this  beneficial  change  is  now  accompanied.  All  the 
glowing  colours  which  decorate  the  heavens,  at  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun,  the  thousand  brilliant  hues 
in  wliich  the  clouds  are  bathed,  are  all  owing  to  the 
atmosphere. 

The  air  has  also  an  effect  upon  our  vision,  all  day 
long :  and  it  is  an  effect  which  is  far  less  known  than 
that  of  twilight.  It  is  by  means  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  we  are  able  to  see  objects  in  the  day-time,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  sky  the  sun  may  be.  No  object  can 
be  seen  except  by  the  light  which  it  reflects  or  suffers 
to  pass  thniugh  it,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  seen  as  a  dark 
spot,  intercepting  the  light  which  comes  from  some 
other  object.  Now  the  air  reflects  light  in  all  direc  • 
tions,  so  that  some  light  always  falls  upon  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  dark  side  of  an  object,  and 
renders  it  visible.  We  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves 
to  imagine,  what  would  be  the  appearance  of  the 
most  familiar  objects,  if  those  parts  of  them  only 
were  visible,  upon  which  either  the  direct  light  of 
the  sun,  or  tiie  light  reflected  from  other  large 
objects,  fell.  But  they  would  certainly  appear  very 
distorted:  and  their  shapes  would  probably  be  so 
strange,  that  we  should  scarcely  recognise  them. 
Besides  this,  all  the  part  of  the  sky,  except  that  in 
which  the  sun  happened  to  be,  would,  without  the 
atmosphere  ajijiear  totally  dark,  even  at  noon-day. 
To  use  the  beautiful  language  of  Mr.  Whewcll,  "  It  is 
the  atmosphere  which  converts  sun-beams  into  day- 
light, and  fills  the  space  in  which  we  arc,  with  illu- 
mination." c. 
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1810  .Sir  >iviHrii  liiu.  I  hU  fine  collection  of  paint- 

inga  to  Dulwii  !  il<c  um;  of  the  public.  TheCollege 

htn  erected  a  ■  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 
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KINGS  COLLEGE.  LONDON. 

Thk  annexed  engraving  present*  a  view  of  the  King's 
College,  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  court.  It 
comprises  all  the  principal  partj<  of  the  building  which 
are  at  present  occnpietl,  and  wc  are  happy  to  profit 
by  the  iK'casion  it  presents,  of  conimunicnting  to  our 
readers  the  particulars  of  on  institution,  which, 
united  with  us  in  principles,  and  aiming  at  the  same 
ends,  is  earnestly  endeavouring  widely  to  diffuse 
around  it,  the  light  of  sound  learning,  and  the 
evidences  and  influences  nf  the  Christian  faith.  We 
owe,  indeed,  some  excuse  to  the  public,  for  not 
having  noticed  this  institution  lung  ago;  but  we 
are  not  sorry  for  the  delay,  as  it  enables  us  to  speak 
with  more  fulness  of  the  operations  and  progress  of 
the  ColU-ge,  and  with  more  confidence  of  its  pros|)ects. 
It  may  be  proper  to  obsene,  that  the  river-front  of 
the  College,  now  constitutes  the  left  wing  of  the 
grand  fac^ade  of  Somerset  House,  and  supplies  a 
striking  defect,  which  has  been  long  a  reproach  to 
the  metrop«ilis  in  the  eyes  of  all  persons  of  giMxl 
taste.  Indeed,  the  completion  of  this  noble  edifice 
was  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grant  of 
the  ground  was  made,  and  all  who  will  now  look  at 
this  part  of  the  building,  from  Waterloo  Bridge  or 
the  river,  will  be  ready  to  testify  how  wisely  the 
pledge  was  required,  and  how  honourably  it  has  been 
fulfilled. 

The  King's  College  was  founded  aboat  five  years 
ago,  under  the  Royal  sanctl<m,  by  a  body  of  eminent 
men  engaged  in  various  departments  of  life,  but 
united  by  a  common  bond  of  attachment  to  that 
form  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline  established 
m  the  English  Chiu-ch.  Upon  this  |)rinciple  the 
plan  was  formed,  and  imder  this  view  it  was  presented 
to  the  public ;  and  although  the  promoters  of  it 
were  desirous,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  to  their  own  taste,  to  render 
the  instruction  they  had  in  view  as  various,  com- 
prehenaive,  and  enlightened  as  po.ssible,  yet  from 
first  to  last,  they  have  omitted  no  occasion  of  putting 
forth  Christian  instruction  as  the  striking  feature 
of  their  scheme,  and  their  best  claim  to  the  public 
a|>probation.  Accordingly,  it  is  described  in  the 
charter,  as  "  a  College  for  general  education,  in 
conformity  to  the  established  Church,"  in  which, 
while  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science 
are  made  the  subjects  of  instructiim,  the  minds 
■>f  youth  will  be  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of 
religious  truths  and  of  moral  duties ;  and  the  pre- 
amble further  declares,  that  His  Majeisty  highly 
approves  of  the  design  of  instituting  a  College, 
in  which  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  as 
taught  by  the  united  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  shall  be  for  ever  combined  with  the  other 
branches  of  useful  education. 

The  College  was  established  by  Royal  Charter,  the 
patron  being  the  King,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  visitor.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Founders  took  place  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1828  ;  the 
building  was  commenced,  September,  1829,  and  the 
College  opened,  the  8th  of  October,  la'Jl.  The 
government  is  vested  by  the  charter  in  a  Council  con- 
sisting of  forty-one  mcmljcrs,  namely,  nine  peri>ctual 
governors,  eight  life  governors,  and  twenty-four  others, 
of  whom  six  go  out  every  year  by  rotation,  whose 
place*  are  filled  up  at  the  annual  meeting.  To  this 
Council,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  is  the  oflicial 
President,  all  important  matters  ccmnected  with  the 
welfare  and  constitution  r)f  the  College  are  committed ; 
the  care  and  distribution  of  the  revenue,  the  fees  for 
lecture*  and  instmctioii,  the  election  of  professors  and 


masters,  the  selection  and  regiilation  of  tlie  studies, 
and  the  formation  of  all  rules  and  orders. 

The  discipline,  instruction,  and  active  management, 
are  intrusted  to  a  Principal,  who  su|H'rint<'nds  the 
whole,  and  above  thirty  Professors  and  Masters  acting 
with  due  authority  in  their  several  classes. 

Besides  <x-casional  students,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, to  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  College  comprises 
three  distinct  establishments ;  an  upper  department 
of  general  literature,  for  young  men  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards ;  a  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  calculated  to  complete  the  education  of 
pupils  for  every  branch  of  these  professions  j  and  a 
I  lower  department,   or  school  of  general  instruction, 

for  boys  from  seven  to  sixteen. 
1       The  Students  of  the  Upper  Department  are  called 
King's  College  Students ;  they  are  chiefly  employed  in 
'  a  rcgidar  prescril>ed  course  of  general  study,  but  are 
permitted  to  attend  upon  any  other  lectures  which 
njay  be  suited  to  their  several  tastes  and  talents,  or 
to   their   views   in   life.     The   prescribed  course   em- 
braces, in  addition  to   religious   and  moral  instruc- 
,  tion,   which    is    the    province    of  the    Principal,    the 
i  Greek    and    Latin    Classics,    Mathematics,    English 
'  literature    and    composition,     and    history,    ancient 
I  and  modem.     To  this  dcpartnjent,   also,   more  espc- 
[  cittlly,    are   attached    the    lectures    in    English    laws 
I  and  jurisprudence,  geology,  political  economy,  expe- 
]  rimental  philosophy,  and  zoology ;  also,  the  profes- 
I  sorships  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature,   and  of 
j  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
The  hours  for  these  lectures  are  so  arranged  as  not 
to  interfere  with  each  other,   or  with  the  prescribed 
studies  already  mentioned. 

Hitherto,  no  precise  time  has  been  laid  down  or 
recommended  for  continuing  the  course  of  studies  in 
this  department ;  the  Council  having  thought  it  best 
to  wait  the  results  of  some  experience,  as  to  the 
description  of  students  who  should  be  admitted  for 
education,  and  their  probable  destinaticm  in  life, 
before  any  thing  upon  this  head  should  be  determined. 
It  is  presumed,  however,  that  they  now  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  recommend  to  such  of  the  pupils 
as  may  l)e  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  some 
fixed  period,  which  will  be  considered  as  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  any  of  the  litx-ral  pnifessions, 
or  higher  walks  of  life,  and  entitle  those  who  may 
have  pa.sscd  through  it  with  credit,  to  a  certificate  of 
honour  from  the  College  Council.  The  expense  of  this 
department,  to  a  pui)il  nominated  by  a  proprietor,  is 
twenty  guineas  a  year,  and  the  age  for  admission  is 
sixteen  years ;  uiuler  which  none  arc  allowed  to  enter, 
excepting  in  special  cases,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Principal.  The  business  of  each  day  begins  with  prayers 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  closes  at  two  or  three.  The  library, 
which  has  been  formed  expressly  for  these  students, 
is  open  till  five  o'clock.  They  attend  a  lecture  every 
Wednesday  on  Theology,  and  are  examined  every 
subsequent  Friday  ujK)n  the  stibject  of  it. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  this 
part  of  the  scheme  to  the  public,  because  we  think 
that  few  persons,  comparatively,  are  aware  at  how 
small  an  ex|KMise  students,  resident  in  and  about 
London,  may  now  obtain,  at  King's  College,  under 
tutors  of  high  repute,  an  eilucaticm  jirecist'ly  similar 
to  that  which  they  would  receive  at  the  Universities ; 
with  this  addition,  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  many  foreign  language!!, 
and  different  branches  of  art  and  science,  which  may 
qualify  them  for  particular  professions  or  walks  of  life. 
The  pupils  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  called 
King's  College  Medical  Students.  Their  time  is 
principally    o<cui)ied    in    attendance    upon    i.-.t"r<s 
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and  oxuniiiiations,  in  fnibjt-ctH  immediately  con- 
nected with  tlioir  prt>fi'«Hi<>n,  and  in  which  a  certain 
proficiency  in  required  by  the  Collep^  of  Surgeons 
and  A|)i)thocarie8'  Hall,  an  necessary  to  their  HCveral 
diplomat ;  these  arc  Anatomy  and  Anatomical 
Demimstrationx,  Botany,  Cheniintry,  Materia  Medica, 
the  IVactice  of  Medicine,  ForenHic  Medicine,  Mid- 
wifery, and  Siirpery.  The  course  of  instruction 
rom|)rehends  a  period  of  two  years  at  leattt,  for 
which  some  time  passed  in  the  senior  department  of 
geiicrul  literature  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
the  professors,  as  a  useful  preparation.  Tlic  ex|)en»e 
of  a  pupil  in  this  department,  if  nominated  by  a 
proprietor,  is  fifty  guineas  for  the  two  years  ;  that 
is,  twenty-five  guineas  for  each  year.  The  lectures 
are  delivered  by  well-kno»ai  and  eminent  professors, 
by  whom,  also,  much  time  and  pains  arc  bestowed 
in  the  examination  of  the  pupils. 

Tlie  Council  of  the  College  have  ever  attached,  axid 
still  ccmtinue  to  attach,  a  high  degree  of  importance 
to  this  branch  of  their  establishment,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  for  it  all  the  advantages  in  their 
power.  They  cannot  but  feel  that,  to  bring  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  contact  with 
an  institution,  whose  main  object  is  to  educate  the 
rising  youth  in  Christian  principles  and  morals,  is  a 
benefit  conferred  upon  society,  as  well  as  upon  the 
persons  themselves,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
influence  they  may  derive  from  it.  For,  besides  the 
fact,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  piety 
and  virtue  are  tiie  best  security  for  the  correct  and 
conscientious  performance  of  every  social  duty;  me- 
dical men  have  a  place  and  a  responsibdity  in  society 
peculiar  to  themselves.  On  them  devolves  the  deli- 
cate, confidential,  and  we  had  almost  said  the  sacred, 
task  of  attending  the  sick  and  dying,  and  ot  witness- 
ing the  human  mind  under  the  greatest  of  all  trials, 
in  moments  i>{  ul>andonnient  and  unguardedncss,  and 
when  peculiarly  open  to  impressions.  Here,  then,  is 
an  ample  fielil  t"or  the  exercise  of  a  calm  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  i  and  it  is  difiicult  to  express  how  much 
peculiar  consolation  may  be  administered,  how  much 
distress  soothed  or  prevented,  by  men,  high  in  moral 
principle  and  integrity,  and  firm  in  the  Christian  faith, 
standing  in  this  relation,  oiid  at  hand  to  profit  by  the 
confidence  it  inspires. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  affects  the  education  and  charac- 
ter of  these  pereons  still  more  strongly.  The  pupils  of 
the  London  medical  schools  are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  collected  from  the  metropolis,  living  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  families,  and  likely  to  settle  for  life 
where  their  education  has  been  finished,  but  chiefly 
very  inexperienced  yoimg  men,  brouglit  together  fn)m 
various,  and  often  distant,  parts  of  the  country — ex- 
posed, without  parental  control,  to  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  the  metropolis, — and.  after  a  certain 
time,  likely  to  carry  back  with  them  to  the  c(mnfry, 
with  the  skill  and  science  they  may  have  actiuircd, 
the  moral  habits  and  feelings  which  may  have  l>cen 
contracted  or  fostered  in  this  city.  Under  these  cir- 
cunjstanccs,  no  one  can  calculate  what  infinite  good 
the  leaven  of  Christian  influence,  which  is  infused  in 
this  College,  may  effect. 

These  considerations  have  never  ceased  to  operate 
with  all  the  authorities  in  the  College ;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  medical  professors,  in  particular,  to  say 
that  they  have  botli  recommended  religions  services 
and  instrtiction  to  their  pupils,  and  given  every 
facility  to  the  attendances  u|H)n  them  which  the  case 
admits.  Nor  has  this  influence  been  without  its 
due  elTcct.  Though  no  restraint  is  laid  upon  the 
medical  pupils  in   this  resiiect,   they  hove  regularly 


attended  the  daily  service  of  th«  dopd,  with  which 
the  biuineiia  uf  the  College  commencea,  oa  well  •■ 
on  the  sabbath  i  and  it  may  be  itaid,  groerally,  that 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  ■  -  -  -  ty 
of  their  conduct.      Many  of  them  attend  i  « 

of  the  l'rin('i|ial,  on  natural  and  revealed  i'  I  .:  ml 

a  clasK  has  been  lately  Conned  of  ni'ilj.il  '  il' :it>4, 
who  voluntarily  unilergo  ex  11!  ii 

the  term,  on  the  cubjectn  con 

As  an  eii'  ■ 'iit  to  tin  ... 

in  futun  ;  to  those,  t 

distingui.ilied    m    the    year    lor    their   n .  t 

conduct,    and    proficiency  in     rtlitrious    k;  , 

and  when,   at  the   annual  u  ild  medala,  and 

other  rewards  for  medical  ili  ,  to  the  most  de- 

serving pupils  arc  announced,  it  i«  certain  that 
these  marks  of  the  council's  appnibation  will  not  Ik- 
forgotten.  The  medical  school  opens  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  continues,  with  a  very  short  vacation 
at  Christmas,  until  May. 

Of  tK>th  these  departments  it  may  be  said,  that 
any  of  the  lectures  arc  open  to  occasional  students, 
who  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  the  profenor't 
fee,  without  any  other  charge. 

The  Orammar-School  is  conducted  by  a  Ucad- 
Master,  a  Second  Master,  and  four  classical  aaaist- 
ants,  three  French,  and  two  Writing  Masters.  The 
course  of  instrtiction  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
l>ursued  in  other  great  classical  schooFs,  with  this 
difference,  that  being  intended  to  meet  the  views  ol 
various  classes  of  personij  in  this  metropolis,  and  to 
prepare  young  ix-rsons  for  commercial  as  well  as  pro- 
fessidial  pursuits,  it  adopts  a  wider  field  of  instruction, 
and  attaches  more  importance  to  subjects  of  general 
use.  Above  all,  French  and  English  literature,  with 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  con- 
stitute very  prominent  features  of  the  scheme,  to 
which  German,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  about 
to  be  annexed.  The  ex|H'nsc  of  tliis  establishment  is 
Fifteen  Guineas  to  a  pupil  nominated  by  a  proprietor. 
In  this  department,  the  same  can'  is  obser*  ed  in  the 
inculcation  of  Christian  truth,  \iiK»n  the  p'  •' 

the  English  Church.    Tlie  day  begins  and  '  ii 

prayer,  and  the  Scriptures  are  regularly  read  by  the 
pupils,  and  expounded  to  rtiem  j  to  the  lower  classes, 
the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  the  English  Churcli 
are  the  subjects  of  frequent  examination.  Tlie 
success  of  the  King's  College  School,  and  the  public 
approbation  attached  to  it,  may  be  in  some  measure 
judged  of  from  its  numl)ers.  It  began  two  years 
ago  with  seventy  scholars,  and  has  now  three  hundred 
and  six. 

The  school  opens  every  day  at  nine,  and  closes  at 
three,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  at  fnur 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Dinner  i-  •" 
nished  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  a  miHlcrate  c  I.. 
to  all  who  wi.sh  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  two 
of  the  masters,  clergymen,  receive  boartlers  in  their 
houses,  on  terms  sanctioned  by  the  council. 

The  King's  College  opened  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  eighth  of  October,  1831,  and  the  first  general 
report  of  its  pnK-eedings,  was  presented  by  the 
Council  to  the  general  court,  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  1832,  at  which  time,  the  number  of  pujiils 
actually  in  attendance,  in  all  the  departments,  was 
seven  hundred  and  fifty.  This  was  within  the  short 
peHtul  of  six  months  from  the  foundation  of  the 
College.  From  the  report  of  the  succeeding  year, 
which  brings  us  to  April,  1833.  it  appears  that  the 
numlier  of  students  had  increased  to  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-three;  witli  this  gratifying  information 
annexed,  that  the  l  ncrease  had  taken  place  in 

the  classes  of  rep'  iits,  a  fact,  which  clearl) 
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shows  that  it  i«  rn^  vntem  iuelf,  and  not  the  popu- 
larity ■  !ar  Ifcturor,  which  has  gained  in 
the  |>>>  1.  and  eontribut<.-d  most  largely 
to   swell    it-s   iiuiii)H-r!>. 

Since  the  t'lMindution  of  this  College,  several 
^<'h<Milii  in  this  metropolis,  and  in  the  populous 
^  illoges  in  its  neighbourhiHid,  have  iHt-n  founded  by 
•subscription,  for  affording  a  libi-rul  education  at  a 
moderate  expense,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
King's  College,  that  is,  making  n-ligious  instruc- 
tion, in  conformity  with  the  established  C'hurch,  an 
ini|>ortant  part  of  the  education.  Aln-ady,  five 
or  six  schools  in  conformity  with  this  principle, 
have  united  themselves  with  the  institution,  and 
then-  is  reason  to  hope,  from  the  communications 
alrt^dy  received,  that  the  King's  College  will  soon 
b«^»me  the  centre  of  an  extended  system  of  education, 
cnmbining  nil  the  advantages  of  a  liberai  cultivuti(m 
of  the  intellect,  with  a  careful  instruction  in  Christian 
di>ctrine«  and  duties,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  established  Church. 


F.\MIL1AR  ILU'STRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 

No.  VI.     The  Atmosphere.    2. 

Ai.i.  the  proiK'rties  of  the  atmosphere,  which  wc  have 
hitherto  noticed,  might,  for  any  thing  we  know,  have 
belougud  to  dry  air.  But  this  would  have  fallen  far 
short  of  sxipplying  the  waut.s  of  other  parts  of  the 
creation.  Water  always  runs  to  the  lowest  level; 
but,  as  all  animals  and  vegetables  re((uire  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture,  some  means  were  necessary,  by 
which  the  watcT,  which  is  always  running  down  to 
the  ocean,  should  be  pumped  up  again,  and,  what  is 
more,  should  be  pumped  up  fresh.  The  invisible 
atmosphere  about  us,  supplies  the  machinery  by 
which  this  great  natural  |)rocess  is  effected.  Besides 
the  dry  air  which  it  contains,— consisting,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  different  parts, — there  is  also  in  the 
atmosphere  a  quantity  of  vapour  of  \cater,  which  is 
invisible,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  In 
the  verj'  driest  weather,  the  presence  of  this  vapour 
.•an  be  detected,  by  cooling  a  body  till  cither  a  dew  or 
ict  settles  upon  it.  This  \'apour  is  consUmtly  rising 
iTom  the  sea,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  land :  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  salt  of  the  sea-water  is 
left  behind  in  evaporation.  It  is  this  va|K)ur  which 
forms  clouds,  tem|KTing  the  extreme  heat  and  daz- 
zling light  of  the  sun's  direct  rays.  The  same  source 
supplies  the  materials  for  rain,  hail,  snow,  mist,  dew. 
Thus  moisture  is  present  every  where,  ready  to 
supply  the  cimstant  wants  of  plant.s  and  animals. 
We  cannot  but  observe  the  wisdom  which  is 
found  in  this  part  also  of  the  Creator's  works.  Had 
we  been  told  that  water  was  to  be  carried  about 
every  where,  and  at  all  times,  through  the  air,  we 
should  probably  have  expected  an  atmosphere  of 
thick  fog,  through  which  the  light  of  the  sun  cr)uld 
scarcely  have  penetrated.  And  it  is  an  ailditional 
reas<m  for  wonder  and  thankfulness,  when  wc  see  all 
the  tucful  purposes  of  an  abiiixlaiit  supply  of  water 
efT.  'hout  any  injury  to  the  other  properties  of 

til  !iere,  without   usually  affecting  its   trans- 

parciicy,  uithout  ever  interfering  with  its  power  of 
nip|xirting  respiration,  of  conveying  sound,  or  of 
reflecting  light. 

Mkchamcal  ErrecTs  or  the  Air. 

Air  it  also  a  great  mechanical  agent.  While  it 
remains  at  rest,  it  sup|M>rts  within  it  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  birds  and  inst-cts,  which  »p<jrt  with  the 
ntmott  freedom  and  ease.     And  when  the  air  itself 


is  put  in  motion,  it  becomes  the  iiutmment  of  most 
important  and  beneficial  effects.  The  wind  is  con- 
stantly bringing  a  fresh  supply  of  air  t4>  those  places 
in  which  it  is  wanted.  Currents  of  air  are  passing 
continually  over  the  ocean,  and  thence  are  carried 
over  tracts  of  land,  and  replace  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  the  plains,  and  the  unwholesome  vapours  arising 
from  crowded  cities.  Meanwhile,  the  breezes,  which 
thus  convey  health  and  freshness  with  them,  afford 
the  means  of  navigating  the  ocean  in  various 
directions;  the  changes  of  the  variable  winds  being 
such  OS  to  enable  the  sailor  to  pursuu  his  voyage  in 
almost  any  direction.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  winds  blow  regularly  in  nearly  the  same  direction 
for  a  length  of  time;  and  thus  become  a  certain 
means  of  convej-ance. 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  wind  is  also  con- 
stantly doing  trork.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  is  saved  by  that  common 
but  very  Ix-autiful  machine,  the  vind-mill.  How  well 
it  does  its  work!  How  regidar  is  its  performance  by 
means  which  appear  so  irregular!  In  different  parts 
of  the  country  we  may  see  corn  ground,  timber  sawed, 
marshes  drained,  water  raised  from  great  depths,  and 
various  other  work  done,  and  all  by  that  invisible  and 
ajiparently  weak  and  inconstant  agent,  the  wind.  The 
currents  of  air  arc  thus  strong  enough  to  do  us  in- 
calculable g<M>d ;  and  very  .seldom,  comparatively,  arc 
so  violent  as  to  occasion  much  injury. 

When  we  reflect  upcm  all  these  properties  of  the 
air  which  we  breathe,  and  obsene  how  necessary 
some  of  them  are  to  our  very  existence,  and  how 
much  our  comfort  depends  upon  them  all,  yet  that 
all  the  several  ends  are  answered  as  well  as  if  each 
were  the  only  purpose  intended,  we  cannot  but  feel 
an  admiration  raised  towards  the  great  Creator,  whose 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  thus  plainly  seen  in  all  his 
works.  C. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  of  Spain,  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  his  minister,  a  man  of  fjreat  ambition,  and  little 
principle,  formed  a  desperate  pniject  for  scizinp  and  oar- 
rvinK  off  the  Regent  of  France  and  tlic  young  King  (I><iui« 
the  Fifteenth);  for  which  purpose,  he  entered  into  a  cabal 
witli  the  malcontents  of  Puris,  by  means  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  The  Regent  re<'eived  a  vajjuc  warning  of 
this  singular  plot  from  George  the  First,  of  England  ;  but 
the  whole  was  brought  to  liubt  by  the  following  curious 
accident.  The  Prince  of  Cellamare,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, had  occasion  to  send  some  despatrhes,  referring  to 
the  particulars  of  the  affair,  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  in- 
trusted them  to  the  Abt)6  Portcxiarrero,  who  accordin);ly 
set  out  from  Paris  in  a  chaise  de  paste.  Before  thev  reuvlied 
the  enil  of  tlic  first  stage,  the  carriano  was  overturiietl,  and, 
it  beinn  dark,  there  was  some  contusion  in  finding  and 
collecting  the  luggage.  In  the  anxiety  of  the  moment, 
Porf(K'arrero  cricfl  out,  "  that  he  woiild  not  lose  his  port- 
tnanteau  for  an  hondred  thousand  pistiiles. "  This  excla- 
mation about  an  ordinar)'  portmanteau  stntck  the  postilion 
as  so  extraordinary,  that  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  wont 
stniinht  to  the  police,  and  stated  what  had  occurrt!d.  There 
licing  at  the  time  a  sort  of  suspicion  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
French  Government  immediately  took  the  matter  up  ;  and, 
Rcndinf;  off  an  officer  in  pursuit,  Porlocarrero  was  over- 
taken at  Poitiers,  his  )H>rtmanteau  ouickly  seized  and 
searrlicd,  and  two  letters  disoAcred  in  it,  which  contained 
complete  information  us  to  the  pmjectcd  conspiracy,  and 
furnished  the  means  of  entirely  defeating  its  object. 

Thrrk  is  no  evil  from  which  Providence  may  not  educe 
some  good;  and  yet  the  evil  is  not,  for  that  reason,  the  les« 
to  bo  deprecated Soothey. 

Va?(ity. — In  a  small  decree,  and  conversant  in  little  things, 
vanity  is  of  small  moment :  when  full  i;rown,  it  is  the  worst 
of  vices,  and  the  occasional  mimic  of  them  all.  It  makes 
the  whole  man  false :  it  leaves  nothing  sincere  or  trust- 
worthy about  him.  His  l«»t  qualities  arc  poisoned  and 
perverted  by  it,  and  operate  exactly  as  the  worst. 
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RL'SSIATf    ICE    MOUNTAINS. 


Oncf.  upon  a  time,  an  ambassador  from  tlu'  north, 
while  conversing  with  a  King  of  Siani,  who  was  all 
curiosity  and  attention,  told  him,  among  other  things, 
that  for  some  months  of  the  year  all  the  rivers  of  his 
country  were  frozen,  and  were  then  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  carriage.  The  Indian  nionaroh,  thinking 
himself  imposed  u|kiii,  wa.s  nuieh  enraged  ;  ordered  the 
ambassador  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  declared  he  would 
never  again  believe  a  .single  word  he  might  say. 

How  nnieh  more  woidil  this  king  have  wondered 
if  he  had  been  told  that  the  Russians  even  build 
hon.«es  of  ice  and  on  ice.  The  empress  Elizabeth 
once  gave  a  grand  fea.«t  and  show  on  the  ice.  It 
was  a  kind  of  historical,  or  rather  geographical, 
masquerade.  Several  months  previous,  she  sent 
orders  to  all  the  governors  of  the  pn)vinces,  to  send 
from  each,  to  the  noble  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  two 
couple  of  inhabitants,  dressed  in  the  costume  of,  and 
accompanied  by  animals  belonging  to,  their  own 
place.  Thus,  dtiring  the  rejoicings  of  the  year  1754, 
persons  coming  from  above  forty  different  nations 
were  seen  riding  in  procession  thnmgh  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersbxirg;  the  Kamschatdales  on  sledges  drawn 
by  fine  rough  dogs ;  Laplanders  on  sledges  drawn  by 
rein-deer;  liucharlans  upon  camels  ;  the  Calmucks  upon 
oxen;  the  elegant  Circassians  mo<nited  upon  the 
finest  atid  most  spirited  horses;  Indians  seated  on 
huge  and  heavy  elephants. 

These  formed  a  motley  group,  and  must  have  had 
a  splendid  effect,  in  the  marriage-procession  of  the 
Emjiress's  Jester,  who,  though  last  not  least,  person- 
ated Mlnler,  and  was  drawn  along  by  bears '  A  very 
large  gallery  was  built  puqioscly  for  the  occasion, 
where  each  nation  was  allowed  to  annise  itself  with 
its  own  music  and  danciug,  producing  a  curious 
confusion  of  sovinds,  not  unlike,  we  should  think, 
what  is  called  "  a  Dutch  concert."  Each  nation  had 
a  dinner  prepared  and  served  up  according  to  its  own 
style.  The  new-married  couple  were  conducted  by 
this  laughable  escort  to  a  palace  of  ire  built  on  the 
frozen  river  Neva,  where  all  the  ornaments  were  made 


of  ice  in  perfect  order:  not  only  were  the  furniture 
and  chandeliers  made  of  ice,  but  even  the  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  fired  a  grand  salute  on  the  arrival  of 
the  procession,  and  did  not  burst. 

The  empress  spent  an  enormous  sum  on  this  fes- 
tival;  but  it  enabled  her  to  see  the  different  manners 
and  customs  of  the  various  people  whom  s^he 
governed,  and  gave  them  an  innocent  treat,  which 
was  long  R'membercd  with  pleasure. 

Among  the  sports  enjoyed  on  the  ice  in  Russia, 
arc  the  fee-mountains.  These  are  inclined  planes  of 
ice  formed  on  beams,  ofti-n  seventy  feet  high,  down 
which  the  sledge  is  conveyed  with  a  quickness  almost 
liki'  lightning:  they  are  fovmd  not  only  in  cities,  but  in 
villages,  and  even  in  private  gartlens;  and  the  ball 
room  is  frequently  deserted,  for  the  sake  of  a  slide 
down  the  ice-mountain.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
top,  fr<im  whence  the  passenger,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
right  of  the  above  engraWng,  rapidly  descends.  T« 
make  this  diversion  more  easy  and  agreeable,  there  are 
large  chairs  fixwl  on  skates,  the.«e  being  guided  by 
a  man  standing  behind,  who  is  also  provided  with 
skates.  The  anmsement  is  much  liked  bv  the 
Russian  ladies,  as  well  as  others.  CTad  in  llieir 
pelisses  of  costly  fur,  they  brave  the  cold  with  a 
heroism  which  wirjmses  jiersons  from  more  southern 
regions.  At  night,  the  ice-mountains  are  illuminated 
with  coloun-d  lamps;  and  the  reflection  of  this  mass 
of  variegateil  light  from  the  snow,  greatly  heightens 
the  beaiity  of  the  scene.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
drive  about  in  supeib  sledges  ;  and  Catherine  the 
Second  was  often  seen  on  such  occasions  among  her 
people.  A  very  large  rich  sledge  was  made  for  the 
purpose,  capable  of  containing  the  whole  Imperial 
family ;  to  this  were  attached  by  chains,  fourteen 
or  sixteen  smaller  sledges,  following  in  pairs  for  her 
Majesty's  suite,  the  whole  line  of  sledges  being 
drawn  by  twelve  or  fourteen  horses. 


Rash  Oaths,  whether  kept  or  broken,  frequently  produr« 
guilt. — JoH.fsox. 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  AND  WAITS. 

Thi  Chrittmaa  Carol  is  of  hi(;h  antiquitT :  indood.  the 
*„....'.  H>">n  of  Glory  to  Cod  in  tht  hiyhest,  recorded 
history  of  our  Lord'»  Nativity,  ha*  been 
1,  as  tiio  flmt  instance  of  this  sort  of  holy 
sonK-  BiiHOP  Jkbxmy  Taylor  says,  "  As  soon  as  theia 
blesso't  ch.iri<ter»  had  sung  their  Chrittmat  Carol,  and 
tauk'  ;n:h  a  hymn,  to  put  into  her  offices  for  ever, 

in  ti.'  ~.iry  of  this  festivity,  the  angels  returned  into 

heavQU." 

His  place  of  birth  a  •olemn  Ad(«I  tells 

To  simple  sbephenk.  keppinK  watch  bjr  night ; 

The;  gladly  thither  hute,  and  by  a  quite 

Uf  squadron'd  Angels  bear  his  carol  sung. — Milton. 

Thi*  hymn  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into  the 
offioea  of  the  Christian  church ;  and,  in  process  of  time, 
otbw  hymns  of  the  same  sort  appear  to  have  been  formed 
after  this  example. 

Down  to  the  present  time,  the  custom  of  singing 
"  Christmas  Carols"  has  been  preserved,  and  is  still  in 
existence,  varying  probably  in  circumstances  and  degree, 
but  dispersed  more  or  less  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
txiuntry.  Vie  love  ancient  customs,  and  this  one  is  in  itself 
blameless,  and  capable  of  being  made  productive  of  good. 
"  Even  the  sound  of  the  Waits,"  as  the  author  of  the 
Sketch  Booit,  Washington  Ining.beautiftiUy  observes," rude 
as  may  be  their  minstrelsy,  breaks  upon  the  mul-watches 
of  a  winter  niglit  with  the  efTcct  of  perfect  harmony.  As 
I  have  been  awakened  by  them,  in  that  still  and  solemn 
hoDf,  when  '  deep  sleep  lallcth  u|)on  man,'  1  have  listened 
with  a  hushe<l  delight ;  aud,  cuiiiiecting  them  with  the 
taeied  and  joyous  ocrasion,  have  almost  funcio<l  thorn  into 
aiMlher  celestial  choir,  announcinjj  peace  and  giKxl-will  to 
mankind."  But  the  forms  of  words  under  which,  in  general, 
the  custom  has  hitherto  been  maintained,  however  praise- 
worthy in  their  object,  are,  from  their  style  of  composition, 
rather  calculated  to  bring  ridicule  and  contempt  on  sacred 
subject*,  than  to  encourage  such  religious  feelings  as 
become  the  seasons  and  senices  appropriated  to  religion. 
It  has,  accordingly,  been  thought,  that  little  poems,  written 
in  a  plain  and  easy  style,  and  breathing  proper  sentiments 
of  piety,  could  hamly  fail  to  lie  generally  useful. 

The  following  is  one  of  a  collection  of  Original 
Christmas  Carols,  just  put  forth,  in  a  cheap  f(»rra, 
by  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education, 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge*. 

Star  of  the  east,  whose  beacon  light 

A  gleam  on  Bethloheni  threw. 
And  thither  by  that  wondrous  sight 

Arabia's  sages  drew ; 
On  thoe  in  thought  we  love  to  gaze 

In  western  climes  nfar. 
And  think  on  thy  mysterious  ray* 

Thou  lovely  eastern  star  ! 

Fair  is  the  star  of  eve  that  sheds 

Her  light  betokening  rest : 
And  fair  the  morning  star  that  lead* 

The  day  in  glory  drest : 
But  still  more  fair  thy  form  ato*e. 

And  lovelier  to  behold. 
Which  of  a  more  serene  repote, 

A  brighter  glory  tolil. 

Hail  thou,  whose  silvery  radiance  led 

Those  Magian  chiefs  to  bring 
Their  choicest  gifts,  in  worship  spread 

n  '         '    l.i-a's  King : 
Til  Sun,  whose  harbinger 

1  HI   I  •■•aile  to  shine. 

And  Ilk'  1  tlarae  to  bear 

Aloft  >. ; ,  sign  I 

Hail  thou,  appointed  to  adorn 

The  ri'  -  -  K      -  (if  heaven. 
The  pmi  i  to  .ludah  bom. 

The  S..,,  ...  1,....  1  uiv.Mi: 
In  whom  the  peaceful  empire  seal'd 

Should  roori'  »imI  iiiiirc  increase; 
In  Him,  the  i  I  reveal'd. 

In  Him,  til'  I   Peace  ! 

*  TImh  CtaoL*.  wl  lo  •orni>  beautirul  Music,  have  alto  been 
nUMlMd  IB  a  imall  quarto  rotume,  with  a  curious  hittotical  ac- 
connl  of  Ckntma*  Crnnlt,  from  which  this  article  is  abridged. 


So  on  thy  beacon  light  we  gaxe 

In  western  dimes  afar. 
And  note  thv  heav'n-dircctod  rays, 

Thou  loveiy  easlorn  star : 
With  praise  to  Him,  who  in  the  sky 

Thy  wondrous  cresset  hung. 
Prompt  to  inform  the  obsoning  eye. 

Apart  from  speech  or  tongue: 

Him  who  permits  to  all  to  see 

The  light  tluMr  stations  need  ; 
Who  cho^e  the  star-vers'd  sage  by  thee. 

Star  of  the  east,  to  lead  ; 
Who  made  by  shepherd  swains  at  night. 

The  angel's  voice  be  heard  ; 
And  gives  to  us  his  Scriptures'  light. 

His  own  recording  word. 


THE  CADENHAM  OAK, 

IN    THE    NEW    FOREST,    HAMPSHIRE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acciuaintcd  with 
the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  will  probably  be 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cadeiihain  Oak, 
which  buds  every  year  iu  the  midst  of  winter.  Some 
also  may,  perhaps,  have  themselves  seen  branches 
taken  from  it,  adorned,  even  at  that  inclement  season 
of  the  year,  with  green  and  living  leaves.  There  is 
something,  however,  so  very  singular  and  remarkable 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  tree,  that  an  account 
of  it  can  hardly  fail  to  he  generally  interesting. 

The  village  of  Cadcnham,  about  throe  miles  from 
Lyndhurst,  lies  at  a  sharp  liend  in  the  road  which 
leads  to  Sali-sbury.  It  is  prettily  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  forest,  and  the  fame  of  its  oak, 
which  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  has  drawn  to  it  numbers  of 
visiters.  Tlie  story  which  formerly  prevailed  amongst 
the  foresters,  and  which  has  some  very  firm  sup- 
porters, even  in  the  present  day,  is,  that  the  oak 
ulways  buds  on  the  morning  of  old  Christinas- day, 
aud  has  leaves  on  it  on  that  day,  and  that  day  alone. 
Or  this  statement,  however,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  such  matters,  a  part  only  appears  t<j  be  true. 
Mr.  Gilpin,  who  lived  about  fifty  years  since,  gives, 
in  his  entertaining  work  on  Forest  Scenery,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  tree,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  placed  its  peculiarities  in  a  true  light. 

"  Having  often  heard  of  this  oak,"  he  tells  us,  "  I 
took  a  ride  to  see  it  on  the  29th  of  December,  1781. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  me  amongst  several  other  oaks, 
surrounded  by  a  little  forest-stream,  winding  round 
a  knoll,  on  which  stmid  the  tree  in  question.  It  is  a 
tall,  straight  plant,  of  no  great  age,  and  apparently 
vigorous,  except  that  the  top  has  been  injured;  from 
which  circumstance,  several  branches  issue  forth 
from  it,  in  the  form  of  pollard-sh(K>ts.  It  wbi 
entirely  bare  of  leaves,  as  far  as  I  could  discover, 
when  I  saw  it;  and  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  oaks  in  its  neighbourhood,  except  that  its 
bark  seemed  rather  smoother,  occa.xioiicd,  I  appre- 
hended, only  by  persons  frequently  clliubiiig  up  it." 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  Janunry,  following 
this  visit  to  the  tree, — that  is,  on  old  Christinns-dny, 
— a  person,  he  tells  us,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  do 
80,  sent  him  some  twigs  a  few  hours  alter  they  had 
been  gathered.  Tlie  leaves  were  fairly  expanded, 
and  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  fnim  some  of  the 
butb,  two  leaves  had   unsheathed  themselves. 

To  this  statement,  Mr.  Gilpin  adds  an  account  to 
the  same  effect,  from  a  respectable  country  newspaper 
of  the  day.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  that  paper, 
"  but  that  this  oak,  may  in  tome  years,  show  it--,  first 
leaves  on  the  Christuia.x-moming.  It  is  as  probable 
that  it  should  do  so  on  that  morning,  as  on  one  a  few 
day*  earlier.    And  this,  perhaps,  was  the  case  in  I  785 
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when  a  gentleman,  who  wuh  n  very  nice  and  cntieiJ 
i)l)Herver,  strictly  examined  the  hruncheH,  not  only  on 
the  CliriHtmux-morning,  but  aUo  on  the  day  before. 
On  the  firiit  day,  not  a  leaf  was  Ut  he  found ;  btit  on 
the  foUowiug,  every  branch  had  its  complement  of 
leaves,  though  they  were  then  but  just  )ih<Hitin(;  from 
the  budn,  none  of  them  being  mon-  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long." Salisbury  Journal. 

These  account!*  clearly  show  that  the  tree  did  some- 
times  hud  and  bear  its  first  leaves  on  Old  Chri.stina'*- 
day,  but  to  prove  that  the  notion  of  its  never  bud- 
ding earlier  than  that  partictdar  day  i.s  untrue,  we 
add  another  anecdote  from  the  same  source.  A 
lady  from  Salisbury  went  to  Cadenham  on  Monday, 
January  the  third,  l/Hfi.  On  her  arrival,  the  guid'? 
wa.s  ready  to  attend,  but  <m  being  desired  to  climb 
the  oak,  and  to  search  whether  there  were  any  leaves 
then  on  it  or  not,  he  said  it  would  be  to  no  purpose, 
but  that  if  she  would  come  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing, (that  is.  Old  Christmas- day,)  she  might  certainly 
•ee  thousands.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  on  to 
ascend;  and  (m  the  first  branch  which  he  gathered, 
there  appeared,  to  his  infinite  amazement,  several  fair 
new  leaves,  just  sprouted  from  the  buds,  and  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  *. 

Those  who  state  that  no  leaves  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  tree  after  Christmas-day,  may  easily  be  be- 
lieved, for  it  is  well  known  that  large  parties  as- 
semble every  year  about  the  oak  on  that  morning, 
and  regularly  strip  from  it  every  apjwarance  of  leaf. 
Indeed,  if  any  were  to  remain,  the  cold  and  severity 
of  the  weather  at  that  season  would  s<x)n  cause  them, 
new  and  tender  as  they  must  be,  to  wither  and  decay. 
And  this  view  Mr.  Gilpin  confirms.  "  Tliis  early 
spring  of  the  oak,"  he  observes,  "  is  of  very  short 
duration.  Even  buds,  which  escape  being  plucked 
off,  after  unfolding  themselves,  make  no  further 
progress :  but  immediately  shrink  from  the  season, 
oud  die."  And  he  adds  .  "  The  tree  continues  torpid, 
like  other  trees  of  its  kind,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  winter,  and  buds  again  in  the  spring,  at  the 
usual  season.  I  have  seen  it  in  full  leaf,  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  when  it  appeared,  both  in  its  form 
and  foliage,  exactly  like  other  oaks." 

Now,  in  looking  to  the  cause  of  this  very  singular 
property  of  the  tree,  we  must,  of  course,  put  out  of 
the  ciuestion  the  superstitious  view  of  the  subject, 
which  would  seem  to  attribute  some  supernatural 
influence  to  Old  Christmas  Day.  Such  conceits  and 
old  wives'  fables  might  suit  well  to  excite  the 
amazement  of  the  ignorant  in  times  gone  by,  never, 
I  trust,  to  return.  But,  in  good  truth,  there  is 
amply  sullicicnt  cause,  even  in  the  simplest  view  of 
the  matter,  to  call  forth  our  admiration,  and  to  arrest 
the  attention,  not  only  of  the  naturalist,  but  also  of 
the  most  casual  observer.  It  must  be  allowed  there 
is  sometliiug  ver>-  uncommon  and  unnatural  in  an 
oak  thus  continually  and  regidarly  putting  forth 
leaves  at  this  period  of  the  year,  whether  the  winter 
be  severe  or  otherwise.  Mr.  (Jilpin  observes,  that 
through  what  power  of  nature  this  strange  premature 
vegetation  is  occasioned,  he  believed  no  naturalist 
could  explain.  "  I  sent,"  he  tells  us,  "  some  of 
the  lea\e8  to  one  of  the  ablest  botanists  we  have 
had,  the  late  Mr.  Lightfoot,  author  of  the  Flora 
Scotica,  but  he  assured  me,  that  he  neither  could 
account  for  it  in  any  way,  nor  did  he  know  of  any 
other  instance  of  such  premature  vegetation,  except 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn." 

•  .Mr.  Cilpin  im'ntion«,  that  there  wa.<  ono  of  the  prosony  of  lliU 
oak,  Rronini;  in  the  garden  of  ihe   Uu.  1  '  .|. 

at    I'ulsiioilo,   which    had   its  biids  pei'  i< 

Deceniher  tlie  Iwenty-Iu-st,  in  thf  \-r:\r  i:  ,j„ 

the  uaual  time. 


After  such  an  opinion  fr<im  Huch  an  outlionty,  it 
is  not  without  Home  hesitjition  that  I  attempt  t<> 
account    for  the    <i.  i.e;     nor    should    I    do 

NO   at    all,     if    the  .  -    I     have   to  offer    did 

not  a|>pear  tu  lie  ut  oucc  lioth  siiiiplc  and  natiw- 
factory.  Dr.  Maton,  in  hi^  interesting  notnen  of 
the    Western  Cflunties,  •    to    the     (ilanton- 

bury    Tliom,  boa   «iigg<"  ther    it   might    not 

be  a  specimen  of  the  common  thorn,  but  origi- 
nally brought  into  this  country  by  pilgrimii  from 
the  East.  And  may  not  the  same  as  probably  be 
the  ca.se  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Cadenham 
Oak?  May  not  it,  or,  at  least,  the  oak  from  which 
it  s|)rung,  have  been  intrf)duecd  by  some  eastern 
pilgrim  or  traveller  on  their  return  from  the  Holy 
Land  ?  I  am  aware,  that  this  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  growing  thus  for  east,  could  not 
l)e  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty,  becin 
is  so  little  difl'erence  between  the  time  of  ir. 
and  that  of  Palestine,  that  it  would  not  uniuint 
either  for  the  thorn  or  the  oak  thus  pr<'mntiir''!y 
budding.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  they 
natives  even  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  were  in 
there  from  some  country  stdl  further  east,  and 
that  the  pilgritns  and  others,  Ix-ing  struck  by  the 
rimarkable  property  of  the  trees,  brought  them 
as  memorials  of  their  pilgrimage.  If  this  be  a  just 
view  of  the  case,  then  the  cau.«e  of  the  i>eculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  Cadenham  Oak  will  be  evident.  For  it 
is,  I  believe,  a  law  of  nature,  that  e%'ery  thing  endued 
with  life,  will  ever  follow  the  peculiar  inclina- 
tions of  its  innate  proptn.sities,  as  long  as  they 
exist,  unless  checked  and  prevented  by  some  over- 
powering cause,  and  this  disposition,  however  re- 
pressed by  force,  many  will  continue  to  show, 
whenever  they  are  allowed  an  opportunity.  In 
applying  this  to  the  Cadenham  Oak,  the  state  <if 
the  case  seems  to  stand  thus.  The  oak,  if  in  its 
native  land,  would  bud  and  b<>ar  leaves  at  a  time 
which  would  there  be  spring,  but  which,  in  fact, 
answers  to  our  winter.  Hence,  when  removed 
into  this  countrj',  it  shows  its  natural  bent,  which 
it  is  prevented  from  following  to  perfection  by 
the  severity  of  the  season ;  and  hence,  after  an 
ineffectual  struggle,  it  puts  off  its  full  budding  and 
bearing  of  leaves  till  our  spring-time;  and  then,  as 
it  were,  accommodates  itself  lor  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  to  the  manners  of  it.s  adopted  country. 
This  view  of  the  matter  may  ser\e  to  account,  in  an 
unobjectionable  manner,  for  the  singular  character  of 
the  oak. 

Mr.  Gilpin  si)eaks  of  the  tree,  fifty  years  back,  as 
being  then  healthy  and  vigon)us ;  our  engraving, 
which  is  from  a  drawing  lately  taken  on  the 
spot,  represents  it  as  almost  in  the  last  stage  of 
dissolution.  The  fact  is,  it  has  been  for  some  time 
falling  into  decay :  but  a  storm  in  the  present 
year  has  nearly  completed  its  destruction.  Happily, 
however,  for  the  good  people  of  Cadenham,  the 
younger  tree,  which  stands  by  its  side,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  its  acorns.  And  as  it  po»-<es.ses 
the  same  distinguishing  pniperty  as  the  aged  tree, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  take  its  place  in  the  world,  and 
receive,  in  its  tnm,  the  same  mingled  homage  and 
ill-usage  from  mankind  which  its  parent  has  so  long 
experienced.  And  thus  it  ever  is  in  this  changing 
scene  of  himion  life.  Each  successive  generation 
passes  away,  and  another  speedily  supplies  its  plate. 
Each  man,  in  his  time,  goes  to  his  long  home,  and 
leaves  his  situation,  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
to  be  occupiefi  by  another.  We  each  may  say. 
"And  so  'twill  be,  when  I  am  gone. ' 

D.  I.  h. 
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1525   f ■■-  ': '■•■  •' -  or  the  pa«^- '•  '-i  by  the 

it  ("orhin,  «■  r  coa^t. 

1706  .  laatwl  ihn .  %  whirli 

■•-■]>■  frozen  over  below  Luudon  Undf;e. 

1717  >  lulred  individuals  diowned  by  a  great 

WKDNESDAY,  25th. 
CiiRisntA>-DAT,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Nativitv. — At  what  preeicc 
;'■   :od,  or  why  tkis  particular  day  was  Mt  apart  for  the  rommemo- 
r  1     n  of  our  Bleaaea  Saviour's  birth,  is  no  where  preciwlv  accounted 

'-  - '   ■' ' -•  •'      '-''^t 

f 


!J\V  ,       V\  d3 


\! 


:    in  741,  it  > 

1   date,    rau.^.     ;..:.  ,  ..„..;i 

^'>nie;   and,  in    14J),    I'ope    Kugcniui 
V  in  all  (*hri<tian  rnunine«. 


display  of  good-will  to^^ 


advocated  ' 


.ty. 


published  about  the  year  97,  thai  i.«,  full  fifty-nine  year*  after  tht 

publication  of  St.  .Matthew's  lto<^pel,  and  when  all  the  othert  were 

(rcely  circulated  in  the  (Christian  (,'hurchei!. 

17*24   Diecl,  Thonun  Guy.  founder  of  Guy'is  Hospital. 

17U4  {'riiice  Lte  hoo  died  at  Hothcrhiihe  of  the  Small-poa. 

SATUHOAY,  28th. 
Innocents'  Dat, — Thin  day  has  bcrn  dedicated,  from  the  e«rlie«t 
apes,  to  the  memory  of  the  ctii"  n're<l  by  Herod  in  the 

town  of  Bethlehem.     In  this  ^  tyrant   hoped  to  have 

included  the  infant  .lesus ;  but,  i  ::iing  voice  of  the  angel, 

his  parents  were  comniande<l  to  carry  him  into  Kgypt.  To  ihe 
account  contained  in  Scripture,  profane  history  adds,  that  one  n( 
Herod's  sons  was  among  trie  innocents  who  pensbed  by  his  order. 

Sl'NOAV.  29th. 
First  Sunday  Arrrn  Ciikistmas 

MONDAY,  3fhh. 
1765  The  Prttender,  died  at  Kome,  aged  seventy-eight. 

TUESDAY,  31st. 
1460  Battle  of  Wakefield,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York,  and  3000 
Yorkists,  were  slain. 


UsKFUL  Mkmevto. — Jcnkin  Daniel,  who  was  Major  of 

Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in  Ifil5,  erected  a  stone  in  the  inarkcl- 

place  of  that  boroui^h  with  this  inscription : — 

"  T.  B.  Jenkin  Daniel,  Mayor, 

Who  seeks  to  find  eternal  treasure, 

Mus'  use  no  guile  in  weight  or  measure.     1615. 


Let  us  satisfy  our  own  coii-sciences,  and  trouble  not  our- 
selves by  lookinu  for  fame.  If  we  deserve  it,  we  shall 
iittain  to  it:  if  we  deserve  it  not,  we  rannot  force  it.  The 
pniise  bad  actions  obtain,  dies  soon  away ;  if  good  deeds 
arc  at  first  unworthily  received,  they  are  afterwards  more 
properly  appreciated. Skvkca. 

A  ORKAT  man  may  chance  to  lie  a  sloven  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  niian  who  is  a  tloren,  must  be  a  great  man. 


To  discover  truth  is  the  best  happiness  of  an  individual ; 
and  to  communicate  it,  is  the  gR-alesf  blessing  he  can 
bestow  upon  society. — ^Towmsk.nd. 

LONDON. 
JOHN    WILI-IAM    I'AUKKR,    WKST   8TKANI). 

l'i*lil.l»MKl>  Iff  Wfttiti.r  .Ni-MMm*.  rMir»  Out  rKHHT,  akii  llr  MovtMi.^  "*fl1« 
.11    lilt,  ta'jy    I  rmrr  HixrKWril,  AN» 

to  have   t/«i-n  :  f^jlit  hy  atl  P<mkt«li<-r««tkd  Nv««t.*n*lrn  iiil)(*>  Vtovdum. 
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TIIE  CAPTLF.  or  WARKWORTH,  IN 
NOUrnUMliKRLAM). 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  rivers  in  the 
North  of  England  is  tiie  Coquet,  which  rises  in  the 
north-west  part  of  Northumberluud,  and,  after 
leaving  the  lofty,  niike<l  hills,  i>a.*ses  eiistward,  with  n 
clear  and  rapid  Ktrram,  through  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  pictun-squc  districts  in  the  comitry. 
Ahinit  a  mile  from  the  motith  of  this  river,  on  the 
,  I  HK'k  of  '  leuee,  stands  the  Castle 

oi  irth.     Til.  Ill  hence  (says  Hutchin- 

son in  his  historj-,)  is  w  extensive  and  various,  that 
M.ti.iti  1:111  carry  but  a  very  imjKTfect  idea  of  its 
ties:  to  the  east  and  north-east 
„  |...    ,  .  it,  with  wliich  you  take  in  Dun- 
',   and    Hunibrough  Castles,    at    the    most 
lit  of  land.    The  I'arn  Islands  lie  scattered 
s  on  the  face  of   the  waters;  and  at  a 
1  1    the    mouth   of   the    River 

^  ul,  with  its  ruined  monastery. 

To  the  north  yuu\ic\va  ricldy-cultivated  country; 
weefward,  the  banks  of  the  river,  graced  with  little 
V  which    here    and    there    impend   on    its 

„  liniini-1.       To    the  pouth  lies  an  extensive 

I)lam,  incli:  1,  crowded  with  villages, 

and  inten-i  •   whilst,  on  the  extreme 

distance,  the  ditlerent  tints  of  the  landscape,  arising 
frt>m  the  various  objects,  require  colours  to  convey 
their  picture  tt)  the  mind. 

The  village  of  Wurkworth  is  situated  on  the 
northern  inclination  of  this  hill,  and  forms  a  pleasing, 
though  steep,  approach  to  the  castle.  Grose,  who  has 
given  two  views  of  this  castle  in  his  Antiquities,  says, 
nothing  can  be  so  magnificent  and  picturesque,  from 
what  part  soever  it  is  viewed;  and  though,  when 
entire,  it  was  far  from  lx.'ing  destitute  of  strength, 
yet  its  appearance  does  not  excite  the  idea  of  one  of 
those  rugged  fortresses  destined  solely  for  war,  who.se 
gloomy  Uiwers  suggest  to  the  imagination  only 
dungeons,  chains,  and  executions,  but  rather  that  of 
such  an  ancient,  hospitable  mansion,  as  is  alluded  to 
by  Milton, 

Where  throngs  of  knights,  and  barons  W<1, 
In  weeds  of  j)eacc  high  triumiihs  hold. 

The  castle  and  moat,  accord 
copied  upwards  of  five  acres  ■ 
donjon,  containing  a  chajH'l,  and  a  variety  <■ 
apartments,  stands  on  the  north  side,  and  1-  i 

c.ii  ;in  artificial  mount,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
li.lty  ob»er\att»ry.  Tlie  area  is  encli>~.il  Tiv  walls 
garnished  with  towers.    Tlie  principal  :  \ihii.h 

is  on  the  south  side,  has  been  a  sUiu  ..>  <.v.,„>4-,  but 
only  a  few  of  its  apartments  now  remain. 

The  Castle  and  Harony  of  Warkworth  belonged  to 
Rnger  Fitz-Riehard.  who  held  them  by  the  service  of 
lit's   fee  of  ■■  at  of  Henry  the  Second, 

•inu'-d  in  :  ly  for  several   successive 

by  John  siiniained 
I  .  death,    nnd  provided 

he   died  witlioiil   u  ii|>(m   K- 

First.      Tliey  were  I    upon   II. 

aiiccj'tor  of  the  Earls  of  Northu 
F.dwa'rd  the  Third.  Alter  being  »e\. 
fi-ited  and  recovered,  they  wire  finally  reston-d,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  thi:  Fifth,  to  Henry,  fourth 
Earl  of  Northuml)erl.ind,  and  have,  since  that  period, 
ctmtiiiued  in  the  |H>MseM»ion  of  the  noble  and  illiis- 
triou*  house  of  Percy.  This  clastic  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Percy  family,  and,  in  L<-land's  time, 
wat  wfll  mrnteyncd ;  but,  in  lG/2,  ita  timber  and  lead 
were  granted  to  oni-  of  their  agint'.,  and  the  iirincijud 
part  of  it  w-as  unnxifed.     It   is  not  tertaiuly  known 


,  oc- 

1.  or 


d  the 

(the 

by 

for- 


when  it  was  built.  The  gatrwiiy  and  outer  Walls  are 
e\idiiitly  the  work  of  a  very  n.'m(ite  age;  but  the 
kivp  exhiliits  jieculiarities  of  a  nuire  recent  and  more 
opulent  iK-riod,  and  was,  probably,  built  by  the 
Pen-y  family. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Coquet,  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  castle,  is  Warkwohtii  Hk.kmita(;e, 
which  has  obtained  gn-at  et'lcbrity  by  the  beiiutil'ul 
and  interesting  piK-m,  The  Hermit  of  M'arkwnrth, 
written  by  Dr.  Percy,  IJishop  of  Uromore,  in  1771. 
The  apjiroaeh  is  kept  in  neat  order,  and  still  retains 
its  original  form  ;  a  narrow  walk,  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  confined  by  lofty  perdendicular  rocks  to  about 
the  width  of  four  feet,  lea<ls  to  the  door  of  this  ludy 
retreat.  From  the  summit  of  these  rocks,  a  grove  of 
oaks  is  suspended,  ciusting  a  solemn  shade ;  and 
from  their  base  issues  a  spring  of  the  purest  water, 
which  formerly  su|)plied  the  recluse. 

This  sweet  sequestered  vale  I  elioso 
Tliese  rooks  and  Imnninj;  grove  ; 

For  oft  beside  tliat  niurinurirt);  stream 

My  love  was  wont  to  rove. Hermit  of  W. 

Tlie  steps,  vestibule,  and  chief  apartments  of  the 
hermitage,  are  hewn  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  free-stone 
rock,  whose   oiitside  face  is   about  twenty  feet  high, 
embowered  with   stately  tnvs,   imi)endiiig  from   the 
top  of  the   precipice  and  fissures   of  the  cliffs.     One 
lower  and  outward  apartment  (which  prtibably  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  original  building.)  is  of  ashiar 
masonry,  built  up  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  and 
appears  to  have  been  attached  as  a  kitchen,  having  a 
range,  or  fin--i)lace,  six  feet  wide.     Passing  from  this 
outward  building,  you  ascend,  by  seventeen  steps,  to 
a  little  vestibule.     Alwvc  the  inner  door-way  appear 
the  remains  of  an  inscription,  from  the  Latin  version 
of  the   Psalms,   which   is,   in   our  translation,  "  my 
tears  have  Ix-en  my  food  day  and  night."     Adjoining 
to  this  is  the  priiKii)al  a])artment,  a  chapel,  which  is 
eighteen   feet    in    length,    and    seven   and   a  half  in 
bn-adth  and  height,  and  is  curiously  decorated  in  the 
old  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  as  is  represented  in 
the  engraving.     At  the  east  end  of  this   cha|)el  is  an 
altar,     formed     across    the   whole     apartment,     and 
ascended   by  two  steps  ;  behind  this  are  a  niche  or 
cavity  for  a  crucifix,  and  the  remains  of  a  glory.    On 
the  right  hand,  near  the  altar,  in  another  niche,  is  the 
rejiresentation    of    a     table-monument,     (no    chink 
appearing,  to  lead  to   the   supposition    that    it   is  hol- 
lowed  for  any  human   remains,)    with  a   recumbent 
female   figure,  the  hands  and  arms  of  which  appear 
to  have   bwn  elevated.     At   the  I'oot   of  this   monu- 
ment, and  cut  in  the  wall,   is  the  figure  of  an  hermit 
on  his  knees,  resting  his  head  on  his  riglit  hand,  and 
his  left  placed   on    his  bosom,   as   in  a  lamenting   or 
jiensivc  posture.     The  whole   is   beautifully  designed 
and  executed  in  the  solid  rock,  and  has  all  the  deco- 
rations of  a  complete  Gothic  church  or  cathedral  in 
miniature. 

From  the  chaix'l  is  an  entrance  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, over  the  diKir  of  which  is  sculptured  a  shield 
with  the  crucifixion,  and  several  instruments  of 
torture  ;  here  is  another  altar,  like  that  in  the  cliap<l, 
and  a  n-cess  in  the  wall  for  the  reception  of  a  bed. 
(See  Engraving,  p.  218.)  In  this  chainl)er  is  a  small 
closet,  cut  in  the  wall  to  the  north,  and  leading  to  an 
an  ojien  gallery,  which  commands  a  most  splendid 
prosjK'ct  up  the  river.  From  these  cells  there  are 
winding  stairs  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  to  ita  summit, 
wher<',  it  is  snpposed,  the  hermit  had  liis  olitory,  or 
garden. 

It  is  the  nnivcrsal  tradition,  that  the  first  hermit 
was  one  of  the  Bertram  family,  which  had  once  con- 
siderable possessions  in  Northumberland,  and  imposed 
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this  iKimnrc  \ipon  Iuui^lIi  tu  "xpiut/- the  murder  of 
hiH  hr.ith.r,  to  which  uct  he  hud  been  gouded  by 
moUveii  uriititig  from  jealouwy. 

'  Vilo  traitor,  yii-lil  that  lailv  up  I' 
Anil  (luick  hi.i  Hwnnl  be  drew  ; 

The  Htranifer  tum'd  in  nuddon  ragSt 
And  at  Sir  Bertram  tluw. 


Will 

(. 

Bui 


I  )  t '  I  1. 1  . 1 1 1 1   .' 


^revail'd. 


I 


Ami  liiid  the  strantjer  luvr.—flermit  qf  IK. 

In  the  postscript  to  this  |)oom.  Dr.  Pei' 
that  the  memory  of  the  first  hermit  was  li. 
reijard  and  veneration  by  the  Percy  family,  tliut  lli<  y 
afterwards  maintained  a  chantry  priest,  to  reside  in 
the  hermitage,  and  celebrate  mu.s«  in  the  chapel, 
whose  allowance,  uncommonly  liberal  and  munitieent, 
was  continued,  down  to  the  dissidution  of  the  monas- 
teries ;  and  then  the  whole  salary,  together  with  the 
hermitui;e  and  all  its  dependencies,  reverted  back  t<j 
the  family,  having  never  been  endowed  in  mi)rtmain. 
On  this  account  we  have  no  record  which  fixes  Uie 
date  of  the  fonndatiim,  or  gives  any  particular 
account  of  the  first  hermit. 

[Our  Erigravin({»  uro  from  V 
aruson,  an  eiuiuent  artiitt.  of  N 


.  Mr.T.M.Rich- 

apou-Tyue.] 


CHRIST\L\.S,  1833. 


Ilnw  liindly  do  wo  think  of  those  nc  honour  npon  cirth. 
Of  him  our  varli<»t  wanW  have  owned,  and  her  who  give  u«  birth; 
Of  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  friend,  around  our  homo  (irc-sidc, 
VVhclhvr  Ihey  live  or  far  or  near,  or  have  before  us  died. 

Ami  «hall  not  onn  kind  thought  nf  Thfp  rni<*o  np  our  heartA  above, 

Thou '  '       •    '  '  '  ..ur  love! 

IKai  II  more  dear. 

The  .'VI 

There  U  no  cartlily  friend  would  do  for  ua  what  Thou  ha.4t  done. 
Or  love,  a.*  Th«u,  tlie  race  tor  whom  Thou  gav'st  tliine  only  .Sod  ; 
Vet  wc  the  while  are  tlianklesA  all ;  the  souIh  tiiat  else  were  lost! 
Uiwwn  the  Giver,  slieht  the  gift,  neglect  its  fearful  coat. 

'  .  ;iy  out  of  oi;  worj ; 

.  be  within  red  ! 

1  .1.  ...N>,  !,,.>,  1. ,  II.  II. ar  and  kceii  1    i  mm  si"-t  the  increase  ! 
And  liear,  abundantly  bear,  fruit  in  patience  aud  in  peace. 

Spirit- '     '■ '        -' ......    1.-.., -,■--. 

Tliiii 

May  I  ,ili, 

And  iui.i;;c  llaa  ht^li  on  lU.-.  tltiuuc,  wtiU  au  uuwavciing  Uith. 

Iti-'e  !  e.irly  ri^r  '  to  prni^'o  nnd  prayer,  yo  rnn=nmril  >innera  !  rise  ! 
Thi"!  is  tlio  1  M!  the  skies! 

To  IK,  tn  u  I  led  ! 

Kacli  eye  be  ,,.».  ^.. d  gratitude. 

O  !  coulil  wc  reverently  know,  declare,  and  love  our  Lord, 
Ho.v  surely  would  each  proud  oflTeiice  be  fteen,  confessed,  abhorred! 
How  tinly  should  we  strive,  and  pray,  and  search  otir  heartd  within. 
To  cleause  them,  by  His  holy  law,  from  every  secret  sin. 

And  as  young  hearts  devotedly  to  those  they  love  will  turn, 
]\l.iy  we  be  turned  and  look  to  Christ,  an<l  all  Mia  meckncM  learn. 
What  kindness  and  what  ptMitlenoss,  what  majesty  aud  power 
Artayeil  the  Saviour  from  IIU  birth  to  His  lait  dreadful  hour. 

*i '  -  He  bore  want,  sorrow.  -  i>  lin, 

'     Let  him  not  have  bor  ■  i  vain, 

'  1  our  souls!     Let  hun  oui ,    -ic! 

May  we  reiiieuiber  liow  lie  died, — give  lliiu  our  lite  and  love. 

Unto  the  Saviour  lei  each  heart,  each  melting  heart  1»  won  ; 
Tlii«  I    the  lime  lie  came  on  earth,  Uod's  own  incarnate  Jion! 
He  lius  .1  tiuic  to  turn  to  Him  in  failh  without  delay. 
To  seek  Hun  while  Ue  ycl  is  near,— die  life,  the  truth,  the  way. 

On  the  nnnlonded  snn  no  f»vo  miv  tr:ire  at  bnrnint;  noon. 

Vet     "  ,.„u: 

.So  ii: 
N'oi  I' 

He  laid  litem  down,  the  majesty,  the  might,  that  were  I  Us  own; 
lie  quenehed  His  sovereign  diadem,— He  left  His  glorious  throne; 
The  great  Creator  shared  on  earth  the  creature's  want  and  woes. 
That  we  niiftht  share  with  Him  in  heaven  ihe  joy  His  love  be»lows. 

Now  ijlory  be  to  (iod,  our  Gotl,  the  Father  of  our  Lord, 
The  Inilier.  Im  His  ■..iku,  of  all  who  keep  His  holy  word. 
Glory  to  (iod  !  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  given! 
And  peace  on  earth,  good-will  lo  man,  the  ransomed  of  heaven. 

il. 
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PlTC.MBv's  TsLAVn  i-  ulrs  loni;  bytVir.-i-  ^ro«d  ; 

Il  It 

I:.  .  tha 

iiiiiUt    ul'   1^  T' f 

rliinala   ia    :  it    .< 
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At 


pro- 

I  „i| 


amid  the  aurf. 


1: 
til 

I! 
I   u 

ClIlllU.I  |[ll  Ml      . 

pursuit  of  I ' 

Vi..i,,ii,        11. 

1' 
(1. 

ruek.H,  i  so  inanv 

which  II  '  rolls  in  ii] 

The  pulli  down  the 
ridge,  in  precipitous  in 
tlio  imtivus,  wlu), 
and  down  its  furm 
II,  ^ 

tl 

ltliiii\>iiiiiii<i%.',    ttiniii     ii'iiiii'i      I 

attempt  to  land  ;    at   the  fiiot  of  i 

and  a  hone  lem..    runTnl.    ili..    n 

natives.  On  ' 

overlooking 

Bounty   having  been  burned  there,      i  .   tho 

mutineers  found  four  images,  aliout  si \  jdat- 

furm,  similar  to  the  maraes  at  En.ster  Isluiul. 

Tliu  natural  vegetable  productions  of  this  island  arc  nn- 
merou.s,  as  the  Cocoa-nut,  Banana,  Bread-fruit,  Plantain, 
Water-melon,    Pumpkins,    Potatoes,     Puaso,    Suirar-c.nne, 
Ginger,   Turmeric,  Tobacco,   the    TP( 
other  tropical  trees  and  plants.     Of  W 
oidv  those  which  were  intri"'        '  '  '   •  ^. 

At  the  period  of  Captain  lony  con- 

(iisl.'il      .,('    ^iMi-viv      i,..r..,.i,        ,^ in'tii.il,.^ 

A  ,  women,  v 

tie  aildren  of  t 

the  black  men  who  accompanied  them.     Ti. 

islanders  are  tall,  robust,  and  healthy :  the  n^ 

the  men  ia  Ave  feet  ten  inches,  their  Tr 

tioneil,  round,  nnd  straight;  and  simple  ^ 

of  exen  iiiveu  them  great  muae;.  Tlio 

jierfecl  ind  good-nature  depicted  ii  un- 

teuauccs,   aim   uie   cheerfulness,  and  v  ; 

throughout   the   colony,  render  them   ■ 


affected  their 


visiters.  Cnj 
and  spent  ^ 
attention   a 
up  to  as  a  ) 
much  as  th<' 

The  feniiiles  are  rather  above  tho  size  of  1" 
their  limbs,  from  their  Iwing  accustomed  i 
climb  the  hills,  arc  unusually  muscular,  bi.' 
and  maimers  are   perfectly   feminine.      Tl  • 
though  fairer  than  that  of  the  men.  i.-  ■ 
their  dark  glossy  hair,   nicely  oiled,  I. 
shoulders    in    long  waving   tresses,    aim    i 
biuk  from    the   forehead   and  temples,  au'i 
cli.iiil..t    111'  small    red   ■■■■    "i,.i.,    ,,..,,,  ,ti.. 
(:  ui  the   F 

til  >  of  the  T 

are   cheerful,   their  eyes   dark   ; 
teeth    while  and  even.      Their 
disjilayud    in    a    very    striK 
Beechey's  first  visit.     It  b. 
was   a  British    man-of-war,   l'c;ir»    were   tiU.    :  ■ 
it  camo  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him       j  i 
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Enclnnd.  Tlie  whole  colony  were  in  a  consternation, 
anil  the  females  in  tears;  but  as  soon  as  his  iterfect 
safety  was  assured  to  them,  the  affe<-tionate  manner 
in  which  his  dauphter  Hannah  Young,  and,  indeed,  all 
i"  females,  embraced  and  conirratulaled  him,  was 

iiiovinu-  They  welcomed  the  olliiers  with  (ireat 
foiuiiiiM.  and  conducted  them  to  the  village,  which  con- 
sisted of  five  houses,  built  upon  a  cleared  piece  of  p  ound 
sloping  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  and  on  every  other  side 
b  luiided  by  lofty  craps,  or  groves  of  Palms,  or  Cocoa-nut 
and  ulhcr  tropical  trees. 

The   houses  are  substantially  built,  and  consist  of  two 
floors,   both   boarded ;    as    are   also   the  sides,   in    sliding 

Canels.  The  upper  floor  is  the  licd-room,  around  which  the 
eds  are  arrangid  in  the  neatest  order.  These  consist  of  a 
fixed  bedstead,  raised  about  eighteen  inches,  and  boarded ; 
up<m  the>e  is  laid  a  mattress,  covered  with  native  cloth ; 
and  the  sheets  are  of  the  same  material.  In  the  lower 
room  stands  a  large  table,  with  seats  round  it.  The  floor 
is  raised  about  a  fbot  from  the  ground,  and  Iwarded :  it 
communicates  with  the  upper  by  a  ladder,  placed  at  a  trap- 
door in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  At  the  back  of  the 
houses  are  the  places  for  fattening  pigs,  fowls,  and  goats: 
and  beyond  are  the  cultivated  grounds,  producing  the 
Yam,  Raiiana,  Plantain,  Water-melon,  Potato,  and  various 
other  roots  and  fruits,  upon  which  the  natives  chiefly  subsist. 
The  occupations  of  these  people  do  not  present  much 
variety,  but  their  strict  attention  to  the  duties  of  Religion, 
and  their  uniform  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  are 
very  remarkable,  and  put  to  shame  those,  who,  residing  in 
inirc  civilized  countries,  possess  much  greater  advantages. 
Tii.y  rise  with  the  sun,  and  offer  up  a  prayer  before  leaving 
tin-  nxim.  They  have  morning  and  evening  prayer  toge- 
ther, and,  on  going  to  rest,  never  fail  to  commit  thein- 
S''l\es  ti)  the  care  of  the  Di>-ine  Being.  The  Sabbath  is  in- 
viinably  a  day  of  rest  to  them  from  the  ordinary  labours  of 
hf.-  Tlicv  ha\e  built  themselves  a  place  of  worship,  where 
three  services  on  that  day.  A  seaman,  named 
.1  I,  was  so  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  their  lives 

tlmt  lie  look  up  his  residence  amongst  them,  and,  at  the 
time  of  Captain  Beechey's  visit,  nfhciated  as  cleriryman. 
That  i)flii-er  attended  the  V.I :  '    '     '       ' 

with  the  Mniple  piety  and 

1       '  lit,.  ,j    j|_^,    n,(|,.    ,., 

I  -  read,  partly  1)>    I  1 


)1.     I   ■,   I  .  ;ind  found 

•    ■■  .....    _   ii'.Urs.     We 

IT,  to  be   obhged  to  add,  that  the  subse- 
1  thi»  man   has  1m  i  n  far  fnjm  correct,  and 
t  I  hiin  to  be  unfit  for  tl  had  assumed. 

•■rhn  hnd   nttained  li  ii   ysr.  was  un- 

1  !  ir  his  a^c.    Ili  'd  his 

hat,   And  smi>^  ii  his 

(  ■•■■•>■:    .  M.  To 

I  .-.  '•,   -.1   ilrsirC    to 

go  10    hngiand,  aiiuuugii  aware  oi   lui;  lalal  culuc(^uCDCC* 


that  might  result  from  such  a  step ;  but  the  universal  grief 
and  lamentation  of  the  whole  colony,  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  him,  induced  him  to  give  up  all  idea  of  leaving  them 
and  he  continued  with  them  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  March,  18J9.  During  his  life,  he  was  looked  up 
to  as  the  father  of  the  whole  family :  and,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  they  would  choose  a 
chief  to  succeed  him,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
yet  done  so  since  his  decease. 

These  islanders  eat  very  little  animal  food .  they  have 
hogs  and  goats,  but  the  flesh  and  the  milk  of  the  latter  are 
not  much  relished  by  them.  The  hog  is  invariably  baked 
in  an  oven  made  in  the  ground,  as  is  practised  in  Olaheite. 
Fowls,  also,  are  fattened  in  considerable  numbers;  but 
the  yam  and  the  cocoa-nut,  dressed  in  different  ways,  con- 
stitute their  chief  subsistence. 

Their  bill  of  mortality  for  thirty-flvc  vears  must  be  an 
object  of  speculative  curiosity  to  the  political  economist.  It 
appears  that  up  to  Captain  Beecheys  visit,  in  1825,  the 
population  consisted  of  nine  Englishmen  and  six  male,  and 
twelve  female,  Otaheiteans,  the  survivors  of  the  original 
party,  together  with  sixty-two  children  born  on  the  island. 
Seven  English  and  six  Otaheitean  men  had  been  irmr- 
dcred ;  one  Englishman,  four  women,  and  two  children, 
had  died  a  natural  death ;  and  two  women  had  been 
killofl  by  falls  fVom  the  cliff.  They  huN-e  no  medicine, 
except  salt-water,  ginger-lea,  and  abstinence,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  simple  complaints.  Their  principal 
disorder  is  a  tendency  to  plethora,  but  in  most  cases  the 
patient  is  relieved  by  blcedinp  at  the  nose. 

They  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  content- 
ment, and  are  virtuous,  religious,  cheerful,  and  hospi 
table.  No  serious  differences  have  occurre<l  to  mar  their 
social  comfort;  and  their  disputes,  to  use  their  own  language, 
are  only  "quarrels  of  the  mouth."  They  studiously 
avoid  tho.se  amusements  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  dissi- 
pation or  immorality,  and  their  manners  in  this  respect  are 
a  perfect  contrast  to  those  of  the  native  women  in  the 
I'olynesian  groups.  Adams  assured  Captain  Beechey  that 
not  a  single  instance  of  immoral  conduct  had  occurred 
among  the  females,  since  the  death  of  Quintal  ;  and  both 
sexes  are  remarkable  for  the  strictness  with  which  they 
adhere  to  tlieirword.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurrcil, 
in  the  case  of  Polly  Young  and  George  Adams.  Tlio 
latter  had,  when  quite  a  youth,  conceiveil  an  attiicliment 
(or  Polly,  but  she  declared  to  her  companions  that  she 
"  never  would  .marry  Ge«irge  Adams."  Tliey  grew  up 
however,  and  it  appears  that  no  suitable  partner  for  either 
could  be  found,  and  at  the  time  of  Captain  Becchcy's  visit, 
Adams  referred  the  cn«c  to  him  and  the  other  ofliccrs  for 
consideration.      Tl  il  as  their  opinion,  that  a  rash 

vow  was   more   pi  .    in    the   breach    than   in  the 

oil-'  '-■   parties  wore   Iwth  very    young, 

ai.  Ill  a  mature  judgment,  at  the  time 

til'  niiule,  it  would  be  wrong  to  adhere  to  it. 

P'  'lid  not  see  the  affair  in  the  same  light, 

aud  uiiuuu^o  Kiio  admitted  that  her  opinion  of  her  lover 
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MUM  altered,  sho  doclarod  "nbu  would  not  break  ner  word 
on  any  nt-fiiuiit,"  nur  had  tho  penuaiion*  of  tbu  offlcvr* 
any  enWt  tip<in  her. 

riu-  niarkud  iliiruronro  between  ibo  new*  wbifli  prevails 
111  111!  thu  liilun<U  of  the  Puc-iflr  i»  kept  up  here,  in  run- 
seijuenro  of  wbifb,  tbo  feumluH  ore  never  Huflered  to  »it 
down  at  tbo  HUiue  tnblu  with  the  men ;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  toel  this  uh  a  Kru-vunco,  and  neither  itcx  were 
niuih  pleased  with  the  lutcrliTenco  of  the  ofllcen  to 
relievo  Ibeiii  from  this  mark  of  Kupponed    inferiority. 

At    llui    liiuo   of  Captain  UeeolieyH   visit,  considerable 

ap|irebeiisioiis  were  eiitertaiiied,  that  by  tlie  i '  ■  •■ 

of    the    eoloiiy,   the    inland     niiKht    provi-    n 

tho   Hup|>ort   of    Its    inhabitants.      It    thertl  .        ,,    

desirable  to  re;iioM!  them  to  some  other  island,  whieb  ottered 
a  more  eertain  prospect  of  iiup|H)rt  for  thoir  increusini; 
nunibem.  Aeeordint,'lv,  iin  urrun);enioiit  hnviuK  been 
effected  between  Ibe  British  Govenimcnt  and  the  au- 
thorities of  Olabeile,  for  a  pront  of  land  fo'  their  use, 
on  that  island,  the  Comet  Sloop,  Captiiin.Sundilands,  arrived 
ot  I'ltrairiis  Island  on  the  2Htb  of  FrbmaiT,  IS.Tl,  and 
otfered  to  lake  on  Uiuiil  any  of  the  inhabitaiilH  who  were 
lesiroiis  of  reniiiviii){  to  Otalieite.  On  the  "lb  of  March, 
the  whole  colony  bail  accepted  the  oH'er,  and  with  their 
little  pro|)crty  sailed  for  that  island,  llieir  reception  was 
conlial  and  friemlly,  and  they  wen-  located  on  a  rich  tract 
of  land ;  but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Otnheiteuns  were  so  different  to  their  own, 
and  tho  dissolute  conduct  of  soni-:  so  disgusted  them,  that 


'•■••■ ' '  ■  •'■■•V  "■•-•   •' ••-Vod  with  « 

bordM.    Ttmy 

'    ,  —       re,  araordinrijr, 

put  on  board  an  American  veaiol,  and  taken  back  to  their 

native  island. 

Nubse({uent  arcountu  nt   ■  .  nt  itay  at 

Otnbeite    wsis    bv   no    mc  !r    nmrili. 

It  bii  I 
to  dr 

John    lioii.'i,    :iii.i    Ho    . 
habits,    bud    married    nai' 

■  '    ■   '         !  their  inlln 

The   lar 

...,■    .lull     I 


pastor  and  preceptor.     At   his 
their    stills,    established    a    Ten., 
turiie<l  in   some  measure    to    tbiir   furiiier    »l.i' 
and  moral  discipline.    They  nr>'  bnppy  nt  bn*iir 
and  the  three  K. 

their  immoral  •                                                                       I 
latest    rettirii    iiihmi'     tncir    iiiiinocr..    '^r\riii\   iiuii-,     ;iii<i    a 
closer  exumination  of  tho  island  Iwis  proved  that  it  is  capa- 
ble   of   supporting    one    thousand   p  ■-    •-  ■    -  -    >' > 

apprehensions  of  an  overgrown  jx"!"- 

taineil  for  many  year*  to  come.     Tin.  .  -  :, 

is    critical,    and    rc<iuires    tho  attention   of  the    religiou* 
world,  which,  wo  trust,  will  not  lie  withheld. 


DOUNTT    OAY,    riTCAinNS    ISLAND.      FHOM    CAPTAIN    BUCUtV. 


THE  HAMPSHIRE  FOWLER. 

Gilpin  describes  the  occupation  of  fowlinp  on  tho  Hamp- 
shire coast  as  very  hazardous.  Tho  fisherman,  who  in 
summer  plies  tho  shores  at  hii;h  water,  with  his  lino  or 
his  net;  in  winter,  takes  his  pun  as  eveninj;  draws  on,  and 
runuinp  his  boat  up  into  tho  little  creeks,  which  the  tide 
leaves  in  tho  mud,  hos  there  in  patient  expectation  of  his 
prey. 

Sea-fowl  commonly  feed  by  night,  and  when  tho  fowler 
hears  the  noise  of  a  llight  of  them  in  the  air,  (like  a  pack 
of  bounds  in  full  cry,)  he  listens  attentively,  and  if  he  is 
»o  fortunate  as  to  have  them  alipltt  near  him,  he  listens 
with  still  Closer  attenlion  for  any  little  sound  which  there 
may  be  araong  so  numerous  a  host  (for  thony;h  they  march 
in  music,  the)  feed  in  silence) ;  it  is  so  dark,  he  can  take 
no  aiui ;  he  therefore  pives  bis  fire  at  a  venture ;  and 
instantly  catcbiuj;  up  his  other  gun,  fires  again,  where  be 
supptwes  tho  lUwk  to  rise  in  the  air.  llis  gains  for  the 
night  are  now  deciilcd  ;  and  be  has  only  to  gather  his 
harvest,  groping  alwut  in  his  mud-pattens*  in  quest  of 
his  booty,  and  picking  up,  perhaps  a  dozen,  or  |KThaps 
not  one. 

*  Muii-pattens  arc  flat  pieces  of  wood,  tied  to  the  (tH  to  prevcat 
their  :>ialdni;  ia  the  mud 


There  was  an  unhappy  fowler,  who  was  seekinar  wild 
ducks,  and  intent  only  on  his  game,  and  who  f       '  ' 
self  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  returning  tide:  ; 
it  was  in   the    day  time,  his    mud-patlens  pre 
running  fast  enough  to  get  out  of  the  danger.     .\  -    ,      -: 
resource,  he  went  to  a  part  of  the  plain  which  \i;ls  .i-  -,,1 
above  tho  water,  and   striking  the  barrel  of  his  fowlii'n;- 
piece  (which  was  very  long)  deep  into  the  mud,  he  held 
fast  by  it,  waiting  for  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.     The  water 
made  a  rapid  advance,  it  covered  tho  ground  on  which   he 
stood — it  rippled  over  his  feet — it  gained  his  knees — his 
waist — button    after    button    was   swallowed    up-^till    at 
length  it  a<lvanced  over  his  very  shoulders.     V::' 
ing  heart,  be  gave  up  himself  for  lost.     Still,  li 

held  fast  by  his  anc!>..r   ..n.l   l,.,\...,l    r ,.i    ,., 

boat.     While  he  wa> 
sudden  destruction,  b;- 

He  thought  he  saw  the  upiwrinost  button  of  his 
to  appear:  still  the  turn  of  the  tide  was  so  slow,  i 
long  before  he  could  assure  himself  that  tlic   button  mus 
,  fairly   abovo   the   water.     At   length,   however,  a   second 
button  appearing,  his  transports  of  joy  may  be  imagined, 
and  they  gave  hiiu  spirits  to  wait  till  the  water  hail  en 
tircly  retired. 
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JOHN  FREDERIC  OBERLIN. 

Ni  ^ini-ps  of  Alsaci-  and 

Lo:  '"''i  hy  a  dwp  valley 

(mm  the  <!  <1  the  Voisgcs,  is 

anuthor  ni<>>^  volcanic  origin  is 

marked  hy  one  ot  its  niunos,  U»c  L'hamp  de  Feu,  or 
Fiflil  ot"  Fire.  On  this  rangv  is  sitviati-d  the  Ban  de 
la    Roche,   a   dii^trict    hif^h.  bleak   and  barren,  but 

})<»> '  :in  interest  which  many  a   more   genial 

n-L  I   claim  in  vain,  as  having  enjoyed  the 

nniu'try  oi  one  of  tlic  most  apostolical  men  that 
have  ever  adorned  the  Church  of  Christ,  John 
Fretleric  Oberlin. 

This  exemplary  pastor  was  bom  of  protestant 
parents,  at  Stnitsbonrg,  in  1 7  >0.  Many  remarkable 
traits  of  his  youthful  piety  and  benevolence  are  on 
record.  His  character,  however,  seems  always  to 
have  been  firm  and  decided;  and  his  earliest  wish 
was  to  embrace  the  profession  of  anus.  Uut  from 
this  purjjose  he  was  diverted  by  a  still  stronger 
dcsiiv  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry; 
and,  without  dwelling  on  liis  history  till  the  year 
176',  we  will  at  once  state,  that  he  theu,  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  accepted  an  invitation  to  un- 
dertake the  spiritual  charge  of  one  of  the  two  pro- 
testant  i)arishcs  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  comprising 
the  hamlets  of  Fondai,  Belmont,  Waldbach,  Billefosse, 
and  Zolhach.  To  that  uninviting  spot  he  at  once 
repaired;  and  there,  tcUhuul  ever  changing,  or  wishing 
to  change  his  place,  he  remained  for  half  a  century,  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  exhibiting  a  glorious 
example  of  ministerial  skill,  assiduity,  and  devotcd- 
ncss. 

Oberlin,  in  his  religious  principles,  was  eminently 
spiritual.  He  ever  looked  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  faith,  with  the  hope  of 
salvation  but  through  faith  in  his  blood,  and  deeply 
sensible  of  his  own  insufficiency  to  do  any  good 
work  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Bible, 
as  he  termed  it,  the  Ix-loved  Bible,  was  his  delight 
and  his  treasure;  and  a  striking  feature  in  liis 
religious  creed  was  his  persuasion  of  a  Providence 
acting  by  frequent  and  direct  in'  ■  ■  'i.  The 
religious    principles    which   he    him  rtained, 

he  was  unremitting  in  his  labour  uud  uuxiety  to 
impress  on  the  people  committed  to  his  pastoral 
charge.  In  this  brief  sketch,  it  is,  however,  our 
wish  to  dwell  less  on  the  opinicms  and  tenets  of 
Oberlin,  than  on  his  extraordinary  skill  and  hap|>y 
success  in  rendering  his  ministerial  cares  edicacious. 

The  great  secret  of  his  influence  was,  that  his 
|)Cople  could  not  fail  to  jwrceive  that  he  himself 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred  truths  he 
taught  to  others ;  that  he  was  unfeignedly  solicitous 
for  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare;  tliat  he 
de\        '    "    '  !'  s  of  his  mind  and  body,  was 

re;i  ■   spent  in   their  service.     Tlie 

heui't  in  not  Luiaau,  that  is  able  to  resist  such 
claim"  on  it**  jrmtitnde  nnd  nttaehment;  and  by 
"  t  '        'wn   bent 

tic  of  one 

man,  to  himsi-it.  iiius  much  in  general.  But  wc 
wi>li  \-\  I'litci'  :i  little  more  into  the  details  of  his 
nil  - ;    and  what  first   strikes  us,  is   his 

8t  I  .'  <  '  •  ^°n  with  a  %  iew  to  lead  his  people  to 

g  '  '  civilize  them  and  to  improve  their  tem- 

■<m. 

t  of  the  Ban  dc  la  Roche  was  cut  off 
ii'iiw   1  -.  Mi  tho  rest  of  tl»e  world,  by 

want    I'  i^ly.    one    of    the    earliest 

cm  ,    ii:i(le  his   \v  -I't 

all  .  road  to  ^  .^ ; 

and,    lu   order    tu   uvcrcumc    the   oppobiUuu   reused 


against  his  plans  of  improvement,  the  pastor  wns 
seen,  with  his  pick-axe  in  his  hand,  heading  the  [imvz 
of  roiul-makers.  By  his  persuasions,  anil  under  \\\- 
direction,  a  briilge  over  a  mountain-torrent  was  also 
constructed,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name  ot 
the  Pont  de  Cliuritu.  A  communication  with  the 
neighb«urh(M)d  being  thus  opened,  his  next  rare  wiis 
to  improve  the  cultivation  and  husbandry  of  lii- 
parish.  He  exhibited  new  fruits  in  his  own  garden, 
as  well  as  new  processes  of  grafting  and  muniigiug 
trees,  lie  taught  hrs  people  how  to  plough  and  to 
sow  more  profitably;  how  to  augment  tlieir  store  ol 
manure;  and  he  introduced  among  them  flax,  clover, 
and  a  new  species  of  potato.  He  instituted  a  sort 
of  agricultural  society  in  the  district,  with  prizes  for 
the  best  farmers;  and  ft)rmed  a  deposit  of  agricultunil 
tools,  establishing,  at  the  same  time,  a  loun-fund,  to 
enable  his  ])oorer  neighbours  to  purchase  the  new 
and  imjiroved  imi)lements  of  husbandry.  As  another 
means  of  improvement,  he  sent  out  some  pr()mi^ing 
boys  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  leani  the  trades 
of  carpenter,  mason,  glazier,  cartwright,  and  black- 
smith. It  was  also  his  anxious  desire  to  introduce 
greater  cleanliness  and  ortler  into  the  houses  of  hi" 
parishioners;  and  he  was,  himself,  as  usual,  theii 
exain])le ;  his  own  mansion  being  remarkable  for  its 
propriety  and  modest  embellishments,  with  the  walls 
covered  with  books,  prints,  and  texts  of  scripture. 
And,  as  in  his  own  person  he  was  peculiarly  neat, 
so  he  always  commended  the  children  whom  In 
observed  to  be  clean  and  tidy  in  their  dress.  AV( 
will,  however,  add  no  other  priMifs  of  the  anxiety  ol 
Oberlin  to  improve  the  external  circumstances  of  hi- 
peo|)le,  than  that,  among  a  number  of  question- 
addressed  to  them,  on  a  particular  occasion,  in  tin 
most  solemn  manner,  with  a  view  to  their  spiritual 
edification,  we  find  the  following ; — "  Do  you  puuc- 
tuully  contribute  your  share  towanl  repairing  roails  ? 
Have  you  planted  tn-es,  and  planted  them  pro|)crly  ? 
Have  you  proper  drains  to  carry  olf  refuse  water?" 

Oberlin  was  always  anxious  to  see  his  parishioners 
industrious  and  frugal ;  and,  with  his  elevated  piety, 
and  spiritual  cast  of  nuud,  it  Ls  remarkable  how 
much  all  his  precepts  were  founded  on  the  basis  of 
plain  common  sense,  "Avoid  debts,"  be  used  to 
say,  "  us  an  evil  spirit."  An«l  if  a  Ix-pgur  applied  to 
him,   he  said;   "1  ■  "u.     There, — carry 

these  planks, — bre,  -. — fill   that  bucket 

with  water, — 1  will  repay  you  lor  your  trouble." 

It  wns  fortmiiite  for  Oberlin's  ministerial  useful- 
ness, that,  at  on  earlier  period  of  his  lite,  he  had 
acted  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  medical  practitioner 
at  Stnif-sbourg,  and  thus  had  acquired  no  inconsider 
able  skill  in  medicine  and  surgery.  This  informa- 
tion told  when  he  came  to  settle  at  Waldbach,  and 
enabled  him  to  act  as  a  physician  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  of  the  soul,  to  his  people.  Still  bis  chief  caiv 
was  for  their  spiritual  improvement,  uud,  witli  this 
view,  he  lal)oured  to  e^tjiblish  schools  throughout  his 
parish,  for  persons  of  all  liges,  but  mostly  for  the 
young.  By  solicitations  from  his  friends,  und  by  a. 
personal  expense  which  be  could  ill  aflbrii,  he  l)ui)t 
one  principal  school-house.  His  pari.-h,  however, 
was  widely  scattered,  and  tlie  dillireiit  )part»  diMilnl 
by  deep  valleys  and  pathlesw  mountains.  Accordinixly, 
in  the  various  hamlets,  he  estabhshed  seminaries 
under  conductrices,  or  female  teachers,  whom  he, 
himself,  trained  for  their  task;  but  ever  reserving 
the  religious  instructi<m  to  himself.  With  a  view  to 
mould  the  principles  of  the  children  fn>m  the  first 
dawn  of  reason,  liv.-  also  collected  them  together  for 
the  purjioses  of  instruction  in  their  very  earliest 
years,  and  Oberlin  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
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care,     but,  in  ndtiitinn,  iiiiJ  ;..      il 

agcH    i)(    tlie    children,    he    tmijilit    tlii-ni,    not   only 
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Neither  would   he   allow  lus   iniiJil-.   to   ^J)^.•uli 

pntoi.i,  or  provincial  dialect  of  the  country. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the    limit   ■  '     ' 
torul  cares.     Hp   mridi-   it   a.   point  to  he  v 

ncipiuinted  \v  ■ 

never   met   in  it 

accosting   them   in   th  \    and 

kin(hiess.     At  their  hou ,  f mt, 

makiiii;  himself  acquainted  with   their   h;i' 

sitions,    and    ta.stc8,    and    appl>ing  his    a.i ,,,.iis 

t>r  exhortations,  his  reproofs  or  commendations, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  the  case;  but  ever 
making  their  spiritual  improvement  his  main  object. 
Tliere  lieing  three  clturches  under  his  charge,  he 
oHiciated  at  them  in  turns  on  the  Sundays;  and  on 
I'Vidays,  for  the  sake  of  tho.se  who  only  untlei-stood 
<5erman,  he  olliciated  in  that  language.  On  these 
,  occasions,  it  was  the  established  usage  that  one  of 
the  inhabitants  should  send  a  horse  to  convey  him 
to  the  hamlet,  where  he  was  to  perform  the  service ; 
and  happy  and  proud  was  he,  who  coMld  pain  the 
coveted  privilege  of  accommodating  1';  ■  ••'oved  pastor 
with  the  means  of  conveyance,  and  of  entertaining 
him  with  simple  hospitality  at  his  home. 

Indeed,  the  hold  which  Obcrlin  acquired  upon  the 
affections  of  his  piHi|)le,  is  something  quite  delightful 
to  obsene.  At  his  first  arrival  at  Waldbach,  he  had 
experienced  some  opposition,  and  even  personal 
rudeness.  But  these  things  he  .soon  subdued  by  his 
finimess,  tempered  by  gentleue.s.s;  and  he  live<l  to 
enjoy,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  love  and  veneration 
of  his  flock.  The  title  by  which  he  was  universally 
called,  was  "  chfr  (dear)  papa."  As  an  instance  of 
his  influence  within  bis  pari«b,  we  may  mention,  that 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  an  end  to  a  law- 
suit, which  had  subsisted  for  eighty  years  between 
the  ]>easants  and  the  lords  of  the  territory,  with 
re.speet  to  rights  of  forest;  ami  the  pen,  with  which 
the  treaty  was  signed,  wa.s  given  with  much  ceremony 
to  Obcrlin,  and  suspended  in  his  study,  as  a  trophy 
of  peace.  Kvcn  during  the  French  Revolution, 
when  Christian  worship  was  elsewhere  interdicted, 
and  the  clergy  of  Alsace  wepe  imprisoned,  Oberlin 
was  permitted  to  pursue  his  work  of  benevolence 
and  instruction  unmolested;  and  his  house  became  a 
retreat  to  many  religious  persons  of  dilferent  per- 
siiiksions  from  himself.  After  the  restoration,  he 
n-ceivcd  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France  u 
golil  medal,  and  from  Louis  the  Kighteenth  a  medal 
of  the  Legion  of  Himour  as  a  tribute  to  his  virtues. 
And.  when  at  length,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty  years, 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  was  called  to  bis 
reward  in  heaven,  then  it  was  that  the  feeling  of  his 
parisbicmers  was  fully  displayed.  They  oil  felt  that 
tliey  had  h>st  their  father;  and,  at  his  funeral,  so 
great  was  the  concourse  of  mourners,  Roman  Catholic 
as  well  as  Pntfestant,  that  the  foremost  of  the  train 
had  reached  the  church  of  Fondai,  where  the  inter- 
ment was  to  take  jilace,  before  the  last  had  left  the 
parsonage,  although  the  distance  w;»s  nearly  two 
miles.  A  paper,  which  he  left  behind  him,  addressed 
to  his  dear  parishioners,  shows  thai  the  affection 
was  reciprocal.     And,  as  never,  perhaps,  since  the 
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spuit  ol  puiu.s  I  ,.  or,  luorc  prup«.rly,  ut  joy- 

ful hop*'  and  tr'.  Lord. 

But  there  was  one  imtnber  c' 
deserves  a  par'i.  uhir  mention.  ():i 
wife,    his    !  y-r    was    Louisa     .S(  lulpir.     wlio 

immediatel)  ■!  the  din-ction  of  lii-  liini!.    uthI 

the  education  of  his  children,  devn*  liis 

service,  but  steadily  refusing  any  \i..,.  :.inc; 

for  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  waitim^  on  tlie 
"  chcr  papa."  As  Obcrlin's  reputation  spread  abroad, 
the  history  of  Louisa  Schel|K'r  Ix-camc  also  known, 
and  she  received  from  a  society  in  I'aris  the  sum  of 
no  less  than  .5000  francs,  being  one  of  the  PrLr  du 
Vertu,  bequeathed  by  some  hi  >\\,  to  be 

given  in   rewards   for   any  e\  i   virtue. 

But  such  was  the  di- 
trived  to  impress  on 

of  this    sum    she   ii]  ol    tlie 

Ban  de  la  Roche,    1 1  for  her 

maintenance  on  the  elnldreu  of  her  beloved  ma.ster. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with   a  letter  which 
she  once  wrote  to  Oberlin. 

Waldbach,  Jan.  l»t.  1M3. 
Dear  and  beloved  Papa, 

Permit  roe,  at  tlie  commrncnTnont  of  thi>  new  roar,  to 
request  a  favour  ubicli  I  ha-  now 

really  independent,  that   i^   •  my 

father,  or  \\\i  debts  to  attend  in,  1 
not  to  refuse  rau  the  favour  of  u. 
(lausbter.     Do  not,  I  ^'  ' 
for,  us  you  make  me  l,i 

I    earii'-  ■' 'i   you    i.>   u'   >••    i.i 

Little   .  for  the  support  of  n 

nnd  Kl _  .  ..:id  salmts,  will  cost   ; , . 

want  them,  1  ran  ask  you  for  thcra,  as  a  child  applies  to  ite 
father. 

Oh,  I  entreat  you,  dear  Papa,  (jrant  ■ 
condescend  to  regard  roe  as  your  ui.. 
dauf;hlcr,  Louisa  bcu^Li'^u. 

I  KVEW  a  man  that  had  1. 

house*,  nil  lioRutiful   nnd  re 

troulde  liini^'  ' 

to  niMthiT : 

sf)  or.cn   frmii    u  . 

find  content  in  s>: 
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THE  HUMAN  HAND. 
TnERK  is  inconsistency,  and  somcthini;  of  the  child's  pro- 
j)cn>iilie»,  still  in  mankind.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  as  a 
watch,  a  barometer,  or  a  dial,  will  fix  attention  ;  a  man  will 
take  joumevu  to  see  an  enpine  stamp  a  coin,  or  turn  a 
Jock ;  yet  the  organs  thronf;h  which  lie  has  a  thousand 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  which  are,  in  themselves,  more 
exquisite  in  desif^n  and  more  curious,  both  in  contrivance 
and  in  mechanism,  do  not  enter  his  thoughts  ;  if  he  admire 
B  living  action,  his  admiration  will,  probably,  be  more 
excited,  by  what  is  uncommon  and  monstrous,  than  by 
what  is  natural  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  its  office — by  the 
elephant's  trunk,  than  by  the  human  hand.  This  does  not 
arise  from  ai\  unwillingness  to  contemplate  the  superiority 
or  dignity  of  our  own  nature,  nor  from  an  incapacity  of 
admiring  the  adaptation  of  parts.  It  is  the  effect  of  habit. 
The  human  hand  is  so  beautifully  formed,  every  effort  of 
the  will  is  answered  so  instantly,  as  if  the  hand  itself  were 
the  seat  of  that  will,  that  the  very  perfection  of  the  in- 
strument makes  us  insensible  to  its  use;  we  use  it  as  we 
draw  our  breath,  unconsciously,  we  have  lost  all  re<'ollection 
of  the  feeble  and  ill-iiirected  efforts  of  its  first  exercise,  by 
which  it  has  been  perfected,  and  we  are  insensible  of  the 
advantages  we  derive  from  it.  The  armed  extremities  of  a 
variety  of  animals,  give  them  great  advantages ;  but  if 
man  imssesscd  any  similar  provisions,  he  would  forfeit  his 
sovereignty  over  all.  As  Galen  long  smce  obtened,  "did 
man  possess  the  natural  armour  of  the  brutes,  he  would  no 
longer  work  as  an  artificer,  nor  protect  himself  with  a 
breast-plate,  nor  fashion  a  sword  or  spear,  nor  invent  a 
bridle  to  mount  a  horse,  and  hunt  tne  lion.  Neither 
could  he  follow  the  arts  of  peace,  construct  the  pipe  and 
Ivre,  erect  houses,  inscrilw  laws,  and  through  letters  and 
tne  ingenuity  of  the  hand,  converse  with  the  sages  of 
antiquity." Sir  Charles  Bell's  liridywaUr  Treatise. 

Peace  oil  Earth. — At  the  glad  period  of  our  Lord's 
Nativity  there  was  peace  in  all  the  earth.  The  prevalence 
of  public  peace  upon  earth,  had  ranked  among  the  number 
of  those  interesting  signs  and  tokens  which  were  to  accom- 
pany the  coming  of  the  long-expected  Saviour  lo  the 
scene  of  hi*  ministry.  When  we  read  in  the  page  of 
'■    ■  .  rtle  and  the  fir-tree  taking  the  place  of 

ihorn-   when  we  hoar  of  swonls  beat 
.   1   ....  -1     1    ,,,, .   „.p  app  lej  („  c^ 
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I   had  been  snut  but  twice  suice 
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of  this  public  peace. — Archdeacon  Pott. 


TiiR  FiR.ST  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  diseased 
and  the  infirm,  was  founded  at  Edessa,  in  Syria,  by  the 
sagacious  and  provident  humanity  of  a  Christian  Father. 
The  liistor)'  of  this  memorable  foundation  is  beautifully 
given  by  Sozomen,  in  his  account  of  St.  Ephrera  Synis. 

"A  grievous  famine,  with  all  its  inseparable  evils, 
having  befallen  the  city  of  Edessa,  its  venerable  deacon, 
at  the  call  of  suffering  humanity,  came  forth  from  the 
studi  ms  retirement  of  his  cell,  whither  ho  had  long 
withdrawn,  that  he  might  devote  his  latter  days  to  medi- 
tation on  the  deep  things  of  God.  Filled  with  emotion  at 
sight  of  the  misery  which  surrounded  him,  with  the 
warmth  of  Christian  charity,  he  reproved  the  rich  men  of 
Edessa,  who  suffered  their  fellow-citizens  to  perish,  from 
want  and  sickness ;  and  who  preferreil  their  wealth,  at 
once,  to  the  lives  of  others,  and  to  the  safety  of  their  own 
souls.  Stung  by  his  reproaches,  and  awed  by  his  reverent 
virtues,  the  citizens  replied,  that  they  cared  not  for  their 
wealth ;  but  that,  in  an  nge  of  selfishness  and  corniption, 
they  knew  not  whom  to  intrust  with  its  distribution. 
"  What,"  exclaimed  the  holy  man,  "  is  your  opinion  of 
me  ?  "  The  answer  was  instant  and  unanimous  :  Ephrem 
was  every  thing  that  was  holy,  and  good,  and  just.  "  Then," 
he  resumed,  "I  will  be  your  almoner.  For  your  sakes,  I 
will  undertake  this  burden."  And  receiving  their  now 
willing  contributions,  he  caused  aliout  three  hundred  beds 
to  lie  placed  in  the  public  porticoes  of  the  city,  for  the  re- 
ception of  fever-patients :  he  relieved,  also,  the  furnishing 
multitudes  who  flocked  into  Edessa,  from  the  ai\)oiniiig 
country ;  and  rested  not  from  his  labour  of  love  until 
famine  was  arrested,  "  and  the  plague  was  stayed."  Then, 
once  more,  he  returned  to  the  solitude  of  his  beloved  cell ; 
and,  in  a  few  davs  after,  breathed  his  last !" 


Consider  the  wisdom  and  happiness  which  is  found  among 
a  swarm  of  bees:  a  pattern  to  all  human  societies.  There 
is  jierfect  allegiance,  |M-rfect  subordination;  no  time  is  lost 
in  disputing  or  (|Ucstioiiiiig:  but  business  goes  forward  with 
cheerfulness  at  every  op|H)rtunity,  and  the  great  object  is 
the  common  interest.  AH  an-  armed  for  defence  and  ready 
for  work ;  so  that  in  every  member  of  the  community,  the 
two  characters  of  the  soldier  and  the  laliourer  are  united. 
If  you  look  to  the  fruits  of  this  wise  economy,  you  find  a 
store  of  honey  for  them  to  feed  upon,  when  tlic  summer  is 

passed,  and  the  days  of  labour  arc  finished. Jones  oJ" 

Sayland. 

Who  taught  the  natives  of  the  field  and  wood. 
To  Shun  their  ■  ul  to  choose  their  foo<l? 

Search  the  1'  I'alive  jHlwer  has  trod. 

How  plain  tW  .„,.^^^,o  of  the  apparent  God. 
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UNDEK  TUB  DIIIKCTION  OK  THE  COMMIITEK  OK  GRNERAL  LITERATURE  ANU  EDUCATION. 
Al'l'OINTKU  HY  THE  SOCIKTV  FOR  I'ROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


A  FURTHER  ACCOl'NT  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS, 

AND  OF  THE  E.M'EDITIONS  UNDICKTAKKV  FOR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  FROM 

THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 


WINTER  inwiMINC   «N   THL  CJIEAt  SLATK  LiiCa     inOM  mAKtUNS  MAURATIYI. 


CAPTAIN  FRANKLIN  S  FIRST  JOURNEY. 
WiiKN  Captain  Pakky  was  despatclied  on  his  first  at- 
tomi)t  to  explore  the  Polar  Sea,  with  a  view  to  the  iliscovery 
of  a  passage  into  the  Pacifir  Ocean,  it  was  considered,  not 
only  that  the  expedition  niiiiht  bo  assiste<l  in  that  object, 
but  also,  that  material  a(hanta<;c  niinht  be  rendered  to 
>;eof;raphical  science,  by  the  ailvanco  of  a  party  over  land 
to  the  shores  of  the  I'olar  Sea,  foUowini;  the  route  by 
which  Ilearne  had  reached  it  in  ir"'2.  Accordingly,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Lieu- 
tenant (now  Sir  John)  Franklin  was  appointed  by  Earl 
Bathurst,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  to 
the  command  of  a  party  for  this  service,  consisting  of 
Doctor  John  Richardson,  a  naval  surccon,  well  skilled  in 
natnral  history:  Messrs.  HimkI  and  Back,  two  admiralty 
midshipmen ;  and  two  English  seamen,  named  Hepburn 
and  Wilks. 

Tliis  party  left  Gravoscnd  on  the  23nl  of  May,  1819,  in 
tha  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ship.  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
on  the  :Ulth  of  August  reached  York  Factory,  the  prin- 
cipal depot  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Hero  they 
received  every  possible  assistance  from  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  who  used  the  utmost  endea»ours  to 
forward  their  progress,  and  readily  instructed  them  as  to 
the  dilTerent  modes  of  travelling  which  it  might  be 
ailvisable  to  adopt.  On  the  ath  of  September,  the  party 
commenced  their  river  journey  into  the  interior,  and  on 
the  2'2nd  of  October,  reached  Cumberland  House,  having 
travelled  a  distanc-o  of  fi90  miles.  Tlic  winter  was  now 
beginning  to  set  in ;  and  the  clTect  of  a  few  days'  frost 
convincing  them  of  the  impracticability  of  a  further  advance 
that  season,  they  resolved  to  remain  at  this  iwst  until  the 

Vol.  lU. 


ensuinft    spring.       A    conversation,    however,   with    the 

gentlemen  who  had  the  charge  of  the  esi. 

sutTicient  to  assure  Captain  Franklin  of  : 

his   proeeetling,   during   the  winter,   into   tlio   Alii.i 

dcpartmcnl,  in  order  tliat  he  might  bo  enabled  to  -• 

guides,  hunters,  and   interpreters,  and  obtain   r 

as  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  the  l 

Lake,  l>efore  the  season  for  act>  ■    ;.^  1 

Accordingly,  on   the   18th  of  .1  '.    i 

for  Fort  Chcpewyan,  accompai  ' 

seaman  Hepburn  ;  leaving  Dr. 

at  Cumberland  House,  to  de\i 

winter  to  scientific  pursuits,  with  the  ml' 
should  follow  with  the  baggage  early  in  tli' 
as  the   navigation  was  open.     The  other 
having  proved  to  bo  quite  unequal  to  tli' 
journey,  was  discharged,  and  sent  homo  by  tiic  : 
Tlic  mode  of  winter-travelling  practised   in   i 
tries    is    twofold, — by   con\  i        i    i 

walking  in  snow-shoes.     T 
in  its  construction,  consisl.i.i,   . 
boards,  which   cur\e  upwards 
together   by  pieces  of   wood   ru: 
side.     Its   length   is  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  i: 
inconsiderable ;  and  the  edges  have  a  lacins 
them,  which  serves  to  secure  the  lading.     ^' 
the  trader  for  his  personal  conveyance,   i« 
finisheil   character   and   appearance. 
cariolc.     A   covering  of  leather  is 
protect  the  lower  part  of  the  body :  ami  uic  » 
is  painted  and  ornamented  according  to  the  taste  of  tha 
proprietor. 
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-  huii(5  u|X)n  the  trees  out  of  the  roach 

-  animals.     Suiiper  was  then  cooked,  and 

■'12  themselves   round   the   (Ire 
■   lenjith  slept  in  warmth  and 
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'/ir, 
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rival  of  sprinf;.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Ilood 
r(  r  companions  at  Fort  Chejicwyan  ;  mid  active 

)ir.  -  were  now  made  for  the  advance  of  the  expo- 

diliuii.    A   party  of  Indians  were  procured,  to  serve  as 
puides  and  hunters,  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
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ivcs  in  wriiinji  out  their  journals,  con- 

t«.  and  ntlier  similar  occupations ;  and 

I'd  in  seeking  flrewo<Kl.     The 

pnrly,  were  prcally  reduced, 

K  even  at  this  early 
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not  until  the  14th  ol  I,  that  the  expo* 

.  able  to  leave  Fort  i  Almost  a  year 

had  now  elapsed,  since  they  had  quitted  Fort  Frovidenco, 
and  by  th:<  time  their  provisions  were  preatly  reduced. 
As   I  ided  down  the  C'oppenuine,  however,   tlio 

{:ru^  'II   its  banks  afTorded  them  an  abundant 

supply  ul  name.  Deer  and  musk-oxen  were  also  found 
in  lariro  herds,  followed,  as  usual,  by  preat  numbers  of 
'  1  wolves.     Tliese  last  i.ms  animals,  and 

■IS  as  rarely  to  bo  cai  trap.     The  stra- 

i.i;;.  .11  iiliiih  thoy  practise  uu.nu-i  im-  poor  deer  is  as 
curious  lUf  it  is  successful,  on  plains  bounded  by  jirecipitous 
cliffs. — "Whilst  the  deer,"  says  Or.  Richardson, "areqiiictly 
prazinp,  the  wolves  assemble  in  preat  numbers,  and,  form 
inu  a  crescent,  creep  slowly  towards  the  herd,  so  as  not  to 
alarm  them  much  at  first ;  but,  when  they  perceive  that 
they  have  fairly  hemmed  in  the  unsuspecting  creatures, 
and  cut  off  their  retreat  across  the  plain,  they  move  more 
quickly,  and  with  hideous  yells  terrify  their  prey,  and  urjfo 
them  to  llipht  by  the  only  open  way,  which  is  that  towards 
the  precipice,  aiipearinir  to  know,  that  when  Ihc  herd  is 
once  at  full  speed  it   i  '     '  uver  the  difl",  the  rear- 

most  urpinjj  on  tli  to;   the  wolves  then 

descend  a"  •'- '•■  innuled  carcasses." 

to  practise  this 
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him,  he  turned  round,  and  saw  nine  while  wolves  ap- 
proaching in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  aware  of  their 
intentions,  the  Doctor  pot  up  and  walked  boldly  toward.s 
them,  when  they  immcdintcly,  mndc  nti  oiien*  .i;;  and  let 
lihn  pass.    W'r  '  •■ 

dusky  variety  i  ■  i. 

On  the  14'th  oi  July,  our  ii  r   iirst- 

view  of  the  sea  :  and  when  tbi  if  tho 

Coppermine,   the   Indian-  >  I'nUel 

also  turned  back,  bavin;:  ••  and 
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their  march 

in  with  the  hunters  when  )ic  returned.  Uii  the  81st,  the 
rest  of  the  parly  cmb.-irkcd  mion  the  niicii  I'.Onr  Srn,  iu 
two  frail   cano  y 

fifteen  days.     \'  '■, 

however,   in  Iracuig  the  a   for 

upwards  of  550  miles  to  tl.  rmiuo 

River. 

Tlie  extreme  point  of  their  progress  in  that  direction, 
was  Point  Tiirtiapain,  in  latitude  08°  18'  50",  atid  lon- 
pilude  10;)° '.'j' West.     This  they  reached  on   the    IClhof 

Aiiirti  •     ■■  ' '' '■    of  winter  obliged  them   to 

rdi 

H'-.  .    ;..  ..  .  ..     far  as  the  snot  where  the 

river,  which  they  had  named  after  Mr.  IiwmI,  empties 
ilRclf  into  tho  sea,  their  pruvi-i  ms  wore  entirely  t'onsuiiied. 
They  well  knew,  from    ■  .    that   the  coast  along 

which  thcif  track  lay,  wn:  ul  very  scanty  means  of 

recruiting  their  cxi.  I'l'ly>  "'"1  ''"*^  *■'*'-■"   'i"'s« 

means  would  gradi:  i,  as  the  winter  advanced. 

Acc<»rdingly,  Captani  I'rankhii  resolve<l  to  alter  his  iiitoiided 
route,  and  proceedine  up  Hoods  River,  to  strike  across 
"  '  '         '  ' .   for  Fort  Ki  'J'liey 

'  d  far  up  I:  ,  when 

iiii-v  '1   ii\  iiiMiiii::  it  pour  ils  Mil. IK-  h'l'ly  over 

a   \i  w,  in  a  splemlid   fall  2.00   feet   in   height*. 

'  •  "  '  -•■'".  the   stream   decreased  so  v  "■'•   'i^it 

.  abandon  its   navigation,  '■ 

For  this   purpose,  ilic  i 

'lie,   their  assistance  I  1 

'TOSS  tho  rivers   and   i  y 

meet  Willi :  and  every  part  of  tli«  bu^({ugu,  not 

wnnlcd,  wns  left  behind. 

'  of  Augu>t,  and  soon  after 
ined    bv    a    lieavv    fall    ot' 
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their  march,  they  experienced  all  the  bitter  miseries  of 

nplion  of  ll.  : 
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tniToIlinn  til '■    '  -"    -    r'\   —  f  Votttorou* 

wonther.  Bill  toarncly 

a  shrub  for  lii  n-' 

tripe  dt  roch 

nnuiteoiiR.    '1 

()ei'niiiUKroat,  lu  Ih 

tlieir  noj(ll){oncc,  or 

till!  ilontnicliuii  of  Uiu  iwo  <ai  .'.1. 

At  loiiBth,  on  tlio  iflili  of  ^  ■  li(«l  th« 

banks  of  the  Coppcrmiiio  Rivur,  uml  Uiu  Cuiiutlian*  now 
bunan  to  ooniidur    tliuir   niisfortunos  at  un  imwI  ;    but  tln« 
rivur  wii»  yot  to  bo  paisoil,  boforo  tlioy  couM 
pliii'u  of  tlicir  (k'Htination,  and    tlieir  nital  : 
(IfHtroyitd  tbi 


•>  un  ij'i  I'K 

wore  trii 

t,i.,„ 


tl>,.  I 


(ic'iircli  wan  iii 

to  bo  found.     W 

were  ({uthL'ro<l  and  bound  inl" 
of  lloiit.     But  thin,  fl-oin  the 
llltio  buoyancy,  and  was  n  i 
want  of  ours,  or  poles,  to  pn 
wind.     Undor  thi'so  rirr 
loft  tor  tliem,  but  to  n;. 
Dr.  Rirbarditon,  hnwcver,  u 
cfTort  for  tho  relief  of  the  sui 


it.        All    IM: 

vaf^,  but  ii< 

:'iil.  iind  a  iiumiM-r 

^  t')  form  a  sort 

'  "II    liiid  viTV 

by  tlio 

vouruldo 

incd  notliini; 

I',  and  ■ta^^'s. 

ik  to  make  a  last 

y,  by  proposing  to 


swim  across  the  river,  (whos,'  luiuith  was  nlnnu  110 
yurcN,)  with  n  lino  attached  to  his  Inxly,  and  then  haul  tho 
ralY  nrtor.  "He  Inunchod  into  the  st'roaui,"  says  Captain 
I'"r:inklin,  "with  a  lino  rojnd  his  middle;  but  when  he 
had  (fot  n  short  distance  from  the  bank,  his  arms  be<-anio 
boimmlwd  with  cold,  and  ho  lost  tho  power  of  moving 
them ;  still  ho  persevered,  and,  turnini;  on  his  back,  had 
nearly  gained  tho  opposite  bank,  when  his  leu's  also  bceuino 
nowerlcss,  and,  to  our  infinite  alarm,  we  behold  him  sink. 
We  instantly  hauled  upon  tho  lino,  and  ho  como  ajiain  to 
the  surface,  ami  was  );radually  drawn  ashore  in  an  almost 
lifeless  state.  BoinR  rolled  up  in  blankets,  he  wos  placed 
boforo  a  pood  llro  of  willows,  ond,  fortunately,  was  just  able 
to  speak  suflicientlv  to  pve  some  sliuht  direrlions  respect- 
ing; tho  manner  of  treating  him.  lie  rcooviTcd  slrcii(;th 
gradually,  and,  by  tho  blessing  of  God,  was  enabled,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  to  converse,  and  by  tho  ovenin^ 
was  sulliciently  recovered  to  rctnovo  into  the  tent.  Wo 
then  re^rretted  to  learn,  that  tho  skin  of  his  whole  left  side 
was  deprived  of  I'eolin);,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  too 
jrieat  heat.  Ho  did  not  perfectly  recover  tho  sensation  of 
that  side  until  tho  following  summiT.  I  cannot  describe 
what  every  one  felt  at  beholdinj^  tho  skeleton  which  tho 
Doctor's  debilitated  frame  exhibited.  When  he  stripped, 
the  Canadians  simultaneously  oxclairacd,  Ah  que  nout 
somnus  maii^rcs  !" 

On  tho  1st  of  October,  tho  wind  was  still  unfavourablu 
for  crossing  on  tho  raft;  and  St.  Germain,  ono  of  the 
interpreters,  now  proposed  to  mako  a  cnnoo  of  tlio  fra>{- 
nients  of  painteil  canvass  in  which  they  wrapped  up  their 
bedding.  During  their  detention,  in  the  mean  while,  their 
suflerings  from  want  of  provisions  wore  acute  in  the  ex- 
treme. On  the  afternoon  of  tho  1st,  a  small  quantity  of 
tripe  (It  roche  was  gathered;  and  ono  of  tho  hunters 
brought  in  the  antlers  and  back-lKino  of  a  deer,  which  had 
been   kUlod  in  tho   summer.     "  Tho  wolves  and  birds  of 


prey,  says  Captain  Franklin,  "  hud  picked  them  clean, 
out  thoro  still  remained  a  quantity  of  spinal  marrow 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  extract.     This,  although 


putrid,  was  esteemed  a  valuable  prize,  and  the  spine  being 
dixided  into  portions,  was  distributed  eiiually.  After  eating 
tile  iiuirrow,  which  was  so  acrid  as  to  oxcorialo  the  lips,  wo 
rcudored  the  bones  friable  by  burning,  and  alo  them  also." 
The  weather  became  very  stormy,  and  tho  despair  of  the 
Canuilians  was  such,  that  they  refused  to  gather  i^pe  tie 
rovhe,  choosinit  rather  to  go  entirely  williout  foo<l,  than 
make  the  slightest  exertion  to  procure  it.  It  is  plcasini; 
to  observe  the  contrast  which  tho  behaviour  of  tho  English 
seaman,  John  Hepburn,  presented  to  this  despondency. 
He,  "animated  by  a  linn  reliance  on  tho  beneili-ence  of  a 
.Supreme  Being,  tempered  with  resignation  to  his  will,  was 
iiiilclUtigalile  in  hi*  exertions  to  serve  us,  and  dailv  col- 
locled  all  tho  tripe  de  roche  that  was  us<-d  in  ili"  ..ii'..  .t- 
raess."  Captain  Franklin,  himself,  was  so  c\ 
to  be  incapable  of  the  most  ordinary  labour.  H 
to  walk  tnrec-<iuarters  of  a  mile,  to  hasten  the  operations 
of  St.  Germain  ;  but  after  a  vain  struggle  of  three  hours, 
during  which  ho  was  much  shaken  by  the  numerous  falls 
ho  received,  ho  was  compelled  to  return.  Mr.  Hwxl  had 
liecome  a  perfect  shadow,  from  the  severe  Irawel-i-omplaint 
which  the  tripe  de  roche  invariably  gave  him,    Mr  Back 


i    I'l     lir'n  ;^;'jim    ■.!,'  ' 

1"  -  io<l    of    which,    a    b 

.-.;... H  <   >i ' •  I 

weokiiess  . 
means  of  r^ 
journey  of  oven 
beyond  their  p<' 
ward  with  tlirei' 
send  relief  to  h; 
II.  ■  ■•ly.     On  tho  day  au 

led  their  journey  :  b 
\*  no  \  .,1.1 

ond  si 

the  liii„  .i,    ,.„  ,, ,  ,.,,..,.1. 

began   to  fail  altogether.     ' 

lo  setting  out,  tln'  nli,.\. 

old  sillies,   and 

sfrenitthen  tlioii 

middle  of  the  march,  however,  two  men  u 

utterly  unable  to  procec<l,  and  pcrishe<1.     I' 

end  Mr.  Hmid  now  proposed,  that  tin 

halt  at  tho   first  place  which  oflerp<l 

rocA<?  and  firewood,  and  there  rcr  the  rc~.t  uf  tho 

party    proceeded,    and  sent   bar!.  e.      Tho    plan 

was  adopteil ;    and  those  two  i:  ned,  with 

Hepburn,   who  voluntcercfl   to  ->.      Th» 

separation  took  place  on   tho   7;..  ■■.  i.J  '  ■'■•  fhejr 

Were  yctil  miles  from  Fort  Knterprise.     C  i  klm 

ronlinucd   his  journey  with  the  remniinli  irty. 

consisting  of  eight  persons;  but   In'  hiiii 

elapsed,  four  of  them,  including  om-  ,  an 

Iroouois,  failed  in  their  strength,  and  returned  tu  join  Dr. 

Richardson  and  Mr.  Hoo<l. 

On  the  evening  of  tho  1 1  th,  tl:    i 
reached  tho  Fort,  in  an  uttcrlv 
tasted  no  food  for  five  days,  wi'lli  llii- 
one    meal   of  Iripr  de  roche.     Tlieir 

easily  be    conceivi-d  than    '1 '     ' 

instead  of  finding  food  an'l 

calm  repose  and  r'~'   i'..r  ih. 

"  a  perfectly  de<  tioni       "1 

of  provisions,  nn  ilio  Indian- 

Wentzel,  to  point  out  where  they  might  l>e  Imiiul."     When 

they  bad  somewhat  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  so 

dreailful  a  disapptiintmont,   they  observed  a  note  in  the 

hand-writing  of  Mr.  Back,  stating  that  he  had   r«>«che«l 

tho  house  two  days  before,  and  that  he  had  l  '; 

of    tho   Indians  m  a  direction   where  one 

thimi;lit  it  likely  they  would  bo,  and  that  in-  ^^^^MVl  f\-\\y\. 

relief  the  instant  he  met  them. 

Four  daysafterwards    >  r..,.<>T  r,.  nr'A.^.l  fr.im  Afr    Ttiok, 
with  the   unwelcome  t  nn- 

successftil.     Captain   1'  ind 

collecting  some  old  shoes,  scraps  of  leather.  >  ith 

the  hair  singe<l  oir,  set  out  himself  in  q!^e|«t  ■  .ns; 

but  his  strength  was  unc<]ual  to  i  \.\  ho  returned 

again  to  tho  house  ormisori'  ai:  n,  on  the  fcl- 

lowinii  day.     Ni  wers 

passeil  in  this   )  ihey 

perceived  their    -  "" 

When  once  seali 

tl,..,     ,..,.il.l    n,..  ■      . 

!iad 
'er. 
1  -   for  wlm;  iiad 

In  -t  away  in  but 

were  i  » itli  the  ut  nch 

their  <.  >  were  c;  'cro 

poundc'l   a,. I  1   i,;'.l  ilown   into  an  .Trm  iiu--,  » una  th«jr 
persuaded  themselves  to  call  soup,  until  the  insides  of  th«ir 
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mouths  became  so  »ore  from  eating  it,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  its  use.  The  skins,  they  at  first  fried, 
but  afterwards  boiled,  fiudiiig  this  to  be  the  more  palatable 
mode  of  dressing  them. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  29lh,  whilst  they  were 
•eated  round  the  fire,  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the 
anticipated  relief,  one  of  the  hunters,  with  a  sudden  inter- 
ruption, joyfully  exclaimed  "Ah!  le  monde '"  thinking 
that  he  heard  the  Indians  in  the  other  room.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn  entered, 
each  carrying  his  bundle ;  but  they  were  alone — none  of 
their  companions  were  with  them.  Captain  Franklin  was 
instantly  seized  with  fearful  apprehensions  respecting  his 
friend  Hood,  which  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the 
Doctor's  melancholy  communication,  that  both  that  gentle- 
man and  Michel  were  dead :  the  details  were,  however, 
■pared  for  the  present.  "  We  were  all  shocked,"  says 
Captain  Franklin.  "  at  beholding  the  emaciated  counte- 
nances of  the  Doctor  and  Hepburn,  as  they  strongly  evi- 
denced their  extremely  debilitated  state.  The  alteration 
in  our  appearance  was  e<iually  distressing  to  them,  for  since 
the  swellings  bad  tubsiued,  we  were  little  mure  than  skin 
and  bone.  The  Doctor  particularly  remarked  the  sepul- 
chral tone  of  our  voices,  which  ho  re<iuestcd  us  to  make 
more  cheerful,  if  possible,  unconscious  that  his  own  partook 
of  the  same  key.' 

At  this  moment,  Hepburn  hod  succeeded  in  shooting  a 
partridge,  which  was  brought  to  the  house.  "  Tlie  Doctor 
tore  out  the  feathers,  and  having  held  it  to  the  fire  a  few 
minutes,  divide<l  it  into  seven  i>ortions.  Each  piece  was 
ravenously  devoured  by  luy  companions,  n»  it  was  the 
fir»t  morsel  of  flesh  any  of  us  had  tasted  for  thirty-one 
davs.  unless,  indeed,  tho  small  grisly  particles  which  wc 
found  occasionally  adhering  to  the  pounded  bones  may  be 
tenned  flesh." 

Dr.  Uirhanlson  now  proooodod  to  give  an  account  of 
what  ':  1  and  his  party,  since  the  separation ; 

anil  I::  <1  was  the  tale  wliiMi  he  hnd  to  relate. 

Oi;  tliu   fifht  two  (Uys,  tbcy  had  not!  vcr  to  eat ; 

,  r,  t  ir  (■vciiine  of  tlin  third,  Mi"'hol  nl  brought 

.  ■  ■  ■  ■    '   -in  to 

1  'Clod. 

i  *    iplain 
i  irdsun  and 

'  ■•.,..•  three 

.  was 
•»_i-  .  been 


engaged  m  an  unsuccessful  hunt  after  deer,  yet  that  ho 
had  found  a  wolf  which  had  been  killed  by  the  stroke  of  a 
deer's  horn  ;  and  had  brought  a  part  of  it.  " 'We  implicitly 
believed  this  story  then,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  but  after- 
wards became  convinced,  from  circumstances,  the  detail  of 
which  may  be  spared,  that  it  must  have  K-cn  a  portion  of 
the  body  of  Belanger  or  Perrnult,"  two  of  the  unfortunate 
men  who  had  turned  back,  and  one  or  both  of  whom,  it 
was  strongly  suspected,  had  been  murdered  by  this  Iroquois. 
The  conduct  of  this  man  now  became  daily  more  gloomy 
and  alarming ;  he  absentc<l  himself  from  the  party,  refused 
either  to  hunt  or  to  fetch  woo<l,  and  frequently  threatened 
to  leave  them.  Poor  Hood  was  rapidly  fading  ;  his  strength 
was  nearly  gone ;  and  the  acute  pain  which  the  tripe  dt 
Toche  invariably  cause<l,'  whenever  ho  ate  it.  deprived  him 
of  even  this  their  last  resource  against  starvation.  They 
avoided  speaking  upon  the  sorrowful  subject  of  their  hope- 
less condition  ;  their  minds  had  decayed  with  the  strength 
of  their  iKxlies,  and  they  could  no  longer  bear  to  contem- 
plate the  horrors  that  surrounded  them.  "  Slill,"  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  "  wp  were  calm,  and  resigned  to  our  fate; 
not  a  murmur  escaped  us,  and  we  were  punctual  and  for 
vent  in  our  addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being." 

But  an  event  soon  occurre<l,  which  effectually  roused 
them,  and  caused  a  sudden  exertion  of  their  remaining 
powers.  Michel  was  daily  becoming  more  sulky,  and  his 
unwillingness  to  assist  the  others  at  last  amounted  to 
positive  refusal.  Mr.  Hood  attempted  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  but  only  excited  his  anger.  "  It  is  no  use  liumiiig  ; 
there  are  no  animals,  you  had  better  kill  and  cat  me," 
was  one  of  the  answers  which  he  returne<l.  Dr.  Riiliardson 
anil  Mr.  Hoo<l  had  already  jjromiscd  that  if  he  would 
hunt  for  four  days  diligently,  they  would  then  allow  liim 
to  proceed  to  Fort  Knterprise  with  Hepburn,  who  should 
be  furnished  with  a  letter  for  Captain  Franklin,  a  compass, 
and  instructions  for  performing  the  journey,  llie  iliit 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  departure.  On  the  '.'Olli, 
they  again  urged   him  to  go  a  hunting,  that  he  might,  it 

Cossible,  leave  them  son:  ns,  before  quitting  them, 

ut  he  showeil  great  un  to  go  out,   and  lingered 

about  the  fire,  under  lin-  imn  m<c  of  ilenning  his  gun. 
After  tho  morning-service  had  been  rend.  Dr.  Richardson 
went  out  to  gather  iripc  dc  roche .  Hepburn  was  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  provide  them  a  store  of  fuel,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure ;  and  Mr.  Hood  was  left  silting  at 
the  flre-side  iM-fore  the  tent,  arguini^  with  Michel. 

"  A  (hurl  time  oAcr  1  went  out,'    savt  Dr.  Richardson 
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"  I  heard  the  report  of  a  g»n,  ami  almul  ten  minute*  afti-r- 
■wtLifU  Hepburn  cuUeil  to  jni-,  in  a  voire  of  (jreat  alarm,  to 
come  directly.  When  I  arrived,  I  fuund  p<Bir  Hoixl  lyinu 
lifeless  at  the  flre-side,  a  liall  hiivini;  apparently  entered 
his  forehead.  I  was  at  first  horror-itriiek  with  tlio  idea 
that,  in  a  flt  of  despomleney,  he  had  hurried  himself  into 
the  presence  of  his  Almii;hly  .Fud(,'e,  by  an  act  of  his  own 
hand:  but  the  conduct  of  MIrliel  soon  (javo  rise  to  other 
thouKhls,  and  excited  suspicions,  which  were  ronnrmetl, 
when,  upon  examining  the  bcnly,  I  discovered  that  the  shot 
had  entered  the  buck  part  of  the  hei\d,  and  passed  out  at 
tlw  forelieiid,  and  that  the  niu/zle  of  the  (;>">  had  Ix-en 
apiilicd  so  close  as  to  set  fire  to  the  ni({ht-ciip  U-hind." — 
"  lUiterstelh's  Si-riplurf  Help  was  lyin|{  open  beside  the 
body,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  it  is  probable 
that  ho  was  reading  it  at  the  instant  of  his  death." 
Michel  was  immediately  questioned  as  to  Ibo  manner 
of  the  occurrence,  hut  nis  answers  were  unsatisfactory 
in  tho  extreme.  Ho  was  still  the  stronjjest  and  the 
hostanned  of  the  three  survivors,  and  Dr.  Uichardson 
dared  not,  therefore,  give  open  vent  to  his  suspicions; 
but  the  repeated  avowals  of  the  Iroquois,  that  he  wa* 
innuceiil,  and  his  frecjuent  protestations  that  he  wu 
incapable  of  committmi?  such  an  act,  too  clearly  betrayed 
a  secret  consciousness  of  puilt.  Tho  Iwdy  was  removed 
into  a  clump  of  willows  behind  the  tent,  and  when  tho 
parfv  had  returned  to  tho  fire,  tho  funeral  service  wa»  read 
in  addition  to  the  evenini;  prayers. 

They  now  determineil  to  remain  no  longer  where  they 
were,  but  to  proceed  directly  to  the  fort.  A  portion  of  tho 
hufialo  Tithe  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Hoo<l  an"orded  them 
an  acceptable  meal  of  boiled  skin,  for  tho  relief  of  their 
present  necessities;  and  the  remainder  supplied  them  with 
Bcanty  morsels  during  the  journey  which  followe<l.  As 
they  adviiiiceil,  the  condtict  of  Michel  became  more  alarm- 
ing and  outrageous  than  ever;  his  ill-nature  vented  itself 
in  mutterings  of  obscure  hints  and  threats;  and  the  inso- 
lent tone  of  superiority  which  ho  now  assumed,  when 
addressiuj?  Dr.  Richardson,  plainly  showed  that  he  con- 
sidered l)oth  that  gentleman  and  iTephurn  to  be  within  his 
power.  The  gloomy  conviction  now  forced  itself  on  their 
minds,  that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  them,  on  the  first 
opportunity  that  ofi'ered.  That  he  had  hitherto  abstained 
from  putting  his  murderous  schemes  into  execution,  was  to 
he  attrib\ited  to  a  natural  regard  for  his  own  safety,  which 
taught  him  that  to  despatch  his  intended  victims,  while  ho 
yet  needed  their  assistance  in  guiding  him  to  a  place  of 
relief,  was  but  to  ensure  his  own  destruction.  Proceeding 
on  their  journey,  they  came,  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  rock,  on 
which  there  was  some  tripe  <le  roche;  here  Mu-hel  halted, 
and  said  that  he  would  gather  it,  whilst  the  others  went  on, 
and  that  he  wo\ild  .soon  overtake  them.  "  Hepburn  and  I," 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  were  now  IcfX  alone,  for  the  first 
time  since  Mr.  Hood's  death,  and  he  acquainted  mo  with 
several  material  circumstances  which  ho  had  observed,  of 
Micliel's  behaviour,  and  which  confirmed  me  in  the  opi- 
nion that  there  was  no  gaiety  for  us.  except  in  his  death, 
and  he  offered  to  bo  tho  instrument  of  it.    I  determined, 


however,  as  I  wu  thorougldy  eonvineod  of  Um  ni»fWMl>| 

of  such   a   dreadful    :ii  t.   |.>   laki-    IIk'    whole  resDnnsibnitv 
upon  myself;    an  ' 

I  put  an  end  to  b.  - 

with  a  pistol. " 

After  the  death  of  Michel,  th»  two  »«rviT»>r*  eontinued 
their  man-li  '  ^ 

days  did  tb^ 

could   travers<?   tin-   >iiori    -; 
that  spot.      At  length,  on    ' 
arrived    in  sight  of  it  ;  "  uii.i   > 
Richardson,  "  to  describe  our  sf 


■ary 


ing  tho  eminence 
issuing  from  one 
Such  was  till'  t 
to  tell,  on  ri' 
his  suffering" 


tl,..r 


lir. 

un- 

>ke 


l.ich  Dr.  k  bad 

unhappy  partners  in  misery.     But 
it  an  end :    he  had,  imleed,  reached 


tho  Fort,  but  only  to  find  how  fmitless  were  all  the  hope* 
of  relief  which  he  had  so  securely  built  upon  that  event. 
The   party  now  assembliil,  ■  .f  mx  p«-pion« ;   our 

three   countrymen,   and  thr.  ms.       Scarcely  two 

days  hail  elapsed,  when  their  iimnoir  .va^  n  <!u'ed  to  four, 
by  the  death  of  two  of  the  Canadians  :  an  !  '  •  •■  the  lapse 
ofa  week,  the  remainder  were  in  such  a  »iaie  that  they 
could  not  have  survived  eight-and-fortv  hours  longer:  pro- 
videntially, however,  on  the  rih  of  S'"v.iiilier  the  long- 
expected  aid  arrived,  by  the  hands  of  t:  is,  whom 
Mr.  Back  had  sent  with  all  possible  e\!  11  soon  as 
he  had  reached  their  encampment.  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Hepburn  had  gone  out  to  cut  wood,  leaving  Captain  Frank- 
lin occupied  in  endeavouring  to  dispel  the  gloomy  appre- 
hensions of  approaching  death  which  diM|uieted  the  only 
Canadian  who  was  now  left.  Tliey  ha<l  hardly  liegun  their 
labour,  when  they  were  amazed  at  hearing  tfie  report  ofa 
musket.  They  could  scarcely  believe  that  t!i  dly 
any  one  near,  until   they  heani  a  shout,  ain                    'uly 

espied  three  Indians  close  to  the  house.    "  A-, ,,,.i  I,' 

siiys  Captain  Franklin,  "  heard  the  latter  noise,  and  I  was 
fearful  that  a  part  of  the  house  had  fallen  upon  one  of  my 
companions,  a  disaster  which  had,  in  fact,  been  thought 
not  unlikely.  My  alarm  was  only  momentary  :  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson came  in  to  communicate  the  jo\ '  Miat 
relief  had  arrived.  He  and  myself  imn  -sod 
thanksgiving  to  the  Tlirone  of  Mercy  for  this  (lelivcrance, 
but  poor  Adam  was  in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  could  scarcely 
comprehend  the  information." 

Wo  have  now  little  to  add  respecting;  tho  further 
procee<lings  of  the  expedition.  After  a  sujlleicnt  stay  at 
Fort  Enterprise,  to  enable  them  to  recover,  in  some 
ilegree,  their  strength,  the  party  proceeded  to  Fort  Pro- 
vidence, where  they  remained  during  the  winter.  In 
the  following  summer,  they  set  out  on  their  return  to 
England,  which  they  reached  safely  in  the  month  of 
October,  1822. 

Tlie  result  of  this  expedition  may  be  briefly  said  to  con- 
sist in  the  discovery  and  examination  of  a  detachcil  slip  of 
the  northern  coast  of  America,  axtendinf(  in  length  for 
nearly  si.\  and  a  half  degrees  of  longitude. 
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CAPTAIN  m  tvvTTVv;  qrrnvn  JOURNEY. 
Altiiovuii  ('  II  iHith  left  Eng- 

;  ,,,,1      V.     l'.       <\,.  ■,)...i,l      In..     v.|Ti<.> 


.  wUen 
1  .1,  how- 

ever, iutiitxl.iu  ihu  autumn 

of  !  ■•  I  wliicli  he  had  vainly 

I  tho  Strait 
I'  thu  kamo 


.1  o\fry  a.  :ti 

■■      .iT.Mt.  _.     jl 

wliich 
\  _  .     .  .  l.y  tlio 

a|i|iiiiiiiiiu;iil  ut'  thuir  ulil  U'lluw-lruvvucr,  Lirutuauiil  Kurk, 
wilh   Mr.  KiMxlnll,  Mr-  Dnimmoiul  aa  assistant  U>luniiil, 
'  I  W114  ilirwtoil,  by  liin  I 

ili'ar  Lake,  nml  thviiro 
)i   thu   Mackeiuio  \ 
il<T  of  that  imino  I 
I-,  iiinuiii,  luo  fX|)o(lition  was  to  i 
tho  uiiu  to  traru  tho  oinut  to  the 
'••V  .^  .  lu  liurvuy  it  tu  the  eaittward,  as  for 

as  ti.  liivcr. 

Ti  I"    :>"'!    .itnriw    u-.»r«»  f.ir\i-;iv<l.'il    m    tho 

«uiii.  ,il<>he<l 

by  II  ;  _  i       I .     ,i  Bear 

L.iko.  Thu  othivrs  lull  EiiKlautl  variy  in  Itfii,  and  pro- 
coe<lint{hy  the  mnr<>  rtn)iitim»  but  more  convcuii'Ut  route 
of  Now  York  ;i  through  Lake  Huron,  overtook 

the  boats  on  tli  ICivt-r  in  the  summer  of  the  same 

year.  By  thu  ^tli  uf  .Vu;:uiit,  tlic  whole  party  had  reache<l 
the  Great  Bear  Lake  River,  which  llmvs  frum  the  l.'tke  of 
•  '    '  '       *■     '  .    River;  and  on  its  banks 

I  .lie   up  his  winter-quarter*. 

I  .  I  .1   liubilution  and  store,  which 

'  in  their  ruspc'cted  eomniander ; 

..     .1 1  were  thus  eiinajied,  he,  himself, 

:  duwii    the    (iroat   Bear    Luke    and   Mackenzie 

1;  1    order  to   take   a  view  of  the   I'olar  Sea.  and 

obtain  infunuation  whieh  would  probably  servo  to  t?uide, 
in  some  decree,  his  o|K>rations  tho  fullowinf;  year.  In  this 
'  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  he  rejoined 

lions  on  tho  5th  aif  September. 
Tiiu  winter  was  passed  in  the  usual  manner;  and  with 
the  reluru  of  spring  the  party  be^^an   to  prepare  for  their 
'  On   the   28th  of   June   they   quitted   Fort 

dcwendcd   the   Mackenzie,  and.  on   tlio  4th  of 


;  ..      ......      .......i...         C  ..|.l.....      1    ...i.n.,.,.     ..,...,,.,  ,„1 

I  party,  and  Ur.   Richardson  tho  eastern.     The 

;  -.  1   s.  iriilv   ni.Iii'.l   the  sea,  when  they  fell  in 

with  maux,  with  whom,  but   for 

their  ilil   have  been  involved  in 

a  bloody,  and  pcrhapii,  fat..  r.     Havinjj  extricated 

themselves  from  this   imin  1.  they  rnntinucd  their 

course,  f;roatlr  impeded,  huuvvur,  b)  :  arable  state 

of  th"  Btmnsidioro.     Tho  low  and  s  .1  that  here 

>  -n  the  northern  termiuat.uii   of  tho  rocky 

the  sea  coast,  seems  to  bo  protluctive  of  a 
<    :  ■'  '  .  '  Iract  tlie  raiii;e  o( 

■1.'  ^,   by  tho  10th  of 

^  ■  •■■'■■ -t 

,t 


1        .    •      ■    i;.  ■  - 1 

n;  ;  r  .  ,.  •.•..■■.^   w  .:it.  ;■  I. 
were  compelled  to  r 
Unfortunately,  Capl . 
moment  tho  bartre 
await  bis  arrival  in 
I6U  miles  of  the  sp<>' 
he   known  it.    "  no 
cirrumula 
prevailed 
stances  h' 
tember,   i 


:,  had 
i-at.'in({ 


Tlii-   iriviirnii.in   Miiir'n   Hr   T?l.l\nriUon  had  to  perform 
w  lii'twoen  tho  4th  of 

.1  \  :  ^  idcd  in  nccomplish- 

t  voyage  of  \)ui  miles,  between  the  mouths  of 
i / 10  Bud  Coppermine  Rivers.  Ho  returned  with 
his  iMrty  to  Kort  Franklin  on  the  1st  of  September,  and, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  we«>ks,  was  joined  by  tho 
eastern  branch,  os  we  have  before  related.  In  the  followins 
year  the  two  parties  set  out  in  coni]>nny  for  Kn)jland,  which 
tl:  •     '       •■         tumnof  182;. 

!ion  of  Captain  Fi'anWiin,  though 

'  .  ■';;"  interest  which  his  first  excited,  moy 

Tc  important  in  its  );cof;raphical  results. 

.if  l.t.  .itiido,   for  wliich    the    nurtlicrn 

1  explore<l  in  the  former  cnter- 

1  1 1  a  line  exc«odin(;  li'ii  dej^reea 

in  length,  and  approaching  on  the  one  side  to  within  IGO 

miles  of  tlie  extreme  known  north-western  point  of  that 

continent,  and  on  tho   other  to  within  400  luilcs  of  it* 

suppu&od  extrenio  north-eastern  jioint, 

VOYAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY. 

When  the  simultaneous  expeditions  of  Captains  Parry  and 
Franklin  were  undertaken  in  1824,  it  appeared  to  those 
with  whom  they  originated,  to  bo  almost  im|>ossiblo  that 
either  of  them,  oven  in  tho  event  of  success,  could  roach 
thu  open  sea  in  Bohring's  Strait,  witliout  I'  '.\,  \t 

not  wholly,  exhausted  of  resources  and  pi'  il  it 

\va"  ■•■■•'■' ■••■rtain  that  Captain  Franklin  s  p.i.n  ..omci  bo 
e:  lUito  of  tho  means  of  conveyance  to  Europe. 

Ai _.,,  1.1  ..b\i;,i,.  ll.l^,o  anticiiiated  dilliculties.  His 

Majesty  s  (.■'  luinod  U|>on  sending  a  ship  to 

that  s|)ot,  to  :  tl  of  the  two  exjHiditions.     The 

lilossom  sloop  was  selected  lor  this  purpose,  and  tho  com- 
mand of  her  given  to  (.Captain  F.  vV.  Beechey,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  precotling  northern 
voyages.  Before  the  departure  of  Captain  Franklin,  ho 
arranged  with  Captain  Beeehey  tho  plan  of  their  joint 
operations.  Kutzebuo  Inlut  was  agnHMl  U|ion  as  tho  placo 
of  rendezvous,  where  Captain  Beechey  was  to  remain 
during  the  summer-nioiiths  of  \^ii)  and  1827. 

The  H' '    '    ' •   England  on   May  19lh,  1825; 

and  pa-  ,  entoied  KoUebuc  Sound  early 

in   thou .  .   ...    1  of  September.     The  laud  was 

much  obscured  by  a  thick  fog,  which,  however,  cleare<l  off 
soon  afterwards,  and  discovun'd  to  their  astonished  view, 
a  deep  inlet  in  the  northern  shore,  that  had  escaptid  tho 
observation  of  Captain  Kut^ebue.  Captain  Beechey 
named  it  Holham  luUI,  and  sent  tlie  barge  to  examine  it, 
intending  to  pro<«ed  with  the  ship  further  into  tho  sound, 
as  far  as  Chamisso  Island,  tho  apfioiiited  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Tho  unfavuurablo  state  of  the  wind  prevented 
him  from  advancing  for  nearly  two  davs.  During  his 
detention,  a  party  of  the  natives  approaoiied  the  ship,  in 

■'"■'"         ■     :-:^:-     ,      -  :■'     .1      --,-.----        .    ■       ',    ;     of    skin 

for  other 

vw i  ..o «..    „   .,,,........   ..^...t,  similar 

in  oonstruction  to  the  Esquimaux  oomiaks  (or  woman 
boats),  of  Hudson's  Bay.  "  They  consist, "  says  Captain 
Beechey  "  of  a  frame  made  from  drift-wood,  covered  with 
the  skins  of  walruses  strained  over  it,  and  are  capable  of 
being  tightened  at  any  time  by  a  lacing  on  the  inside  of 
the  gunwale ;  tho  frame  and  benches  for  tho  rowers,  aro 
fastened  with  thongs,  by  which,  the  boat  is  rendered  both 
light  and  pliable ;  the  skin,  when  soaked  with  water,  is 
translucent ;  and  a  stranger  placing  his  foot  upon  the  Hat 
yielding  surface  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  fancies  it  a  frail 
security ;  but  it  is  very  safe  and  durable,  cs|>ecially  when 
kept  well  greased."  Each  of  those  boats  now  contained 
from  ten  to  thirteen  men,  who  all  exhibited  the  custom, 
which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  general  along  this  part 
of  the  American  coa.st  of  weanng  ornaments  in  tiieir 
urHkr  lip.  Those  consisted  of  piece*  of  ivory,  stone,  or 
glass,  fiiniii'd  with  a  double  head,  like  a  sleeve-button,  ono 
|>art  uf  ilirust  tlm>ugh  a  hole  bored  in  the  under 

lip.     Tl  .1  is  made  wbcii  about  the  age  of  puberty, 

and  is,  at  tir>t,  tliu  size  of  a  quill ;  as  tliey  grow  older,  the 
natives  enlart;«*  the  orifice,  and  increase  the  sizo  of  the 
ornament   n'  '   .    that   it   may   hold   its   place.     In 

adults,  this  >  .!>out  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 

will,  if  I  ;  •    *'         i|iiarters  of  an  inch. 

The  1  id   all  tho  characteristic 

'     •    -      .•!    luv  i.^',iiiui.iii»  .  •■    'if,  round   flices,  high 

'>nes.  small   hazel  c\  s  slanting  like  tlio 

'^ .*tf ,  and  wido  mouthf .    '1 ^  — ' '"8  "'^  t'>*-''u  ut  page 
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,.f   Qnt,  V,^, 


iflbr  of  tliii,  mixlo  thoiii  ]mrt  witli  uvi'ii  tiieir  bowl  and 
"rrow»,  which  Ihoy  had  n-Ri'^'-'l  to  Inrtfr  fir  tho  u»uul 
tii'lo*   uf   exchanKB.      1 


Slthy ;  but  they  w<«rt>  ho- 
fflithiun.    WhiMi'        '       ' 
■ncoived  in  th< 


to  bo  very 
tlirir  own 


A  rut  il\o  I 

lUPt  of  nil 

ih   liundH,  »< 


prt'viuuHly  lickvd  nnd  uppliud  to  their  own,  waa  tho  uiiuiil 
niodo  of  rt'i'oiilion ;  und  «.iin.iiiii..a,  a*  a  iii"»'  .^n.  r  •  il 
mark  of  rtiiiiinr,  a  wiirm  '  id  huf;,  si 

nlaro    of    llii»    loas-distiii;.;  :  ivour.        11  t 

dnlirai'ii'ii  which  their  moans  could  afford,  wcro  then 
otfurud  ;  but  the  f(Uestii,  willi  a  squeuniiithncas  that  excited 
at  oni'o  tho  surnrisio  and  riiliculu  of  tlieir  loss  icrupu- 
hius  hosts,  could  never  bo  prevailed  upon  to  accept  tho 
ditlnty  furo.  Buwli  of  blubber  and  walrui  licsh,  dishes 
of  whorllelierries  mushed  up  with  sorrel  and  rancid  train- 
oil,  were  let\  untouchetl  by  our  fastidious  countrymen  ;  the 
entrails  of  a  lino  seal,  and  a  bowl  of  coagulated  blood, 
shared  a  similar  fate;  and  evon  "thu  raw  tiesh  of  tho 
narwhal,  nicely  cut  into  lumps,  with  an  equal  distribution 
of  black  and  white  fut,"  displayed  its  tempting  charms  in 
vain.  One  );enlleman  onlv,  and  he  to  oblige  the  Captain, 
venluanl  to  taste  one  of  tlie  motley  mixtures,  but  at  tho 
cxixjnso  of  his  am)etito  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  was  not  till  tho  mornin){  of  tho  23th  of  July,  that 
Captain  Boechey  reached  Chamisso  Island,  only  five  days 
later  than  had  been  a;;reed  upon  by  Captain  Franklin  ond 
himself.  No  traces  of  tho  latter  gentlemen  were  yet  to  bo 
seen  ;  andCajUain  Bi«chcy,  theremro,  proceeded,  according 
to  tho  arianjj;ement,  to  survey  tho  coast  further  to  tho 
northward,  towards  tho  Arctic  Sea.  At  tho  same  time,  in 
order  that  Captain  Franklin  nii^ht  not  want  provisions, 
in  tho  event  of  his  misiinj;  tho  ship  along  the  coast,  and 
arriving  at  tho  island  in  her  absence,  a  tij^ht  barrel  of 
(lour  was  buried  in  tho  most  unfrequented  spot  in  its 
vicinity,  and  directions  for  finding  it  were  deposited  in  a 
bottle,  to  which  attention  was  directed  by  writing  upon  the 
cliffs  with  white  paint.  By  the  niiddlo  of  August  ho 
reached  Icy  Capo,  where  ho  foun<l  tho  sea  quite  o|)en,  ond 
felt  iho  greatest  desiro  to  advance.  His  instructmns  were, 
however,  positive,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  l>eing  beset  witli 
his  ship  in  tho  ice :  and  ho  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  con- 
tent himself  with  despatching  tho  barge  to  prosecute  tho 
further  search,  while  ho  returned  to  Kotzebuo  Sound. 
The  barge  proceeding  to  tho  north-e;istward,  succeeded  in 
ex|)loring  the  line  of  tho  const  as  far  as  i'oint  Barrow,  12fi 
miles  beyond  Icy  Ca|)c ;  and,  the  crew  having  erected  a 
lH)st  for  Captain  Franklin,  returned  to  the  ship. 

Captain  Boechey  remained  with  tho  Blossom  at  Cha- 
misso Island,  occupied  in  surveying  tho  coast  and  harbours 
of  Kotzebuo  Sound,  until  tho  approach  of  winter  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  hasten  his  departure.  During 
his  stay,  ho  niailo  several  excursions,  and  procured  many 
interesting  fossil  remains.  He  had  also  an  opportunity 
of  remarking  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  tho  natives,  or 
western  Esquimaux,  as  they  aro  called,  in  contradistinction 
to  their  eastern  brethren.  Tlieir  deserted  huts  were 
freiiuently  fousul  in  manv  places,  und  traces  of  a  recent 
residence  were  often  visible.  lie  particularly  notices  their 
burial-places,  and  tho  nuxlo  which  they  have  of  disi«)sing 
of  their  dead.  The  corpse  is  dejwsited,  with  the  head  to 
tho  westw  ard,  in  a  sort  of  coffui  formetl  of  loose  planks, 
nnd  placed  upon  a  platfunn  of  drift-woo<l,  which  is  some- 
times rnisml  to  tho  height  of  two  foot.  A  double  tent  of 
spars  of  drilt-wood,  put  together  closely,  is  erected  over 
this  as  a  covering  to  secure  the  body  tVom  the  depredations 
Lof  foxes  and  wolves ;  but  the  rapacity  of  those  animals 
■  luccecds  beforo  lung,  in  bivaking  through  this  feeble 
protection.  The  body  is  generally  dressed  in  a  frock  made 
of  oider-duck  skins,  and  covered  with  hides  of  deer  or  sea. 
horse.  The  coffin  and  planks  are  somelimes  omitted,  nnd 
tho  corpse  then  rests  simply  on  the  dril\-wiHvl.  We  have 
given  a  representation  of  one  of  these  graves  in  pa^c  ■l.'iK. 
The  BUissoui  quitted  the  sound  on  the  llth  of  Clctoher, 
and  having  repassed  Bchring's  Strait,  stootl  to  tho  south- 
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and  a  half,  and  a  voyngo  of  7J,Uvu  miles. 

LAST  VOYAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  ROSS. 

Ws  have  nlrtrndy  adverted  to  the  oywn  rhnrge  of  nrglSifrnce 
which  was  !•  Mini 

from  tho  first  .hat 

were    by   many   ■  as   to    tl.i  of    his 

statements.     It  »  ' ')urse.  be  that  the 

ch".     '         ■    nm\T  m  a  !  '    '  riok 

a  ■  i  directly   i  ppo- 

fess;'Mi.ii  1  luracter.     T  ■   i-i 

from  the  slain,  which,  •  t 

upon   it,  became,   lher<  .   an 

object  of   paramount    :  .of 

which,  neither  the  sacn;  'uro 

of  his  lifu  were  thought  loo  ;.  ho 

left  England  with  tho  Victoiv  uuer 

of  I82'J,  in  onler  to  discover,  if  |H>96ibIe,  u  pauitMa  to 
tho  westward,  through  Prince  Kegcnt's  Inlet;  whion  ha 
reached  in  August.  It  was  on  tho  western  shore  of  this 
opening  that  the  Fury  had  been  abandoned  in  Captain 
Parry's  third  voyage,  and  when  Captain  Rom  reoobcd 
tho  spot  where  she  had  been  lefl,  all  a-mains  had  been 
drifted  away  by  tho  ice.  But  tho  pr  ■  ■  •  -.hich  ba<I 
been  de]K>sited  on   shore,   were   in   ^;  ion ;  nnd 

having  availed   themselves  of  these,   l\  i.is   party 

continued  to  tho  south  nnd  west,  until  70°,  anil 

longitudo    'J0°   W.,    their   progress    Wii-  i"ir    tho 

season.     An  excellent  wintering   harbour  ■  '..    in 

which  llioy  secured  their  ship,  (which  had  v     ecu 

converted  into  a  sailing  \essel,)  and  to  Mfhich  th«v  ga^e  the 
namo  of  Fe!ix  Harbour 

The  winter  was  spent  in  tho  usual  manner  ana  nere 
again  a  party  of  Ks<iuimaux  contributed  to  alleviate  its 
gloomy  dulness.  Tho  whole  summer  of  1830  was  spent 
in  examining  the  continuity  of  tho  inlet,  and  whether 
there  was  a  channel  by  which  a  vessel  '  "       sj  to  tho 

westward  ;   and  it  was  at  length  ascerln  a  narrow 

neck  of  land  ]'■—'"'■  ■'   ■"'   """>-- ''i"  .    lo  all  ooa 

iiexion  betw '  tho  se«  to  the 

east:  this  ex.-  j  „ i  to  be  flftocn 

miles  in  brcodth,  ten  of  which  were  occupied  by  a  chain  of 
fresh-water  lakes.  It  was  crossed  by  commander  JamM 
Kos.<(,  who  surveyed  the  sea  coast  to  the  westward  as  far 
as  to  longitudo  O'A  or  to  within  150  mites  of  tho  Point 
Turnagain  of  Franklin,  to  which  it  ap|iearc<l  directly  to 
trend.  The  rest  of  this  season  was  cmploved  in  tracing 
tho  coast  to  the  eastward  from  the  bottom  of  the  isthmus, 
and  tho  results  left  no  doubt  of  its  joining  to  the  land 
forming  Hcpiilso  Bay.  A  second  winter  was  now  posted 
in  Sheriir  Ifarbour,  not  far  from  the  former  winter 
quarters;  which,  with  that  of  1831,  is  alluded  to  by 
Captain  Ross  as  being  one  of  uncommon  severity.     Tlio 

summer   of    l.sn.    iinniMrs    l,>   li:i\i.    Ih,  11    ,i.-i-iM,i...t     in  sur- 

veying   the  si ; 

and  in  tho  a.  sles 

to  tho  northward.     All  hope,  ho"  liie  ship, 

was  nenily  at  an  end  ;   and  the   >'  r  winter 

put  it  quite  beyond  possibility.     A  nth 

of  May,   1S32,  she   w.as  abandon  ;,»rs 

entered  on  a  perilous  and  fa:  ^.-h, 

"as  tho  only  means  of  sa.  :ict 

reached  on  tho  1st  of  July  foii.iMui.'.  ar.u  laiy  itiuiiMi.itely 
proceeded  to  repair  the  boats  of  tho  Furv,  and  to  construct 

1  '. ■•••■'•  hut. 

1  •  of  Augnst,  tlicy  again  departed,  and  emerged 

iiiu  ii s  Strait  on  the  1st  of  Septcnber.  Here,  ho\r« 
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ever,  all  their  hopes  of  csrnpe  were  at  once  destroyed, 
l^othing  but  one  impenetrable  mass  of  ire  presented  itself 
to  view  over  the  whole  channel.  Acrordinslv,  they  were 
compelled  to  return  to  Fury  Bearh,  where  another  dreary 
winter  was  passed.  At  Icnfjth,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1833, 
they  once  more  quitte<l  tliis  station.  Fortunately  they 
had  now  the  satisfaction  of  findinp  clear  water,  where  they 
had  the  year  before  been  stopped  by  ice,  and  therefore 
made  the  I>cst  of  their  wav  to  the  eastward.  On  the  25th 
they  crossed  'Savy  Boanl  Inlet,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing descried  a  ship  in  the  otfinR,  becalmed,  which  proved 
to  bo  the  Isabella  of  Ilidl,  tlie  same  vessel  that  Captain 
Ross  commaniled  in  1819.  At  noon  they  reached  her, 
nnd  having  been  taken  on  lioaril,  reached  England  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1833,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
four  years.  The  rcsiilts  of  this  expedition  may  be  briefly 
summed  thus : — Tlie  discovery  of  the  continent  and 
isthmus  of  Roolhia  (as  the  new  land  to  the  southward  was 
named  by  Captain  Ross,)  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  (or  the  sea 
to  the  eastward,)  as  also  of  a  vast  number  of  islands,  rivers, 
and  lakes :  the  determining  that  the  north-eastern  ]X)int  of 
the  American  continent  extends  to  the  74th  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  valuable  observations  in  every  branch  of 
science,  more  particularly  in  magnetism ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  position  of  the  magnetic  North  Pole. 

The  last  iroounls  which  had  reached  Kngland  from  Cap- 
tain Ross,  Iwing  daiM  in  July  1829,  from  Disco  Island, 
fears  the  most  alarming  were  excited  for  his  safety,  as  the 
close  of  1832  approached,  and  no  tidings  were  yet  heard  of 
him.  A  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  was  held,  to 
consider  what  steps  were  lit  to  be  taken;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  open  a  subscription,  and  organize  a  committee, 
to  make  the  requisite  preparations  for  despatching  a  party 
in  quest  of  him.  This  was  done;  and,  on  the  17th  of 
February.  1 833,  Captain  Back,  to  whom  the  expedition  had 
been  intrusted,  saileil  from  Liverpool.  Two  days  licfore 
the  announcement  of  Captain  Ross's  safety,  a  letter  was 
received  from  Captain  Back,  dateil  Juno  I'Jtli,  from  Jack 
River,  with  ii.i<ll..-.n,.,.  of  his  arrival  at  that  stage  of  his 
journev.     It'  ugly  determined  that  a  messenger 

should  be  dc^i  '.T  him,  to  carry  the  welcome  news, 

and  direct  him  now  to  turn  his  attention  to  what  had  before 
l»ccn  a  secondary  object  of  the  expedition,  geographical 
discovery.  The  efforts  of  this  gentleman  will,  it  is  hoped, 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  north-eastern  shores  of 
America.  It  is  probable  that  he  will,  in  the^  ensuing 
summer,  reach  Coronation  Gulf,  and,  passing  Franklin's 
o\ir  H- the  survey,  along  the  shore 

of  1  :1s  surveyed  by  Conimaniler 

Jaini-^  lici-'.  .'ui  iiiuH  ....uii:<t  the  discoveries  of  the  late 
expedition  with  iboso  of  Franklin. 


AM   INLST,   IM  TnilK   BJIIOAM. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thk  results  of  the  various  expeditions  which  we  have 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages,  may  be  said  to  bo  almost 
conclusive  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  North-West 
Passage ;  but  at  the  same  time,  equally  clear  in  establishing 
the  impracticability  of  its  navigation.  Its  accompli.>limciit 
may  now  be  reganlcd  rather  as  a  point  of  geographii-al 
science,  than  as  an  event  likely  to  l>eat  allprmluctiveof  any 
immediate  practical  benefit.  The  object  for  which  it  was 
originally  undertaken, — the  discovery  of  a  shorter  coiii- 
mercial  route  to  the  Indies,  has,  indeed,  been  abandoned, 
ever  since  the  opinion  of  John  Davis  and  the  older  mariners, 
that  the  "deep  sea  frysoth  not,"  was  refuted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  mwlern  navigators;  but  when  the  motive,  arising 
from  the  prospect  of  a  lucrative  traflic  had  ceased  to  exist, 
another,  and  still  more  powerful  incentive  sprung  un  in  its 
place, — the  desire  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  human 
knowle<lge  and  civilization.  It  must  bo  pleasing  to  us  to 
obser\e  tlic  strenuous  efforts  of  our  own  country  in  this 
work ;  alone  and  unsupported,  she  has  done  nearly  all  that 
has  been  done  towards  effecting  the  solutiim  of  this  great 
question,  and  still  continues  her  unremitting  excrlions  on 
its  behalf,  in  the  hope,  and  the  well-founded  hope,  we  trust, 
of  success. 


WUTHR  MQVIMAl'X  a*ATB> 
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AN  ANALYSIS  of  the  CIVIL  LAW,  in  which  a  com- 
pariAon  ih  occasionally  iiioik'  Utwi-i-n  the  Uoman  Laws  and  tiiokk 
of  KsotANo;  In  the  lttU<  BISIIOI*  IIALLIKAX.  A  NKW 
EDITION,  with  AltcnitioiiH  and  Additions ;  l>v  JAMES  WIL- 
LI AM  (iELD  A  IIT,  LL.I).  Thn  KiiiK'H  Profesnorof  tho  Civil 
Law  in  tho  Uuiversity  of  Cambridge,     tb.  U</. 


SKETCHES   OF  THE    COASTS    AND    ISLANDS   OF 

SCOTLAND,  and  of  the  ISLE  of  MAN;  doscriptivo  of  tho 
Scenery,  nnd  ilUmtrativf  of  the  jiri>.:r>'!wivi'  lirrolution  in  tho 
Economicol,  Moml,nnd  Sm-inl  (dinlitiuii  of  the  Inhahitants  of  thonu 
Region*.     Uy  LOUD  TEIGNMOUTII.     Two  Vols,  wiih  Mni«. 


THE  PROPHETICAL  CHARACTER  AND  INSPIRA- 
TION OK  THE  APOCALYPSE  conwdcrwl,  Bv  GEORGE 
PEARSON,  B,D.,  Chrintian  Advocate  in  tho  Cniversity  of 
Cuiubrid(,'e.      10*.  M. 

THE  FULFILJIENT  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  PRO- 
PHECIES ndfttinK  to  the  MESSIAH  in  the  Person,  Character, 
and  Aoti..nH,  of  .lESlS  of  NAZARETH,  By  E,  HAROLD 
BROWNE,  M, A.,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.     U. 


PROPHECY  and  its  FULFILMENT;  with  an  INTRO- 
DUCTORY ESSAY,  By  tho  Rev,  BARTON  BOUCIIIER, 
M,A,     \i.  IhL 

PALEV'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY  EPITO- 
MISED; with  a  view  to  exliibit  his  argument  in  a  small  com- 
Siss,  without  omitting  or  weakening  any  of  its  component  iiointa. 
V  A  Mkubir  op  tub  Univhuitv  or  Cambkidok.  In  a  Pocket 
Volume,  fw. 

THE   TRUTH  AND    OBLIGATION   OF   REVEALED 

RELIGION,  Considered  with  Reference  to  prcvoiling  Opinions. 
By  the  Rev.  HENRY  HOWARTH,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St, 
John's  College,    &»•,  •></, 

ARCHBISHOP  USHER'S  ANSWER  TO  A  JESUIT; 
witli  other  Tracts  on  Pop«bv,    In  a  largo  Octavo  Volume,  13«,  ^id, 


THE  CIirRCHES  OF  ROME  AND  ENGLAND  Com- 
pared in  their  DECLARED  DOCTRINES  and  PRACTICES; 
wherein  is  shown  the  Disnun-einent  of  the  Two  Churches  on 
many  of  the  Fundamental  Articles  of  Christianity,  Bv  RICH- 
ARD MANT,  D,D.,  M.R.I. A.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dow.v  and 
Connor.    (W.  By  the  same  Author, 

ROMANISJI  nnd  HOLY    SCRIITURE    COMPARED; 

Wherein  is  showii  the  Disagreement  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
the  Won!  (>f  God,  no  loss  than  with  the  Cluireh  of  England,  on 
many  of  the  Fundamental  Articles  of  Christianity.    'Jd, 


ORIGINAL  FAMILY  SERMONS;  contrihutod  by  up- 
w.inla  of  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  DIVINES  OF 
THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH.  Compl.to  in  liv  Volumes. 
at  (if,  Vd,  each,  or  in  Parts  at  It.  each. 


THE  MILITARY  PASTOR;    -., 

DIS<.:OUH»E.S,  a<ldr.-«i..|    to  S< 

for    tln'ir     Uw.       By   the    It«-v.    Jiiii.> 

M.A.    it.  tid. 


lAlttV  l.U    I.  \  \\  MJ>(, 


rrnsT  sT'vnws  :,f  fMi-nfiT 


M.A.     a..  M. 


rvMH  I  VI? 


C'CiS- 

I.E. 


A  DAILY  PRAYER  BOOK,  for  the  Vsr.  of  Familii--. 
and  S<  iii»)i!t.  By  J.  T.  BARRETT,  D.I)..  R.ctoruf  B.nii,  I.m.i.i, 
Emex.     U,  Od. 


OFFICE  for  tho  VISITATION  of  the  SICK;  with  Not« 
and  Explanations  by  WILLIAM  COXE,  M,A.,  ArcbdoKon  of 
Wilts,     1»,  6d. 


DISCOURSES  ON  REPENTANCE;  by  the  Rev,  T,  AIN- 
QER,  M,A.,  Assistant  Minister  of  St,  Mary,  Gmnwieh.    St.  fid. 


CHRISTIAN   RESPONSIBILITIES;    arising  ont  of  the 

r..-,nt  CHANGE  in  our  WE.ST  INDIA  COLONIES.  Four 
Dim  .urs.s,  by  Ih..  Rev.  EDWARD  ELIOT,  B.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  Barbadoes.     3j. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  DEATH;  with  APPLICATIONS  of 

CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.  By  tho  Rev.  HENUV  STEB- 
BING,  M.A.     U. 

THE    I.MAGERY  AND   POETICAL  ORNAMENTS  of 

the  BOOK  of  PSALMS,  and  the  Monies  op  cbiso  thi(  Psaltsk, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  Time.  By  the  Rer.  GEORGE 
HENRY  STODDART,  A.M.    2#.  Od. 


PSALMS   AND    HYMNS   FOR  PUWLIC    WOR-SlUP; 

Selected  and  Rcvisid  l.y  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE.,  M.A.      Fin.! 
Paper,  gilt  edges,  2ji.  ;  Cheap  Edition,  lj. 


SACRED  MINSTREIaSY  ;  a  COLLECTION  of  SACRED 

MUSIC,  from  the  Inst  wnrts  of  the  (iri'at  Masters,  armn;e<l  aa 
Solos  and  Coneirtt'"!  Pitii  s,  and  with  Ah'o«panis(»nts  for  the 
PiANo-i'oKTK  or  Oroan.  Complete  in  Two  Handsome  Folio 
Volumes,  21.  it..  Half-bound;  or  in  Nos.,  I.  to  XXIV., at  U.  ed. 


THE  BRITISH  MONTHS,  a  Poem,  in  Twelve  Parts. 
By  RICHARD  MANT,  D.D.,  M.R.I.  A.,  Lord  Bishop  op  Down 
AND  Connor,     In  Two  Pocket  Volumes,  9*. 


THE  RELIQUARY;  by  BERNARD  and  LUCY  BAR- 
TON ;  with  a  Pbkpatory  Appk.u.  for  P.irrRV  and  run^*,  A 
pocket  Volume.     3t.  ad. 


ROSE-BUDS  RESCUED,  AND  PRESENTED  TO  MY 
CHILDREN.  By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  CHARLES  WILKS, 
M.A.     it.  6d. 


ISHMAEL  ;  tho  Seatom.vn  Piiize  Poem  for  183j.  By  the 
Rev.  THOMAS  E.  HANKINSON,  M.A.,  of  Corpua  Chrioti 
College,  Cambridge.     \t. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  EUMENIDES  OF  .fSCHY- 

Ll'S,  with  the  Greek  Text,  and  Critical  Remark*,   Ttanilatcd  bom 
the  Gertnan  of  C,  O,  MULLER,     9«,  64 


SCHLEIERMACIIER'S    INTRODUCTIOVS    TO    THE 

DIALO(;UES    of    PLATO;    TransUited  fr.  -man,   by 

W1LLIA.M   DOBSON,   M,A.,  Fellow  of  Tr  i         .;e.  Cam- 

bridge.    \%t.  CdL  iM 


Ni:W  BOOKS. 


rONTERSATIONS  AT  CAMBRIDGE;  including  among 
odian,  Iha  foUoving  i 

I    mmA  not  t  ' 


anil    kli  IMemi  W 

-«>ll>  Hour  ' 

r  tUbc  ta  Uh'  I 
»iii4m>  ut  iW  Valnnit; 


.■  of 

II  lb* 


l':ir 


POSTHUMOUS  RECORDS  OF  A  LONDON  CLERGY- 
MAN ;  i<diu>d  bv  Hie  Riv.  J.  HOBART  CAUNTEU,  U.O.    7«. 


Imthidittobv  SKmii. 
A  Fkmali  Nahiimi  ■>. 
Thi  CoNDiooiai. 
Turn  ApTLh-riui  Man. 


Tux  Uambluu 
TiiK  Widow. 
Th«  HvroriioSDWAC. 
Tii»  Pauvbni'. 


The  F(iRTiNK-Tiu.L«iu 

TUR  SliiTEKK. 
AND 

Thk  Two  Fiuknim. 


LIGHT  IN  nAHKNK.S8;   or  the  RECORDS  of  a  VIL- 
LAGE RECTORY.    3*.  (ii. 


Thi  Villaub. 

Tub  Rktirbd  Tkadisman. 

THB  Goi)D  AlNT. 


Tub  Villaob  Schckiimastbr, 
The  Vii,i.AfiB  Ap<itii«carv. 

Thk   nUKKHTKIl   WiFK. 


The  Famiiy  at  the  Hall;  or,  1'bide  ami  Povekty. 


MUSICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  CRITICISM; 

bein"  •  Qbneral  Si'hvev  M   Mi'sk;  from  tlio  earliest  period   to 
the  preacDt  Ume.     By  GEORUE  HOGARTH.  7«.  6d. 


NE^^TON    AND    FLAMSTEED;    REMARKS    on    an 

Artiiik  in  No.  CIX.  of  tlie  (Iiaktkhi.v  Review.  By  the  Rev. 
WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
CoUrge,  Cambridge.     1<. 


A  Dl.'^'OrR.SE  on  the  STUDIES  of  the  UNIVERSITY 
of  t'AMUUIDGE.  By  PROFESSOR  SEDGWICK,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  &c     4: 

THE  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS  AS  CONDUCIVE 
TO  TIIR  PKVELOPEMENT  of  the  INTELLECTUAL 
POW  I       -  !<orae  Renmrkson  an  Article  in  the  lant  N'iinber 

of   til'  Rerietti:    a  Temiinnl   Loeture  delivircd   before 

t'.  lM\|.i;MTY  of  DURHAM,  by  the  Rev.  TEMPLE 
CIIKVALLIER,  B.D.,  Profeasor  of  Mathematics  in  that  Uni- 
(eraitv.      1<.  tid. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  I.M-  ' 

PROVING  IT.     By  the  ReT.  T.  V.  SHORT.  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Bloomabur^'.      I>. 


ART 


'-  '  V-'  AND  MACHINERY;   the  Moral  and  Phvsiciil 
the    MANUFACTURING    POPULATION   con- 

...,.,  rrfeniice  to  MECHANICAL  SUBSTITUTES  for 

lUMAN  LABOUR.     By  P.  GASKELL,  Ew].,  Surubon.     «t. 


THE  OLD  and  NEW  POOR  LAW; 
Who  LoKs  ?     0<L 


Who  Gains?    and 


AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFE- 
RENTIAL AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
G.  II.\LL,  M.A.,  Profeaior  of  Matbematirn  at  King's  College, 
Lonrlun,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  CuUcge,  Cam- 
bridge,     lit.  6d. 

nUITIsri  ??ONG  BIRDS;  l.ein(j  POPULAR  DESCRIP- 

ANECDOTES  of  the  BRITISH  CHORISTERS 
.  VI-:.S.     By  NEVILLE  WOOD,  Esy.     One  Volume, 
1  >juUca{>  Octavo,  ^*.  , 

By  the  laroc  Author,  / 

THE    ORNITIIOLOtJISTS  TEXT    HOOK;    being   RE- 

VII.VVV     r    "VMTHOLOOICAL    WORKS,    publishod    fnjm 
/.  ■  rii**'nt  "lay;  with  an   A  PPI'.NDI  X,  dihOiiKning 

\  Inlvreat  conuccV.'d  »ilh  Oniitliolo"v.     A$.  (id. 


THE    Afui^/ivr 

.1 


or    POPULAR    SCIENCR 
ARTS.      I 
:,  London.     I 


ANT) 

ry 


JOURNA'L    of   the    ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY    ol 

(iREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND;  eont^iinin-  OriKinal  P,- 
jiiiv,  ri'lntive  to  the    Hiittory,  Manners  ami  Ciiittonis,   I<aw8,  Reli. 

Vnlural    HisUirv,  Ann,   Conimeroe,   Manufactures,  and  Pn>. 

IS  of  THE  ORIENTAL  WORLD,  contributed  by  Mem- 
mhi-  and  CoHREKroNnKNTu  of  the  Societv  at  Home  and  Abnuul. 
Publishe<l  l^uarterly,  (it. 


ISSUED    BV    TIIK    HtlOVUEH  S  FRIUXD  SOCIKTV,  OF  WHKll 
TIIKIK   H.iJKSTIKS    AHK  fATHOS'S. 

COTTAGE  HUSBANDRY;  the  UTILITY  and  NA- 
TIONAL ADVANTAGE  of  ALLOTTING  LAND  to  that 
PiirjMWe.      Price  4«. 

USEFUL  HINTS  for  LABOURERS,  on  rarions  gubje. 

Price  1<.  (M. 


SELECT  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 
TALES  AND  STORIES  from  HISTORY.     By  AGNES  STEICK- 

LAND.     T«u  VulutBfi.  witli  oimiy  Knurniiii^**.     7'- 

COUSIN    KATE;  or,  the   Punishment  of  Pride;  a  Tale.     By  Mrs 

I'ATIIKHINi:    liKACK    liOllWlN.  Aulhor  of  (h>  ■  W«koi«««.  Uo  , 
**TiiK  K*PMuvtyo  Akokl.'  A:c    With  a  t-ruiitupircc  luicl  VtKu.-tCtf*.   tmtktl*' 

FABLES  and  MORAL  MAXIMS,  in  PROSE  and  VERSE.    Seli.Wd 

by  A.NNK  I' vl<kl.l(.  \Mlli  (lui.  Iliiuili.il   \Vu.i.|.Cii|.      ;i.  Oi 

FIVE    HUNDRED    CHARADES,   from   History,  Oeoj,'rapby,  and 
CONVERSATIONS   on    GARDENING    and    NATURAL    HIS- 

TUKV.      Uv  llitr  Author  of  thf  AlrmtN/i  u/   /Jv'iln.y.     i«.  (»'/ 

LE   BOUQUET   LITTERAIRE.      Recueil  4e  Beaut6i  ReUgieusos 

<rt  Morales,  ile  ilivrn  Aulrura.  I'ar  Pvu  1.  T.  VENTUt'ILL AC  l'<u..w.ui 
tjc  l.ilt^intuii*  Frttiifaiw*  ah  t'oll^ff**  Koyal  H  Lomlnt*.     3t.  Od. 

ABBOTT'S  READER;   n  Series  of  Familiar  Piecea,  in  Prose  and 

ViTur,  ndftilili'il  I"  priMluri-  a  Moral  Innucncf  uu  lhi<  llc<ttta  iiiiil  1  itt*a  l*! 
Yniiiij;  IVrsniift.  U>  lilt?  Autliurf  of  the  Yuvko  Chiiibtian  ;  Thk  ('osk«h-Simn»  . 
'I'lfK  TkAritkK.  &c.     3f. 

FAITH  AND  PRACTICE;  or.  The  Application  of  Chriatian  Prin- 

ctptf.*  to  tlie  Tractlcal  Duties  of  Life.    If. 

PRETTY    LESSONS   FOR    GOOD    CHILDREN;   to  which  are 

«ddi-.l.  EASY  I.I:SS<)NS  lu  LATIN      it. 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN.     With  EsoRAvmos.    id. 
FAMILIAR  LECTURES  to  CHILDREN;  in  which  the  IMPOHT- 

ANT  TIHTIIS  „f  iliM  (JdSl'KL  .r.'  iu«ii|(i(nlv  kI  foiUi  E.llli'l  l.v  tlu-  Kfi. 
J.  lU)llAHr  lAINTKU.  11.1).     Si. 

SCRIPTURE  HYMNS  in  PROSE.     With  Cut*.     Ci 
READING  LESSONS  from  the  BOOKS  of  PROVERBS  and  EC- 

CLKSIA-iTHS.     M 

HYMNS  for  YOUNG  PERSONS;  from  various  Authors.     1*.  rW. 
I    .  'T.Y  READINGS  fnmi  the  PSALMS.     With  Wood  Cuts.     (W. 


SELECT  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSI- 
TION lly  the  Iter.  J.  EUWARDM.  M.A..  Secuuil  Mulrt  of  King's  l.'ulU'i.'e 
School.  Loudon.     St.  (M. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  and   PRACTICE   of   ARITHMETIC,   com- 

l.ll.  II.-  the-  .NATCHi;  nud  I'SK  ..f  I.Uli  A  It  I  IH  MS,  with  tlif  l.mii.u  ..  .ms 
(■m|i<u>ftl  l>y  .Attillrfrit.  tinut,"!*.  and  Lalid-SurM-yui*.  lly  JtlllN  H 1 N  U, 
M  A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  ol  Siduey.SukseA  ColU-Ke,  Canitiiiil^r.     7'  f"'- 

A  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOORAPHY;  in  which  the  Modem 

NaniL-tor  I'Inces  are  attached  to  the  Aucletit.  and  the  Wurd*  marked  with  Iheli 
pil>|i«i  guantilies.  lly  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  IIILDYAIID,  M.A.     i<.<M. 

LA  T/y. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  ORAM.MAR  of  the  LATIN  LANGUAGE, 

with  I'liutical  Kxeii  lies      lly  F.  SI  III  I.Ti;,  D.C  L.     ««.  M. 

LATIN  EXERCISES  for   the  .lUNIOR  CLASSES  OF  KING'S 

CDLI.LGK  si  llliul..  IliNDDN.     ai.  W. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  in  LATIN  LYRICS.     By  the  Rev. 

J.  KIlWAUnS,  M.A  ;  8erond  Msaler  of  Kiii('l  I  olene  School,  London,  and 
oneoriMl*! 'husical  Ksaiiitn.-ra  to  Christ  K  llo«|jilal.  3«.     Aiid.hy  same  bdilur, 

1.  THE  CATILINE  OF  SALLUST;  with  ANTHON'S  ENGLISH 

NliTLS      a>   I..I 

2.  THE  .lUGURTHA  of  SALLUST;  with  ANTHON'S  ENG- 
LISH MHI.^     a..  6rf. 

3.  SELECT   EPISTLES   of  CICERO  and  PLINY;    with    ENG- 

LlilM  NOTtS.     tnlhtfrttt 

RULES  AND  EXERCISES   in   the    USE   of  the   LATIN   BUB- 

JIMTIVi;   MtlllK.      Hy  lue  U.v   J  A  M  Ls  LllOLKLK.  .M.A.     il. 

The  Ket,  for  Teacher«  only.     'it.  M, 

ALSO 

THE  Finisrii  Asn  cermax  book.s 

OF  THE  FR(>EE.S.SOH.S  OF  KING'S  COLLEGK    LONDON- 


LONDON:  JOHN  W    PARKER.  PUBLISHER,  WEST  STRAND. 
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